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TO  THE  PUBLIC. 


AM  informed  by  the  Proprietors  of  this 
work  'that  the  nineteenth  impression  has  had 
a more  rapid  sale  than  any  former  one, 


and  that  a New  Edition  is  already  required.  ' 
This  fact  furnishes  a decisive  proof  that  the 
DOMESTIC  MEDICINE,  notwithstanding' 
the  many  attempts  to  supplant  it  by  medical 
publications  on  a popular  plan,  still  conti- 
nues to  be  deemed  by  the  public  a valuable 


and  useful  Book. 


Public  opinion  is  perhaps  the  best  criterion 
of  general  utility.  Under  the  sanction  of  that 
opinion,  I cohsider  it  as  my  peculiar  duty  to 
endeavour  by  every  means  in  my  power,  to 
maintain  the  claim  of  this  work  to  a con- 
tinuance of  that,  general  approbation,  with 

* 

which  it  has  for  a period  of  more  than  thirty 
years  been  eminently  distinguished. — I there- 
fore willingly  embrace  the  opportunity  now 
presented  to  me  of  making  such  additions  as 

a 3 may 
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may  in  some  measure  tend  to  keep  the  general 
spirit  of  this  work  on  a level  with  the  im- 
provements which  are  daily  taking  place  in 
the  science  of  medicine. 

Of  some  complaints  hitherto  omitted,  I 
know  it  was  my  Father’s  intention  to  have 
inserted  an  account  in  a future  Edition.  From 
notes  found  among  his  papers,  combined  with 
the  result  of  my  own  observations,  I have 
drawn  up  a history  of  the  symptoms  and 
most  approved  treatment  of  Chorea  or  St. 
Vitus’s  Dance,  Fistula  in  Ano,  and  a 
peculiar  kind  of  epidemic  sore  throat,  named 
the  Mumps,  which  occasionally  makes  its 
appearance  in  this  country,  at  distant  iuter- 
vals  of  time  and  place. 

i 

Additions  to  other  articles  of  inferior  im- 
portance, will  also  be  found  under  their 
respective  heads. 

Various  affections  of  the  lungs,  comprised 
under  the  general  denomination  of  consump- 
tion, too  frequently  prove  fatal  to  the  youth  of 
this  country,  at  an  age,  when  life  is,  for  many 
reasons,  peculiarly  valuable.  The  remarks, 

which 


which  I have  ventured  to  introduce  on  the 
means  of  detecting,  and  counteracting,  the 
early  tendencies  to  this  complaint,  originated 
in  some  apprehensions  entertained  concerning 
my  own  health  at  a former  period  of  life,  and 
they  have  since  been  matured  by  more  extensive 
experience.  They  will  not,  therefore,  I trust,  be 
considered  as  misplaced  in  a work  which  is 
not  less  immediately  directed  to  the  prevention, 
than  it  is  to  the  cure,  of  disease.  To  distin- 
guish the  new  matter  from  the  original 
work,  I have  thought  it  right  to  mark  these 
additions,  whether  occurring  in  the  text,  or  in 
form  of  notes,  with  the  initials  of  my  name. 


Percy-ftreet,  London. 
June  1807. 


A,  P.  BUCHAN. 
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©nines  komines  artem  medieam  n&ffe  oportct. Sapieatije 

cognitioncm  medicinsc  fororem  ac  cont-ubeilialem  effe  puto. 

Hippocrates. 

Frimoque  medendi  fcientia,  fapientiae  pars  habebatur. Ra- 

tionalem  quidem  puto  medicinam  effe  jlebere.  Celsus. 

\ 

Quemadmodum  fanitas  omnium  rerum  pretium  excedit,  omnii- 
que ' felicitatis  fundamentum  eft,  ita  fcientia  vitae  ac  fanitatis 
tuendae  omnium  nobiliffima,  onmibufque  homiwibus  commenda- 
tiftima  effe  debet.  Hoff  maw. 
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Sir  JOSEPH  BANKS,  Bart. 


HE  Domestic  Medicine  having  been 


honoured,  on  its  first  appearance,  with  the 
patronage  of  your  learned  and  worthy  Prede- 
cessor, the  late  Sir  John  Pringle,  I beg  leave, 
in  a more  improved  state,  to  dedicate  it  to  you, 
as  a small  but  sincere  testimony  of  that  vene- 
ration and  esteem  with  which  I have  long 
beheld  the  man  who,  born  to  ease  and  affluence, 
had  resolution  to  encounter  the  dangers  of 
unknown  seas  and  distant  climes,  in  pursuit  of 
useful  Science  3 and  whose  constant  object  has 
been  to  render  that  Science  subservient  to  the 


happiness  and  civilization  of  Society. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  with  great  respect. 


PRESIDENT  OF  THE  ROYAL  SOCIETY. 


SIR 


SIR 


Your  most  obedient  Servant, 


London, 
Nov.  10,  1783. 


W.  BUCHAN, 
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advertisement 

TO 

THE  EIGHTEENTH  EDITION. 


The  learned  and  elegant  Arbuthnot  feemsto  have 
thought  it  a matter  of  no  fmall  complaint,  that  an  au- 
thor, after  having  written  a book,  fhould  be  obliged  to 
write  another  to  explain  it.  Yet,  in  the  difcuflion  of 
fubjefts  which  immediately  concern  the  health  and  hap- 
pinefs  of  the  human  fpecies,  it  is  of  importance  to  leave 
nothing  obfcure  or  doubtful,  but  to  place  every  truth  in 
fo  flrong  and  clear  a light,  as  to  prevent  the  poffibility 
of  the  lead:  mifconception  or  miftake. 

Befides,  with  whatever  indullry  and  exaftnefs  a me- 
dical writer  may  prepare  his  firft  efiays  for  the  public 
eye,  he  will  find  in  the  courfe  of  farther  practice,  many 
things  to  correct,  others  to  illuftrate,  and,  perhaps, 
fome  valuable difcoveries  to  introduce. The  art  or  fcience, 
of  which  he  treats,  is  in  a perpetual  progrefs  to  perfec- 
tion. If  his  writings  do  not  breathe  the  fame  lpirit,  it  is 
plain  that  he  is  either  too  proud  to  retract  former  errors, 
or  too  indolent  to  avail  himfelf  of  new  obfervations  and 
experiments. 

As  gratitude  alfo  is  fuppofed  to  be  a greater  fpur  to 
exertion  than  even  reafon  itfelf,  I have  a (till  more 
powerful  motive  than  any  of  the  preceding,  for  ufing 
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my  bed  endeavours  to  make  every  new  edition  of  this 
work  more  worthy  of  the  public  favour.  It  has  met 
with  the  mod  flattering  reception  in  every  part  of  the 
Britifli  empire  ; and  l’ome  writers  of  the  fird  medical 
eminence  in  Europe  have  enlarged  the  fphere  of  its  po- 
pularity, by  tranflating  it  into  the  languages  of  their  re- 
fpective  countries.  I feel  the  full  force  of  fo  ftrong  an 
incitement,  to  redouble  my  efforts,  and,  as  far  as  I am 
able,  to  make  improvement  keep  pace  with  the  rapid 
.exteniion  of  fuch  liberal  patronage. 

But  while  my  warmed  acknowledgments  are  due  to 
my  generous  friends,  I mud  not  omit  taking  notice  of 
feme  obligations  I am  under  to  my  adverfaries  alfo.  On 
my  fird  attempt  to  give  a familiar  form  to  medical  ad- 
vice, and  to  explain  what  every  body  ought  to  know 
in  language  which  every  body  could  underhand,  envy, 
felfiflmefs,  and  arrogance  took  the  alarm.  All  the  dores 
of  malignant  invention  were  exhauded,  to  blacken  the 
character  of  the  author,  to  lower  the  public  opinion  of 
his  integrity,  as  well  as  of  his  .talents,  and  totally  to 
deflroy  his  pretenfions  to  honed  fame.  I thank  thofe 
gentlemen  for  having  taken  fo  much  pains  to  excite 
attention  to  my  book  ; and  hope  they  will  not  think 
this  expreflion  of  my  gratitude  ironical,  when  I 'affix re 
them,  that  the  fale  of  above  a hundred  thoufand 
copies  of  this  work  has  not  been  lefs  promoted  by 
their  illiberal  abufe,  than  by  the  kinded  teflimonies  of 
applaufe. 

'There  is  another  defeription  of  perf  :v. , v n I can- 
not treat  with  fo  much  pie;  i ant *•*;,'  ns  tl.  .y  ir.:  c left  no 
means  untried  to  ,,  -u  to  ur-  . u;.  a my  ook  fub- 
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fervient  to  their  private  inter  eh,  at  the  expence  of  both 
my  fame  and  fortune.  I mean  the  Invaders  of  Lite- 
rary Property,  who  firft  endeavoured  to  mutilate, 
mangle,  and  disfigure  the  work,  in  hopes  of  being  able 
to  conceal  their  fraud,  and  give  the  pirated  jumble  fome 
appearance  of  originality  by  a little  alteration  of  the 
title-page,  and  a firing  of  prefatory  falfehoods  *.  Hav- 
ing completely  failed  in  a great  number  of  thefe  at- 
tempts, they  now  have  recourfe  to  a filll  more  fliame- 
lefs  mode' of  proceeding,  and  pretend  to  publifh  the 
« Domestic  Medicine”  itfelf,  with  bold  claims  to 
confiderable  improvements ! A fingle  glance,  however, 
is  fufficient  to  detect  the  flimfy  artifice. 

In  order  to  evade  the  law,  by  adfing  under  the  func- 
tion of  an  old  ftatute  for  limiting  the  period  of  copy 
right,  they  have  reprinted  the  early  copies  of  my 
book,  publifhed  between  thirty  and  forty  years  ago, 
which,  to  fay  nothing  of  inaccuracies,  did  not  contain 
above  half  the  matter  inferted  in  the  later  editions. 
Thus  they  have  in  reality  fuppreffed  what  I had  been 
conftantly  endeavouring  to  corredf,  improve,  and  en- 
large. Forefeeing,  however,  that,  in  confequence  of  all 
thefe  omiffions,  the  fize  of  the  book,  when  compared 
with  mine,  would  expofe  the  deception  even  to  perfons 
incapable  of  examining  the  contents,  they  increafed  the 
bulk  of  the  volume  by  additions,  which  betray  an  igno- 
rance, not  only  of  medicine,  but  of  language. 


* “ Like  Gipfies,  left  the  ftolen  brat  be  known, 
#<  Defacing  fir  ft,  then  claiming  for  their  own.” 
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I-  is  not  likely  that  any  great  impreffion  can  be  made 
on  fuch  characters  by  the  force  of  ridicule,  elfe  I fhould 
compliment  them  on  their  extreme  modefty  in  taking 
out  of  the  hands  of  an  author,  whom  they  profeffed  to 
admire,  the  right  of  improving  his  own  works.  They 
wifhed,  no  doubt,  to  relieve  him  from  the  trouble. 

Their  generality  went  {fill  farther,  and  made  them  affix 

/ 

his  name  to  their  curious  refearches,  and  to  the  novel 
beauties  of  their  ftyle,  which  adorn  and  illuflrate  every 
page.  He  may,  indeed,  think  them  too  civil  by  half  \ in 
placing  their  miftakes  to  the  fame  account,  and  inducing 
the  public  to  rely  on  every  thing  fuppofed  to  come  from 
him,  though  pregnant  with  the  greateft  danger. 

I fhould  alfo  pay  due  praife  to  the  legal  ffirewdnefs 
of  thofe  gentlemen,  in  laying  hold  of  the  mod  im- 
perfect editions  of  my  book,  and  leaving  out  all  the 
fubfequent  remarks,  rather  than  violate  the  laws  of  their 
country.  As  to  the  infringement  of  property,  or  the 
injury  which  the  reputation  of  the  Author  migh  fuflain 
from  his  being  made  refponfible  for  their  blunders,  the 
old  flatute  they  confulted,  being  filent  on  thefe  points, 
led  them  to  conceive  that  they  had  a right  to  publiffi, 
under  the  fanCtion  of  his  name,  the  injudicious  compila- 
tions of  any  unfortunate  hireling. 

It  is  not  very  eafy  to  put  me  out  of  humour.  I am 
much  more  inclined  to  arnufe  myfelf  and  the  reader  with 
laughable  ftridhires  on  fuch  frauds  and  follies.  It  would 
be  no  difficult  matter,  however,  were  the  fubjeCt  to  be 
ferioufly  treated,  to  {hew  how  inconfiflent  it  is  with  com- 
mon fenfe  and  common  juftice,  tjiat  property  acquired  by 

the 
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the  labour  of  the  hand  fhould  be  more  permanent  or  bet- 
ter prote&ed,  than  that  which  is  derived  from  the  labour 
of  the  head.  Yet  the  one  is  perpetual  and  well-fecured, 
while  the  other  is  confined  to  a very  fhort  period,  and 
left  almoft  defencelefs.  In  vain  does  the  man  of  genius 
endeavour  to  imprefs  upon  his  works  the  (lamp  of  im- 
mortality : if  he  lives  but  a few  years,  he  may  fee  them 
Cut  to  pieces,  without  any  means  of  redrefs,  and  his 
very  name  made  ufe  of  to  give  currency  to  the  molt 
contemptible  forgeries. 

The  affe&ion  of  a parent  fora  darling  child  has  often 
been  ufed  to  illuftrate  an  author’s  fond  attachment  to  his 
writings.  What  then  mull  be  the  emotions  of  the  latter 
when  he  finds  a changeling  fubftituted  for  the  genuine 
offspring  of  his  brain,  or  feeS,  as  it  were,  his  mental  pro- 
geny ftripped  of  their  rights  and  honours  by  the  fpu* 
rious  iffue  of  a pretender  ! 

When  we  confider  this  matter  in  another  light,  and 
make  a fair  effimate  of  the  time  and  money  expended  in 
the  cultivation  of  fuch  talents  as  may  qualify  a man  to 
write  for  the  inflru£tion,  or  the  rational  entertainment  of 
fociety,  we  fliall  be  ftruck  with  the  injuftice  of  robbing 
him  of  the  fair  fruits  of  his  labour.  Small  as  his  emo- 
luments may  be, they  are  not  fufficiently  guarded  by  law. 
The  adts  relative  to  this  fubjedt  were  made  when  literary 
property  was  not  deemed  of  much  value,  and  confe- 
quently  little  care  taken  to  fecure  it.  They  fhould 
therefore  be  revifed  ; for  while  the  exadt  letter  of  the 
law  protects  the  property  of  authors  only  for  a fhort 
term  of  years,  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  a judge,  however 
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upright,  to  give  ample  redrefs  of  any  wrong  done  them 
afterwards.  Every  author  ought  to  retain  an  exclufive 
right  in  his  own  compofition's  during  his  natural  life  at 
lead  ; and,  perhaps,  were  the  queftion  to  be  brought 
before  the  tribunal  of  reafon,  no  fatisfaclory  caufe  could 
beaffigned,  why  the  advantages  which  we  derive  from 
the  gifts  of  heaven,  ought  not  to  defcend  to  our  pofte- 
rity,  as  well  as  revenues  arifmg  from  gifts  of  the  crown. 

I cannot  conclude,  without  informing  the  public, 
that,  befides  the  corrections  and  improvements,  I have 
enlarged  the  prefent  edition  by  the  introduction  of  above 
a hundred  pages  of  new  matter,  including  a complete 
Chapter  on  Sea  bathing,  and  the  Ufe  of  the  Mineral 
Waters,  which  will  enable  every  purchafer  of  this  wwk 
cafily  to  diitinguifli  the  genuine  from  fpurious  and  im- 
perfect copies,  and  probably  fave  the  health  and  lives 
of  numberlefs  individuals  from  being  made  the  fport  of 
unprincipled  impoftors. 

W.  BUCHAN. 

Pl'&CY'-STr.EJ  T, 

January  3,  1^3. 
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P R E F A C E, 


WHEN  I firft  fignified  my. intention  of  publifhing 
the  following  fheets,  I was  told  by  my  friends  it 
would  draw  on  me  the  refentment  of  the  whole  Faculty. 
As  I never  could  entertain  fuch  an  unfavourable  idea,  I > 
was  refolved  to  make  the  experiment,  which  indeed 
came  out  pretty  much  as  might  have  been  expe&ed; 
Many  whole  learning  and  liberality  of  fentiments  do 
honour  to  medicine,  received  the  book  in  a manner 
which  at  once  (hewed  their  indulgence,  and  the  falfity  of 
the  opinion  that  every  Phyfician  wijhes  to  conceal  his  art  ; 
while  the  more  fellilh  and  narrow-minded,  generally  the 
mod  numerous  in  every  profellion,  have  not  failed  to 
perfecute  both  the  book  and  its  author. 

The  reception,  however,  which  this  Work  has  met 
with  from  the  Public,  merits  my  mod  grateful  acknow- 
ledgments. As  the  bed  way  of  expreffing  thefe,  I have 
endeavoured  to  render  it  more  generally  ufeful,  by  en- 
larging the  prophylaxis , or  that  part  which  treats  of 
preventing  difeafes ; and  by  adding  many  articles 
which  had  been  entirely  omitted  in  the  former  impref- 
fions.  It  is  needlefs  to  enumerate  thefe  additions ; I 
lhall  only  fay,  that  I hope  they  will  be  found  real  im- 
provements. 

The  oblervations  relative  to  Nurfing  and  the  Ma- 
nagement of  Children  were  chiefly  fuggeded  by  an  ex- 
tensive practice  among  infants,  in  a large  branch  of  the 
Foundling  Hofpital,  where  I had  an  opportunity  not 
only  of  treating  the  difeafes  incident  to  childhood,  but 
likewife  of  trying  different  plans  of  nurfing,  and  obferv- 
tng  their  effects.  Whenever  I had  it  in  my  power  to 
place  the  children  under  the  care  of  pioper  nurfes,  to 
indruft  thefe  nurfes  in  their  duty,  and  to  be  fatisfied  that 
they  performed  it,  very  few  of  them  died  ; but  when, 
from  didance  of  place,  and  other  unavoidable  circum- 
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fiances,  the  children  were  left  to  the  foie  care  of  merce- 
nary nurfes,  without  any  perfon'to  inflrucl  or  fuperin- 
tend  them,  fcascely  any  of  them  lived. 

! his  was  fo  apparel#,  as  with  me  to  amount  to  a proof 
of  the  following  melancholy  facl : That  almofl  one  half 
tf  the  human  f peeks  perifh  in  infancy , by  improper  manage- 
ment or.  neglect,  i his  reflection. has  made  me  often  wifli 
to  be  the  happy  inflrument  of  alleviating  the  miferies  of 
thole  fuffering  innocents  or  of  refeuing  them  from  an 
untimely  grave.  No  one,  who  has  not  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  obferving  them,  can  imagine  what  abfurd 
and  ridiculous  practices  ftill  prevail  in  the  nurfing  and 
management  of  infants,  and  what  numbers  of  lives  are 
by  that  means  loft  to  fociety.  As  thefe  practices  are 
chiefly  owing  to  ignorance,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  when 
nurfes  are  better  informed,  their  conduct  wifi  be  more 
proper. 

The  application  of  medicine  to  the  various  occupa- 
tions of  life  has  been  in  general  the  refult  of  obfervation. 
An  extenfive  practice  for  feveral  years,  in  one  cf  the 
, largeft  manufacturing  towns  in  England,  afforded  me 
fufficient  opportunities  of  obferving  the  injuries  which 
thofe  ufeful  people  fuftain  from  their  particular  employ- 
ments, and  like  wife  of  trying  various  methods  of  ob- 
viating fuch  injuries.  The  fuccefs  which  attended  thefe 
trials  was  fufficient  to  encourage  this  attempt,  which  I 
hope  will  be  of  nfe  to  thofe  who  are  under  the  neceffity* 
of  earning  their  bread  by  fuch  employments  as  are  un- 
favourable to  health. 

I do.  not  mean  to  intimidate  men,  far  lefs  to  mfinuata 
that  even  thofe  arts,  the  practice  of  which  is  attended 
with  fome  degree  of  danger,  fhould  not  be  carried  on  ; 
but  to  guard  the  lefs  cautious  and  unwary  againff  thofe 
dang-  rs  which  they  have  it  in  their  power  to  avoid,  and 
which  they  often,  through  mere  ignorance,  incur.  As 
every  occupation  in  life  difpofes  thofe  who  follow  it  to 
fome  particular  difeafes  more  than  to  others,  it  is  cer- 
tainly of  importance  to  know  thefe,  in  order  that  peopie 
may  be  upon  their  guard  againft  them.  It  is  always 
better  to  be  w arm  J of  the  approach  of  an  enemy,  than 
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to  be  furprifed  by  him,  efpecially  where  there  is  a poffi- 
bdity  of  avoiding  the  danger. 

The  obfervations  coricerring  Diet,  Air,  Exercife,  &c. 
are  of  a more  general  nature.,  and  have  not  efciiped  the 
attention  of  phylicians  in  any  age.  They  are  fubjedls  of 
too  great  importance,  however,  to  be  palled  over  in  an 
attempt  of  this  kind,  and  can  never  be  fufSciently  re- 
commended. The  man  who  pays  a proper  attention  to 
thefe,  will  feldom  need  thephvfician  ; and  he  who  does 
not,  will  feldom  enjoy  health,  let  him  employ  as  many 
phylicians  as  he  pleafes. 

• Though  we  have  endeavoured  to  point  out  the  caufes 
of  difeafes,  and  to  put  people  upon  their  guard  againft 
them,  yet  it  muff  be  acknowledged  that  they  are  often  of 
fuch  a nature  as  to  admit  of  being  removed  only  by  the 
diligence  and  activity'  of  the  public  magi  ft  rate.  We  are 
forry,  indeed,  to  obfcrve,  that  the  power  of  the  magif- 
trate  is  feldom  exerted  in  this  country  for  the  preferva- 
tion  of  health.  The  importance  of  a proper  medical 
police  is  e fher  not  understood,  ordittle regarded.  Tvlany 
things  highly  injurious  to  the  public  health  are  daily 
prad'tifed  with  impunity,  while  others,  abfoiutely  neccf- 
lary'for  its  prefervation,  are  entirely  neglecfed. 

iSome  of  the  public  means  of  preferving  health  are 
mentioned  in  the  general  prophylaxis,  as  the  infpedlion 
of  provilions,  widening  the  ftreets  of  great  towns,  keep- 
ing them  clean,  fupplying  the  inhabitants  with  whole- 
fome  water,  Ac.  ; but  they  are  palled  over  in  a very 
curfory  manner.  A proper  attention  to  thefe  would 
have  fwelled  this  volume  to  too  large  a fize  ; I have, 
therefore,  referved  them  for  the  lubjectof  a luturc  pub- 
lication. > 

In  the  treatment  of  difeafes,  I have  been  peculiarly 
attenrive  to  regimen.  The  generality  of  people  lay  too 
much  Itrefs  upon  Medicire,  and  trull  too  little  to  their 
own  endeavours.  It  is  always  in  the  power  of  the  pa- 
tient, or  of  thofe  about  him,  to  do  as  much  towards  his 
recovery  as  can  be  effected  by  the  phyfician.-  By  not 
attending  to  this,  the  defigns  of  Medicine  are  often  fruf- 
tfated  ; and  the  patient,  by  purfuing  a wrpng  plan  of  rc- 
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gimen,  not  only  defeats  the  Doctor’s  endeavours,  but 
renders  them  dangerous.  I have  often  known  patients 
killed  by  an  error  in  regimen,  when  they  were  ufing  very 
proper  medicines.  It  will  be  faid  the  phyirciah  always 
orders  the  regimen,  when  he  prefcribes  a medicine.  I 
with  it  were  To,  both  for  the  honour  of  the  Faculty  and 
the  fafety  of  their  patients  ; but  phyficians,  as  well  as 
other  people,  are  too  little  attentive  to  this-matter. 

Though  many  reckon  it  doubtful  whether  phyfic  is 
more  beneficial  or  hurtful  to  mankind,  yet  all  allow  the 
neceffity  and  importance  of  a proper  regimen  in  difeafes. 
Indeed,  the  very  appetites  of  the  fick  prove  its  propriety. 
No  man  in  his  fenfes  ever  imagined  that  a perfon  in  a 
fever,  for  example,  could  eat,  drink,  or  conduct  himfelf 
in  the  fame  manner  as  one  in  perfect  health.  This  part 
of  medicine,  therefore,  is  evidently  founded  in  Nature, 
and  is  every  way  confiftent  with  reafon  and  common 
fenfe.  Had  men  been  more  attentive  to  it,  and  lefs 
folicitous  in  hunting  after  fecret  remedies,  Medicine  had 
never  become  an  object  of  ridicule. 

This  leems  to  have  been  the  firft  idea  of  Medicine.  ■ 
The  ancient  phyficians  acted  chiefly  in  the  capacity  of 
nurfes.  They  went  very  little  beyond  aliment  in  their 
prefcriptions  ; and  even  this  they  generally  adminiftered 
themfelves,  attending  the  fick  for  that  purpofe  through 
the  whole  courfe  of  the  dileafe  ; which  gave  them  an 
opportunity  hot  only  of  marking  the  changes  c\f  diic-afes 
with  great  accuracy,  but  likewife  of  obferving  the  effects 
of  their  different  applications,  and  adapting  them  to  the 
fymptoms. 

The  learned  Dr.  Arbuthnot  afferts,  that  by  a propc-r 
attention  to  thofe  things  which  are  alinoft  within  the 
reach  every  body,  more  good  and  lefs  milchief  will  be 
done  in  acute  difeafes,  than  by  medicines  improperly  and 
tmfeafonably  adminiftered  ; and  that  great  cures  may  be^ 
effected  in  chronical  diftempers  by  a proper  regimen  of 
the  diet  only.  So  entirely  do  the  Doctor’s  fentiments 
and  mine  agree*  that  I would  advife  every  perfon,  igno- 
rant of  phyfic,  to  confine  his  pra&ice  folely  to  diet,  and 
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the  other  parts  of  regimen;  by  which  means  he  may 
often  do  much  good,  and  can  ieldom  do  any  hurt. 

This  feems  alfo  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  the  inge- 
nious Dr.  Huxham,  who  obferves,  that  we  oiten  leek 
from  Art,  what  all  bountiful  Nature  moll  readily,  and 
as  effectually,  offers  us,  had  we  diligence  and  fagacity 
enough  to  obferve  and  make  ule  of  them  ; that  the 
dietetic  part  of  medicine  is  not  fo  much  ftudied  as  it 
ought  to  be ; and  that,  though  lefs  pompous,  yet  it  is 
the  moft  natural  method  of  curing  difeafes. 

To  render  this  book  more  generally  ufeful,  however, 
as  well  as  more  acceptable  to  the  intelligent  part  of  man- 
khid,  1 have  in  moft  difeafes,  beftdes  regimen,  recom- 
mended fome  of  the  moft  fimple  and  approved  forms  of 
medicine,  and  added  fuch  cautions  and  directions  as 
feemed  neceftary  for  their  fafe  adminiftration.  It  would 
no  doubt  have  been  more  acceptable  to  many,  had  the 
book  abounded  with  pompous  prefcriptions,  and  pro- 
mifed  great  cures  in  confequence  of  their  ufe  ; but  this 
was  not  my  plan  : I think  the  adminiftration  of  medi- 
cines always  doubtful,  and  often  dangerous,  and  would 
much  rather  teach  men  how  to  avoid  the  neceflity  of 
uftng  them,  than  how  they  fhould  be  ufed. 

Several  medicines,  and  thofe  of  conftderable  efficacy, 
may  be  adminiftered  with  great  freedom  and  fafety. 
Phyftcians  generally  trifle  a long  time  with  medicines  be- 
fore they  learn  their  proper  ufe.  Many  peafants  at  pre- 
fent  know  better  how  to  ufe  fome  of  the  moft  important 
articles  in  the  materia  medica , than  phyftcians  did  a cen- 
tury ago ; and  doubtlefs  the  fame  obfervation  will  hold 
with  regard  to  others  for  fome  time  hence.  Wherever 
I was  convinced  that  medicine  might  be  ufed  with 
fafety,  or  where  the  cure  depended  chiefly  upon  it,  I 
have  taken  care  to  recommend  it ; but  where  it  was 
either  highly  dangerous,  or  not  very  neceftary,  it  is 
omitted. 

1 have  not  troubled  the  reader  with  an  ufelefs  parade 
of  quotations  from  different  authors,  but  have  in  general 
adopted  their  obfervations  where  my  own  were  either 
defective  or  totally  wanting.  Thofe  to  whom  I am  moft 
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obliged  are,  Ramazini,  Arbutfenot,  and  Tiffot ; the  laft 
of  which,  in  his  'Avis  au  PeUple,  comes  the  neareft  to 
my  views  or  any  author  which  I have  feen.  Had  the 
Hoftoi  s plan  been  as  complete  as  the  execution  is. 
mallei  ly,  we  fliould  have  had  no  occafion  for  any  new 
treat ile  of  this  kind  foon  ; but  by  confining  himielf  to 
the  acute  diicafo,  he  has  in  my  opinion  omitted  the  mod 
ufeiiil  part  of  the  iubject.  People  in  acute  di k ales  may 
fomeumes  be  their  own  phyhcians  ; but  in  chronic  cafes, 
the  cure  mull  ever  depend  chiefly  up  m the  patient’s 
own  endeavours,  ihe  Hcfitor  has  alio  palled  over  the 
PropJjylafois , or  preventive  part  of  medicine, very  Rightly, 
though  it  is  certainly  of  the  greatell  importance  in  fuch 
a work.  He  had  no  doubt  his  reafons  for  fo  doing,  and 
I am  fo  far  from  finding  fault  with  him,  that  I think 
his  performance  uoes  great  honour  both  to  his  head  and 
to  his  hear!. 

Several  other  foreign  phyficians  of  eminence  have 
written  on  nearly  the  fame  pian  with  Tiffot,  as  the  Baron 
Van  Syvieten,  phyfician  to  their  Imperial  Majeffies  ; M. 
Rofen,  fir  ft  phyfician  of  the  kingdom  of  Sweden,  be.  ; 
but  thefe  gentlemen’s  productions  have  never  come  to 
my  hand.  I cannot  help  wifhing,  however,  that  fome 
of  our  diftinguiftied  countrymen  would  follow'  their  ex- 
ample. There  Hill  remains  much  to  be  done  on  this 
fubject,  and  it  does  not  appear  to  me  how, any  man  could 
better  employ  his.  time  or  talents,  than  in  eradicating 
hurtful  prejudices,  and  diftufing  ufeful  knowledge 
among  the  people. 

I know  lome  of  the  Faculty  difapprove  of  every  at- 
tempt of  this  nature,  imagining  that  it  muft  totally  de- 
ftroy  their  influence.  But  this  notion  appears  to  me  to 
be  as  ahfurd  as  it  is  illiberal.  People  in  diftrefs  will  al- 
ways apply  for  relief  to  men  of  fuperior  abilities,  when 
they  have  it  in  their  power  ; and  they  will  do  this  with 
greater  confidence  and  readinefs  when  they  believe  that 
Medicine  is  a rational  fcience,  than  when  they  take  it 
tp  be  only  a matter  of  mere  conjecture. 

Though  I have  endeavoured  to  render  this  Treatife 
plain  and  ufpful,  yet  I found  it  impoflible  to  avoid 
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fome  term's  of  art;  but  thofe  are  in  general  either  ex- 
plained* or  are  fudi  as  molt  people  underhand.  In 
fnort,  I have  endeavoured  to  conform  my  ft  vie  to  the 
capacities  of  mankind  in  general ; and,  if  my  readers  do 
not  flatter  either  themfelves  or  me,  with  feme  degree  of 
fuccefs.  On  a medical  fubjedt,  this  is  not  fo  eafy  a mat- 
ter as  fome  may  imagine.  To  make  (hew  of  learning 
is  eafier  than  to  write  plain  fenfe,  efpecially  in  a fcience 
which  has  been  kept  at  fuch  a diftance  from  common 
obfervation.  It  would,  however,  be  no  difficult  matter 
to  prove,  that  every  thing  valuable  in  the  practical  part 
of  medicine  is  within  the  reach  of  common  abilities. 

I would  be  ungenerous  not  to  exprefs  mv  warmeft  ac- 
knowledgments  to  thofe  Gentlemen  who  have  endea- 
voured to  extend  the  ufefulnefs  of  this  Performance, by 
tranflating  it  into  the  language  of  their  relpedtive  coun- 
tries. Moft  of  them  have  not  only  given  elegant  tranf- 
lations  of  the  Book,  but  have  alfo  enriched  it  with  many 
;ufeful  obfervations  ; by  which  it  is  rendered  more,  com- 
plete, and  better  adapted,  to  the  climate  and  the  confti- 
tutions  of  their  countrymen.  To  the  learned  Dr.  Du. 
planil  of  Paris,  phyfician  to  the  Count  d’  Artois,  I lie 
under  particular  obligations ; as  this  Gentleman  has  not 
;only  enlarged  my  treadle,  but,  by  his  very  ingenious  and 
iifeful  notes,  has  rendered  it  fo  popular  on  the  Conti- 
- nent,  as  to  occafion  its  being  tranflated  into  all  the  lan- 
guages of  modern  Europe. 

1 have  only  to  add,  that  the  book  has  not  more  ex- 
ceeded my  expectations  in  its  fuccefs  than  in  the  eftefts 
it  has  produced.  Some  of  the  moft  pernicious  prac- 
tices, with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  lick,  have 
already  given  place  to  a more  rational  . conduct ; and 
many  of  the  moft  hurtful  prejudices,  which  leemed  to 
be  quite  infurmo  untable,  have  in  a great  meafurc 
yielded  to  better  information.  Of  this  a ftronger  m- 
Itance  cannot  be  given  than  in  the  inoculation  of  the 
fmall-pox.  Few  mothers,  fome  years  ago,  would  fub- 
mit  to  have  their  children’  inoculated  even  by  the 
hand  of  a Phyfician  ; yet  nothing  is  mbre  certain, 
■than  that  of  late  many  of  them  have  performed  this5 
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operation  with  their  own  hands  ; and  as  their  fuccefs 
has  been  equal  to  that  of  the  mod;  dignified  inocm 
iators,  there  is  little  reafon  to  doubt  that  the  pra&ice 
will  become  general.  Whenever  this  {hall  be  the  cafe, 
more  lives  will  be  faved  by  inoculation  alone,  than  are 
at  prefent  by  ail  the  endeavours  of  the  Faculty. 
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THE  improvements  in  Medicine,  fmce  the  revival  of 
learning,  have  by  no  means  kept  pace  with  thole 
of  the  other  arts.  The  reafon  is  obvious.  Medicine 
has  been  ftudied  by  few,  except  thofe  who  intended  to 
live  by  it  as  a bufmefs.  Such,  either  from  a miftaken 
zeal  for  the  honour  of  Medicine,  or  to  raife  their  own 
importance,  have  endeavoured  to  difguife  and  conceal 
the  art.  Medical  authors  have  generally  written  in  a 
foreign  language;  and  thofe  who  are  unequal  to  ihis  talk, 
have  even  valued  themfelves  upon  couching,  at  leaft, 
their  prescriptions,  in  terms  and  characters  unintelligible 
to  the  reft  of  mankind. 

The  contentions  of  the  clergy,  which  happened  fcon 
after  the  reftoration  of  learning,  engaged  the  attention 
of  mankind,  and  paved  the  way  for  that  freedom  of 
thought  and  inquiry,  which  has  fince  prevailed  in  moft 
parts  of  Europe  with  regard  to  religious  matters.  Every 
man  took  a fide  in  thofe  bloody  difputes ; and  every 
gentleman,  that  he  might  diftinguilh  himfelf  on  one  fide 
or  other,  was  inftru&ed  in  Divinity.  This  taught  people 
to  think  and  reafon  for  themfelves  in  matters  of  religion, 
and  at  laft  totally  deftroyed  that  complete  and  abfolute 
dominion  which  the  clergy  had  obtained  over  the  minds 
pf  men. 

The  ftudy  of  law  has  likewife,  in  moft  civilized  nations, 
been  juftly  deemed  a neceffary  part  of  the  education  of 
a gentleman.  Every  gentleman  ought  certainly  to  know 
at  leaft  the  laws  of  his  own  country : and,  if  he  were 
alfo  acquainted  with  thofe  of  others,  it  might  be  more 
than  barely  an  ornament  to  him. 

The  different  branches  of  Philofophy  have  alfo  of  late 
been  very  univerfally  ftudied  by  all  who  pretended  to  a 
liberal  education.  The  advantages  of  this  are  manifcft. 

It 
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It  frees  the  mind  from  prejudice  and  fuperftition  ; fits  it 
for  the  invedigation  of  truth  j induces  habits  of  renfon- 
ing  and  judging  properly  ; opens  an  inexhaudible  Tource 
of  entertainment ; paves  the  way  to  the  improvement  of 
arts  and  agriculture  ; and  qualifies  men  for  nfting  with 
propriety  in  the  rnoft  important  Nations  of  life. 

Natural  Hidory  has  likewife  become  an  objedt  of 
general  attention ; and  it  well  deferves  to  be  ib.  It 
Ifeads  to  difeovertes.  of  the  granted  importance.  Indeed, 
agricultnre,  the  mod  ufeful  of  all  arts,  is  only  a branch 
of  Natural  Hidory,  and  can  never  arrive  at  a high  de- 
gree of  improvement  where  the  dudy  of  that  fcience  is 
nOglefted. 

Medicine,  however,  has  not,  as  far  as  I know,  in  any 
country,  been  reckoned  a necedary  par  t of  the  education 
of  a gentleman.  But  furely  no  firfficient  reafon  can  be 
adigned  for  this  omiflion.  No  fcience  iays  open  a more 
exterifive  field  of  ufeful  knowledge,  or  affords  more 
ample  entertainment  to  an  inquifitive  mind.  Anatomy, 
Botany,  Chemidry,  and  the  Materia  Medica , are  all 
branches  of  Natural  Hidory,  and  are  fraught  wkh  fufh 
amufement  and  utility,  that  the  man  who  entirely  neglectfs 
them  has  but  a forry  claim  either  to  tade  or  learnings 
If  a gentleman  has  a turn  for  obfervatjon,  fays  an  ex- 
cellent and  fenfible  writer*,  furely  the  natural  hidory  of 
his  own  fpecies  is  a more  intereding  fubject,  and  preferits 
a more  ample  field  for  the  exertion  of  genius,  than  the 
natural  hidory  of  fpiders  and  cockle-Ihells. 

We  do  not  mean  that  every  man  fhould  become  a 
phyfician.  This  would  be  an  attempt  as  ridiculous  as 
k is  f mpodible.  All  we  plead  for  is,  that  men  of  fenfe 
andi ; aiming  fliould  be  fo  tar  acquainted  with  the  general 
principles  of  Medicine  as  to  be  in  a condition  to  de- 
rive from  it  fome  of  thofe  advantages  with  which  it  is 
fraught ; and  at  the  fame  time  to  guard  themfelves 
againft  the  dedruftive  influence  of  Ignorance,  Superlti- 
tion,  and  Quackery. 

As  matters  dand  at  prefent,  it  is  eafier  to  cheat  a man 
out  of  his  life  than  of  a dulling,  and  almod  impoffible 

* Cbfcrvations  on  the  Duties  and  Offices  of  a Fbyfician. 
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either  to  dete&  or  punifh  the  offender.  Notwithftanding 
this,  people  ftill  {hut  their  eyes,  and  take  every  thing  upon 
truft  that  is  adminiffered  by  any  Pretender  to  Medicine, 
without  during  to  alk  him  a reafon  for  any  part  of  his 
conduft.  Implicit  faith,  every  where  elfe  the  objeft  of 
ridicule,  is  ftill  facred  here.  Many  of  the  faculty  are  no 
doubt  worthy  of  all  the  confidence  that  can  be  repofed 
in  them  ; but  as  this  can  never  be  the  character  of  every 
individual  in  any  profeffion,  it  would  certainly  be  for  the 
fafety,  as  well  as  the  honour,  of  mankind,  to  have  fome 
check  upon  the  conduct  of  thole  to  whom  they  entruft 
fo  valuable  a treafure  as  health. 

The  veil  of  myftery,  u'hich  ftill  hangs, over  Medicine, 
renders  it  not  only  a conjedtural,  but  even  a fiffpicious 
art.  This  lias  been  long  ago  removed  from  the  other 
fciences,  which  induces  many  to  believe  that  Medicine 
is  a mere  trick,  and  that  it  will  not  bear  a fair  and 
candid  examination.  Medicine,  however,  needs  only  to 
be  better  known,  in  order  to  fecure  the  general  el 'teem 
of  mankind.  Its  precepts  are  fuch  as  every  wife  man 
would  choofe  to  cbferve,  and  it  forbids  nothing  but 
y hat  is  incompatible  with  true  happinefs. 

Difguifing  Medicine  not  Only  retards  its  improvement 
as  a fcience,  but  expofes  the  profeffion  to  ridicule,  and  is 
injurious  to  the  true  mterefts  of  fcciety.  An  art,  founded 
on  obfervation,  can  never  arrive  at  any  high  degree  of 
improvement,  while  it  is  confined  to  a few  who  make  a 
trade  of  it.  The  united  obfervations  of  all  the  ingenious 
and  fenfible  part  of  mankind,  would  do  more  in  a few 
years  towards  the  improvement  of  Medicine,  than  thofe 
of  the  Faculty  alone  in  a great  many.  Any  man  can  tell 
when  a medicine  gives  him  eafe  as  well  as  a phyfician  ; 
and  if  he  only  knows  the  mime  and  dole  of  the  medicine, 
and  the  name  of  the  difeafe,  it  is  fufficient  to  perpetuate 
the  fact.  - Yet  the  man  who  adds  one  fingle  fadt  to  the 
flock  of  Medical  obfervations,  does  more  real  feryice  to 
the  art  than  he  who  writes  a volume  in  iupport  of  Ionic 
favourite  hypothecs. 

Very  lew  of  the  valuable  dffcoveries  in  Medicine  have 
been  made  by  phyficians.  They  have  in  general  cither 
|aeen  the  eltect  of  chance  or  of  ncceffity,  and  have  been 
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u lit  ally  oppofed  by  the  Faculty,  till  every  one  elfe  was 
convinced  of  their  importance.  An  implicit  faith  in 
the  opinions  of  teachers,  an  attachment  to  fyftems  and 
eftabii  Hied  forms,  and  the  dread  of  refleftions,  will  always 
operate  upon  thofe  who  follow  Medicine  as  a trade.  Few 
improvements  are  to  be  expected  from  a man  who  might 
ruin  his  character  and  family  by  even  the  fmalleft  devia- 
tion from  an  eltablilhed  rule. 

If  men  of  letters,  fays  the  author  of  the  performance 
.quoted  above,  were  to  claim  their  right  of  inquiry  into 
a matter  that  fo  nearly  concerns  them,  the  good  effects 
of  Medicine  would  foon  appear.  Such  men  would  have 
no  feparate  inter.elt  from  that  of  the  art.  They  would 
deleft  and  expofe  affirming  Ignorance  under  the  mafic  of 
Gravity  and  Importance,  and  would  be  the  judges  and 
patrons  of  modeil  merit.  Not  having  their  underftand- 
ings  perverted  in  their  youth  by  falfe  theories,  unawed 
by  authority,  and  unbiafled  by  intereft,  they  would  can- 
vafs  with  freedom  the  mo  ft  univerfally  received  princi- 
ples in  Medicine,  and  expofe  the  uncertainty  of  many  of 
thofe  doftrines,  of  which  a phyfician  dares  not  fo  much 
as  feern  to  doubt. 

No  argument,  continues  he,  can  be  brought  againft 
laying  open  Medicine,  which  does  not  apply  with  equal, 
if  not  greater  force,  to  religion  ; yet  experience  has 
fhewn,  that  fince  the  laity  have  afferted  their  right  of 
inquiry  into  thefe  fubjefts,  Theology,  confidered  as  a 
fcience,  has  been  improved,  the  interefls  of  real  religion 
have  been  promoted,  and  the  clergy  have  become  a 
more  learned,  a more  ufe/ul,  and  a more  refpeftable 
body  of  men,  than  they  ever  were  in  the  days  of  their 
geatefl  power  and  fplendour. 

Ilacl  other  medical  writers  been  as  honeff  as  this 
gentleman,  the  art  had  been  upon  a very  different  footing 
at  this  day.  Mofl  of  them  extol  the  merit  of  thofe 
men  who  brought  Philofophy  out  of  the  fchools,  and 
fubjefttd  it  to  the  rules  of  common  fenfe.  But  they 
never  confider  that  Medicine,  at  prefent,  is  in  nearly  the 
faine  fixation  that  Philofophy  was  at  that  time,  and 
that  it  migjit  be  as  much  improved  by  beiug  treated  in 
die  fame  manner.  Indeed,  no  fcience  can  either  be  ren- 
dered 
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tiered  rational  or  ufeful,  without  being  fubmitted  to  the 
common  fenfe  and  realon  of  mankind.  Thefe  alone 
ftamp  a value  upon  fcience  ; and  what  will  not  bear  the 
teft  of  thefe  ought  to  be  rejected. 

I know  it  will  be  laid,  that  diffufmg  medical  know- 
ledge among  the  people  might  induce  them  to  tamper 
with  Medicine,  and  to  trull  to  their  own  fkill,  in  Head  of 
calling  a phyfician.  The  reverfe  of  this,  howtver,  is 
true.  Perfons  who  have  moll  knowledge  in  thefe  mat- 
ters, are  commonly  moll  ready  both  to  alk  and  follow 
advice,  wrhen  it  is  neceffary.  The  ignorant  are  always 
molt  apt  to  tamper  with  Medicine,  and  have  the  leaft 
confidence  in  phyficians.  Pittances  of  this  are  daily  to 
be  met  with  among  the  ignorant  peafants,  who,  while 
they  abfolutely  refufe  to  take  a medicine  which  has 
been  preferibed  by  a phyfician,  will  fwallow  with  greedi- 
nefs  any  thing  that  is  recommended  to  them  by  their 
credulous  neighbours.  Where  men  will  act  even  with- 
out knowledge,  it  is  certainly  more  rational  to  afford 
them  all  the  light  we  can,  than  to  leave  them  entirely 
in  the  dark. 

It  may  all’o  be  alleged,  that  laying  Medicine  more  open 
to  mankind,  would  leflen  their  faith  in  it.  This  would 
indeed  be  the  cafe  with  regard  to  fome ; but  it  would 
have  a quite  contrary  effedf  upon  others.  I know  many 
people  who  have  the  utmoft  dread  and  horror  of  every 
thing  preferibed  by  a phyfician,  but  who  will  neverthelefs 
readily  take  a medicine  which  they  know,  and-  whole 
qualities  they  are  in  fome  meafure  acquainted  with. 
Hence  it  is  evident,  that  the  dread  arifes  from  the  do£tor,' 
not  from  the  drug.  Nothing  ever  can  or  will  infyiire 
mankind  with  an  abfolute  confidence  in  phyficians,  but 
an  open,  frank,  and’  undilguifed  behaviour.  While  the 
the  leaf:  fhadow  of  myftery  remains  in  the  conduct  of 
the  Faculty,  doubts,  jealoufies,  and  fuipieions,  will  arife 
in  the  minds  of  men. 

No  doubt  cafes  will  fometimes  occur,  where  a prudent 
phyfician  may  find  it  expedient  to  difguife  a Medicine, 
ihe  whims  and  humours  of  men  muff  be  regarded 
by  thofe  who  mean  to  do  them  fervice  5 but  this  can 
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never  affect  the  general  argument  in  favour  of  candour 
and  opennefs.  A man  might  as  well  allege  becaufe 
there  are  knaves  and  fools  in' the  world,  that  he  ouoht 
to  take  every  one  he  meets  for  fuch,  and  to  treat  him 
accordingly.  A fenfible  phyfician  will  always  know 
where  difguife  is  neceffary ; but  it  ought' never  to  appear 
on  the  face  of  his  general  conduct. 

The  appearance  of  myfteryin  the  conduct  of  phyfi- 
cians  not  only  renders  their  art  fufpicious,  but  lays  the 
foundations  of  Quackery,  which  is  the  difgrace  of 
Medicine.  No  two  characters  can  be  more  different  than 
that  of  the  honeft  phyfician  and  the  quack  ; yet  they 
have  generally  been  very  much  confounded.  The  line 
between  them  is  not  fumciently  apparent ; at  leaf!  is  too 
fine  for  the  general  eye.  Few  perfons  are  able  to  diftin- 
guifn  fufficiently  between  the  conduct  of  that  man  who 
adminifters  a fecret  Medicine,  and  him  who  writes  a pre- 
feription  in  myftical  characters  and  an  unknown  tongue. 
Thus  the  ccnduCt  of  the  honeft  phyfician,  which  needs 
no  difguife,  gives  a fanCtion  to  that  of  the  villain,  whofe 
foie  confequence  depends  upon  fecrecy. 

No  laws  wifi  ever  be  able  to  prevent  quackery,  while 
people  believe  that  the  quack  is  as  honeft  a man,  and 
as  well  qualified  as  the  phyfician.  A very  fmall  degree 
c f medical  knowledge,  however,  would  be.  fuffident  to 
break  this  fpell ; and,  nothing  elfe  can  effectually  un- 
deceive them.  It  is  the  ignorance  and  credulity  of 
the  multitude,  with  regard  to  Medicine,  which  renders 
them  fuch  an  eafy  prey  to  every  one  who  has  the  hardi- 
nefs  to  attack  them  on  this  quarter.  Nor  can  the  evil 
be  remedied  by  any  other  means  but  by  making  them 

wiier.  * . _ 

The  mod  effectual  way  to  deilroy  quackery  in  any 
art  or  fcience,  is  to  diftuic  the  knowledge  of  it  among 
ipsnkind.  Did  phybNsns  write  their  prcfcripUons  • in 
tliO;  common  language  of  the  country,  and  explain  their 
in^ptionsgo  the-patient,  as  far  as  he  could  underhand 
it,  wquld  enable  him  to  know  when  the  Medicine 
lja4/ihq  'ld)ged  cffbCt ; would  iufpire ..him  with  ablblute 
confidence  in  Lite  pits uciaa  pand  would- make  him  dread- 

and 
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and  deleft -every  man  who  pretended  to  cram  a fecret 
Medic-tie  down  hie  'throat. 

' Men  in  the  different  ftates  of  fociety,  have  very  dif- 
ferent views  of  the  fame  object.  Some  time  ago  it  was 
the  pra&ice  of  this  country  for  every  perfon  to  fay  his 
prayers  in  Latin,  whether  he  knew  any  thing  of  that 
language  or  not.  This  conduct,  though  facred  in  the 
eyes  of  our  anceftors,  appears  ridiculous  enough  to  us  ; 
and  doubtlefs  feme  parts  of  ours  will  ieem  as  ft  range  to 
pofterity.  Among  thefe  we  may  reckon  the  prefent 
mode  of  medical  prefeription,  which,  we  venture  to 
affirm,  will  feme  time  hence  appear  to  have  been  com- 
pletely ridiculous,  and  a very  high  burlefque  upon  the 
common  fenfe  of  mankind. 

But  this  practice  is  not  only  ridiculous,  it  is  likewife 
dangerous.  However'  capable  phyficians  may  be  of 
writing  Latin,  I am  certain  apothecaries  are  not  always 
iii  a condition  to  read  it,  and  that  dangerous  miftakes, 
in  confequence'of  this,  often  happen.  But  fuppofe  the 
apothecary  ever  fo  able  to  read  the  phyf dan’s  pre- 
fcriplion,  he  is  generally  otherwife  employed,  and  the 
bufinefs  of  making  up  preferiptions  is  left  entirely  to 
the  apprentice.  By  this  means  the  greateft  man  in  the 
kingdom,  even  when  he  employs  a drift- rate  phyfician, 
in  reality  trulls  his  life  in  the  hands  of  an  idle  boy,  who 
has  not  only  the  chance  of  being  very  ignorant,  but  like- 
wife  giddy  and  carelefs.  Miftakes  will  fometimes  happen 
in  fpite  of  the  greateft  care;  but,  where  human  lives 
are  concerned,  all.  poffible  methods  ought  certainly  to 
be  taken  to  prevent  them.  For  this  reafon,  the  prdcTip- 
tions  of  phyhcians,  inflead  of  being  couched  in  myuical 
characters  and  a dead  language,  ought,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  to  be  conceived  in  the  moil  plain  and  obvious 
terms  imaginable.. 

O \ 

Difvafmg  medical  knowledge  among  the  people  would 
not  only  tend  to  improve  the  art,  and  to  baniih  quackery, 
but  like  wife  to  render  Medicine  more  univerfally  ufeful, 
by  extending  its  benefit  to  fociety.  However,  long' 
Medicine  may  have  been  known  as  a feience,  we  will 
venture  to  fay,  that  many  of  its  inoft  important  pur- 
poies  to  fociety  have  cither  been  overlooked,  cr  very 

little 
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little  attended  to.  The  cure  of  difeafes  is  doubtlefs  & 
matter  of  great  importance ; but  the  prefervation  of 
health  is  of  {till  greater.  This  is  the  concern  of  every' 
man,  and  furely  what  relates  to  it  ought  to  be  rendered 
as  plain  and  obvious  to  all  as  poflible.  It  is  not  to  be 
fuppofed  that  men  can  be  diffidently  upon  their  guard 
againft  difeafes,  who  are  totally  ignorant  of  their  caufes. 
Neither  can  the  Legiflature,  in  whole  power  it  is  to  do 
much  more  for  preferring  the  public  health  than  can 
ever  be  done  by  the  Faculty,  exert  that  power  with 
propriety,  and  to  the  greated  advantage,  without  fome 
degree  of  medical  knowledge. 

Men  of  every  occupation  and  condition  in  life  might 
avail  themfelves  of  a degree  of  medical  knowledge  ; as 
it  would  teach  them  to  avoid  the  dangers  peculiar  to 
their  refpe&ive  ftations  ; which  is  alv/ays  eafier  than  to 
remove  their  efle&s.  Medical  knowledge,  in  Head  of 
being  a check  upon  the  enjoyments  of  lire,  only  teaches 
men  how  to  make  the  molt  of  them.  It  has  indeed  been 
laid,  that  to  live  medically , is  to  live  mifer ably : but  it  might 
with  equal  propriety  be  faid,  that  to  live  rationally  is  to 
Hvd  miferably.  if  phyficians  obtrude  their  own  ridiculous 
whims  upon  mankind,  or  lay  down  rules  inconfident 
with  reafon  or  common  ienfe,  no  doubt  they  will  be 
defpiied.  But  this  is  not  the  fault  of  Medicine.  It 
propofes  no  rules  that  1 know,  but  fuch  as  are  perfectly 
confident  with  the  true  enjoyment  of  life,  and  every 
way  conducive  to  the  real  happiuefs  of  mankind. 

We  are  lorry  indeed  to  oblerve,  that  Medicine  has 
hitherto  hardly  been  confidered  as  a popular  icience,  but 
as  a branch  of  knowledge  folely  confined  to  a particular 
fet  of  men,  while  all  the  relf  have  been  taught  not  only 
to  neglect,  but  even  to  dread  and  defpile  it.  It  will 
however  appear,  upon  a more  drift  examination,  that  no 
fcience  better  deferves  their  attention,  or  is  nioie  capable 


of  being  rendered  generally  ufeful. 

People  are  told,  that  if  they  dip  the  lead  into  medical 
knowledge,  it  will  render  them  fanciful,  and  make  them 
believe  thev  have  every  difeafe  of  which  they  read. 
This  T an  finished  will  feldom  be  the  cafe  with  ienfible 

tc’oplc  anU  flswofe  it  were,  they  uioft  focn  be  unde- 
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ceivcd.  A fliort  time  will  fhew  them  their  error,  and  a 
tittle  more  reading  will  infallibly  correct  it.  A fimde  in- 
ftance  will  fhew  the  abfurdity  of  this  notion.  A fenfible 
ady,  lather  than  read  a medical  performance,  which 
would  inftrnct  her  in  the  management  of  her  children 
generally  leaves  them  entirely  to  the  care  and  conduct  of 

the  molt  ignorant,  credulous,  and  fuperltitious  parr  of 
the  human  fpecies.  1 

No  part  of  Medicine  is  of  more  ceneml  import™^ 

children!  ?.,he  nuHinS  manlganent  of 

Thev  leave  rhp  r-.f  Pa-  a proi)er  attention  to  it. 

ihey  ,ea»e  the  foie  care  of  their  tender  offspring  at  the 

tery  tmre  when  care  and  attention  are  molt  nccelrv  to 

hirelings,  who  are  either  too  negligent  to  do  ,S 

or  too  ignorant  to  know  it.  We  will  vePn'i-e  • ir  Y 

tiat  more  human  lives  are  loll  bv  the  carledii  •!'■  '" U1? 

inattention  of  parents  and  nurfes  *h-n  -i-ef  1 i ” 

Faculty ; and  that  the  joint  *^4^  ^ 

vours,  both  of  private  perfons  and  the  nubhr  f n ' 

prefervation  of  infant  lives,  would  be  of  rmre  advmr  ^ 

to  fociety  than  the  whole  art  of  Medicine  unnn  tZ  r ge 

footing.  1 5 upon  its  prefent 

The  benefits  of  Medicine  n i •„ 

•confined  to  thofe  who  are  able  to  L Jc  e\ Wl11  ever 
>c Durfe,  the  far  greater  mrt  A P ^ ror  thern  5 and  of 
where  deprived  of  them  Phv*hnf  bke  Tl”  ^ T'7 
mud  live  by  their  employment  nnd  thT  ^ ,pe0ple’ 
want  advice  altogether'  o,  fi,  the P00r tmtfl cither 

worfe  than  none.°  There  arJ'ncM^  ^ 18 

wanting  well  difpofed  people  where 

willing  to  fupply  the  detect  V/  Le]  er.fenf^  who  are 
P»r,  did  not  their  Lr  of  if  ‘"f'”1  to  the 

inclination  to  do  good  Such  "1  <:‘te11  PuPP!'efs  their 
from  the  mod  noble  aid  mit?'?1'."'  ° 'CT  ‘‘Ccrrod 
loohlh  alarms  founded  in  their  caTby  ^ ' Vf ' b>'  the 
to  i aife  their  own  important  . * </1  ^et  ° mcn,  who, 

doing  good,  find  fault  with  difficul'i  sop  . 

.and  fleer  at  every  attempt  to  /r  U,y  COinniendabre, 

C 'goof- 
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good  ; and  that  their  practice,  which  is  generally  the 
refult  of  good  fenfe  and  obfervation,  affifted  by  a little 
medical  reading,  is  frequently  more  rational  than  that  of 
the  ignorant  retainer  to  phyfic,  who  defpifes  both  reafon 
and  obiervation,  that  he  may  go  wrong  by  rule ; and  who, 
while  he  is  dofing  his  patient  with  Medicines,  often 
neglects  other  things  of  far  greater  importance. 

Many  things  are  neceffary  for  the  Tick  belides  Medi- 
cine. Nor  is  the  perfon  who  takes  care  to  procure  thefe 
for  them,  of  lefs  importance  than  a phyfician.  The 
poor  oftener  perifh  in  difeafes  for  want  of  proper  nurfing 
than  of  Medicine.  T hey  are  frequently  in  want  of  even 
the  neceffaries  of  life,  and  hill  more  fo  of  what  is  proper 
for  a lick-bed.  No  one  can  imagine,  who  has  not  been 
a witnefs  of  thefe  fituations,  how  much  good  a well- 
difpofed  perfon  may  do,  by  only  taking  care  to  have 
fuch  wants  fupplied.  There  certainly  cannot  be  a more 
neceffary,  a more  noble,  or  a more  godlike  action,  chan 
to  adminifter  to  the  wants  of  our  fellow- creatures  in  dif- 
trefs.  While  virtue  or  religion  are  known  among  man- 
kind, this  conduct  will  be  approved  ; and  while  Heaven 
is  juft,  it  muff  be  rewarded ! 

Perfons  who  do  not  choole  to  adminifter  Medicine 
to  the  Tick,  may  neverthelefs  direct  their  regimen.  An 
eminent  medical  author  has  faid,  That  by  diet  alone  all 
the  intentions  of  Medicine  may  be  anfwered  *.  No 
doubt  a great  many  of  them  may ; but  there  are  other 
things  befides  diet  which  ought  by  no  means  to  be 
negledted.  Many  hurtful  and  deftrmftive  prejudices,  with 
regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  fick,  flill  prevail  among 
the  people,  which  perfons  of  better  fenfe  and  learning 
alone  can  eradicate.  To  guard  the  poor  againft  the  in- 
fluence of  thefe  prejudices,  and  to  inftil  into  their  minds 
fome  juft  ideas  of  the  importance  of  proper  food,  frefh 
air,  cleanlinefs,  and  other  pieces  of  regimen  neceffary  in 
difeafes,  would  be  a work  of  great  merit,  and  productive 
of  many  happy  confequences.  A proper  regimen,  in 
molt  difeafes,  is  at  leaft  equal  to  Medicine,  and  in  many 
of  them  jt  is  greatly  fuperior. 

* Arbuthnot, 
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To  affift  the  well-meant  endeavours  of  the  humane 
and  benevolent  in  relieving  diftrefs ; to  eradicate  dan- 
gerous and  hurtful  prejudices ; to  guard  the  ignorant 
and  credulous  agairift  the  frauds  and  impofitions  of 
quacks  and  impoflors  ; and  to  fhew  men  what  is  in  their 
own  power,  both  with  regard  to  the  prevention  and 
cure  of  difeafes,  are  certainly  objedts  worthy  of  the 
phyfician’s  attention.  Thefe  were  the  leading  views  in 
coinpofing  and  publifhing  the  following  fheets.  They 
were  fuggefted  by  an  attention  to  the  conduct  of  man- 
kind, with  regard  to  Medicine,  in  the  courfe  of  a pretty 
long  practice  in  different  parts  of  this  ifland,  during 
which  the  author  has  often  had  occafion  to  wifh  that  his 
patients,  or  thofe  about  them,  had  been  pofTeffed  of  fome 
Jfuch  plain  directory  for  regulating  their  condudt.  How 
far  he  has  fucceeded  in  his  endeavours  to  fupply  this  de- 
ficiency, muft  be  left  to  others  to  determine  : but  if  they 
be  found  to  contribute  in  any  meafure  towards  alleviating 
the  calamities  of  mankind,  he  will  think  his  labour  very 
well  bellowed. 
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PART  I. 


OF  THE 


GENERAL  CAUSES  OF  DISEASES. 

i 

CHAP.  I. 

OF  CHILDREN. 

HE  better  to  trace  difeafes  from  their  original 


caufes,  we  (hall  take  a view  of  the  common  treat- 
ment of  mankind  in  the  Hate  of  infancy.  In  this 
period  of  our  lives,  the  foundations  of  a good  or  bad 
conftirution  are  generally  laid  ; it  is  therefore  of  impor- 
tance, that  parents  be  well  acquainted  with  the  various 
caufes  which  may  injure  the  health  of  their  offspring. 

It  appears  from  the  annual  regiiters  of  the  dead,  that 
almoft  one  half  of  the  children  born  in  Great  Britain 
die  under  twelve  years  of  age;  To  many,  indeed,  this 
may  appear  a natural  evil ; but  on  due  examination  it 
will  be  found  to  be  one  of  our  own  creating.'  Were 
the  death  of  infants  a natural  evil,  other  animals  would 
be  as  liaole  to  die  young  as  man  $ but  this  we  find  is 
by  no  means  the  cafe. 

It  may  feem  ffcrange  that  man,  notwithftanding  his 
fuperior  reafon,  fhould  fa.l  fo  far  fhort  of  other  animals 
in  the  management  of  his  young  : But  our  furprife  will 
foon  ceafe,  if  we  confider  that  brutes,  guided  by  in- 
Hindi:,  never  err  in  this  refpect ; while  man,  trufting 
folely  to  art,  is  feldom  right.  Were  a catalogue  of 
thofe  infants  who  perifh  annually  by  art  alone  exhibited 
to  public  view,  it  would  aftonifh  molt  people. 
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If  parents  are  above  taking  care  of  then*  children,, 
otners  rnufl  be  employed  for  that  purpofe  : thirfe  will 
always  endeavour  to  recommend  ihemfelves  by  the 
appearance  of  extraordinary  . flvill  andaddrefs.  By  this 
means  fuch  a number  of  unneceflary  and  dcflruaive 
at  tides  have  been  introduced  into  the  diet,  clothing," 
See.  infants,  that  it  is  no  wonder  fo  many  of  them 
per  i Hi, 

Nothing  can  be  more  prepoflerous  than  a mother 
who  thinks  it  below  her  to  take  care  of  her  own  child, 
or  who  is  fo  ignorant  as  not  to  know  what  is  proper  to 
be  done  for  it.  If  we  fearch  Nature  throughout,  we 
cannot  find  a parallel  to  this.  Every  other  animal'  i$ 
the  nurfe  of  its  own  offspring,  and  they  thrive  accord- 
ingly. Were  the  brutes  to  bring  up  their  young  by 
proxy,  they  would  fhare  the  fame  fate  with  thofe  of  the 
human  fpecies. 

We  mean  not,  however,  to  impofe  it  a3  a talk  upon 
every  mother  to  luckle  her  own  child.  This.,  whatever 
fpeculative  writers  may  allege,  is  in  fome  cafes  imprac- 
ticable, and  would  inevitably  prove  deflrmftive  both 
to  the  mother  and  child.  Women  of  delicate  confti- 
tutions,  fubjeft  to  hyfteric  fits,  or  other  nervous  affec- 
tions, make  very  bad  nurfes*  : and  thefe- complaints 
are  now  fo  common,  that  it  is  rare  to  find,  a woman  of 
fafhion  free  from  them  ; fuch  women,  therefore,  fup- 
pofing  them  willing,  are  often  unable  to  fuckle  their 
own  children. 

Alrhofl:  every  mother  vrould  be  in  a condition  to- 
give  fuck,  did  mankind  live  agreeably  to  Nature^  but 
whoever  confiders  how  far  many  mothers  deviate  from 
her  dictates,  will  not  befurprifed  to  find  fome  of  them 
tillable  co  perform  that  neceffary  office.  Mothers  who 
3d  not  eat  a Tufficient  quantity  of  folid  food,  nor  enjoyr 
the  benefit  of  free  air  and  exercife,  can  neither  have 
wholefome  juices  themfelves,  nor  afford  proper  nourifh- 
nient  to  an  infant.  Hence  children  who  are  fuckled 

* * E-’i-it..  • i l ’ ' , ; . 1 ...  ..j  - uyv.  i 

* ' -*  J ] ' , tX 

* I have  .known  an  hyfteric  woman  kill  kev  child,  by  being 
^kied^vku  ii fit  in  ilie  ni^ht,  • ^ . jiv  ,-w 
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by  delicate  women,  either  die  young,  or  continue  weak 

and  fickly  all  their  lives. 

When  we  fay  that  mothers  are  not  always  in  a con- 
dition to  fuckle  their  own  children,  we  would  not  be 
underftood  as  difeouraging  that  practice.  Every  mo- 
ther who  can,  ought  certainly  to  perform  fo  tender  and 
agreeable  an  office  *.  But  fuppofe  it  to  be  out  of  her 
power,  the  may,  neverthelefs,  be  of  great  fervice  to  her 
Child.  The  bufinefs  of  nurfing  is  by  no  means  confined 
to  giving  fuck.  To  a woman  who  abounds  with  milk, 
this  is  the  eafiefl:  part  of  it.  Numberlefs  other  offices 
are  neceffary  for  a child,  which  the  mother  ought  at 
lead  to  fee  done. 

A mother  who  abandons  the  fruit  of  her  womb,  as 
toon  as  it  is  born,  to  the  foie  care  of  an  hireling,  hardly 
deferves  that  name.  A child  by  being  brought  up 
iinder  the  mother’s  eye^  not  only  fecures  her  affection, 
but  may  reap  all  the  advantages  of  a parent’s  care, 
though  it  be  ruckled  by  another.  How  can  a mother 
be  better  employed  than  in  fuperintending  the  nurfery  j 
This  is  at  once  theinoft  delightful  and  important  office; 
yet  the  moil  trivial  bufinefs  or  infipid  amufements  are 
often  preferred  to  it ! A flrong  proof  both  of  the  bad 
tafte  and  wrong  education  of  modern  females. 

It  is  indeed  to  be  regretted  that  more  care  is  no* 
beflowed  in  teaching  the  proper  management  of  chil- 
dren to  thofe  whom  Nature  has  defigned  for  mothers* 
This,  inftead  of  being  made  the  principal,  is  feidont 

* Many  advantages  would  arife  to  fociety,  as  well  as  to  indi- 
viduals, from  mothers  Tackling  their  own  children.  It  would 
prevent  the  temptation  which  poor  women  are  laid  under  of  abam ; 
doning  their  children  to  fuckle  thofe  of  ttye  rich  for  the  fake  c* 
gain  ; by  which  means  fociety  lofes  many  of  its  molt  ufeful  mem* 
bers,  and  mothers  become  in  tome  fenfe  the  murderers  of  thei ( 
own  offspring.  I am  fure  I fpeak  within  the  truth  when  I fay . 
that  not  one  in  twenty  of  thofe  children  live,  who  are  thus  aban- 
doned by  their  mothers.  For  this  reafon  no  mother  fhould  be 
allowed  to  fuckle  another’s  child  till  her  own  is  either  dead,  or  fit 
to  be  weaned.  A regulation  of  this  kind  would  fave  many  live« 
among  the  poorer  fort,  and  could  do  no  hurt  to  the  rich,  as  moil 
women  who  make  good  nurfes  are  able  t«  fuckle  two  children  in 
ItHjfc-effion  upon  tht  fame  milk. 
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confidered  as  any  part  of  female  education.  Is  it  any 
wonder,  when  females  fo  educated  come  to  be  mothers, 
that  they  fhould  be  quite  ignorant  of  the  duties  be- 
longing to  that  character  ? However  ftrange  it  may 
appear,  it  is  certainly  true,  that  many  mothers,  and  thofe 
of  fafhion  too,  are  as  ignorant,  when  they  have  brought 
a child  into  the  world,  of  what  is  to  be  done  for  it,  as 
the  infant  itfelf.  Indeed  the  moft  ignorant  of  the  fex 
are  generally  reckoned  moft  knowing  in  the  bufinefs 
of  nurfing.  Hence,  fenfible  people  become  the  dupes 
of  ignorance  and  fuperftition  ; and  the  nurfing  of  chil- 
dren, inftead  of  being  conduced  byreafon,is  the  refult 
of  whim  and  caprice  *. 

Were  the  time  that  is  generally  fpent  by  females  in 
the  acquifition  of  trifling  accomplifhments,  employed 
in  learning  how  to  bring  up  their  children  how  to 
drefs  them  fo  as  not  to  hurt,  cramp,  or  confine  their 
motions  ; how  to  feed  them  with  wholefome  and  nou- 
rifhing  food ; how  to  exercife  their  tender  bodies,  fo  as 
beft  to  promote  their  growth  and  ftrength  : were  thefe 
made  the  objects  of  female inftru&ion,  mankind  would 
derive  the  greatelt  advantages  from  it.  But  while  the 
education  of  females  implies  little  more  than  what  re- 
lates to  drefs  and  public  fhew,  we  have  nothing  toexpect 
from  them  but  ignorance  even  in  the  mofl  important 
concerns. 

Did  mothers  reflett  on  their  own  importance,  and  lay 
it  to  heart,  they  would  embrace  every  opportunity  of 
informing  themfelves  of  the  duties  which  they  ov/e  to 
their  infant  offspring.  It  is  their  province,  not  only  to 
form  the  body,  but  alfo  to  give  the  mmd  its  moft  early 
bias.  They  have  it  very  much  in  their  power  to  make 

* Tacitus,  the  celebrated  Roman  hiftorian,  complains  greatly 
of  thedegeneracy  of  the  Roman  ladies  in  his  time,  with  regard 
to  the  care  of  their  offspring.  He  fays  that  iu  former  times,  the 
grealeft  women  in  Rome,  ufed  to  account  it  their  chief  glory  to 
keep  the  houfe  and  attend  their  children  ; but  that  now  the  yo«og 
infant  was  committed  to  the  foie  ca’e  of  fome  poor  Grecian 
wench,  or  other  menial  fervant. — We  are  afraid,  wherever 
luxury  and  effeminacy  prevail,  there  will  be  too  much  giouu 
for  this  complaint, 
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men  healihy  or  valetudinary,  ufeful  in  life  or  the  pelfs 
of  fociety. 

But  the  mother  is  riot  the  only  perfon  concerned  in 
the  management  of  children.  The  father  has  aji  equal 
intereff  in  their  welfare,  and  ought  to  affift  in  every 
thing  mat  refpeCh  either  the  improvement  of  the  body 
or  mind. 

It  is  pity  that  the  men  Ihould  be  fo  inattentive  to  this 
matter.  Their  negligence  is  one  reafon  why  females 
know  fo  little  of  it.  Women  will  ever  be  defirous  to 
excel  in  fuch  accomplilhments  as  recommend  them  to 
the  other  fex.  But  men  generally  keep  at  fuch  adiftance 
from  even  the  fmalleft:  acquaintance  with  theaffairsofthe 
nurfery,  thatmany  wouldreckon  it  anaffront,  were  they 
luppofed  to  know  any  thing  of  them.  Not  fo,  however, 
with  the  kennel  or  the  ftables:  a gentleman  of  the  firft 
rank  is  not  alhamed  to  give  directions  concerning  the 
management  of  his  dogs  or  horfes,yetwould  blulhwere 
he  furprifed  in  performing  the  fame  office  for  that  being 
who  derived  its  exiftence  from  himfelf,  who  is  the  heir 
of  his  fortunes,  and  the  future  hope  of  his  country. 

Nor  have  phyficians.themfelves  been  Efficiently  at- 
tentive to'the  management  of  children  : this  has  been, 
generally  confidered  as  the  foie  province  of  old  women, 
while  men  of  the  firft  character  in  phyfic  have  refufedto 
vifit  infants  even  when  Tick.  Such  eonduCt  in  the  fa- 
culty has  not  only  caufed  this  branch  of  medicine  to  be 
negleCted,  but  has  alfo  encouraged  the  other  fex  to  af- 
fumeanabfolute  titleto  prefcribe  forchildreninthemoll 
dangerous  dife.nes.The  confequence  is,  that  a phyfician 
is  feldom  called  till  the  good  women  have  exhaufted  all 
their  fkill  j when  his  attendance  can  only  ferve  to  divide 
the  blame  and  appeafe  the  difconfolate  parents. 

Nurfes  ffiould  do  all  in  their  power  to  prevent  dil* 
eafes ; but  when  a child  is  taken  ill,  fome  perfon  of 
Ikili  ought  immediately  to  be  confulted.  The  difeafes 
of  children  are  generally  acute,  and  the  leaft  delay  is 
dangerous. 

. Were  phyficians  more  attentive  to  the  difeafes  of 
infents?  they  would  not  only  be  better  qualified  to  treat 
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them  properly  when  lack,  but  likewife  to  give  ufeful 
direftions  for  their  management  when  well.  The  diff 
eafes  of  children  are  by  no  means  fo  difficult  to  be 
iinderftood  as  many  imagine,  It  is  true,  children  can- 
not tell  their  complaints  ; but  the  caufes  of  them  may 
be  pretty  certainly  difeovered  by  obferving  the  fymp- 
toms,  and  putting  proper  queftions  to  the  nurfes.  Be- 
fides,  the  difeafes  of  infants  being  lefs  complicated,  are 
eafier  cured  than  thofe  of  adults  *, 

It  is  really  aftoniffiing,  that  fo  little  attention  fhould 
in  general  be  paid  to  the  prefervation  of  infants.  What 
labour  and  expence  are  daily  bellowed  to  prop  an  old 
tottering  carcafe  for  a few  years,  while  thoufands  of 
thofe  who  might  be  ufeful  in  life,  perilh  without  being 
regarded  ! Mankind  are  too  apt  to  value  th  ngs  ac- 
cording to  their  prefent,  not  their  future,  ufefulnefs. 
Though  this  i$  of  all  others  the  moft  erroneous  method 
ofeftimationj;  yet  upon  no  other  principle  is  it  poffible 
to  account  for  the  general  indifference  with  refped  tq 
the  death  of  infants. 

Of  Difeafcd  Parents . 

One  great  fource  of  the  difeafes  of  children  is,  the 
Vnhe^althiness  qf  parents.  It  would  be  as  reafon- 
able  to  expert  a rich  crop  from  a barren  foil,  as  that 
. iftrong  and  healthy  children  Ihould  be  born  of  parents 
whofe  conftitutions  have  been  worn  out  with  intern? 
perance  or  difeafe. 

An  ingenious  writer  f obferres,  that  on  the  confti- 
tution  of  mothers  depends  originally  that  of  their 
offspring.  No  one  who  believes  this,  will  be  furpriled, 
on  a view  of  the  fernale  world,  to  find  difeafes  and 

The  common  opinion,  that  the  difeafes  of  infants  are  hard  to 
clifcover  and  difficult  to  cure,  has  deterred  many  phyficians  from 
paying  that  attention  to  them  which  they  defeve.  I can,  how- 
ever' ffom  experience  declare,  that  this  opinion  is  without  foun- 
dation ; and  that  the  difeafes  of  infants  are  neither  fo  difficult  tQ 
idifeover  nor  fo  ill  to  cure,  as  thofe  of  adults# 
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death  fo  frequent  among  children.  A delicate  female, 
brought  up  within  doors, -an  utter  ftranger  to  exerdfe 
and  open  air,  who  lives  on  tea  and  other  flops,-  may 
bring  a child  into  the  world,  but  it  will  hardly  be  fit  to 
live.  The  firft  blaft  of  difeafe  will  nip  the  tender  plant 
in  the  bud  : or  fhould  it  draggle  through  a few  years’ 
exiflence,  its  feeble  frame,  fhaken  with  convulfions 
from  every  trivial  caufe,  will  be  unable  to  perform  the 
common  functions  of  life,  and  prove  a burden, 3to 
fociety.  s;  T 

If,  to  the  delicacy  of  mothers,  we  add  the  irregular 
lives  of  fathers,  we  (hall  fee  further  caufe  to  believe  that 
children  are  often  hurt  by  the  conftitution  of  their 
parents.  A fickly  frame  may  -be  originally  induc.ed'by 
hardfhips  or  intemperance,  but  chiefly  by  the  latser. 
It  isimpoffible  that  a courfe  of  vice  (hall  not  fpoil  the 
bed  conditution  : and,  did  the  evil  terminate  heref'it 
would  be  a juft  punifhment  for  the  folly  of  the  fuffeikr  ; 
but  when  once  a difeafe  is  contracted  and  rivettediin 
ihe  habit,  it  is  entailed  on  poderity.  What  a dreadful 
inheritance  is  the  gout,  the  fcurvy,  or  the  king’s  evil,  to 
tranfmit  to' our  offspring!  how  happy  had  it  been  for 
the  heir  of  many  a great  edate,  .had  he  been  born  a 
beggar,  rather  than  to  inherit  his  father’s  fortunes  at 
the  expence  of  inheriting  his  difeafes ! 

Aperfonlabouring  under  any  incurable  malady  ought 
not  marry.  He  thereby  not  only  fhortens  his  own 
.life,  but  tranfmits  mifery  to  others  .;  but  when  both 
parties  are  deeply  tainted  with  the  fcrophula,the  fcurvy, 
or  the  like,  the  effeCts  mud  be  dill  worfe.  If,  fucU 
have  any  ilfue,  they  mud  be  miferable  indeed.  Wtjnt 
of  attention,  to  thefe  things,  in  forming  connections  for 
life,  has  rooted  out  more  families  than  plague,  famine, 
or  the  fword  ; and  as  long  as  thefe  connections  are 
formed  from  mercenary  view's,  the  evil  will  be  con- 
tinued”'. 

fj  j 

* 7 he  Lacedemonians  condemned  their  king  Archidamus  for 
Jniving  married  a weal:,  puny  wonvan  ; becaoie,  laid  they,  inftcad 
of  propagating  a race  bi  .heroes,  you  will  fill  the  throne  wild  a 
.pip£eny  of. changelings, 
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In  our  matrimonial  contracts,  it  is  amazing  fo  little 
regard  is  had  to  the  health  and  form  of  the  object. 
Our  fportfmen  know  that  the  generous  courier  cannot 
be  bred  out  of  the  foundered  jade,  nor  the  fagacious 
fpaniel  out  of  the  fnarling  cur.  I his  i fettled  upon 
immutable  laws.  The  man  who  marries  a woman  of 
a fickly  conflitution,  and  defeended  of  unhealthy  pa- 
rents, whatever  his  views  may  be,  cannot  be  faid  to  ad 
a prudent  part.  A difeafed  woman  mav  prove  fertile  ; 
fhould  this  be  the  cafe,  the  family  mult  become  an  in- 
firmary : what  profpedt  of  happinefs  the  father  of  fuch 
a family  has,  we  lhall  leave  any  one  to  judge  *. 

Such  children  as  have  the  misfortune  to  be  born  of 
difeafed  parents,  will  require  to  be  nurfed  with  greater 
care  than  others.  This  is  the  only  way  to  make  amends 
for  the  dcfedls  of  conflitution  ; and  it  will  often  go  a 
great  length.  A healthy  nurle,  wholefome  air,  and 
fuflicient  exercife,  will  do  wonders.  But  when  thefe 
are  negledted,  little  is  to  be  expe&ed  from  any  other 
quarter.  The  defedis  of  conflitution  cannot  be  fup- 
plied  by  medicine. 

Thofe  who  inherit  any  family-difeafe  ought  to  be 
verycircumfpedt  in  their  manner  of  living.  They  fhould 
confider  well  the  nature  of  fuch  difeafe,  and  guard 
againft  it  by  a proper  regimen.  It  is  certain,  that 
family -difeafes  have  often,  by  proper  care,  been  kept 
off  for  one  generation  ; and  there  is  reafon  to  believe, 
that,  by  perfiflirg  in  the  fame  courfe,  fuch  difeafes 
might  at  length  be  wholly  eradicated.  This  is  a lubjcdt 
very  little  regarded,  though  of  the  greatefl  importance, 
Familv-conftitutions  are  as  capable  of  impovement  as 
family-eflatesj  and  the  libertine,  who  impairs  the  one, 

* The  Jews,  by  their  laws,  were,  in  certain  cafes,  forbid  ro 
have  any  manner  of  commerce  with  the  difeaftd  ; and  indeed  to 
this,  all  wife  Icgifiators  ought  to  have  a fpecial  regard.  In  feme 
countries,  difeafed  perfor.s  have  actually  been  forbid  to  marry. 
This  is  an  evil  of  a complicated  kind,  a natural  deformity, 
and  political  mifehief ; and  therefore  requires  a public  epnfi- 
deration* 
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does  greater  injury  to  his  poflerity  than  the  prodigal 
who  Squanders  the  other. 

Of  the  Clothing  of  Children , 

The  Clothing  of  an  infant  is  fo  fimple  a matter,  that 
it  is  furpriftng  how  any  perfon  fhould  err  in  it  ; yet 
many  children  lofc  their  lives,  and  others  aredcformed, 
by  inattention  to  this  article. 

Nature  knows  of  no  ufe  of  clothes  to  an  infant,  but 
to  keep  it  warm.  All  that  is  neceffary  for  this  pmpofe, 
is  to  wrap  it  in  a foft  loofe  covering.  Were  a t mother 
left  to  the  dictates  of  Nature  alone,  ffie  would  certainly 
purfue  this  courfe.  But  the  bufinefs  of  dr  effing  an 
infant  has  long  been  out  of  the  han  s of  mothers,  and 
has  at  laft  become  a fecret  which  none  but  adepts 
pretend  to  underhand. 

From  the  rnoft  early  ages  it  has  been  thought 
neceffary,  that  a woman  in  labour  ffiou'Id  have  fome 
perfon  to  attend  her.  This  in  time  became  a bufmels - 
pnd,  as  in  all  others,  thofe  who  were  employed  in  it 
drove  to  outdo  one  another  in  the  different  branchesof 
their  profeffion.  The  dreffingof  a child  came  of  courfe 
to  be  confidered  as  the  midyvife’s  province  ; who  no 
doubt  imagined,  that  the  more  dexterity  fhe  could  ffiew 
in  this  article,  the  more  her  (kill  would  be  admired. 
Her  attempts  are  feconded  by  the  vanity  of  parents, 
who,  too  often  defirous  of  making  a ffiew  of  the  infant 
as  foon  as  it  was  born,  were  ambitious  to  have  as  much 
finery  heaped  upon  it  as  poffible.  Thus  it  came  to  be 
thought  as  neceffary  fora  midwife  to  excel  in  bracing 
and  dreffing  an  infant,  as  for  a furgeon  to  be  expert 
}n  applying  bandages  to  a broken  limb  ; and  the  po.  r 
child,  as  foon  as  it  came  into  the  world,  had  as  many 
rollers  and  wrappers  applied  to  its  body,  as  if  every 
bone  had  been  fraCtured  in  the  birth  i while  thefe  were 
often io  tight,  as  not  only  to  gall  and  wound  its  tender 
frame,  but  even  to  obftruCl  the  motion  of  the  heart, 
Jungs,  andot[ier  organs  peceffary  to  life. 
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•ST;Inv  moff  pdrtsof  Britain,  the  practice  of  roiling 
children  with  fo  many  bandages  is  now,  an  fome  mea* 
ftire,  laid  afide;  but  it  would  ftill  be  a difficult  talk  to 
perfuade-  the  generality  of  mankind,  that  the  fhape  o? 
an  infaiit  does  not  entirely  depend  on  the  care  of  the 
midwife.  So  far,  however,  are  all  her  endeavours  to 
inend  the  fhape  from  being  fuccefsful,  that  they  con^ 
ftantly  operate  the  contrary  way,  and  mankind  become 
deformed  in  proportion  to  the  means  ufed  to  prevent 
it.  How  little  deformity  of  body  is  to  be  found  arriohg 
uncivilized  nations:?  So  little  indeed,  that  it  is  Villi 
.garly  believed  they  put  all  their  deformed  cbildreh  td 
death.  The  truth  is,  they  hardly  know  fuch  a thing  ai 
a deformed  child.  Neither  fhould  we,  if  we  followed 
• their  example.  Savage  nations  never  think  of  mana- 
cling their  children.  They  allow  them  the  full  ufe  6f 
every  organ,  carry  them  abroad  in  the  open  air,  wafli 
.their  bodies  da:ly  in  cold  water,  &c.  By  this  manage^ 
meat  their  children  become  fo  ftrong  and  hardy,  that 
by  .the  time  oiir  puny  infants  get  out  of  the  nurfe’s 
arms,  theirs  are  able  to  fhif't  for  themfelvesV 

Among  brute  animals,  no  art  is  neceflary  to  procure 
a fine  fhape.  Though  many  of  them  are  extremely 
delicate  when  they  come  into  the  world,  yet  we  never 
find  them  grow  crooked  for  want  of  Twaddling  bands. 
Is  Nature  lefs  generous  to  the  human  kind?  No:  buc 
we  take  the  bufinefs  out  of  Nature’s  hands. 

Not  only  the  analogy  of  other  animals,  but  the  very 
feelings  of  infants  tell  us,  they  ought  to  be  kept  eafy 
and  free  from  preffure.  They  cannot  indeed  tell  their 
complaints,  but  they  can  fhew  figns  of  pain;  and  this 
they  never  fail  to  do,  by  crying  when  hurt  by  their 
clothes.  No  fooner  are  they  freed  from  their  bracings^ 
than  they  feem  pleafed  and  happy:  yet,  ftrange  infa,- 

* A friend  of  mine,  who  was  feveral  years  on  the  coafl  of 
Africa,  tells  me,  that  the  natives  neither  put  any  clothes  upon  their 
-children, , npy  apply,  to  tljeir  bodies  bandages  of  any  kind,  but  lay 
them  on  a 'pallet,  and.  fufFer  them  to  tumble  about  at  pleafure 
yft  thcfgarc  tMrftVaiglit,  Und  feldom  have  any  difeafe. 
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tti at? on  ! the  moment  they  hold  their  peace,  they  are 
again  committed  to  their  chains. 

If.  we.confider  the  b-  dy  of  an  infant  as  a bundle  of 
foft  pipes,  replcnifhed  with  fluids  in  continual  motion, 
the  danger  of  preflure  will  appear  in  the  ftrongeft  light. 
Nature,  in  order  to  make  way  for  the  growth  of  the 
childrew,  has  formed  the  ir  bodies  foft  and  flexible;  and 
left  they  fhould  receive  any  injury  from  preflure  in  the 
womb,  has  furrounded  the  feet  us  everywhere  with 
fluids.  This  (hews  the  care  which  Nature  takes  to  prer 
v.ent  all  unequal  preflure  on  the  bodies  of  infants,  and 
to  defend  them  againft  every  thing  that  might  in  the 
ieaft  cramp  or  confine  their  motions. 

Even  the  bones  of  an  infant  are  fo  foft -and  cartila* 
ginous,  that  they  readily  yield  to  the  flighted:  preflure, 
and  eafily  affiime  a bad  fliape,  which  can  never  after 
be  remedied.  Hence  it  i , that  fo  many  people  appear 
with  high  ftiouldeys,  crooked  fpines,  and  flat  breads, 
who  were  aswell-proportionea  at  their  births  as  others, 
but  had  the  misfortune  to  be  fqueezeci  out  of  Ihape  by 
the  application  of  flays  anft  bandages, 

Preflure,  by  obftnnfting  the  circulation,  likewife 
prevents  the  equal  diflrjbudon  of  nourifhment  to  the 
different  parts  of  the  body,  by  which  means  the  growth 
becomes  unequal.  One  part  grows  too  large,  while 
another  remains  oo  final! ; and  thus  in  time  the  whole 
frame  becomes  difproportioned  and  mifhapen.  To  this 
we  mutt  add,  that  when  a child  is  cramped  in  its 
clothes  it  naturally  flirinks  froiq  the  part  that  is  hurt; 
and  by  putting  its  body  into  unnatural  poftures,  it 
becomes  deformed  by  habit. 

Deformity  of  bo  y may  indeed  proceed  from  weak- 
ness or  uifeaie;  but,  in  general,  it  is  the  effeft  of  im- 
proper clothing.  Nine-tenths,  at  lead:,  of  the  de- 
formity among  mankind  muti  be  imputed  to  this 
caufe.  A.  deformed  body  is  nut  only  difagreeable  to 
the  eye,  but  by  a bad  figure  botfi  the  animal  and  vital 
functions  mult  be  impeded,  and  of  courfe  health  im- 
paired. Hence  few  people  remarkably  njisfhapen  are 
ftrong  or  healthy. 
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"lire  new  motions  which  commence  at  the  birth,  as 
ihe  circulation,  of  the  whole  mafs  of  blood  through 
the  lungs,  refpiration,  the  periflahic  motion,  &c.  af- 
ford another  ftrong  argument  for  keeping  the  body  of 
an  infant  free  from  all  prefiure.  Thefe  organs,  not 
having  been  accuftomed  to  move,  are  eafily  flopped; 
but  when  this  happens,  death  tnufl  enfue.  Hardly  any 
method  could  be  clevifed  more  effectually  to  flop  thefe 
motions,  than  bracing  the  body  too  tight  with  rollers  * 
and  bandages.  Were  thefe  to  be  applied  in  the  fame 
manner  to  the  body  of  an  adult  for  an  equal  length  of 
thne,  they  wou'd  hardly  fail  to  hurt  the  digeffion  and 
make  him  Tick.  How  much  more  hurtful  thev  muff 
prove  to  the  tender  bodies  of  infants,  we  fhall  leave 
any  one  to  judge. 

Whoever  confiders  thefe  tilings,  will  notbe  furprifed 
that  fo  many  children  die  of  convulfions  loon  after 
she  birth.  Thefe  firs  are  generally  attributed  to  fome 
inward  caufe;  but  in  fact,  they  of'tener  proceed  front 
®nr  own  imprudent  conduct.  I have  known  a child 
leized  with  c.onvnlfion  fits  loon  after  the  midwife  had 
done  Twaddling  it,  who  upon  taking  off  the  rollers  and 
bandages,  was  immediately  relieved,  and  never  had 
the  difeafe  afterwards.  Numerous  examples  of  this 
might  be  given,  were  they  neceffarv. 

It  would  be  fafer  to  fallen  the  clothes  of  an  infant 
with  firings  than  pins,  as  they  often  gall  and  irritate 
their  tender  fklns,  and  occafion  diforders.  Pins  have 
been  found  flicking  oove  half  an  inch  into  the  body 
of  a child,  after  it  bad  uied  of  convulfion  fits,  whiett 
in  all  probability  proceeded  from  that  caufe. 

Children  are  not  oniv  hurt  by  the  tightnefs  of  their 
clothes,  but  alfo  by  the  quantity.  Every  child  has 
fome  degree  of  fever  after  the  birth;  and  if  it  be  loaded 
with  too  many  clothes,  the  fever  muff  be  increafed. 
But  this. is  not  all;  the  child  is  generally  laid  in  bed 

* This  fs  by  no  means  inveighing  againR  a thing  that  docs  not 
happen.  In  many  parts  of  Britain  at  this  day,  a roller,  eight  or 
teti  feet  in  length, ' is  applied  tightly  roupd  the  child’s  body  as 
feen  as  it.is  born, 
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with  the  mother,  who  is  often  likewife  feverilh : to 
which  we  may  add  the  heat  of  the  bed-chamber,  the 
win^s  and  other  heating  things,  too  frequently  given 
to  children  immediately  after  the  birth.  When  all 
thefe  are  combined,  which  does  not  feldoni  happen, 
they  mu  ft.  increafe  the  fever  to  Rich  a degree  as  will 
endanger  the  life  of  the  infant. 

The  danger  of  keeping  infants  too  hot  will  further 
appear,  if  we  confider  that,  after  they  have  been  for 
Lome  time  in  the  fituation  mentioned  above,  they  are 
often  fent  into  the  country  to  be  nurfed  in  a cold 
houfe.  Is  it  any  wonder,  if  a child,  from  Rich  a tran- 
fition,  catches  a mortal  cold,  or  contracts  forne  other, 
fatal  difeafe  ? When  an  infant  is  kept  too  hot,  itslungs, 
not  being  fufficiently  expanded,  are  apt  to.  remain 
weak  and  flaccid  for  life hence  proceeds  coughs,  con- 
fumptions.  and  other  difeafcs  of  the  bread. 

It  would  anfwer  little  purpofe  to  fpecify  the  parti- 
cular fpecies  of  drefs  proper  for  an  infant.  Thefe  will 
always  varyin  different  countries,  according  to  cuftom. 
and  the  humour  of  parents.  The  great  rule  to  be  ob- 
ferved  is,  ‘That  a child  havs  no  more  clothes  than  are 
rtecejfary  to  keep  it  warm , and  that  they  be  quite-  eafy 
for  its  body. 

Stays  are  the  very  bane  of  infants.  A volume  would 
not  fuffice  to  point  out  all  the  bad  effects  of  this  ridi- 
culous piece  of  drefs  both  on  children  and  adults. 
The  madnefs  in  favour  of  flays  feerns,  however,  to  be 
iomewhat  abated;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  world 
will,  in  time,  become  wife  enough  to  know,  that  the 
human  fl>  me  does  not  I'olely  depend  upon  whalebone 
and  band  leather  *.  ' 

* Stays  made  of  bend  leather  are  worn  by  all  the  women  of 
lower  ftation  in  many  parts  of  E 'inland. 

I am  forry  to  underftand,  that  there  are  ft 'll  mothers  mad 
enough  to  lace  their  daughters  very  tight  in  order  to  improve 
their  (hape.  As  reafoning  would.be  totally  loft;  mr>n  fuch  people. 
x (hall  beg  leave  ju  11  to  afk  them,  Why  there  are  ten  deformed 
women  for  one  fr.asi  ? and  likewife  to  recommend  to  their  perufai 
a.  fl.cn  moral  precept,  which  forbids  us  to  deform  the  ha  man  body. 
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I flail  only  add  with  refpeft  to  the  clothes  of  chiU 
dren,  that  they  ought  to  be  kept  thoroughly  cleans 
Children  perfpire  more  than  adults  •,  and  if  their 
clothes  be  not  frequently  changed,  they  become  very 
hurtruk.  Dirty  clothes  not  only  gall  and  fret  the  ten-< 
der  flvins  of  infants,  but  iikewife  occallons  ill-fmells ; 
and,  what  is  worfe,  tend  to  produce  vermin  and  cuta- 
neous difeafes. 

Cleanlinels  is  not  only  agreeable  to  the  eye,  but 
tends  greatly  to  preferve  the  health  of  children.  It 
promotes  the  perfpiration,  and,  by  that  means,  frees 
the  bodyfrom  fuperfhioushumours*  which,  if  retained, 
could  not  fail  to  cccafion  difeafes.  No  mother  or 
nurfecan  have  any  excufe  for  allowing  a child  to  be 
difty.  Poverty  may  oblige  her  to  give  it  coarfe 
clothes  ; but  if  die  does  ndt  keep  them  clean,  it  m.uft 
be  her  own  haul'. 

i )Si.U  > •'  *-  • . * • * 

Of  the  Feed  of  Children . 

Nature  not  only  points  out  the  food  proper  for  an 
infant,  but  actually  prepares  it.  This,  however,  is  not 
fiimeient  to  prevent  fome  who  think  tbemfelves  wifer 
than  Nature,  from  attempting  to  bring  up  their  chil- 
dren without  her  provision.  Nothing  can  fhew  the  dif- 
pofition  which  mankind  have  to  depart  from  Nature, 
rriore  than  their  endeavouring  to  bring  up  children 
without  the  breali.  The  mother’s  milk,  or  that  of  a 
healthy  nurfe,  is  unqueftionably  the  befl  food  for  an 
infant.  Neither  art  nor  Nature  can  afford  a proper 
fubfiitute  for  it.  Children  may  feem  to  thrive  for  a 
few  months  without  the  brcafl ; but  when  teething, 
the  final '-pox,  and  other  difeafes  incident  to  childhood, 
come  on,  they  generally  perifli. 

A child,  loon  after  the  birth,  {hews  an  inclination  tq 
fuck;  and  there  is  no  reafon  why  it  fliould  not  be  gra- 
tified. It  is  true,  the  mother’s  milk  does  not  always 
come  immediately  after  the  birth  ; but  this  is  the  way 
• to  bring  it;  befn'es  the  fir  ft  milk  that  the  child  can 
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fouee^e  out-  of  thefwejaft  nnfwer  g- f U<iftirpdfe  • off&Ieaijnf- 
ing,  better  than  all  the  drugs  in  the  apothecary's  (hops 
and  at  tire  fame  time  prevents  imflammations  of  ths 
bread.,  fevers,  and  other  d i fea tes • ii i cidentj; o mot he  rs 
nit  is  d range  how  people  came  to  think, that  the  fird 
thing  given  to  a child  fboiuld  be  drugs.  dhis  is  be- 
ginning with  medicine  by  times,  and  no  winder  if  they 
generally  end  with  it.  It  iometimes  happens  indeed# 
that  a child-does  not  difebarge  the  meconium,  fo  footias 
could  be  wifhed ; this  has  induced  phyficians,  in  fuch 
cafes,  togive  fomething  of  an  opening  nature  to  cleanfe 
thefird  paffages.  Midwives  have  improved  upon  this 
hint,  and  never  fail  to  give  fyrups-,  oils,  &c.  whether 
they  be  neceflary  or  not.  Cramming  an  infant  with 
fuch  indigedible  duff  asfeon  as  it  is  born,  can*hardly 
fail  to, make  it  fick,  and  is  more  likely  to  occafion  dil-. 
eafes  than  to  prevent  them.  Children  are  feldom  long 
after  the  birth  without  having  paffage  both  by  ffool  and 
urine;  though  thefe  evacuations  may  be  wanting  for 
fome  time  without  any  danger.  But  if  children  mud 
have  fomething  before  they  be  allowed  the  bread,  let 
it -be  a little  thin  water  pap,  to  which  may  be  added  an 
equal  quantity  of  new  milk;  or  rather  water  alone* 
with  the  addition  of  a little  moid  fugar.  If  this  be  given 
without  any  wine  or  fpiceries,  i:  will  neither  heat  the 
blood,  load  ihedomach,  nor  occafion  gripes. 

Tl'pon  the  fird  fight  of  an  infant,  almod  every  perfon 
irftruck  with  the  idea  of  its  being  weak,  feeble,  and 
wanting  fupport.  This  naturally  luggelts  the  need  of 
Cordials.  Accordingly  wines  are  univerfally  mixed  with 
the  fird  food  of  children.  Nothing  can  be  more  falla-- 
Cious  th<m  this  way  of  reafoning,  or  more  hurtful  to' 
infants  than  the  conduct  founded  upon  it.  Children 
require  very  little  food  for  fome  time  after  the  birth; 
and  what  they  receive  fhould  be  thin,  weak,  Imht,  and 
<Sf  a cooling  quality.  A very  fmall  quantity  of  wine, 
is  fufficient  to  heat  and  inflame  the  blood  of  an  infant; 
but  every  perfon  converfant  in  thefe  matters  mult 
know,  that  mod  of  the  difeafes  of  infants  proceed 
from  the  heat  of  their  humours,  'i,,?  h • i;!  1 
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If  the  mother  or  nurfe  has  enough  of  milk,  the  child 
will  need  I it  tie  or  noother  food  beforethethird  or  fourth 
month.  It  will  then  be  p:cper  to  give  it,  once  or  twice 
a-day,  a little  of  fome  food  that  is  eafy  of  d’geftion,  as 
water-pap,  miik-pottage,  weak  broth  with  bread  in  it, 
and  fuch  like.  This  will  eafe  the  mother,  will  accuf- 
tcm  the  child  by  degrees  to  take  food,  and  will  render 
the  weaning  both  lei's  difficult  and  lefs  dangerous.  All 
gteat  and  ludden  tranfitions  are  to  be  avoided  in  nurfi 
ing.  For  this  purpofe,  the  food  of  children  ought  not 
only  to  be  fi tuple,  but  to  refemble,  as  nearly  as  pof- 
fible,  the  properties  of  milk.  Indeed,  milk  itfelf  fhould 
make  a principal  part  of  their  food,  not  only  before 
they  are  weaned,  but  for  fome  time  dfter. 

Next  to  milk,  we  would  recommend  good  light 
bread.  Bread  may  be  given  to  a child  as  foon  as  it 
ffitws  an  inclination  to  chew  ; and  it  may  at  all  times 
be  allowed  as  much  plain  bread  as  it  will  eat.  The 
very  chewing  of  Tread  will  promote  the  cutting  of  the 
teeth,  and  the  difcharge  of- faliva,  while,  by  mixing 
with  the  nurfe’s  milk  in  the  ftomach,  it  will  afford  an 
excellent  noufilhmeilt.  Children  difcover  an  early 
inclination  to  chew  whatever  is  put  into  their  hands. 
Parents  obferve  the  inclination,  but  generally  miftake 
the  object.  Inftead  of  giving  the  child  fomething 
which  may  at  once  exercife  its  gums  and  afford  it 
nourilhment,  they  commonly  put  into  its  hands  a piece 
of  hard  metal,  or  impenetrable  coral.  A cruft  of  bread 
is  the  belt  gum-ftick.  It  not  only  anfwers  the  purpofe 
better  than  any  thing  elfe,  but  has  the  additional  pro- 
perties of  nourifhing  the  child  and  carrying  the  faliva 
down  into  the  ftomach,  which  is  too  valuable  a liquor 
to  be  loft. 

Bread,  befides  being  ufed  dry,  maybe  many  ways 
prepared  into  food  for  children.  One  of  the  belt  me- 
thods is  to  boil  it  in  water,  afterwards  pouring  the 
water  off,  and  mixing  with  the  bread  a proper  quantity 
of  new  milk  unboiled.  Milk  is  both  more  wholTome 
and  nourifhing  this  way  than  boiled,  and  is  lelsaptto 
occaffoii  coiuvenefs.  For  a child  farther  advanced, 

bread 
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bread  may  be  mixed  in  veal  or  chicken  broth,  made 
into  puddings,  or  the  like.  Bread  is  a proper  food  for 
children  at  all  times,  provided  it  be  plain,  made  of 
wholefome. grain,  and  well  fermented;  but  when  en- 
riched with  fruits,  fugars,  or  fuch  things,  it  becomes- 
very  unwholefome. 

Itis  loon  enough  to  allow  children  animal  food  when; 
they  have  got  teeth  to  eat  it.  They  fliould  never  talle 
it  till  after  they  are  weaned,  and  even  then  they  ought 
to  ufe  it  fparingly.  Indeed,  when  children  live  wholly 
on  vegetable  food,  it  is  apt  to  four  on  their  Itomachs  ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  too  much  flelh  heats  the  body, 
and  oqcaiions  fevers  and  other  inflammatory  difeafes. 
This  plainly  points  out  a due  mixture  of  animal  and 
vegetable  food  as  molt  proper  for  children. 

Few  things  prove  more  hurtful  to  infants  than  the 
common  method  of  fweetening  their  food,  it  entices 
them  to  take  more  than  they  ought  to  do,  which  makes 
them  grow  fat  and  bloated.  It  is  pretty  certain,  if  the 
food  of  children  were  quiteplain,  that  they  would  never 
take  more  than  enough.  Their  excdl'es  are  entirely 
pwing  to  nurfes.  If  a child  be  gorged  with  food  at 
all  hours,  and  enticed  to  take  it,  by  making  it  fweet 
and  agreeable  to  the  palate,  is  it  any  wonder  that  fuch 
a child  fliould  in  time  be  induced  to  crave  more  food 
than  it  ought  to  have  ? > 

Children  may  be  hurt  by  too  little  as  well  as  too 
much  food.  After  a child  is  weaned,  it  ought  to  be 
fed  four  or  five  times  a day  ; but  fliould  never  be  ac- 
cuftomed  to  eat  in  the  night  j neither  fliould  it  have 
too  much  at  a time.  Children  thrive  beft  with  fmzdl 
quantities  of  food  frequently  given.  This  neither  over- 
loads the  ftomach  nor  hurts  the  digeflion,  and  is  cer- 
tainly mofl:  agreeable  to  nature. 

Writers  on  nurfmg  have  inveighed  with  fuch  vehe- 
mence againfl giving  children  too  much  food,  that  many 
parents,  by  endeavouring  to  fliun  that  error,  have  run 
into  the  oppofite  extreme,  and  ruined  the  conflitutions 
of  their  children.  But  the  error  of  pinching  children 
in  their  food  is  more  hurtful  than  the  other  extreme. 
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Nature  has  many  wavs  of  relieving herfelf  when  over- 
charged ; but  a child,  who  is  pinched  with  hunger,  will 
nevei  become  a throng  or  a healthy  man.  That  errors 
Are  frequently  committed  on  both  tides,  we  are  ready 
to  acknowledge ; but  where  one  child  is  hurt  by  the 
quantity  of  its  food,  ten  fuller  from  the  quality.  I his  is 
the  principal  evil,  and  claims  our  ftritfeft  attention. 

Many  people  imagine,  that  the  food  which  they 
themfelves  love  cannot  be  bad  for  their  children  : but 
this  notion  is  very  abfurd.  In  the  more  advanced 
periods  of  life  we  often  acquire  an  inclination  for  food, 
which  when  children  we  could  not  enduie.  Befides, 
there  are  many  things  that  by  habit  may  agree  very 
well  with  the  ftomach  of  a grown  perfon,  which  would 
be  hurtful  to  a child  : as  high  feafoned,  faired,  and 
imoke-dried  provifions,  &c.  It  would  alfo  be  improper 
to  feed  children  with  fat  meat,  ftrong  broths,  rich 
foups,  or  the  like. 

All  ftrong  liquors  are  hurtful  to  children.  Some 
parents  teach  their  children  to  guzzle  ale,  and  other 
fermented  liquors,  at  every  meal.  Such  a practice  can- 
not fail  to  do  mifchieF  Thefe  children  feldom  efcapethe 
violence  of  the  fmall-pox,  mealies,  hooping  cough,  or 
fome  inflammatory  diforder.  Milk,  water:,  butter- 
milk, or  whey,  are  the  mofl  proper  for  children  to 
drink.  If  they  have  any  thing  ftronger,  it  may  be  fine 
fmall  beer,  or  a little  wine  mixed  with  water.  The 
ftomachs  of  children  can  digeft  well  enough  without 
the  afiiftance  of  warm  ftwrtulants  : befides,  being  na- 
turally hot,  they  are  eafily  hurt  by  every  thing  of  k 
heating  quality. 

Few  things  are  more  hurtful  to  children  than  unripe 
fruits.  They  weaken  the  powers  of  digeftion,  and  four 
and  relax  the  ftomach,  by  which  means  it  becomes  a 
proper  neft  for  infects.  Children  indeed  fhew  a great 
inclination  for  fruit,  and  I am  apt  to  believe,  that  if 
good  ripe  fruit  were  allowed  them  in  proper  quantity, 
it  would  have  no  bad  tffefts.  We  never  find  a natural 
inclination  wrong,  if  properly  regulated.  Fruits  art 
generally  of  a cooling  nature,  and  correct  the  heat  and 
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acrimony  of  the  humours.  This  is  what  mod  children 
require  ; only  care  fhould  be  taken  left  they  exceed. 
Indeed  the  beft  way  to  prevent  children  from  going  to 
excefs  in  the  ufe  of  fruit,  or  eating  that  which  is  bad, 
is  to  allow  them  a proper  quantity  of  what  is  good  *. 

Roots  which  contain  a crude  vifcid  juice  fhould  be 
fparingly  given  to  children.  They  fill  the  body  with 
grofs  humours,  and  tend  to  produce  eruptive  difeafes. 
This  caution  is  peculiarly  neceffary  for  the  poor  ; glad 
to  obtain,  at  a fmall  price,  what  will  fill  the  bellies  of 
their  children,  they  fluff  them  two  or  three  times  a day 
with  crude  vegetables.  Children  had  better  eat  a 
fmaller  quantity  of  food  which  yields  a wholefome 
nourifhment,  than  be  crammed  with  what  their  digeftive 
powers  are  unable  properly  to  affimilate. 

Butter  ought  likewife  to  be  fparingly  given  to  chil- 
dren. It  both  relaxes  the  ftomach,  and  produces  grofs 
humours.  Indeed,  rnoft  things  that  are  fat  or  oily  have 
this  effedt.  Butter  when  falted  becomes  ftill  more  hurt- 
ful. Inftead  of  butter,  fo  liberally  given  to  children 
in  molt  parts  of  Britain, we  would  recommend  honey. 
Children  who  eat  honey  are  feldorn  troubled  with 
worms  : they  are  alfo  lefs  fubjefl  to  cutaneous  difeafes, 
as  itch,  fcabbed  head,  &c. 

Many  people  err  in  thinking  that  the  diet  of  children 
ought  to  be  altogether  moift.  When  children  live  en- 
tirely upon  flops,  it  relaxes  their  lolids,  renders  them 
weak,  and  difpofes  them  to  the  rickets,  the  fcrophula, 
and  other  glandular  diforders.  Relaxation  is  one  of 
the  molt  general  caufes  of  the  difeafes  of  children. 
Every  thing,  therefore,  which  tends  to  unbrace  their 
folids,  ought  to  be  carefully  avoided. 

* Children  are  always  fickly  in  the  fruit  feafon,  which  may  be 
thus  accounted  for:  Two-thirds  of  the  fruit  which  comes  to  mar- 
ket in  this  country  is  really  unripe  ; and  children,  not  being  in  a 
condition  to  judge  for  themfclves,  eat  whatever  they  can  lay  their 
hanths  upon,  which  often  proves  little  better  than  a poifon  to  their 
tender  bowels. , Servants,  and  others  who  have  the  care  of  chil- 
dren, Ihould  be  Itri&iy  forbidden  to  give  them  any  fruit  without 
the  knowledge  of  their  parents. 
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We  would  not  be  tmderflood  by  thefe  obfervation? 
as  confining  children  to  any  particular  kind  of  food, 
iheir  diet  may  be  frequently  varied,  provided  always- 
that  fufficientj  regard  be  had  to  fimplicity.. 

Of  the  Exercife  of  Children. 

Of  all  thecanfes  which  confpire  to  render  the  lifeoiT 
man  fiiort  and  miferable,  none  has  greater  influence 
than  the  want  of  proper  Exercise  :■  healthy  parents,, 
whebfome  food,  and  pioper  clothing,  will  avail  little, 
where  exercife  is  neglsCted.  Sufficient  exercife  will 
make  up  forfeveral  defedks  innurfing;  but)  nothing  can- 
fupply  the  want  of  it.  It  is  abfoiutely  neceflury  to  the 
health,  the  growth,  and  the  ftrength  of  childrens 

The  defire  of  exercife  is  coeval  with  life  itfelf.  Were 
this  principle  attended  to,  many  difeafes  might  be  pre- 
vented. But,  while  indolence  and  fedentary  employ- 
ments prevent  two-thirdsof  mankind  fromeither  taking 
fufficient  exercife  themfelves,  or  giving  it  to  their  chil- 
dren,.what  have  we  to  expect  but  difeafes  and'deformity 
among  their  offspring  ? The  rickets,  fo  deftruclive  to- 
children,  never  appeared  in  Britain  till  manufactures 
began  tofiourifli,  and  people,  attracted  by  the  love  o£ 
gain,  left  the  country  to  follow  fedentary  employments 
in  great  towns.  It  is  amongft  thefe  people'  that  this 
ddfeafe  chic  fl y prevails,  and  not  only  deforms  but  kills; 
many  of  their  offspring. 

djW  conduCt  of  other  young  animals  fhews  the  pro- 
priety of  giving  exercife  to'  children.  Every  other 
animal  makes  ufe  of  its  organs  of  motion  as  foon  as  it 
can,  and  many  of  them,  even  when  under  no  neceflity 
or  moving  in  quell  of  food,  cannot  be  reftrained  with- 
out  force.  This  is  evidently  the  cafe  with  the  calf,  the 
lamb,  and  molt  other  young  animals.  If  thefe  crea- 
tures were  not  permitted  to  friik  about  and  take  exer-. 
cife,  they  would  foon  tie  or  become  difeafed.  The 
fatoe  ncii  nation  appears  very  early  in  the  human  fpe- 
iu* ; but  as  they  are  not  able  to  taJ^  exercife  them- 
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fdves,  it  is  the  bufinefe  of  their  parents  and  nurfes  to 
aiEft  them.. 

Children  may  be  exercifed  various  ways.  The  bed 
method,  while  they  are  light,  is  to  carry  them  about 
in  the  nurfe’s  arms  *.  This  gives  tl>e  nurfe  an  oppor ' 
{unity  of  talking  to  the  child,  and  of  pointing  011c 
every  thing  that  may  pleafe.and  delight  its  fancy. 
Befictes,  it  is  much  fafer  than  Twinging  an  infant  in  a 
machir/e,  or  leaving  it  to  the  care  of  inch  as  are  not 
Tie  to  take  care  of  thenvfelves.  Nothing  can  be  more 
abfurd  than  to  fet  one  child  to  keep  another  ; this 
conduct  has  proved  fatal  to  many  infants,  and  has 
rendered  others  mife-rable  for  life. 

When ‘children  begin  to  walk,  the  fafeft  and  b.  fl 
method  of  leading  them  about  is  by  the  hands.  The 
common  way,  of  fwinging  themin  leading  llrings  fixed 
to  their  backs,  has  feveralbad  confequences.  It  makes 
them  throw  their  bodies  forward,  and  prefs  with  their 
Whole  weight  upon  their  ftomach  and  bread  ; by  this 
means  the  breathing  is  obftructed,  the  break  flattened, 
and  the  bowels  compreffed  ; which  muft  hurt  the 
-digefiion,  and  occafion  confumptions  of  the  lungs, 
And  other  difeafes. 

it  >3  a common  notion,  that  if  children  are  fet  upon 
4heir  feet  too  foon,  their  legs  will  become  crooked. 
There  is  reafon  to  believe  that  the  very  reverfe  of  this 
is  true.  Every  member  acquires  ftrength  in  proportion 
as  it  is  exercifed.  The  limbs  of  children  are  weak  in- 
deed, buf  their  bodies  are  proportionabiy  light;  and  had 
they  ikill  to  direct  thenvfelves,  they  would  ikon  be  able 
t®  fuppo-rt  their  own  weight.  Who  ever ’heard  of  any 
.other  animal  that  became  crooked  by  ufing  its  legs  too  - 
foon?  Indeed,  if  a child  is  not  permuted  to  make  any 
ule  of  its  legs  till  a confiderable  time  after  their  birth, 
grid  be  then  jltk  upon  them  with  its  whole  weight  at 

• * I lie  Xurfe  ought  .to  he  careful  to  keep  the  child  in  a proper 
jiyiitiuu ; as  deformity  is  <often  the  conffoaence  of  inattention 
to  this  eijieumftancc.  Its  .Ht nation  ought  alfo  to  lie  frapicutly 
changed.  I have  known-  a .child’s  legs  b .n).  all  on  one  iide,  by 
die  inttile  carrying  it  coiiilantly  on  one  arm. 

v':  c3 
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once,  there  may  be  lome  danger  ; but  this  proceed* 
entirely  from  the  child’s  not  having  been  accuftomed 
to  u!e  its  legs  from  the  beginning. 

Mothersof  thepoorerfort,  thinktheyaregreat  gainers 
by  making  their  children  lie  or  fit  wile  they  themfelves 
work.  In  this  they  are  greatly  miftaken.  By  neglett- 
ing  to  give  their  children  exercife  they  are  obliged  to 
keep  them  a long  time  before  they  can  do  any  thing 
for  themfelves,  and  to  fpend  more  on  medicine  than 
would  have  paid  for  proper  care. 

To  take  care  of  their  children,  is  the  mod  ufeful 
bufinefs  in  which  even  the  poor  can  be  employed  : but, 
alas!  it  is  not  always  in  their  power.  Poverty  often 
obliges  them  to  neglect  their  offspring  in  order  to  pro- 
cure the  neceffaries  of  life.  When  this  is  the  cafe,  it 
becomes  the  intereft  as  well  as  the  duty  of  the  public 
to  aflift  them.  Ten  thoufand  times  more  benefit  would 
accrue  to  tile  State,  by  enablmg  the  poor  to  bring  up 
their  own  children,  than  from  all  the  hofpitals  * that 
ever  can  be  eredled  for  that  purpofe. 

Whoever  confiders  the  ftru&ureof  thehumanbody 
will  foon  be  convinced  of  the  neceliity  of  exercife  for 
the' health  of  children.  The  body  is  compofed  of  an 
infinite  number  of  tubes,  whofe  fluids  cannot  be  pufhed 
on withouttheadlion  and  prelfureof  the  mufcles.  Bur, 
if  the  fluids  remain  inaftive,  obftrudlions  mud  happen, 
and  the  humours  will  of  courfe  be  vitiated,  which  can- 
not fail  to  occafion  difeafes.  Nature  has  furnifhed  both 
the  vefi'els  which  carry  the  blood  and  lymph  with  nu- 
merous valves,  in  order  that  the  aftion  of  every  mufcle 
might  pufh  forward  their  contents  j but  without  ac- 

I 1 '1  id  • d J.hj; 

* If  it  were  made  the  interefl  of  the  poor  to  keep  their  chil- 
dren alive,  vve  fhouid  lofe  very  few  of  them.  A fmall  premium 
given  annually  to  each  poor  family,  for  every  child  they  have  alive 
at  the  year’s  end,  would  fave  more  infant  lives  than  if  the  whole 
revenue  of  the  crown  were  expended  on  hofpitals  for  this  purpofe. 
This  would  make  the  poor  edeem  fertility  a blefling  ; whereas 
many  of  them  think  it  the  greatell  curfe  that  can  befall  them  ; 
and  in  place  of  wifhing  their  children  to  live,  fo  far  due3  poverty 
get  the  better  of  natural  affection,  that  they  arc  often  very  happy 
when  they  die. 
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jian  this  admirable  contrivance  can  have  no  (ffecl. 
This  part  of  the  anmial  ceconomy  proves  to  a demon- 
fixation  the  necefiity  of  exercife  for  the  prefervation  of 
health. 

Arguments  to  (hew  the  importanceof  exercife  might 
be  drawn  from  every  part  of  the  animal  ceconomy  ; 
without  exercife,  the  circulation  of  the  blood  cannot  be 
properly  carried  on,  nor  the  different  fecretions  duly 
perrormeu  ; without  exercife,  the  fluids  cannot  be  pro- 
perly p epared,  nor  the  folids  rendered  ffrong  or  firm. 
Th«  action  of  the  heart,  the  motion  of  the  lungs,  and 
all  the  vital  functions,  are  greatly  aflifted  by  exercife. 
But  to  point  o jt  the  manner  in  which  thefeeftedb  are 
produced  would  lead  us  farther  into  the  ceconomy  of 
the  human  body,  than  molt  of  thofc  for  whom  this  trea* 
tife  is  intended  would  be  able  to  follow.  We  fhall  there- 
foreonlyadd,thatwhenexercifeisnegedl:ed,  none  ofthe 
animal  functions  can  be  duly  performed  ; and  whenihis 
is  the  caie,  the  whole  conffituion  muff  go  to  wreck. 

A good  conftitution  ought  certainly  to  be  our  firft 
objedt  in  the  management  of  children.  It  lays  a foun- 
dation for  their  being  ufeful  and  happy  in  life  : and 
whoever  neglects  it,  not  only  fails  in  his  duty  to  his 
offspring,'  but  to  focietv. 

One  very  common  error  of  parents:  by  which  they 
hurt  the  conPdtutions  of  their  children,  is  the  fending 
them  too  young  to  fchool.  This  is  often  done  l’olely  to 
prevent  trouble.  When  the  child  is  at  fchool,  he  needs 
no  keeper.  Thus  the  fchool-mafter  is  made  the  nurfe  ; 
and  the  poor  child  is  fixed  to  a feat  feven  or  eight 
hours  a-day,  which  time  ought  to  be  fpent  in  exercife 
and  diverfions.  Sitting  fo  long  cannot  fail  to  produce 
the  worff  effedts  upon  the  body  ; nor  is  the  mind  lefs 
injured.  Early  application  weakens  the  faculties,  and 
often  fixes  in  the  mind  an  averfion  to  books,  which 
continues  for  life  *. 

But 

* It  is  undoubtedly  the  duty  of  parents  to  inftruft  their  chil- 
dren, at  leafl*  till  they  are  of  an  age  proper  to  take  feme  care  of 

them- 
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But  fuppofe  this  were  the  way  to  make  children 
fcholars,  it  certainly  ought  not  to  bedone  at  theexpence 
ol  their  conftitutions.  Our  anceftors,  who  feldonr  went 
to  fchool  very  young,  were  not  lefs  learned  than  we. 
But  we  imagine  the  boy’s  education  will  be  quite  mar- 
red, unlefs  he  be  carried  to  fchool  in  his  nurfe’s  arms. 
No  wonder  il  fuch  hot-bed  plants  feldom  become 
either  fcholars  or  men  j 

Not  only  the  confinement  of  children  in  public 
fchools,  but  their  number,  often  proves  hurtful.  Chil- 
dren are  much  injured  by  being  kept  in  crowds  within 
door?  ; their  breathing  not  only  renders  the  place  un- 
wholdorne,  but  if  any  one  of  them  happen  to  be  dif- 
eafed,  the  reft  catch  the  infection.  A fingle  child  hss 
been  often  known  to  communicate  the  bloody  flux,  the 
hooping  cough,  the  itch,  or  other  difeafts,  to  alnioft 
every  individual  in  a numerous  fchool. 

But,  if  fafluon  muft  prevail,  and  infants  are  to  be 
lent  to  fchool,  we  would  recommend  it  to  teachers, 
as  they  value  the  interefts  of  fociety,  not  to  confine 
them  toq  long  at  a time,  but  allow  them  to  run  about 
and  play  at  fuch  active  diverfions  as  tnay  promote  their 
growth,  and  ftrengthen  theirconflitutions.  Were  boys, 
inftead  qf  being  whipped  for  dealing  an  hour,  to  run, 
ride,  fwim,  or  the  like,  encouraged  to  employ  a pro- 
per part  qf  their  time  in  thefe  manly  and  ufefql  exer- 
cifes,  it  would  have  many  excellent  effects. 

It  would  be  of  great  fervice  to  boys,  if,  at  a proper 
age,  they  were  taught  the  military  excrcife.  This  would 
increafe  their  ftrength,  infp:re  them  with  courage,  and 
when  their  country  called  for  their  afliftance,  would 
enable  them  to  a£t  in  herdefence,without  being  obliged 
to  undergo  a tedious  and  troublefome  courfe  of  inftruc- 


themfclvcs.  Tins  would  tend  much  to  confirm  the  ties  of  parent  d 
tendernefs  and  filial  affection,  of  the  want  of  which  there  are  at 
prffent  fo  many  deplorable  inftanecs.  Though  few  fathers  have 
time  to  inilrudt  their  children,  yet  moll  mothers  have;  and  fuyely 
they  cannot  be  better  employed. 

;p  h ' tioitSi 
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lions,  at  a time  when  they  are  kfs  fit  to  learn  new 

motions,  gedures,  &c.  * , . . . , „ 

An  effeminate  education  will  infallibly  fipoi  1 the  belt 

natural  conditution  ; and  it  boys  are  brought  up  in 
a more  delicate  manner  than  even  girls  ought  to  be, 
they  will  never  be  men. 

Nor  is  the  common  education  of  girls  lefs  hurtful  to 
the  conflitution  than  that  of  boys.  Mifs  is  let  down  to 
her  frame  before  fhe  can  put  on  her  own  clothes;  and 
is  taught  to  believe,  that  to  excel  at  the  needle  is  the 
only  thing  that  can  entitle  her  to  general  efteem.  It 
is  unnecefiary  here  to  infill  upon  the  dangerous  con- 
fequences  of  obliging  girls  to  fit  too  much,  ihey  are 
pretty  well  known,  and  are  too  often  felt  at  a certain 
time  of  life.  But  fuppofmg  this  critical  period  to  be 
got  over,  greater  dangers  Hill  wait  them  when  they 
come  to  be  mothers.  Women  who  have  been  early 
accultomed  to  a fedentary  life,  generally  run  great 
hazard  in  childbed;  vvhile  thofe  who  have  been  ufed 
to  romp  about,  and  take  fufficient  exercife,  are  feldom 
in  any  danger. 

One  hardly  meets  with  a girl  who  can  at  the  fame 
time  boall  of  early  performances  by  the  needle,  and 
a good  conflitution.  Clofe  and  early  confinement 
generally  occafions  indigedions,  head-achs,.pale  com, 
plexions,  pain  of  the  flomach,  iofs  of  appetite,  coughs, 
confumptions  of  the  lungs,  and  deformity  of  body. 
The  lad  of  thefe  indeed  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
confidering  the  awkward  podures  in  which  girls  fit  at 
many  kinds  of  needle-work,  and  the  delicate  flexible 
Hate  of  their  bodies  in  the  early  periods  of  life. 

Would  mothers,  indead  of  having  their  daughters 
indrucled  in  many  trifling  accomplifhmcnts,  employ 
ihem  in  plain  work  and  houfewifery,  and  allow  them 

* 1 am  happy  to  fine]  that  the  matters  of  academies  now  begin 
to  put  in  practice  this  adyice.  Each  of  them  ought  to  keep  a 
drill- terjeant  for  teaching  the  hoys  the  military  exercife.  This, 
be  lutes  contributing  to  their  health  and  vigour  of  Jiody,  would 
have  mapy  other  happy  effects. 
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fufficient  cxetcife  in  the  open  air,  they  would  both 
make  them  more  healthy  mothers,  and, , more  ufeful 
members  of  fociety.  I am  no  enemy  to  genteel  ac- 
complifhments,  but  would  havethemonly  confidered 
as  fecond  ry,  and  always  difregarded  when  they  im- 
pair health.  • . - 

Many  people  imagine  it  a great  advantage  for  chil- 
dren to  be  early  taught  to  tarn  their  bread.  This 
opinion  is  certainly  right,  provided  they  were  fo  em- 
ployed as  not  to  hurt  their  health  or  growth;  but, 
when  thefe  fuffer,  fociety,  inltead  of  being  benefited, 
is  a real  lofer  by  their  labour.  There  are  few  employ- 
ments, except  ledentaiy  ones,  by  which  children  can 
earn  a livelihood  ; and  if  they  be  fet  to  thefe  too  foon, 
it  ruins  their  confticutions.  Thus  by  gaining,  a few 
years  from  childhood,  we  generally  lofe  twice  as 
many  in  the  latter  period  of  life,  and  even  render  the 
perfon  lefs  ufeful  while  he  does  live. 

In  order  to  be  fatisfied  of  the  truth  of  this  obferva- 
tion,  we  need  only  look  into  the  great  manufacturing 
towns,  where  wre  fhall  find  a puny  degenerate  race  of 
people,  weak  and  fickly  all  their  lives,  feldom  exceed- 
ing the  middle  period  of  life;  or  if  they  do,  being 
unfit  for  bufmefs,  they  become  a burden  to  fociety. 
Thus  arts  and  manufactures,  though  they  may  increafe 
the  riches  of  a country,  are  by  no  means  favourable 
to  the  health  of  its  inhabitants.  Good  policy  would 
therefore  require,  that  fuch  people  as  labour  during 
life,  fhould  not  be  fet  too  early  to  work.  Every  per- 
fon converfant  in  the  breed  of  horfes,,  or  other  work- 
ing animals,  knows,  that  if  they  be  let  to  hard  la- 
bour too  foon,  they  will  never  turn  out  to  advan- 
tage. This  is  equally  true  with  refpeCl  to  the  human 
fpeciss. 

There  are,  neverthelefs,  various  ways  of  employing 
youngpeople,  without  hurting  their  health.  1 heeafier 
parts  of  gardening,  hufbandry,  or  any  bufmefs  carried 
on  without  doors,  are  muff  proper.  Thefe  areemploy- 
ments  which  moil  young  people  are  fond  of,  and  fome 
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parts  of  them  may  be  always  adapted  to  their  age, 
tafte,  and  (Length  *. 

Such  parents,  however,  as  are  under  the  neccffity 
of  employing  their  children  within  doors,  ought  to 
allow  them  fufficient  time  for  activediverfions  without. 
This  would  both  encourage  them  to  do  more  work, 
and  prevent  their  conftitutions  from  being  hurt. 

Some  imagine,  that  exercife  within  doors  is  fuffi- 
cient;  but  they  are  greatly  miftaken.  One  hour  fpent 
in  running,  or  any  other  exercife  without  doors,  is 
worth  ten  within.  When  children  cannot  go  abroad, 
they  may  indeed  be  exercifed  at  home.  The  bell 
method  of  doing  this,  is  to  make  them  run  about  in 
a long  room,  or  dance.  This  laft  kind  of  exercife, 
if  not  carried  toexcefs,  is  of  excellent  fervice  to  young 
people.  It  cheers  the  fpirits,  promotes  perfpiration, 
(Lengthens  the  limbs,  &c.  I knew  an  eminent  phy- 
fician  who  ufed  to  fay,  that  he  made  his  children 
dance,  infttad  of  giving  them  phyfic.  It  were  well  if 
more  people  followed  his  example. 

The  cold  bath  may  beconffdered  as  an  aid  to  ex- 
ercife. By  it  the  body  is  braced  and  (Lengthened,  the 
circulation  and  fecretions  promoted,  and,  were  it  con- 
duced with  prudence,  many  difeafes,  as  rickets,  fcro- 
phula,  &c.  might  thereby  be  prevented.  Theancients, 
who  took  every  method  to  render  children  hardy  and 
robuft,  were  no  (Irangers  to  the  ufe  of  the  cold  baih; 
and,  if  we  may  credit  report,  the  practice  of  immerfing 
children  daily  in  cold  water  mud  have  been  very  com- 
mon among  our  anceftors. 

The  geateft  objection  to  the  ufe  of  the  cold  bath 
arifesfrom  the  fuperftitious  prejudices  of  nurfes.  Thefe 
are  often  fo  (Long,  that  it  is  impoflible  to  biing  them 
to  make  a proper  ufe  of  ir.  I have  known  fome  of 
them  who  would  not  dry  a child’s  Ikin  after  bathing 
it,  left  it  (hould  deftroy  the  effect  of  the  water.  Others 

* I have  been  fold  that  in  China,  where  the  police  is  the  beft 
in  the  world,  all  the  children  are  employed  in  the  eaficr  part  of 
gardening  and  hufbandry  ; as  weeding,  gathering ' (tones  off  the 
land,  and  fuch  like. 


will 
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xvill  even  put  clothes  dipt  in  the  water  upon  the  child, 
and  either  put  it  to  bed,  or  fuffe-r  it  to  go  about  in  that 
cbndition.  Some  believe,  that  the  whole  virtue  of  the 
water  depends  upon  its  being  dedicated  to  a particular 
feint  ; While  others  place  their  confidence  in  a certain 
number  of  dips,  as  three,  feven,  nine,  or  the  like  ; 
and  the  world  could  not  perfuade  them,  if  thefe  do 
not  fucceed,  to  fry;  it  a little  longer.  Thus  by  the 
W’hims  of  nurfes,  children  lofe  the  benefit  of  the  . cold 
bath,  and  the  hopes  of  the  phyfician  from  that  medi- 
cine are  often  Lufirated. 

We  ought  not,  however,  entirely  to  fet  a fide  the 
cold  bath,  becaule  fome  nurfes  make  a wrong  ufe  of 
it.  Every  child,  when  in  health,  Ihould  at  lead  have 
its  extremities  daily  wafhed  in  cold  water.  This  is  a 
partial  ufe  of  the  cold  bath,  and  is  better  than  none. 
In  winter  this  may  fuffice;  but  in  the  warm  feafon,  if 
a child  be  relaxed,  or  feem  to  have  a tendency  to  the 
rickets  or  fcrophula,  its  whole  body  ought  to  be  fre- 
quently immerfed  in  cold  water.  Care  however  mud 
be  taken  not  to  do  this  when  the  body  is  hot,  or  the 
flomach  full.  The  child  Ihould  be  dipped  only  once 
at  a time,  Ihould  be  taken  out  immediately,  and  have 
its  ikin  well  rubbed  with  a dry  cloth. 

The  had  Effects  of  unwholcfomc  Air  up  os  Children. 

Few  things  prove  more  deftrutive  to  children  than 
confined  or  unwholefome  air.  This  is  one  reafon  why 
fo  few  of  thole  infants,  who  are  put  into  hofpitals, 
or  pari (li  workhoufes,  live.  Thefe  places  are  generally 
crowded  with  old,  field y,  and  infirm  people  ; by 
which  means  the  stir  is  rendered  fo  extremely  pernici- 
ous, that  it  becomes  a poilbn  to  infants. 

Want  of  who! dome  air  is  likewife  definitive  to 
many  of  the  children  born  in  great  towns.  There  the 
poorer  fort  of  inhabitants  live  in  low,  dirty,  confined 
houfe.s  to  which  the  frcfii  air  has  fcarcely  any  accefs. 
Though  grown  people,  who  are  hardy  arid  robufi,  may 
five  in  inch  fituati'dns,  yet  they  gen  rally  proyplafe^  to 

• ' __  * • rnpir 
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.their  offspring,  few  of  whom- arrive  at  maturity,  and 
thofe  who  do  are  weak  and  deformed.  As  fuch  people 
are  not  in  a condition  to  carry  their  children  abroad 
into  the  open  air,  we  mult  lay  our  account  with  lohng 
the  greater  part  of  them.  But ^the  rich  have  not  this 
excufe.  It  is  their  b.ufinefs  to  fee  that  their  children  be 
daily  carried  abroad,  and  that  they  be  kept  in  the 
open  air  for  a lufficient  time.  This  will  always  fucceed 
better  if  the  mother  goes  along  with  them.  Servants 
are  often  negligent  in  thefe  matters,  and  allow  a child 
to  fit  or  lie  on  the  damp  ground,  inftead  of  leading 
or  carrying  iu  about.  The  mother  lurely  needs  air  as 
well  as  her  children  ; and  how  can  ihe  be  better  em- 
ployed than  in  attending  them  ? 

Avery  bad  cuftom  prevails,  of  makingchildrenfleep 
infmall  apartments,  orcrowding  two  or  three  hedsdnto 
one  chamber.  Inftead  of  this,  the  nurfery  ought  always 
to  be  the  largeft  and  belt  aired  room  in  the  houle. 
When  children  are  confined  in  finall  apartments*,  the 
air  not  only  becomes  unwholefome,  but  the  heat  relaxes 
their  folids,  renders  them  delicate,  and  difpofes  them 
to  colds  and  many  other  diforders.  Nor  is  the  cuftom 
of  wrappingthem  uptooclofein  cradles  lefspernicious. 
One  would  think  that  nurfes  were  afraid  left  children 
fhould  fuffer  by  breathing  free  air,  as  many  of  them 
actually  cover  the  child’s  face  while  afteep,  and  others 
wrap  a covering  over  the  whole  cradle,  by  which 
means  the  child  is  forced  to  breathe  the  fame  air  over 
and  over  all  the  time  it  fieeps.  Cradles  indeed  are  on 
many  accounts  hurtful  to  children,  and  it  would  be 
better  if  the  ufe  of  them  were  totally  laid  afide*. 

- , A child 

* It  is  amr/  ng  how  children  efcape  fbffbcation,  confldefing  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  often  rolled  up  in  flannels.  See.  I lately-, 
attended  an  infant,  whom  I found  muffled  up  over  head  and  ears 
in  many  fold*  of  flannel,  though  it  was  in  the  middle  of  June.  I 
begged  fora  li:  tie  free  air  to  the  poor  babe;  but  thought  his  indul- 
gence was  granted  during  my  flay,  I found  it  always  on  tny  return 
in  the  fame  tituation.  Death,  as  might  he  expected,  foon  freetl  the 
iufariy  from  all  its  miftpies  ; but  it  was  not  in  my  power  to  free 
*he  minds  of  its  parents  from  thofe  prejudices’  which  proved  fatal 
>0  their  child. 

I wae 
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A child  fs  generally  laid  to  deep  with  all  its  clothes 
on;  and  if  a number  ot  others  are  heaped  above  them, 
it  mult  be  over  heated  ; by  which  means  it  cannot  fail 
to  catch  cold  oa  being  taken  our  of  the  cradle,  and  ex- 
pofed  to  the  open  air  with  only  its  ufual  clothing, 
which  is  too  frequently  the  cafe. 

Children  who  are  kept  within  doors  all  day,  and 
deep  ail  night  in  warm  clofe  apartments,  may,  with 
great  propriety,  be  compared  to  plants,  nurfed  in  a 
hot-houfe,  inlteadof  theopen  air.  Though  fuch  plants 
may  by  this  means  be  kept  alive  for  fome  time,  they 
will  never  arrive  at  that  degree  of  ftrength,  vigour, 
and  magnitude,  which  they  would  have  acquired  in 
the  open  air,  nor  would  they  be  able  to  bear  it  after- 
wards, Ihould  they  be  expofed  to  it. 

Children  brought  up  in  the  country,  who  have 
been  accuftumed  to  open  air,  Ihould  not  be  too  early' 
fent  -to  great  towns,  where  it  is  confined  and  un- 
wholefome.  This  is  frequently  done  with  a view  to 
forward  their  education,  but  proves  very  hurtful  to 
their  health.  All  fchools  and  feminaries  of  learning 
ought,  if  poflible,  to  be  fo  fituated  as  to  have  frelh,  dry,- 
wholefome  air,  and  Ihould  never  be  too  much  crowded. 

Without  entering  into  a detail  of  the  particular  ad- 
vantages of  wholefome  air  to  children,  or  of  the  bad 
confequences  which  proceed  from  the  want  of  it,  I 
{ball  onlyobferve,  that  of  feveral  thoufands  of  chil- 
dren which  have  been  under  my  care,  I do  not  re- 
member one  inftance  of  a lingle  child  who  continued 
healthy  in  a clofe  confined  fituation  ; but  have  often 
known  the  molt  obflinate  difeafes  cured  by  removing' 
ihem  from  luch  a fituation  to  an  open  free  air. 

Of  Nurfes. 

It  is  not  here  intended  to  lay  down  rules  for  the- 
choice  of  nurfes.  This  would  be  waiting  time.  Com- 

I was  very  lately  called  to  fee  an  infant  which  was  fa  id  to  Jjc 
expiring  in  convullion-fits.  I defired  the  mother  to  ft  rip  the  child, 
and  wrap  it  in  a loofe  covering.  It  had  no  more  convuhion-fns.  „ 

mon 
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mon  fenfe  will  diredl  every  one  to  choofe  a woman  who 
is  healthy,  and  has  plenty  ot  milk  If  (lie  be  at  the 
fame  time  cleanly,  careful,  and  good-natured,  fhe  can 
hardly  fail  to  make  a proper  nurfe.  After  all,  how- 
ever, the  only  certain  proof  of  a good  nurfe,  is  a healthy 
child  uponherbreaft.  But,  as  the  mifcondu&of  nurfes 
often  proves  fatal  to  children,  it  will  be  of  importance 
to  point  out  a few  of  their  mod;  baneful  errors,  in  or* 
der  to  roufe  the  attention  of  parents,  and  to  make 
them  look  more  ftridtly  into  the  conduct  of  thofe  to 
whom  they  commit  the  care  of  their  infant  offspring. 

Though  it  admits  of  fome  exceptions,  yet  we  may 
lay  it  down  as  a general  rule,  That  every  woman  zuho 
nurfes  for  hire  f:  add  he  carefully  looked  after , otherwife 
fhe  will  not  do  her  duty.  For  this  reafbn  parents  ought 
always  to  have  their  children  nurfed  under  their  own 
eye,  if  poffitfle;  and  where  this  cannot  be  done,  they 
fhould  be  extremely  circumfpecl  in  the  choice  of  thofe 
perfons  to  whom  they  intruft  them.  It  is  folly  to  ima- 
gine that  any  woman  who  abandons  her  own  child  to 
fuckle  another  for  the  fake  of  gain,  fhould  feel  all  the 
affedtions  of  a parent -towards  her  nurfling  : yet  fo  ne- 
ceflary  are  thefe  affe&ions  in  a nurfe,  that  but  for 
them  the  human  race  would  foon  be  extinct. 

One  of  the  molt  common  faults  of  thofe  who  nurfe 
for  hire,  is  doffng  children  with  fftipefactives,  or  fuch 
things  as  lull  them  afleep.  An  indolent  nurfe,  who 
does  not  give  a child  fufficient  exercife  in  the  open  air 
to  make  it  fleep,  and  does  net  choofe  to  be  difturbed 
by  it  in  the  night,  will  feldom  fail  to  procure  for  it  a 
dofe  of  laudanum,  diacodium,  faffffon,  or  what  anfwers 
the  fame  purpofe,  a dofe  of  fpirits  or  other  ftrong 
liquors.  Thefe,  though  they  be  certain  poifon  to  in- 
fants, are  dvery  day  adminiftered  by  many  who  bear 
the  character  of  very  good  nurfes  f.  . 

. * I have  often  known  people  fo  hnpofed  upon,  as  give  an 

infant  to  a nurfe  to  be  fuakled  who  had  not  one  "drop  of  rrriiir~Ki' 
her  bread. 

"f  If  a mother  on  vifiting  her  child  at  nurfe  finds  it  always 
atleef),  I would  advife  her  to  remove  it  immediately  : otherwife  it 
will  foofi  fleep  iti  lad.  * *•••  n v 

A nurfe 
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A nurfe  who  has  not  milk  enough  is  apt  (o  imagine 
that  this  defect  may  be  fupplied  by  giving  the  child 
wines,  cordial  waters,  or  other  flrong  liquors.  This 
is  an  egregious  mi  flake.  The  only  thing  that  has  any 
chance  to  i'upply  the  place  of  the  nurfe’s  milk,  mud  be 
fomewhat  nearly  of  the  fame  quality,  as  cow’s  milk, 
als’s  milk,  or  beef  tea,  with  a little  bread.  It  never 
can  be  done  by  the  help  of  ftrong  liquors.  Thefe,  in- 
Head  of  nourifhing  an  infant,  never  fail  to  produce  the 
contrary  effect. 

Children  are  often  hurt  by  nurfes  fuffering  them  to 
cry  long  and  vehemently.  This  drains  their  tender 
bodies,  and  frequently  occafions  ruptures,  inflamma- 
tions of  the  chroat,  lungs,  & c.  A child  never  continues 
to  cry  long  without  feme  caufe,  which  might  always 
be  difeovered  by  proper  attention  ; and  the  nurfe  who 
can  hear  an  infant  cry  till  it  has  ahnolt  fpent  itfelf, 
without  endeavouring  to  pleafe  it,  mufl  be  cruel  in- 
deed, and  is  unworthy  to  be  intruded  with  the  care 
of  an  human  creature. 

Nurfes  who  deal  much  in  medicine  are  always  to 
be  fufpeded.  They  trufl  to  it,  and  neglect  their  duty. 

I never  knew  a good  nurfe  who  had  her  Godfrey’s 
cordial,  Daffy’s  elixir,  Dalby’s  carminative,  &c.  at 
hand.  Such  generally  imagine,  that  a dofe  of  medi- 
cine will  make  up  for  all  defeds  in  food,  air,  exercife, 
and  cleanlinefs.  By  errors  of  this  kind,  1 will  venture 
to  fay,  that  one  half  the  children  who  die  annually  in 
London  lofe  their  lives. 

Allowing  children  to  continue  long  wet,  is  another 
very  pernicious  cuftom  of  indolent  nurfes.  i his  is 
not  only  difagreeable,  but  it  galls  and  frets  the  infant, 
and,  by  relaxing  the  folids,  occafions  fcrophulas, 
rickets,  and  other  difeafes.  A dirty  nurfe  is  always  to 
be  fufpeded. 

Nature  often  attempts  to  free  the  bodies  of  children 
from  bad  humours,  by  throwing  them  upon  the  (kin: 
by  this  means  fevers  and  other  difeafes  are  prevented. 
Nurfes  are  apt  to  miftake  fuch  critical  eruptions  for  an 

itch  or  fome  other  infedious  diforder.  Accordingly 

' * , they 
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Ley  take  every  method  to  drive  them  in.  fn  this  way 
many  children  lofe  their  lives ; and  no  wonder,  as  Ma- 
ture is  oppofed  in  the  very  method  (he  takes  to  relieve 
them.  It  ought  to  be  a rule,  which  every  nurfe  fhould 
oblerve,  never  to  flop  any  eruption  without  proper 
advice,  or  being  well  allured  that  it  is  not  of  a critical 
nature.  At  any  rate,  it  is  never  to  be  done  without 
previous  evacuations. 

Loofe  flo*ls  is  another  method  by  which  Natureoften 
prevents  or  carries  of  the  difeafes  of  infants.  If  thefe 
proceed  too  far,  no  doubt  they  ought  to  be  checked  j 
but  this  is  never  to  be  done  without  the  greatefl  caution. 
Nurfes,  upon  the  firll  appearance  of  loofe  flools,  fre- 
quently fly  to  the  ufe  of  aflringents,  or  fuch  things  as 
bind  the  body.  Hence  inflammatory  fevers,  and  other 
fatal  difeafes,  are  occafioned.  A dofc  of  rhubarb,  a 
gentle  vomit,  or  fome  other  evacuation,  fhould  always 
precede. the  ufe  of  allringent  medicines. 

One  of  the  greatefl  faults  of  nurfes  is,  concealing  the 
difeafes  of  children  from  their  parents.  This  they  are 
extremely  ready  to  do,  efpecially  when  the  difeafe  is  the 
effect  of  their  own  negligence.  Many  inflances  might 
be  given  of  perfons  who  have  been  rendered  lame  for 
life  by  a fall  from  their  nurfe’s  arms,  which  the,  through 
fear,  concealed  till  the  misfortune  was  paft  cure.  Every 
parent  who  intrufls  a nurfe  with  the  care  of  a child, 
ought  to  give  her  the  flridlefl  charge  not  to  conceal  the 
mofl  trifling  diforder  or  misfortune  that  may  befall  it. 

We  can  fee  no  reafon  why  a nurfe,  who  conc’eals  any 
misfortune  which  happens  to  a child  under  her  care,  till 
it  lofes  its  life  or  limbs,  fhould  not  be  puaifhed.  A few 
examples  of  this  would  fave  the  lives  of  many  infants ; 
but  as  there  is  little  reafon  to  expefl  that  it  ever  will  be 
the  cafe, we  would  earneftly  recommend  it  to  all  parents 
to  look  carefully  after  their  children,  and  not  to  rrufl  fo 
valuable  a treafure  entirclyinthehandsofanhireling. 

No  perfon  ought  to  imagine  thele  things  unworthy 
of  his  attention.  On  the  proper  management  of  children 
depend  not  only  their  health  and  ufefulnefs  in  life,  but 
hkewife  the  fafety  and  pr’ofperity  of  tlie  fiatd  to  which 
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they  belong.  Effeminacy  ever  will  prove  the  ruin  of 
any  (late  where  it  prevails  j and,  when  its  foundations 
are  laid  in  infancy,  it  can  never  afterwards  be  wholly 
eradicated.  Parents  who  love  their  offspring,  and  wifh 
well  to  their  country,  ought,  therefore,  in  the  manage- 
ment of  their  children,  to  avoid  every  thing  that  may 
have  a tendency  to  make  them  weak  or  effeminate, 
and  to  take  every  method  in  their  power  to  render 
their  conftitutions  ftrong  and  hardy: 

■ — By  arts  like  thefe 

Laconia  nurs’d  of  old  her  hardy  fons ; 

And  Rome’s  unconquer’d  legions  urg’d  their  way. 

Unhurt,  thro’  every  toil  in  every  clime 

Few  things  tend  more  to  the  deflruftionof  children* 
than  drenching  them  with  drugs.  That  medicine  may 
be  fometimes  neceffary  for  chiaren,  I do  not  deny  -r  but 
that  it  hurts  them  ten  times  for  once  it  does  them- good, 
I will  venture  to  affert.  A London  mother,  the  mo^ 
ment  her  child  feems  to  ail  any  thing,  runs  imme* 
diately  to  the  apothecary,  who  throws  in  his  powders, 
pills,  and  potions,  till  the  poor  infant  is  poifoned 
when  the  child  might  have  been  reftored  to  perfect, 
health  by  a change  of  diet,  air,  exercife^  clothing,  or 
fome  very  eafy  and  dimple  regulation. 

But  mifguided  fendnefs  is  not  fatisfied  with  drugging^ 
children  from  the  apothecary’s  (hop,  many  of  them 
are  fed  from  the  fame  quarter.  A (larch  from  theWeft 
Indies,  called  flour  of  arrow-root,  is  the  food  of  thofe 
infants  whofe  parents  can  afford  to  pay  for  it.  I lately 
offended  a mother  very  much  by  faying,  it  was  not  half 
fo  good  as  oatmeal,  though  more  than  ten  times  the 
price.  Of  this,  however,  lhe  had  fufficient  proof  by  a 
chi  id  in  her  arms,  who  had  been  fed  on  that  root,  and, 
though  a year  and  a half  old,  could  fcarcely  put  a foot 
to  the  ground,  while  her  neighbour’s  child,  only  nine 
months  old,  but  nurfed  in  the  north  country  manner, 
could,  by  a hold  of  the  finger,  run  all  over  the  houfe.  < 

* nrmlrong. 
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I have  taken  notice  of  this  powder,  to  (hew  the  in- 
fluence of  falhion  even  in  the  feeding  of  an  infant.  I 
wilh  it  were  the  only  inltance  I could  give  of  the  fatal 
effects  of  the  fame  caufe.  Ten  thoufand  infants  in 
this  ill  and,  before  they  are  out  of  the  nurfe’s  arms, 
fip  tea  twice  a day ; which,  to  be  fure,  is  the  true  way 
to  propagate  heroes ! 


CHAP.  II. 

of  the  LABORIOUS,  the  SEDENTARY,  and 
the  STUDIOUS. 


UpHAT  men  are  expofed  to  particular  difeafes  from 
-*■  the  occupations  which  they  follow,  is  a fact  well 
known ; but  to  remedy  this  evil  is  a matter  of  fome 
difficulty.  Mod  people  are  under  the  neceflity  of  fol- 
lowing thofe  employments  to  which  they  have  been 
bred,  whether  they  be  favourable  to  health  or  not.  For 
this  reafon,  inftead,  of  inveighing,  in  a general  way,  as 
fome  authors  have  done,  againlt  thofe  occupations 
which  are  hurtful  to  health,  we  Ihall  endeavour  to 
point  out  the  circumftances  in  each  of  them  from 
which  the  danger  chiefly  arifes,  and  to  propofe  the 
moft  rational  methods  of  preventing  it. 

Chymifts,  founders,  forgers,  glafs-makers,  and  feve- 
ral  other  ar  tilts,  are  hurt  by  the  unwholefome  air  which 
they  are  obliged  to  breathe.  This  air  is  not  only  loaded, 
with  the  noxious  exhalations  arifing  from  metals  and 
minerals,  but  is  fo  charged  with  phlogilton  as  to  be 
rendered  unfit  for  expanding  the  lungs  fufficiently,, 
and  anfwering  the  other  important  purpofes  of  refpira- 
tion.  Hence  proceed  althmas,  coughs,  and  qonfump- 
tions  of  the  lungs,  fo  incident  to  perfons  who  follow 
thefe  employments. 
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To  prevent  fuch  confequences  as  far  as  pofhble,  the 
• places  where  thefe  occupations  are  carried  on  ought  to 
be  conftru&ed  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  difcharge  the 
fmoke  and  other  exhalations,  and  admit  a free  current 
of  freih  air.  Such  artifls  ought  never  to  continue  long 
at  work  ; and  when  they  give  over,  they  fhould  buffer 
themfelves  to  cool  gradually,  and  put  on  their  clothes 
before  they  go  into  the  open  air.  They  ought  never  to 
drink  large  quantities  of  cold,  weak,  or  watery  liquors 
while  their  bodies  are  hot,  nor  to  indulge  in  raw  fruits, 
ballads,  or  any  thing  that  is  cold  on  the  ftomach  *. 

Miners,  and  all  who  work  under  ground,  are  like- 
wife  hurt  by  unwholefome  air.  The  air,  by  its  ftagna- 
tion  in  deep  mines,  not  only  lofes  its  proper  fpring  and 
other  qualifies  neceffary  for  refpiration,  but  is  often 
loaded  with  fuch  noxious  exhalations  as  to  become  a 
moil  deadly  poifon. 

The  two  kinds  of  air  which  prove  mofl  definitive 
to  miners,  are  what  they  call  the  fire  damp,  and  the 
choke  damp.  In  both  cafes  the  air  becomes  a poifon  by 
its  being  loaded  with  phlogifton.  The  danger  from 
the  former  may  be  obviated  by  making  it  explode 
before  it  accumulates  in  too  great  quantities ; and  the 
latter  may  be  generally  carried  off  by  promoting  a free 
circulation  of  air  in  the  mine. 

Miners  are  not  only  hurt  by  unwholefome  air,  but 
likewife  by  the  particles  of  metal  which  adhere  to  their 
fkin,  clothes,  &c.  Thefe  are  abforbed,  or  taken  up 
into  the  body,  and  occafion  palfies,  vertigoes,  and 
other  nervous  affe&ions,  which  often  prove  fatal.  Fal- 
lopius obferves,  that  thofe  who  wotk  in  mines  of 
mercury  feldom  live  above  three  or  four  years.  Lead, 
and  feveral  other  metals,  are  likewife  very  pernicious 
to  the  health. 

Miners  ought  never  to  go  to  work  fading,  nor  to 
continue  too  long  at  work.  Their  food  ought  to  be 

* When  perfons  heated  with  labour,  have  drunk  cold  liquor, 
'they  oughtt  c«  ratinue  at  work  for  ftfnc  time  after. 
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nourilhing,  and  their  liquor  generous  : nothing  more 
certainly  hurts  them  than  living  too  low.  They  fhould 
by  all  means  avoid  coftivenefs.  This  may  either  be 
done  by  chewing  a little  rhubarb,  or  taking  a fufficient 
quantity  of  fallad  oil.  Oil  not  only  opens  the  body, 
but  fheathes  and  defends  the  inteftines  from  the  ill 
effects  of  the  metals.  All  who  work  in  mines  or  metals 
ought  to  wafh  carefully,  and  to  change  their  clothes  as 
foon  as  they  give  over  working.  Nothing  would  tend 
more  to  preferve  the  health  of  fuch  people  than  a fhiCl, 
and  almoft  religious,  regard  to  cleanlinefs. 

Plumbers,  painters,  gilders,  iinelters,  makers  of 
white  lead,  and  many  others  who  work  in  metals,  are 
liable  to  the  fame  difeafes  as  miners ; and  ought  to 
obferve  the  fame  directions  for  avoiding  them. 

Tallow-chandlers,  boilers  of  oil,  and  all  who  work 
in  putrid  animal  fubftances,  are  likewife  liable  to  fuffer 
from  the  unwholefome  fmells  or  effluvia  of  thefe 
bodies.  They  ought  to  pay  the  fame  regard  to  cleanli- 
nefs as  miners ; and  when  they  are  affeCted  with  nau- 
fea,  ficknefs,  or  indigeftion,  we  would  advife  them  to 
takeavomit  or  a gentle  purge.  Such  fubftances  ought 
always  to  be  manufactured  as  foon  as  poflible.  When 
long  kept,  they  not  only  become  unwholefome  to 
thofe  who  manufacture  them,  but  likewife  to  people 
who  live  in  the  neighbourhood. 

It  would  greatly  exceed  the  limits  of  this  part  of 
our  fubjeCt,  to  fpecify  the  difeafes  peculiar  to  perfons 
of  every  occupation;  we  (hall  therefore  confider  man- 
kind under  the  general  clafles  of  Laborious,  Sedentary, 
and  Studious.  J 

‘THE  LABORIOUS. 

, Though  thofe  who  follow  laborious  employments  are 
in  general  the  molt  healthy  of  mankind,  yet  the  nature 
o their  occupations,  and  the  places  where  they  are  car- 
ned  on,  expofe  them  more  particularly  to  iome  dif- 
5..  Htftjindrnen,  for  example,  are  expofed  to.  all 
-C  vtciffitudes  of  the  weather,  which,  \n  this  country, 
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are  often  vwy  great  and  fudden,  and  occafion  colds, 
coughs,  quinfies,  rheumatifms,  fevers,  and  other  acute 
diforders.  They  are  likewife  forced  to  work  hard,  and 
often  to. carry  burdens  above  their  ftrength,  which,  by 
overftraining  the  velfels,  occafion  afthmas,  ruptures, 
pleurifies,  &c. 

.Thofe  who  labour  without  doors  are  often  afflicted 
with  intermitting  fevers  or  agues,  occafioned  by  the 
frequent  viciffitudes  of  heat  and  cold,  poor  living,  bad 
water,  fitting  or  lying  on  the  damp  ground,  evening 
dews,  night  air,  he.  to  which  they  are  frequently 
expofed. 

Such  as  bear  heavy  burdens,  as  porters,  labourers, 
he.  are  obliged  to  draw  in  the  air  with  much  greater 
force,  and  alto  to  keep  their  lungs  diftended  with  more 
violence  than  is  neceiTary  for  common  refpiration:  by 
this  means  the  tender  veffels  of  the  lungs  are  over- 
ftretched,  and  often  burft,  infomuch  that  a fpitting  of 
blood  or  fever  enfues.  Hippocrates  mentions  an  in- 
fiance  to  this  purpofe,  of  a man,  who,  upon  a wager, 
carried  an  afs ; but  was  foon  after  feized  with  a fever, 
a vomiting  of  blood,  and  a rupture. 

Carrying  heavy  burdens  is  generally  the  effed  of 
mere  lazinefs,  which  prompts  people  to  do  at  once 
what  fhould  be  dope  at  twice.  Sometimes  it  proceeds 
from  vanity  or  emulation.  Hence  it  is,  that  the 
flrongefl  men  are  moft  commonly  hurt  by  heavy  bur- 
dens, hard  labour,  or  feats  of  activity.  It  is  rare  to 
find  one  who  boafls  of  his  ftrength,  without  a rupture, 
a fpitting  of  blood,  or  fome  other  difeafe,  which  he 
reaps  as  the  fruit  of  his  folly.  One  would  imagine  the 
daily  inftances  we  have  of  the  fatal  effects  of  carrying 
great  weights,  running,  wreftling,  and  the  like,  would 
be  fufficient  to  prevent  fuch  practices. 

There  are  indeed  fome  employments  which  neceffarily 
require  a great  exertion  of  ftrength  ; ns  porters,  black- 
fmiths,  carpenters,  &c.  None  ought  to  follow  thefe but 
men  of  ftrong  body,  and  they  fhould  never  exert  their 
ftrength  to  the  utmoft,  nor  work  too  long.  When  tfle 
mufeies  are  violently  {trained,  frequent  reft  is  neceffary. 
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in  order  that  they  may  recover  their  tone ; without 
this,  the  (Length  and  conftitucion  will  foon  be  worn 
cut,  and  a premature  old  age  be  induced. 

The  erifipela*,  or  St.  Anthony’s  fire,  is  a difeafe 
very  incident  to  the  laborious.  It  is  occafioned  by 
whatever  gives  a fudden  check  to  the  perfpiration,  as 
drinking  cold  water  when  the  body  is  warm,  wet  feet, 
keeping  on  wet  clothes,  fitting  or  lying  on  the  damp 
ground,  &c  It  is  impoifible  for  thofe  who  labour 
without  doors  always  to  guard  againft  thefe  inconve- 
niences ; but  it  is  known  from  experience,  that  their 
ill  confequences  might  often  be  prevented  by  proper 
care. 

The  iliac  pafiion,  the  colic,  and  other  complaints  of 
the  bowels,  are  often  occafioned  by  the  fame  canfes  as 
the  erifipelas  ; but  they  maylikewife  proceed  from  fla- 
tulent and  indigeftible  food.  Labourers  generally  eat 
unfermented  bread,  made  of  peas,  beans,  rye,  and  other 
windy  ingredients.  They  alfo  devour  great  quantities 
of  unripe  fruits,  baked,  (tewed,  or  raw,  with  various 
kinds  of  roots  and  herbs,  upon  which  they  drink  fou^r 
milk,  (tale  fmall  beer,  or  the  like.  Such  a mixture 
cannot  fail  to  fill  the  bowels  with  wind,  and  occafion 
;difeafes  of  thofe  parts. 

Inflammations,  whitloes,and  other  difeafes  of  the  ex 
tremities,are  likewife  common  among  thofe  who  labour 
without  door§.  Thefe  difeafes  are  often  attributed  to 
venom,  or  fome  kind  of  poifon  : but  they  generally 
proceed  either  from  fudden  heat  after  cold,  or  the  con- 
trary. When  labourers,  milk-maids,  &c.  cofne  from 
the  field,  cold  or  wet,  they  run  to  the  fire,  and  often 
plunge  their  hands  in  warm  water  j by  which  means 
the  blood  and  other  humours  in  thofe  parts  are 
fuddenly  expanded,  and,  the  veflels  not  yielding  fp 
quickly,  a ftrangulation  happens,  and  an  inflam- 
mation or  a mortification  enfues. 

When  fuch  perfons  come  home  cold,  they  ought  to 
keep  at  a diftance  from  the  fire  for  fome  time,  to  wafli 
their  hands  in  cold  water,  and  to  rub  them  well  with 
£ dry  gloth.  It  fometimes  happen?,  that  people  jire 
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fo  benumbed  with  cold,  as  to  be  quite  deprived  of  the 
ufe  of  their  limbs.  In  this  cafe  the  only  remedy  is  to 
rub  the  parts  affe&ed  with  fnow,  or,  where  it  cannot 
be  had,  with  cold  water.  If  they  be  held  near  the 
fire,  or  plunged  into  warm  water* a mortification 
will  generally  enfae. 

Labourers  in  the  hot  feafon  are  apt  to  lie  down  and 
lleep  in  the  fun.  This  pra&ice  is  fp  dangerous,  that 
they  often  awake  in  a burning  fever.  Thefe  ardent 
fevers,  which  prove  fo  fatal  about  the  end  of  fummer 
and  beginning  of  autumn,  are  frequently  occafioned 
by  this  means.  When  labourers  ieave  off work,  which 
they  ought  always  to  dodurivg  the  heat  of  the  day, 
they  fftould  go  home,  or  at  leaf!  get  under  fome  cover, 
where  they  may  repofe  themfelve.*  in  fafety. 

Many  people  follow  their  employments  in  the  fields 
from  morning  dll  night,  without  eating  any  thing. 
This  cannot  fail  to  hurt  their  health.  However  homely 
their  fare  be,  they.oughc  to  have  it  at  regular  times ; 
and  the  harder  they  work,  the  more  frequently  they 
fhould  eat.  If  the  humours  be  not  frequently  reple- 
nished with  frefh  nourifhment,  they  foon  become  putrid, 
and  produce  fevers  of  the  very  word:  kind. 

Many  peafants  are  extremely  carelefs  with  refpeCt  to 
what  they  eat  or  drink,  and  often,  through  mere  indo- 
lence, ufe  unwholefome  food,  when  they  might,  for  the 
fame  expence,  have  that  which  is  wholefome.  In  fome 
parts  of  Britain,  the  peafants  are  too  carelefs  even  to 
take  the  trouble  of  dreffing  their  own  victuals.  Such 
people  would  live  upon  one  meal  a-day  in  indolence, 
rather  than  labour,  though  it  were  to  procure  them 
the  greateft:  affluence. 

Fevers  of  a very  bad  kind  are  often  occafioned  among 
labourers  by  poor  living.  When  the  body  is  not  fuf- 
ficiently  nourifhed,  the  humours  become  vitiated,  and 
the  folids  weak  ; from  whence  the  mod  fatal  confe- 
quences  enfue.  Poor  living  is  likevvile  productive  of 
many  of  thofe  cutaneous  difeafes  fo  frequent  among  the 
lower  clafs  of  people,  It  is  remarkable  that  cattle, 
when  pinchecj  in  their  food,  are  generally  afleCted  with 

difeafes 
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difeafes  of  the  lkirt,  which  feldom  fail  toclifappear  when 
they  are  put  upon  a good  pafture.  This  (hews  how 
much  a good  ftate  of  the  humours  depends  upon  a 
fufficient  quantity  of  proper  nourilhment. 

Poverty  not  only  occafions,  but  aggravates,  many 
of  the  difeafes  of  the  laborious.  Few  of  them  have 
much,  forefight;  and  if  they  had,  it  is  feldom  in  their 
power  to  fave  any  thing.  They  are  glad  to  make  a 
fliift  to  live  from  day  to  day ; and  when  any  difeafe 
overtakes  them,  they  are  miferable  indeed.  Here  the 
godlike  virtue  of  charity  ought  always  to  exert  itfelf. 
To  relieve  the  induftrious  poor  in  diftrefs,  is  furely  the 
mod  exalted  adlof  religion  and  humanity.  They  alone, 
who  are  witnefles  of  thofe  fcenes  of  calamitv,  can 
form  a notion  of  what  numbers  perifh  in  difeafes,  for 
want  of  proper  afliftance,  and  even  for  want  of  the 
neceflaries  of  life. 

Labourers  are  often  hurt  by  a foolilh  emulation 
which  prompts  them  to  vie  with  one  another,  till  they 
overheat  themfelves  to  fuch  a degree  as  to  occafion 
a fever,  or  even  to  drop  down  dead.  Such  as  wan- 
tonly throw  away  their  lives  in  this  manner,  deferve 
to  be  looked  upon  in  no  better  light  than  felf-mur- 
derers. 

The  office  of  a foldier , in  time  of  war,  may  be 
Tanked  among  the  laborious  employments.  Soldiers 
fuffer  many  hardlhips  from  the  inclemency  of  feafons, 
long  marches,  bad  provifions,  hunger,  watching, 
unwholefome  climates,  bad  water,  &c.  Thefe  occafion 
fevers,  fluxes,  rheumatifms,  and  other  fatal  difeafes, 
which  generally  do  greater  execution  than  the  Tword, 
efpecially  when  campaigns  are  continued  too  late  in 
the  feafon.  A few  weeks  of  cold  rainy  weather  will 
often  prove  more  fatal  than  an  engagement. 

fhofewhohave  the  command  of  armies  fliould  take 
care  that  their  foldiers  be  well  clothed  and  well  fed. 
They  ought  alfo  tofinifli  their  campaigns  in  due  feafon, 
and  to  provide  their  men  with  dry  and  well -aired 
winter  quarters,  inefe  rules,  taking  care,  at  the  fame 
time,  ttok^ep  the  Tick  at  a proper  diftance  from  thofe 
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in  health,  would  tend  greatly  to  preferve  the  lives  of 
the  foldiery  *. 

Sailors  may  ^lfo  be  numbered  among  the  laborious. 
They  undergo  great  harcifhips  from  change  of  climate, 
the  violence  of  the  weather,  hard  labour,  bad  provi- 
fions,  &c.  Sailors  are  of  fo  great  importance  both  to 
the  tiade  and  fafety  of  this  kingdom,  that  too  much 
pains  can  never  be  bellowed  in  pointing  out  the  means 
of  preferving  their  lives. 

One  great  fource  of  the  difeafes  of  fea-faring  people 
is  excefs.  When  they  get  on  {bore,  after  having  been 
long  at  fea,  without  regard  to  the  climate,  or  their 
own  confutations,  theyiplung.e  headlong  into  all  man- 
ner of  riot,  and  often  perfii'i:  till  a fever  puts  an  end 
to  their  lives.  Thus  intemperance,  and  not  the  cli- 
mate, is  often  the  caufe  why  fo  many  of  our  brave 
tailors  die  on  foreign  coalls.  Such  people  ought  not  to 
live  too  low;  but  they  will  find  moderation  the  beft 
defence  againft  fevers  and  many  other  maladies. 

Sailors,  when  on  duty,  cannot  avoid  feme  tidies  get- 
ting wet.  yjhen  this  happens,  they  Ihould  change  their 
clothes  as  foon  as  they  are  relieved,  and  take  every  me- 
thod  to  reftore  the  peripiration.  They  ihould  not,  in 
this  cafe,  make  too  free  with  fpirits  or  other  ilrong 

* It  is  indeed  to  be  regretted,  that  fiddlers  fuffer  not  lefs  from 
indolence-  and  intemperance  in  time  of  peace,  than  from  hard- 
ships in  time  of  war.  If  men  are  idle  they  will  be  vicious.  It  would 
therefore  be  of  great  importance,  could  a fcheme  be  formed  for 
Tendering  the  military,  in  times  of  peace,  both  more  healthy  and 
more  ufeful.  Thefe  defirable  objects  might,  in  our  opinion,  be 
obtained,  by  employing  them  for  fome  hours  eyery  day,  and  ad- 
vancing their  pay  accordingly.  By  this  means,  idleness,  the 
mother  of  vice,  might  be  prevented,  the  price  of  labour  lowered, 
public  works,  as  harbours,  canals,  turnpike  roads,  &c.  might  be 
made  without  hurting  manufactures,  and  foldiers  might  be 
enabled  to  marry  and  bring  up  children.  A fcheme  of  this  kind 
might  eafily  be  conduced,  fo  as  not  to  deprefs  the  martial  fpirit, 
provided  the  men  were  only  to  work  four  or  five  hours  every  day, 
and  always  to  work  without  doors:  no  foldier' (hould  be  luffered 
to  work  too  long,  or  to  follow  any  fedentai  y employment.  Se- 
dentary employments  render  tnenweak  and  effeminate,  quite  unfit 
for  the  hard  ih  ips  of  war:  whereas  working  for  a few  hours  every 
day  without  doors,  would  inure  them  to  the  weather,  brace  their 
nerves,  and  increafe  their  ftrength  and  courage. 
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Jiquors,  but  fhould  rather  drink  them  diluted  with 
wafm  water,  and  go  immediately  to  bed,  where  a 
found  lleep  and  a gentle  fweat  would  fet  all  to  rights. 

But  the  heakh  of -tailors  fufftrs  moft  from  unwhole- 
forne  food.  The  conllant  ufe  of  falted  provifions  in- 
flames their  humours,  and  occafions  the  fcurvy,  and 
other  obftinate  maladies  It  is  no  eafy  matter  to  pre- 
vent this  difeafe  in  long  voyages;  yet  we  cannot  help 
thinking  that  much  might  be  done  towards  effe&ing 
fo  defirable  an  end,  were  due  pains  bellowed  for  that 
purpofe.  For  example,  various  roots,  greens,  and 
fruits,  might  be  kept  a long  time  at  fea,  as  onions, 
potatoes,  cabbages,  lemons,  oranges,  tamarinds,  ap- 
ples, &c.  When  fruits  cannot  be  kept,  the  juices  of 
them,  either  frelh  or  fermented,  may.  With  thefe 
all  the  drink,  and  even  the  food,  of  the  {hip’s  com- 
pany ought  to  be  acidulated  in  long  yoyages. 

Stale  bread  and  beer  likewife  contribute  to  vitiate 
the  humours.  Flour  will  keep  for  a long  time  onboard, 
of  which  frefli  bread  might  frequently  be  made.  Malt 
too  might  bekept,  and  infufed  withboilingwater  at  any 
time.  Thisliquor,  when  drank  evenin  formof  wort,  is 
very  wholefome,  and  is  found  to  be  an  antidote  againil 
the  fcurvy.  Small  wines  and  cider  might  likewife  be 
plentifully  laid  in  ; and  fhould  they  turn  four,  they 
would  dill  be  ufeful  as  vinegar.  Vinegar  is  a great 
antidote  againft  difeafes,  and  {hould  be  uffed  by  all 
travellers,  ef^ecially  at  fea.  ft  may  -either  be  mixed 
with  the  water  they  drink,  or  taken  in  their  food. 

Such  animals  as  can  be  kept  alive,  ought  likewife  to 
be  carried  on  board,  as  hens,  ducks,  pigs,  &c.  Frelh 
broths  mide  of  portable  foup,  and  puddings  made  of 
peas  or  other  vegetable',  ought  to  be  ufed  plentifully. 
Many  other  things  will  readily  occur  to  people  con- 
verfant  in  thefe  matters,  which  would  tend  to  preferve 
the  health  of  that  brave  and  ufeful  fet  of  men  *. 

* Our  countryman,  the  celebrate  1 Captain  Cook,  lias  fhewn 
now  far,  by  proper  cstc  aud  attention,  the  difeafes  formriy,  to 
•--IJal  to  kauicti  may  be  pteveete^  in  a voyage  of  three  years 
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We  have  reafon  to  believe,  if  due  attention  wer& 
paid  to  the  diet,  air,  clothing,  and  above  all  things 
to  the  cleanlinefs  of  fea-faring  people,  they  would  be 
the  mod  healthy  fet  of  men  in  the  world;  but  when 
thefeare  negledted,  the  very  reverfewill  happen. 

The  bed  ?nedicai  antidete  that  we  can  reccommend 
to  failors  or  foldiers  on  foreign  coads,  efpecially  where 
dampnefs  prevails,  is  the  Peruvian  bark.  This  will 
often  prevent  fevers,  and  ether  fatal  difeafes.  About  a 
drachm  of  it  may  be  chewed  every  day;  or  if  this 
{hould  prove  difagreeable,  an  ounce  of  bark,  with  half 
an  ounce  of  orange  peel,  and  two  drachms  of  fnake- 
root  coarfely  powdered,  may  be  infufed  for  two  or 
three  days  in  an  English  quart  of  brandy,  and  half  a 
wine-glafs  of  it  taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day,  when  the 
domach  is  empty.  This  has  been  found  to  be  an  ex- 
cellent antidote  againd  fluxes,  putrid,  intermitting, 
and  other  fevers,  in  unhealthy  climates.  It  is  not  ma- 
terial in  what  form  this  medicine  is  taken.  It  may 
either  be  infufed  in  water,  wine,  or  fpirits,  as  recom- 
mended above,  or  made  into  an  eledtuary  with  fyrup 
of  lemons,  oranges,  or  the  like. 

THE  SEDENTARY. 

Though  nothing  can  be  more  contrary  to  thenature 
of  man  than  a fedentary  life,  yet  this  clafs  comprehends 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  lpecies.  Almod  the  whole 
' female  world,  and,  in  manufacturing  countries,  the 
major  part  of  the  males,  may  be  reckoned  fedentary *  *. 


and  eighteen  days,  during  which  he  was  expofed  to  every  climate, 
from  the  c 2°  north  to  the  71°  of  fouth  latitude,  of  one  hundred 
and  eighteen  men,  compofing  the  fhip’s  company,  lie  loft  only 
one,  who  died  of  a phth'fs  pultnonalis.  The  principal  means  hetifed 
were,  to  preferve  a ftridt  attention  to  cleanlinefs,  to  procure  abun- 
dance of  vegetables  and  frefli  provifions,  efpecially  good  water, 
and  to  allow  his  people  fufticient  time  for  reft. 

* The  appellation  of  fedentary  has  generally  been  given  only 
to  the  ftudious  ; we  can  fee  no  reafon,  however,  for  re  ftridt  mg  it 
to  them  alone.  Many  artificers  may,  with  as  much  propriety,  be 
denominated  fedentary  as  the  ftudious,  with  this  particular  difad- 
vantage,  that  they  are  often  obliged  to  fit  in  very  awkward  pof- 
turcs,  which  the  ftudious  need  not  do,  unlefsthey  pleafe. 

Agriculture, 
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Agriculture,  the  fird  and  mod  healthful  of  all 
employments,  is  now  followed  by  few  who  are  able  to 
carry  on  any  other  bufinefs.  But  thofe  who  imagine 
that  the  culture  of  the  earth  is  not  fufficient  to  employ 
all  its  inhabitants,  are  greatly  miftaken.  An  ancient 
Roman,  we  are  told,  could  maintain  his  family  from 
the  produce  of  one  acre  of  ground.  So  might  a mo- 
dern Briton,  if  he  would  be  contented  to  live  like  a 
Roman.  This  thews  what  an  immenfe  increafe  of 
inhabitants  Britain  might  admit  of,  and  all  of  whom 
might  live  by  the  culture  of  the  ground. 

Agriculture  is  the  great  fource  of  domedic  riches. 
Where  it  is  negle&ed,  whatever  wealth  may  be  im- 
ported from  abroad,  poverty  and  mifery  will  abound 
at  home.  Such  is,  and  ever  will  be,  the  fluctuating 
date  of  trade  and  manufactures,  that  thoufynds  of 
people  may  be  in  full  employment  to-day  and  in  beg- 
gary to  morrow.  This  can  never  happen  to  thofe  who 
cultivate  the  ground.  They  can  eat  the  fruit  of  their 
labour,  and  can  always  by  induflry  obtain,  at  lead, 
the  neceflaries  of  life. 

Though  fedentary  employments  are  neceflary,  yet 
there  feems  to  be  no  reafon  why  any  perfon  fliould  be 
confined  for  life  to  thefe  alone.  Were  fuch  employ- 
ments intermixed  with  the  more  aCtive  and  laborious, 
they  would  never  do  hurt.  It  is  condant  confinement 
that  ruins  the  health.  A man  may  not  be  hurt  by 
fitting  five  or  fix  hours  a-day;  but  if  he  is  obliged  to 
fit  tenor  twelve,  he  will  foon  become  difeafed. 

But  it  is  not  want  of  exercife  alone  which  hurt  feden- 
tary people;  they  likewife  fuffer  from  the  confined  air 
which  they  breathe.  It  is  very  common  to  fee  ten  or 
adozen  tailors  '1,  or  day-makers,  for  example,  crowded 

* A perfon  of  obfervation  in  that  line  of  life  told  me,  that  molt 
tailors  die  of  confumptions  ; which  he  attribuled  chiefly  to  the 
unfavourable  pofture3  in  which  they  fit,  and  the  unwholefomenefs 
of  thofe  places  where  their  bufinefsis  carried  on.'  If  more  atten- 
tention  were  not  paid  to  profit  than  to  the  prefervation  of  human 
lives,  this  evil  might  be  eafily  remedied  ; but  while  mailers  only 
mind  their  own  interelt,  nothing  will  be  done  for  the  fafety  of 
their  fervor. ts. 
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into  one  fmall  apartment,  where  there  is  hardly  room 
for  one  perfon  to  breathe  freely.  In  this  fituation  they 
generally  continue  for  many  hours  at  a time,  often 
with  the  addition  of  feveral  candles,  which  tend  like- 
wife  to  wafle  the  air,  and  render  it  lefs  fit  for  refpira- 
tion.  Air  that  is  breathed  repeatedly  becomes  unfit 
for  expanding  the  lungs.  This  is  one  caufe  of  the 
phthifical  coughs,  and  other  complaints  of  the  bread, 
fo  incident  to  fedentary  artificers. 

Even  the  perfpiration  from  a great  number  of  per- 
fons  pent  up  together,  renders  the  air  unwholefotne. 
The  danger  from  this  quarter  will  be  greatly  increafed, 
if  any  one  of  them  happen  to  have  bad  lungs,  or  to 
be  otherwife  difeafed.  Thofe  who  fit  near  him,  being 
forced  to  breathe  the  fame  air,  can  hardly  fail  to  be 
infected.  It  would  be  a rare  thing,  however,  to  find 
a dozen  of  fedentary  people  all  in  good  health.  The 
danger  of  crowding  them  together  mult  therefore  be 
evident  to  every  one. 

Many  of  thofe  who  follow  fedentary  employments  are 
conftandyina  bending  pofture,  asfhoemakers,  tailors, 
cutlers,  he..  Such  a fituation  is  extremely  hurtful.  A 
bending  pofture  obftru&s  all  the  vital  motions*  and  of 
courfe  muft  deftroy  the  health.  Accordingly  we  find 
fuch  artificers  generally  complaining  of  indigeftions, 
flatulences,  head  achs,  pains  of  the  breaft,  &c. 

The  aliment  in  fedentary  people,  inftead  of  being 
pufhed  forwards  by  an  erect  pofture,  and  the  addon  of 
ihe  mufcles,  is  in  a manner  confined  in  the  bowels. 
Hencelndigeftions,  cofhvenefs,  wind,  and  other  hy- 
pochondriacal affections,  the  conftant  companions  of 
the  fedentary.  Indeed  none  of  the  excretions  can  be 
duly  performed  where exerciie  is  wanting;  and  when 
the  matter  which  ought  to  be  dilcbarged  in  this  way 
is  retained  too  long  in  the  body,  it  muft  have  bad  ef- 
fects, as  jt  is  again  taken  up  into  the  mafs  of  humouis. 

A bending  pofture  is  iikewile  hurtful  to  the  lungs. 
When  this  organ  iscompreffed,  the  aircannot  have  free 
accels  into  a 1 its  parts,  fo  as  to  expand  them  properly. 

Hence  tubercles,  adhefion.s,  &c.  are  formed,  which 

often 
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often  end  in  confumptions.  Befides  the  proper  action 
of  thelungs  being  abfolutely  neceffary  for  making  good 
blood,  when  that  organ  fails,  the  humours  foon  be- 
come univerfally  depraved,  and  thewhole  conditution 
goestowreck.  Being  of  a foft  texture,  and  in  continual 
action,  their  functions  are  eafilyobftru&eu  by  preffure.. 

The  fedentary  are  not  only  hurt  by  preffure  on  the 
bowels,  but  alfo  on  the  inferior  extremities,  which  ob- 
ftructs  the  c:rculation  in  thefe  parts,  and  renders  them 
weak  and  feeble.  Thus  tailors,  fhoemakers,  &c.  fre- 
quently Iofe  the  ufe  of  their  legs  altogether:  befides, 
the  blood  and  humours  are,  by  dagnation,  vitiated, 
and  the  perfpiration  is  obftru&ed;  whence  proceed  the 
fcab,  ulcerous  fores,  foul  blotches,  and  other  cutane- 
ous difeafes,  fo  common  among  fedentary  artificers. 

A bad  figure  of  body  is  a very  common  confequence 
of  clofe  application  to  fedentary  employments.  The 
fpine,  for  example,  by  being  continually  bent,  puts  on 
a crooked  fhape,  and  generally  remain  fo  ever  after. 
But  a bad  figure  of  body  has  already  been  obferved  to 
be  hurtful  to  health,  as  the  vital  functions  are  there- 
by impeded. 

A fedentarylifefeldom  fails  to  occafion  an  univerfal 
relaxation  of  the  folids.  This  is  the  great  fource  from 
whence  mod  of  the  difeafes  of  fedentary  people  flow. 
The  fcrophula,  confumption,  hyfterics,  and  nervous 
difeafes  now  fo  common,  were  very  little  known  in 
this  country  before  fedentary  artificers  became  fo  nu- 
merous; and  they  are  very  little  known  flill  among 
fuch  of  our  people  as  follow  active  employments 
without  boors,  though  in  great  towns  at  lead  two- 
thirds  of  the  inhabitants  are  afflidled  with  them. 

It  is  very  dilkcult  to  remedy  thofe  evils,  becaufe 
many  who  have  been  accudomed  to  a fedentary  life, 
like  rickettv  children,  iofe  all  inclination  for  exer- 
cife:  we  fhall,  however,  throw  out  a few  hints  with 
refpeft  to  the  mod  likely  .means  for  preferving  the 
health  oi  this  ufefulfet  of  people,  which  fomeofthem, 
we  h pe,  will  be  wife  enough  to  take. 

It  nas  been  already  obferved,  thatfedentary  artificers 
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are  often  hurt  by  their  bending  pofture.  They  ought 
therefore  to  hand  or  fit  as  ered  as  the  nature  of  their 
employmentswill  permit.  They  fhould  likewife  change 
their  pohure  frequently,  and  fhould  never  fit  too  long 
at  a time,  but  leave  off  work,  and  walk,  ride,  run,  or 
do  any  thing  that  will  promote  the  vital  functions. 

Sedentary  artificers  are  generally  allowed  too  little 
time  for  exercife;  yet,  fhort  as  it  is,  they  feldom  employ 
it  properly.  A journeyman  tailor  or  weaver  for  exam- 
ple, infteadof  walking  abroad  for  exercife  and  frefh  air, 
at  his  hours  of  leifure,  chufes  often  to  fpend  them  in  a 
public-houfe,  or  in  playing  at  fome  fedentary  game,  by 
which  he  generally  lofes  both  his  time  and  his  money., 

The  awkward  poftures  in  which  many  fedentary 
artificers  work,  feern  rather  to  be  the  effed  of  cuftom 
than  necefliiy.  For  example,  a table  might  furely  be 
contrived  for  ten  or  a dozen  tailors  tofit  round,  with 
liberty  for  their  legs  either  to  hang  down,  or  reft  upon 
a footboard,  as  they  fhould  chufe.  A place  might  like- 
wife be  cut  out  for  esch  perfon,  in  fuch  a manner 
that  he  might  fit  as  conveniently  for  working  as  in 
the'prefent  mode  of  fitting  crofs-legged. 

All  fedentary  artificers  ought  to  pay  the  moft  reli- 
gious regard  to  cleanlinefs.  Both  their  fituation  and 
occupations  render  this  highly  neceffary.  Nothing 
would  contribute  more  to  preferve  their  health,  than 
a flrid  attention  to  it : and  luch  of  them  as  negled  it, 
not  only  run  the  hazard  of  lofing  health,  but  of  be- 
coming a nuifance  to  their  neighbours. 

Sedentary  people  ought  to  avoid  food  that  is  w'ndy 
or  hard  of  digeflion,  and  fhould  pay  the  ftridefl  re- 
gard to  fobriety.  A perlon  who  works  hard  without 
doors  will  foon  throw  off  a debauch  ; but  one  who  fits, 
has  by  no  means  an  equal  chance.  Hence  it  often  hap-> 
pens  that  fedentary  people  are  feized  with  fevers  after 
hard  drinking.  When  fuch  perfons  feel  their  fpirits 
low,  inftead  of  running  to  the  tavern  for  relief,  they 
fhould  ride  or  walk  in  the  fields.  Ibis  would  remove 
the  complaint  more  effectually  thjin  firong.  liquor,  and 

would  never  hurt  the  conftitution. 
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Infteadof  multiplying  rules  for  preferving  the  health 
-ti'f  the  fedentary,  wefhall  recommend  to  them  the  follow- 
inggeneral  plan,  viz.  That  every  perfon  who  follows  a 
fedentary employ mentfhould  cultivatea pieceof ground 
with  his  own  hands.  This  he  rtiight  dig,  plant,  fow, 
and  weed  at  leifure  hours,  fo  as  to  make  it  both  an  exer- 
cife  and  amufement,  while  it  prpduced  many  of  the  ne- 
ceffaries  of  life.  After  working  an  hour  in  a garden,  a 
man  will  return  with  more  keennefs  to  his  employment 
within  doors,  than  if  he  had  been  all  the  whik  idle. 

Labouring  the  ground  is  every  way  conducive  to 
health.  It  not  only  gives  exercife  to  every  part  of  the 
body,  but  the  very  fmell  of  the  earth  and  frefh  herbs 
revives  and  cheers  the  fpirits,  whilft  the  perpetual  pro- 
fpedt  of  fomething  coming  to  maturity  delights  and  en- 
tertains the  mind.  We  are  fo  formed  as  to' be  always  v 
pteafed  with  fomewhat  in  profpeft,  however  diftant  or 
however  trivial  ; hence  the  happinef,  that  mod  men 
feel  in  planting,  foWing,  building,  &c.  Thefe  feem 
to  have  been  the  chief  employments  of  the  more  early 
ages  •,  and,  when  kings  and  conquerors  cultivated  the 
ground,  there  is  realOn  to  believe  that  they  knew  as 
Well  wherein  true  happinefs  confifted  as  we  do. 

It  may  feem  romantic  to  recommend  gardening  to 
manufafturers  in  great  towns  ; but  obfervation  proves 
that  the  plan  is  very  practicable.  In  the  town  of  Shef- 
field in  Yorkfhire,  where  the  great  iron-manufa£ture 
is  carried  on,  there  is  hardly  a journeyman  cutler  who 
does  not  poffefs  a piece  of  ground,  which  he  cultivates 
as  a garden.  This  practice  has  many  falutary  effects. 

It  not  only  induces  thefe  people  to  take  exercife  with- 
out doors,  but  alfo  to  eat  many  greens,  roots,  &c.  of 
their  own  growth,  which  they  would  never  think  of 
purchafing.  There  can  be  no  reafon  why  manufac- 
turers in  any  other  town  in  Great  Britain  fhould  not 
follow  the  fame  plan.  It  Is  indeed  td  be  regretted,  that 
in  fuch  a place  as  London  a plan  of  this  kind  is  not 
practicable  : yet,  even  there  fedentary  artificers  may 
find  opportunities  of  taking  air  and  exercife,  if  they 
chufe  to  embrace  them. 
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Mechanics  are  too  much  inclined  to  crowd  into  great 
towns.  The  fituation  may  have  fome  advantages  ; but 
it  has  like  wife  many  difadvantages.  All  mechanics  who 
hve  in  the  country  have  it  in  their  power  to  cultivate  a 
piece  of  ground;  which  indeed  mod  of  them  do.  This 
not  only  gives  them  exercife,  but  enables  them  to  liv# 
more  comfortably.  So  far  at  lead:  as  my  obfervatiofr 
extends,  mechanics  wno  live  in  the  country  are  far 
more  happy  than  thofe  in  great  towns.  They  enjoy 
better  health,  live  in  greater  affluence,  and  feldom. 
fail  to  rear  a healthy  and  numerous  offspring  *. 

In  a word,  exercife  without  doors,  in  one  (hape  or 
another,  is  abfolutely  neceffary  to  health.  Thofe  whq 
negled  it,  though  they  may  for  a while  drag  out  life, 
can  hardly  be  faid  to  enjoy  it.  Weak  and  effeminate, 
ftiey  languiffl  for  a few  years,  and  foon  drop  into  an 
untimely  grave. 

THE  STUDIOUS. 

Intenfe  thinking  is  fo  deftru&ive  to  health,  that  few 
indances  can  be  produced  of  ftudious  perfons  who  are 
ftrong  and  healthy.  Hard  ftudy  always  implies  a feden* 
tary  life  ; and  when  intenfe  thinking  is  joined  to  the 
want  of  exercife,  the  confequences  muff  be  bad.  We 
have  frequently  known  even  a few  months  of  clofe  ap- 
plication to  ffudy,  ruin  an  excellent  conftitution,  by  in- 
ducing a train  of  nervous  complaintswhich  could  never 
be  removed.  Man  is  evidently  not  formed  for  con- 
tinual thought  more  than  for  perpetual  aftion,  and 
would  be  as  foon  worn  out  by  the  one  as  by  the  other. 

So  great  is  the  power  of  the  mind  over  the  body, 
that,  by  its  influence,  the  whole  vital  motions  may  be 

* Watchmakers,  in  confequence  of  their  fedentary  habits,  are 
liable  to  a peculiar  fpecies  of  difeafe  to  which  I have  witneffed  many 
of  them  fall  victims.  Its  commencement  is  indicated  by  deficient 
appetite  and  eradiations  of  wind  from  the  llomach.  There  is  alfo 
fallownefsof  complexion,  and  a muddy  yellow  appearance  of  the  eyes. 
In  the  progrefs  of  the  difeafe  great  quantities  of  black  coagulated 
hlood  is  difcharged  by  itool,  and  occalionally  by  vomit.  On  difle&ion 
the  whole  inteflinal  canal  is  found  replete  with  blood  either  flint! 
or  black  and  coagulated.  The  liver  and  the  fpleen  appear  foft, 
and  as  it  were  rotten. 

In  its  more  early  ftages,  this  difeafe  admits  of  being  checked  by 
a&ire  purgatives,  exercife,  and  country  air.  A,  P.  h. 
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accelerated  or  retarded  to  almoft  any  degree.  Thus 
cheerfulnefs  and  mirth  quicken  the  circulation,  and  pro- 
mote all  the  fecretions ; whereas  fadnefs  and  profound 
thought  never  fail  to  retard  them.  Hence  it  would  ap- 
pear that  even  a degree  of  thougbtleffnefs  is  neceffary 
to  health.  Indeed  the  perpetual  thinker  feldom  enjoys 
either  health  or  fpirits  ; while  the  perfon  who  can 
hardly  be  faid  to  think  at  all,  generally  enjoys  both. 

Perpetual  thinkers,  as  they  are  called,  feldom  think 
long.  In  a few  years  they  generally  become  quit^ 
ftupid,  and  exhibit  a melancholy  proof  how  readily  the 
greateft  blefiings  may  be  abufed.  Thinking,  like  every 
thing  elfe,  when  carried  to  extreme,  becomes  a vic^; 
nor  can  any  thing  afford  a greater  proof  of  wifdom, 
than  for  a man  frequently  and  feafonably  to  unbend  his 
mind.  This  may  generally  be  done  by  mixing  in 
cheerful  company,  adlive  diverfions,  or  the  like. 

Inftead  of  attempting  to  inveftigate  the  nature  of  that 
connexion  which  fubfiffsbetweenthemindandthebody, 
or  to  enquire  into  the  manner  in  which  they  mutually 
affedt  each  other,  we  {hall  only  mention  thofe  difeafes* 
to  which  the  learned  are  more  peculiarly  liable,  and 
endeavour  to  point  out  the  means  of  avoiding  them. 

Studious  perfons  are  very  fubjedt  to  the  gout.  This 
painful  difeale  in  a great  meafure  proceeds  from  indigef- 
tion,  and  an  obftrudled  perforation.  It  is  impoffible 
that  the  man  who  fits  from  morning  till  night  ihoufd 
either  digeft  his  food,  or  have  any  of  the  fecretions  in 
due  quantity.  But  when  that  matter  which  fliould  be 
thrown  off  by  the  lkin,  isretained  in  the  body,  and  the 
dinmours  are  not  duly  prepared,  difeafes  muff  enfue. 

The  ftudious  are  likewife  very  liable  to  the  ftone 
and  gravel.  Exercife  greatly  promotes  both  the  fe- 
cretion  and  difcharge  of  urine ; confequently  a feden- 
tary  life  muff  have  the  contrary  effedl.  Any  one  may 
be  fatisfied  of  this  by  obferving,  that  he  paifes  much 
more  urine  by  day  than  in  the  night,  and  alfo  when 
he  walks  or  rides,  than  when  he  fits.  The  difchargo 
of  urine  not  only  prevents  the  gravel  aqd  ffone,  but 
daily  other  difeafes. 
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The'  circulation  in  the  liver  being  flow,  obflruclioR3 
*in  that  o;gan  can  hardly  fail  to  be  the-confequence  of 
inactivity*  Hence  fedentary  people  are  frequently  af- 
flicted with  fchirrous  livers.  But  the  proper  fecretion 
and  difeharge  of  the  bile  is  fo  neceffary  a part  of  the 
animal  oeconomy,  that  where  thefe  are  not  duly  per- 
formed, the  health  mult  foon  be  impaired.  Jaundice, 
indigellion,  lofs  of  appetite,  and  a waiting  of  the  whole 
body,  fei.iom  fail  to  be  the  confequenees  of  a vitiated 
hate  of  the  liver,  or  obftruclions  of  the  bile. 

Few  difeafes  prove  more  ratal  to  the  iiudious  than 
confutnptions  of  the  lungs.  It  has  already  beenobierved, 
that  this  organ  cannot  be  duly  expanded  in  thofewhodo 
not  take  proper  exereife  ; and  where  that  is  the  cafe, 
obftruclions- and  adhefions  will  enfue.  Not  onh  want  of 
exereife,  bus  the  pollure  in  which  ftudious  perfonsgene- 
rally  fit,  is  very  hurtful  to  the  lungs.  Thole  who  read 
or  write  much  are  ready  to  contract  a habit  of  bending 
forwards,  and  often  prefs  with  their  breafl  upon  a table 
or  bench.  This  poflure  cannot  fail  to  hurt  the  lungs. 

The  functions  of  the  heart  may  likewife  by  this 
means  be  injured.  1 remember  to  have  feen  a man 
opened,  whofe  pericardium  adhered  to  the  breaft-bone 
in  fuch  a manner  as  to  obftrucl  the  motion  of  the 
heart,  and  occafion  hi?  death.  The  only  probable  caufe 
that  could  be  afligntd  for  this  Angular  fymptom  was, 
that  the  man.  whofe  bufinefs  was  writing,  ufed  con- 
ffantly  to  fit  in  a bending  poflure,  with  his  bread  upon 
the  edge  of  a plain  table. 

No  perfon  can  enjoy  health  who  does  not  properly 
digeft  his  food.  But  intenie  thinking  and  inactivity 
never  fail  to  weaken  the  powersof  digeftion.  Hence  the 
humours  become  crude  and  vitiated, thefolids  weakand 
relaxed,  and  the  whole  conflitution  goes  to  ruin.. 

Long  and  intenfe  thinking  often  occafrons  grievous- 
head-achs,  which  bring  on  vertigoes,  apoplexies,  palfies, 
and  other  fatal  diforders.  The  belt  way  to  prevent 
thefe  is,  never  to  ftudy  too  long  at  one  time,  and  to 
keep  the  body  regular,  either  by  proper  food,  or  taking 

frequently  a little  of  tome  opening  medicine; 
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Thofe  who  read  or  write  much  are  often  afflicted 
with  fore  eyes.  Studying  by  candle-light  is  peculiarly 
hurtful  to  the  fight.  r his  ought  to  be  prafibded  as 
feldom  as  poffble,  When  it  is  unavoidable,  the  eyes 
fhould  be  (haded,  and  the  head  fhould  not  be  held  too 
low.  When  the  eyes  are  weak  or  painful,  they  fhould 
be  bathed  every  night  and  morning  in  cold  water,  to 
which  a little  brandy  may  be  added. 

It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  the  excretions  are 
very  defective  in  the  Itudious.  The  dropfy  is  often 
occafioned  by  the  retention  of  thofe  humours  which 
ought  ro  be  carried  off  in  this  way.  Any  perfon  may 
obferve  that  fitting,  makes  his  legs  fwell,  and  that  this 
goes  off  by  exercife  ; which  clearly  points  out  the  me- 
thod of  prevention. 

Fevers,  efpecialiy  of  the  nervous  kind,  are  often  the 
effect  of  ftudy.  Nothing  affects  the  nerves  fo  much  ao 
intenfe  thought.  It  in  a manner  unhinges  the  whole  hu- 
man frame,  and  not  onjyhimrs  the  vital  motions,  but  dif- 
ordersthe  mind  itfeif.  Hence  a delirium,  melancholy, 
and  even  madnefs  are  often  the  effect  of  ciofe  application 
to  ftudy.  In  fine,  there  is  no  diteafe  which  can  proceed 
either  from  a bad  ftate  of  the  humou-rt,  a defedt  of  the 
ufual  fecretions,  or  a debility  of  the  nervous  fyftem, 
which  may  not  be  induced  by  intenfe  thinking. 

But  the  mod  afflicting  of  all  the  difeafeswhieh  attack 
the  ftudioiis  is  the  hypochondriac.  This  difeafe  feldom 
fails  to  be  the  companion  of  deep  thought.  It  may 
•rather  be  called  a complication  of  maladies  thanafingle 
one.  'fo  what  a wretched  condition  are  the  belt  of  men 
often  reduced  by  it  ! Their  ftrength  and  appetite  fail  •, 
a perpetual  gloom  hangs  over  their  minds  ; they  live  in 
the  conffant  dread  of  death,  and  are  continually  in 
fearch  of  relief  from  medicine,  where,  alas  1 it  is  not 
to  be  found.  Thofe  who  labour  under  this  diforder, 
though  they  are  often  made  the  fubjedl  of  ridicule, 
juiily  claim  our  higheft  fympathy  and  compaflion. 

I lardiy  any  thing  can  be  more  prepofterous  than  for 
a perfon  to  make  ftudy  his  foie  bufinefs.  A mere  ftu- 
.dent  is  feldom  an  ufeful  member  of  fociety.  ITe  often 
Feglcdts.  the  molt  import  apt  duties  pf  life,  in  order  to 
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purfue  ftudies  of  a very  trifling  nature.  Indeedit  rarely 
happens,  that  any  ufeful  invention  is  the  effect  of  mere 
lludy.  The  farther  men  dive  into  profound  refearches, 
they  generally  deviate  the  more  from  common  lenfe, 
and  too  often  lofe  fight  of  it  altogether.  Profound 
l'peculations,  inftead  of  making  men  wifer  or  better, 
generally  render  them  abfolute  fceptics,  and  overwhelm 
them  with  doubt  and  uncertainty.  All  that  is  necef- 
fary  for  man  to  know,  in  order  to  be  happy,  is  eafily 
obtained  ; and  the  reft,  like  the  forbidden  fruit,  ferves 
only  to  increafe  his  inifery. 

Studious  perfons,  in  order  to  relieve  their  minds ? 
mult  not  only  difeontinue  to  read  and  write,  but  en- 
gage in  fome  employment  or  diverflon  that  will  fo  far 
occupy  the  thought  as  to  make  them  forget  the  bufh. 
nefs  of  the  clofet.  A folitary  ride  or  walk  are  fo  far 
from  relaxing  the  mind,  that  they  rather  encourage 
thought.  Nothing  can  divert  the  mind  when  it  gets 
into  a train  of  ferious  thinking,  but  attention  to  fob-, 
jedts  of  a more  trivial  nature.  Thele  prove  a kind  of 
play  to  the  mind,  and  confequently  relieve  it. 

Learned  men  often  contract  a contempt  for  what  they 
call  trifling  company.  dhey  are  afhained  to  be  leen 
with  any  but  philofophers.  This  however  is  no  proof 
of  their  being  philofophers  themfe'ives.  No  man  de- 
serves that  name  who  is  afhanred  to  unbend  his  mind, 
by  aflociating  with  the  cheerful  and  gay.  c.ven  the 
focietyof  children  will  relieve  the  mind,  and  expel  the 
gloom  which  application  toftudyis  too  apt  to  occafion, 
As  ftudious  people  are  neceflarily  much  within  doors, 
they  flrould  make  choice  of  a large  and  well-aired  place 
for  lludy.  This  would  not  only  prevent  the  bad  effects 
which  attend  confined  air,  but  would  cheer  the  fpirits, 
and  have  a nioft  happy  influence  both  on  the  body  and 
mind.  It  is  faid  of  Euripides  the  tragedian,  that  he 
uled  to  retire  to  a dark  cave  to  compofe  his  tragedies; 
and  of  Demofthenes  the  Grecian  Orator,  that  he  cho.e 
a place  for  lludy  where  nothing  could  be  either  heard 
or  i'een.  With  all  deference  to  ftich  venerable  names, 
we  canDot  help  condemning  their  tafte.  A man  may 
furely  think  to  as  good  purpofe  in  an  elegant  apartment 
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as  in  a cave  ; and  may  have  as  happy  conceptions 
where  the  ail-cheering  rays  of  the  fun  render  the  air 
wholefome,  as  in  places  where  they  never  enter. 

Thofe  who  read  or  write  much  fhould  be  very  atten- 
tive to  their  pollure.  They  ought  to  fit  and  (land  by 
turn.'i  always  keeping  as  nearly  in  an  ere£l  poflui%  as 
poffible.  Thofe  who  didlate,  may  do  it  walking.  It 
has  an  excellent  effect  frequently  to  read  or  fpeak  aloud. 
This  net  only  exercifes  the  lungs,  but  almofl  the  whole 
body.  Hence  fludious  people  are  greatly  benefited 
by  delivering  difeourfes  in  public  Public  fpeakers, 
indeed.,  fometimes  hurt  themfelves,  by  overa&ing  their 
part ; but  this  is  their  own  fault.  The  martyr  to  mere 
vociferation  merits  not  our  fympachy. 

The  morning  has,  by  all  medical  writers,  been  reck- 
oned the  beft  time  for  fludy..  It  is  fo.  But  it  is  alfo  the 
molt  proper  feafon  for  exercife,  while  the  ftomach  is 
empty,  and  the  fpirits  refrefhed  with  Ifeep.  Studious 
people  fhould  therefore  fometimes  fpend  the  morning 
in. walking,  riding,  or  fome  manly  diverfions  without 
doors.  This  would  make  them  return  to  fludy  with 
greater  alacrity,  and  would  be  of  more  fervice  than 
twice  the  time  after  their  fpirits  are  worn  out  with 
fatigue.  It  is  not  fufficient  to  take  diverfion  only 
when  we  can  think  no  longer.  Every  fludious  perfon 
fhould  make  it  a part  of  his  bufinefs,  and  fhould  let 
nothing  interrupt  his  hours  of  recreation  more  than 
thofe  of  fludy. 

Mufic  has  a very  happy  effeft  in  relieving  the  mind 
when  fatigued  with  fludy.  It  would  be  well  if  every 
fludious  perfon  were  fo  far  acquainted  with  that 
fcience  as  to  amufe  himfelf  after  fevere  thought  by 
playing  fuch  airs  as  have  a tendency  to  raife  the  fpirits, 
and  infpire  cheerfulnefs  and  good  humour. 

It  is  a reproach  to  learning,  that  any  of  her  votaries, 
to  relieve  the  rqind  after  fludy,  fhould  betake  them- 
fflves  to  the  ufe  of  flrong  liquors.  This  indeed  is  a 
*tmedy  ; but  it  is  a defperate  one,  and  always  proves 
deltrudlive.  Would  fuch  perfons,  when  their  fpirits 
are  low,  get  on  horfeback,  and  ride  ten  or  a dozen 
jniles,  they  would  find  it  a more  effectual  rgmedy  thai^ 
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sny  cordial  medicine  in  the  apothecary’s  fliop,  or  all 
the  ftrong  liquors  in  the  world. 

The  following  is  my  plan,  and  I cannot  recommend 
a better  to  others.  When  my  mind  is  fatigued  with 
ftudy,  or  other  ferious  bufinefs,  I mount  my  horfe, 
and  ride  ten  or  twelve  miles  into  the  country,  where 
I fpend  a day,  and  fometimes  two,  with  a cheerful 
friend  ; after  which  I never  fail  to  return  to  town  with 
new  vigour,  and  to  purfue  my  ftudies  or  bufinefs  with 
frefh  alacrity. 

It  ft  much  to  be  regretted,  that  learned  men,  while 
in  health,  pay  fo  little  regard  to  thefe  things ! There 
is  not  any  thing  more  common  than  to  fee  a tniferable 
objedt  over-run  with  nervous  difeafes,  bathing,  walking, 
riding,  and,  in  a word,  doing  every  thing  for  health 
after  it  is  gone;  yet,  if  any  one  had  recommended  thefe 
things  to  him  by  way  of  prevention,  the  advice  would, 
in  all  probability,  have  been  treated  with  contempt, 
or  at  leafl,  with  neglect.  Such  is-  the  weaknefs  and 
folly  of  mankind,  and  fuch  the  want  of  forefight,  even 
in  thofe  who  ought  to  be  wifer  than  others  ! 

With  regard  to  the  diet  of  the  ftudious,  we  fee  no 
reafan  why  they  fhould  abfhin  from  any  kind  of  food 
that  is  wholefome,  provided  they  ufe  it  in  moderation. 
They  ought  however  to  be  fparing  in  the  ufe  of  every 
thing  that  is  windy,  rancid,  or  hard  of  digeftion. 
Their  fuppers  fhoulJ  always  be  light,  or  taken  loon 
in  the  evening.  Their  drink  rnav  be  water,  fine  malt 
liquor,  not  too  ftrong,  good  cider,  wine  and  water, 
or,  if  troubled  with  acidities,  water  mixed  with  a 
little  brandy,  rum,  or  any  other  genuine  fpirit. 

We  fhall  only  obferve,  with  regard  to  thofe  kinds 
of  exercife  which  are  molt  proper  for  the  ftudious;, 
that  they  Ihould  not  be  too  violent,  nor  ever  carried 
to  the  degree  of  exceflive  fatigue,  i hey  ought  like- 
wife  to  be  f requently  varied  To  as  to  give  aftion  to  ail 
the  different  parts  of  the  body  ; and  Ihould,  as  often  as 
poffible,  be  taken  in  the  open  air.  In  general,  riding 
on  horfeback,  waiving,  working  in  a garden,  or  play- 
ing at  fome  abtive  diveriicns,  are  the  beif. 
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We  would  likewife  recommend  the  ufe  cf  the  cold 
bath  to  the  ftudious.  It  will  in  forne  tneafure,  fupplythe 
place  of  exercife,  and  fliould  not  be  neglected  by  per- 
rons of  a relaxed  habit,  efpecially  in  the  warm  feu  ion. 

No  Perfon  ought  either  to  take  violent  exercife,  or 
to  ftudy  immediately  after  a full  meal. 

In  the  above  remarks  on  the  ul'ual  difeafes  of  the 
ftudious,  my  chief  objedt  was  to  warn  them  of  the  evil 
confequences  of  painful  and  intenfe  thinking.  But  I 
fhould  be  for  ry  to  damp  the  ardour  of  their  literary  pur- 
fuits,  which  are  injurious  to  health  only  whencontinued 
with  mediant  toil,  at  late  hours,  and  without  due  in- 
tervals of  reft.refrefhment,  relaxation,  and  exercife.  it 
is  not  thought,  fays  the  medical  poet,  his  painfulthink- 
ing,  that  corrodes  our  clay.  I.  deemed  it  neceflary  to  be 
more  explicit  on  this  head,  in  confequence  of  having 
found  that  tny  former  cautions  to  men  of  genius  and 
fcience  had  been  underftood  in  too  rigorous  a fenfe, 
as  difcouraging  the  manly  exertion  of  real  talents,  r 


CHAP.  III. 

OF  ALIMENT. 

TTNWHQ  LESOME  food,  and  irregularities  of  diet, 
Qccafimi  many  dileafes.  The<e  is  no  doubt  but  the 
whole  conftitution  of  body  may  be  changed  by  diet 
alone.  The  fluids  may  be  thereby  attenuated  or  con- 
• denied,  rendered  mild  or  acrimonious,  coagulated  or 
diluted,  to  aim  oft  any  degree.  Nor  are  its  effects  upon 
the  folids  lefs  confiderabie.  'They  may  be  brace..!  or 
relaxed,  have  their  knftbility,  motions,  See.  greatly  in- 
creafed  or  diminifhed,  by  different  kinds  of  aliment.  A 
ve.y  Anal  1 attention  to  thefe  things  will  be  fufheient  to 
lhew,  how  much  the  prefervation  of  health  depends 
upon  a proper  regimen  of  the  diet. 

. ^or  isanattention  to  diet  necefiary  for  the  preferva- 
tion health  only:  it  is  jikewile  of  importance  in  the 
^.ure  5*  Lvery  intention  in  the  cure  of  many 

. ika.es,  may  be  anlwered  by  diet  alone.  Its  eflefts, 
in  ued  are  not  always  fo  quick  as  thole  of  medicine, 

but 
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but  they  are  generally  more  Jailing:  befides,  it  h 
neither  fo  diffgreeabk  to  the  patient,  nor  fo  dangerous 
as  medicine,  and  is  always  more  eafily  obtained. 

Our  intention  here  is  fltor  to  enquire  minutely  into 
the  nature  and  properties  of  the  various  kinds  of  ali- 
ment in  ufe  among  mankind  5 nor  to  (hew  their  effects 
upon  the  different  eonftitutrons  of  the  human  body; 
but  to  mark  fomeof  the  moft  pernicious  errors  wh  ch 
people  are  apt  to  fall  into,  with  refpedt  both  to  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  their  food,  and  to  point  out 
their  influence  upon  health. 

It  is  not  indeed  an  ealy  matter  to  afoertain  the  exact 
quantity  of. food  proper  for  every  ag.e,  lex,  and  eonftk 
fusion : but  a fcuipulous  nicety  here  is  by  no  means 
fleeeffary.  The  belt  rule  is  to  avoid  all  extremes. 
Mankind  were  never  intended  to  weigh  and  meafure 
their  food.  Nature  reaches  every  creature  when  it  has 
enough  ; and  the  calls  of  third  and  hunger  are  fuffi* 
fieri t to  inform  them  when  more  is  neceffary. 

Though  moderation  is  the  chief  rule  with  regard  to 
the  quantity,  yet  the  quality  of  food  merits  a farther 
confideraticn.  There  are  many  ways  by  ’which  pro- 
visions may  he  rendered  unwholelbme.  Bad  feafons 
may  either  prevent  the  ripening  of  grain,  or  damage 
it  afterwards.  Thefe,  indeed,  are  acts  of  Providence, 
and  we  muff  fubmit  to  them  ; but  furely  no  punifh-- 
rnent  can  be  too  fevere  for  thofe  who  fuffer  provifions 
to  fpoil  by  hoarding  them,  on  purpole  to  raile  the 
price,  or  who  promote  their  own  interelt  by  adul- 
terating the  necefiaries  of  life  *. 

Animal  as  well  as  vegetable  food  may  be  rendered 
unwholfome,  by  being  kept  too  long,  All  animal  fob-, 
flances  have  a conftant  tendency  to  putrefaction  ; and 
when  that  has  proceeded  too  far,  they  not  only  be- 

* The  poor,  indeed,  are  generally  the  lirlt  who  fuffer  by  un- 
found provifions  ; but  the  lives  of  the  labouring  poor  aic  of  great 
importance  to  the  flaie  : befides,  difeafes  occafioned  by  unwhole-t 
fome  food  often  prove  infciAious,  by  which  means  they  reach 
people  in  every  ftation.  It  is  therefore  the  intereft  of  all  to  take 
teue  that  no  fp oiled  provifions  of  any  kind  be  uqrofed  to  falc. 

come; 
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come  often  five  to  the  fenfes,  but  hurtful  to  health. 
Difeafed  animals,  and  fuch  as  die  of  themfelves,  ought 
never  to  be  eaten.  It  is  a common  pradice,  however, 
in  fome  grazing  countries,  for  fervants  and  poor  people 
to  eat  fuch  animals  as  die  of  any  difeale,  or  are  killed 
by  accident.  Poverty,  indeed,  may  oblige  people  to 
do  this;  but  they  had  better  eat  a fmaller  quantity 
of  what  is  found  and  wholefome:  it  would  both  afford 
a better  nourifhment,  and  be  attended  with  Ids  danger. 

The  injundion  given  to  the  Jews,  not  to  eat  any 
creature  which  died  of  itfelf,  feems  to  have  a drift  re* 
gard  to  health;  and  ought  to  be  obferved  byChiiftians 
as  well  as  Jews.  Animals  never  die  themfelves  without 
fome  previous  difeafe ; but  how  a difeafed  animal 
ihould  be  wholefome  food,  is  inconceivable : even 
thofc  which  die  by  accident  mull  be  hurtful,  as  theif 
blood  is  mixed  with  the  flefla,  and  loon  turns  putrid. 

Animals  which  feed  grofsly,  as  tame  ducks,  hogs, 
&c.  are  neither  fo  eafily  digefted,  nor  afford  fuel-} 
whdefome  nouridiment  as  others.  No  animal  can  be 
wholefome  which  does  not  take  diffident  exercife. 
Mod  of  our  Railed  cattle  are  crammed  with  grofs  food, 
but  not  allowed  exercife  nor  free  air;  by  which  means: 
they  indeed  grow  fat,  but  their  juices,  not  being  pro- 
perly prepared  or  affimilated,  remain  crude,  and  oc- 
cafion  indigeRions,  grofs  humours,  and  opprefuon  of 
the  fpirits,  in  thofe  who  feed  upon  them. 

Animals  are  often  tendered  unwholefome  by  being 
over-heated.  Exceflive  heat  caufes  a,  fever,  exalts  the 
animal  fa! ts,  and  mixes  the  blood  fo  intimately  with 
the  fleRi,  that  it  cannot  be  feparated.  For  this  reafon, 
bptchers  fhould  be  feverely  punifhed  who  over-drive 
their  cattle.  No  perfon  would  chufe  to  eat  the  flefh 
of  an  animal  which  had  died  in  a high  fever  ; yet  that 
is  the  cafe  with  all  over-drove  cattle;  and  the  fever 
is  oiten  railed  even  to  the  degree  of  madnef . 

But  this  is  not  the  only  way  by  which  butchers  ren- 
der meat  unwholefome.  The  abominable  cuRom  o'  fill- 
ing thecellular  membrane  of  animals  with  air,  in  order 
to  make,  them  appear  fat?  is  every  day  piaftifed.  This 
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■pot  only  fpoils  the  meat,  and  renders  it  unfit  for  keep, 
ing,  but  is  fuch  a dirty  trick,  that  the  very  idea  of  it 
is  fufficient  to  difguft  a perfon  of  any  delicacy  at  every 
thing  which  comes  -from  the  lhambles.  Who  can 
bear  the  thought  of  eating  meat  which  has  been  blown 
up  with  air  from  the  lungs  of  a dirty  fellow,  perhaps 
labouring  under  the  very  word  of  difeafes  ? 

Butchers  have  likewife  a method  of  filling  the  cellu- 
lar membranes  of  animals  with  blood.  This  makes 
the  meat  feem  fatter,  and  likewife  weigh  more,  but  is 
notwithhanding  a very  pernicious  cuftorn,  as  it  both 
renders  the  meat  unwholefome  and  unfit  for  keepintts, 
I feldom  fee  a piece  of  meat  from  the  lhambles,  where 
the  blood  is  not  diffufed  through  the  cellular  texture. 
I lhall  not  fay  that  this  is  always  the  effect  of  defign; 
but  I am  certain  it  is  not  the  cafe  with  animals  that 
are  killed  for  domeftic  ufe,  and.  properly  blooded. 
Veal  feems  to  be  molt  frequently  l'poilt  in  this  way. 
Perhaps  that  may  in  fome  meafute  be  owing  to  the 
practice  of  carrying  calves  from  a great  tendance  to 
market,  by  which  means  their  tender  flelh  is  bruifed, 
and  many  of  their  veffels  burfi. 

No  people  in  the  world  eat  fuch  quantities  of  faired 
animal  tood  as  the  Englifh,  which  is  one  reafon  why 
they  are  fo  generally  tainted  with  the  fcurvy,  and  its 
numerous  train  of  confequences,  indigeftion,  low 
fpirits,  hypochondriacifm,  &c.  Animal  food  was 
furely  defigned  for  man,  and,  with  a proper  mixture 
of  vegetables,  it  will  be  found  the  molt  wholefome ; 
but  to  gorge  beef,  mutton,  pork,  filh,  and  fowl, 
twice  or  thrice  a-day,  is  certainly  too  much.  All  who 
value  health  ought  to  be  contented  with  making  one 
meal  of  flefh  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  and  this  ought 
to  confilt  of  one  kind  only. 

The  mod  obdinafe  fcurvy  has  often  been  cured  by  a 
vegetable  diet;  nay,  milk  alone  will  frequently  donrorc 
in  that  difeafethan  any  medicine.  Henteit  is  evident, 
that-if  vegetables  and  milk  were  moreufed  in  diet,,  we 
fhotild  have  Ids  fcurvy,  and  likewife  fewer- putrid  and 
iinfiarnmatory  fevers.  I'Vdh  vegetables,  indeed,  come 
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fa  he  daily  more  ufed  in  diet;  this  laudable  pra&ice 

we  hope  will  continue  to  gain  ground. 

Our  aliment  ought  neither  to  be  too  moift  nor  too 
dry.  Moift  aliment  relaxes  the  folids,  gnd  renders  the 
body  feeble.  Thus  we  fee  females,  who  live  much  on 
tea  and  other  watery  diet,  generally  become  weak  and 
unable  to  digeft  folid  food  : hence  proceed  hyfterics, 
and  all  their  dreadful  confequences.  On  the  other 
hand,  food  that  is  too  dry,  renders  the  folids  in  a man- 
ner rigid,  and  the  humours  vifcid,  which  difpofes  the 
body  to  inflammatory  fevers,  fcur vies,  and  the  like. 

Much  has  been  faid  on  the  ill  effedls  of  tea  in  diet. 
They  are,  no  doubt,  numerous ; but  they  proceed  ra- 
ther from  the  imprudent  ul'e  of  it,  than  from  any  bad 
qualities  in  the  teaitfelf.  Tea  is  now  the  univerfal  break- 
fall  in  this  part  of  the  world;  but  the  morning  is  furely 
the  moll  improper  time  of  the  day  for  drinking  it.  Mod 
delicate  perfons,  who,  by  the  bye,  are  the  greateft  tea- 
drinkers,  cannot  eat  any  thing  in  the  morning.  If  fuch 
perfons  after  fading  ten  or  twelve  hours,  drink  four  or 
five  cups  of  green  tea  without  eating  ahnoft  any  bread, 
itmuft  hurt  them.  Good  tea,  takenina  moderate  quan- 
tity, not  too  ftrong,  nor  too  hot,  nor  drank  upon  an 
empty  ftomach,  will  feldotn  do  harm;  but  if  ic  be 
bad,  which  is  often  the  cafe,  or  fubftituted  in  the 
room  of  folid  food,  it  rauft  have  many  ill  effects. 

The  arts  of  cookery  render  many  things  unwhole- 
fome,  which  are  not  fo  in  their  own  nature.  By 
jumbling  together  a number  of  different  ingredients, 
in  order  to  make  a poignant  fauce,  or  rich  foup,  the 
compofition  proves  ahnoft  a poifon.  All  high  feafon- 
ing,  pickles,  &c.  are  only  incentives  to  luxury,  and 
never  fail  to  hurt  the  ftomach.  It  were  well  for  man- 
kind, if  cookery,  a?  an  art,  were  entirely  prohibited. 
Plain  roafting  or  boiling  is  all  that  the  ftomach  re- 
quires. Thefe  alone  are  fufficient  for  people  in  health, 
and  the  fick  have  flill  lefs  need  of  a cook. 

The  liquid  part  of  our  aliment  likewife  claims  our 
attention.  Water  is  not  only  the  bafts  of  mofl  liquors, 
but  alfo  qompofes  a great  part  of  our  folid  food.  Good 
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water  mult  therefore  be  of  the  greatelt  importance  in 
diet.  The  belt  water  is  that  which  is  moft  pure,  and 
free  from  any  mixture  of  foreign  bodies.  Water  takes 
up  parts  of  moil  bodies  with  which  it  comes  into  con- 
tad;  by  this  means  it  is  often  impregnated  with  metals 
or  minerals  of  a hurtful  or  poifonous  nature.  Hence 
the  inhabitants  of  fome  hilly  countries  havfe  peculiar 
difeafes,  which  in  all  probability  proceed  from  the' 
water.  Thus  the  people  who  live  near  the  Alps  in 
Switzerland,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Peak  of  Derby, 
in  England,  have  large  tumours  or  wens  on  their  necks. 
This  difeafe  is  generally  imputed  to  the  fnow  water  ; 
but  there  is  more  reafon  to  believe  it  is  owing  to  the 
minerals  in  the  mountains  through  which  the  waters 
pafs. 

When  water  is  impregnated  with  foreign  bodies,  it 
generally  appears  by  its  weight,  colour,  take,  fmell, 
heat,  or  fome  other  fenfible  quality.  Our  bufmefs, 
therefore,  is  to  chufe  fuch  water,  for  common  ufe,  as 
is  lighted:,  and  without  any  particular  colour,  take,  or 
fmell.  In  moft  places  of  Britain  the  inhabitants  have 
it  in  their  power  to  make  choice  of  their  water,  and 
few  things  would  contribute  more  to  health  than  a 
due  attention  to  this  article.  But  mere  indolence  often 
induces  people  to  make  ufe  of  the  water  that  is  neareft 
to  them,  without  confidering  its  qualities. 

Before  water  is  brought  into  great  towns,  the  flrideft 
attention  ought  to  be  paid  to  its  qualities,-  as  inany. 
difeafes  may  be  occafioned  or  aggravated  by  bad' 
water  ; and  when  once  it  has  been  procured  at  a great 
expence,  people  are  unwilling  to  give  it  up. 

The  common  methods  of  rendering  water  clear  by 
filtration,  or  foft,  by  expofing  it  to  the  fun  and  air,  &c. 
are  fo  generally  known  that  it  is  unneceflary  to  fpend 
time  in  explaining  them,  We  fhall  only,  in  general, 
advife  all  to  avoid  waters  which  flagnate  long  in  fmall 
lakes,  ponds,  or  the  like,  as  fuch  waters  often  become 
putrid,  by  the  corruption  of  animal  and  vegetable 
bodies  with  which  thev abound.  Even  cattle  frequently 
fuffer  by  drinking,  in  dry  feafons,  water  which  has 
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flood  long  in  final  1 refervoirs,  without  being  fupplieA 
by  fprings,  or  frefhened  with  fhowers.  Ali  wells  ought 
to  be  kept  clean,  and  to  have  a free  comftnmicatiom 
with  the  air. 

As  fermented  liquors,  notwithftanding  they  hare 
been  exclaimed  againit  by  many  writers,  (till  continue 
to  be  the*  common  drink  of  almofi:  every  perfon  who 
can  afford  them  ; we  fhall  rather  endeavour  to  affift 
people  in  the  choice  of  thefe  liquors,  than  pretend  to 
condemn  what  cuftom  has  fo  firmly  eftablifhed.  It 
is  not  the  moderate  ufe  of  found  fermented  liquors 
which  hurts  mankind  : it  is  excefs,  and  ufmg  fuch  a* 
are  ill-prepared  or  vitiated. 

Fermented  liquors,  which  are  too  ftrong,  hurt  di- 
geftion;  and  the  body  is  fo  far  from  being  ftrengthened 
by  them,  that  it  is  weakened  and  relaxed.  Many 
imagine  that  hard  labour  could  not  be  l'upported  with- 
out drinking  llrong  liquors;  this  is  a very  erroneous 
notion.  Men  who  never  ride  ftrong  liquors  are  not 
only  able  to  endure  more  fatigue,  but  alio  live  much 
longer,  than  thofe  who  ufe  them  daily.  But,  fup* 
pofe  ftrong  liquors  did  enable  a man  to  do  more  work, 
they  mult  neverthelefs  wafte  the  powers  of  life,  and  oc- 
cafion  premature  old  age.  They  keep  up  a conftant 
fever,  which  exhaufts  the  fpirits,  inflames  the  blood, 
and  difpofes  the  body  to  numberlefs  difeafes. 

But  fermented  liquors  may  be  too  weak  as  well  as 
too  ftrong:  when  that  is  the  cafe,  they  mud  either  be 
drunk  new,  or  they  become  four  and  dead:,  when  fuch 
liquors  are  drunk  new,  the  fermentation  not  being 
over,  they  generate  air  in  the  bowels,  and  occafion 
flatulencies;  and,  when  kept  till  ftale,  they  turn  four 
on  the  ttomach,  and  hurt  digeftion.  For  this  reafon  all 
malt  liquors,  cider,  6tc.  ought  to  be  of  fuch  ftrength 
as  to  keep  till  they  be  ripe,  gnd  then  they  Ihould  he 
ufed.  When  fuch  liquors  are  kept  too  long,  though 
they  fhould  not  become  four,  yet  the"  generally  con- f 
traft  a hardnefs  which  renders  them  unwholefome. 

All  families,  who  can,  ought  to  prepare  their  own 
liquors.  Since  preparing  and  vend  ng  of  liquors  be-.t 
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came  one  of  the  mofl  general  branches  of  bujfirfefs* 
every  method  has  been  tried  to  adulterate  them.  The 
great  objedt  both  to  the  makers  and  venders  of  liquor 
is,  to  render  it  intoxicating,  and  gives  it  the  appear- 
ance or  age.  But  it  is  well  known  that  this  may 
be  done  by  other  ingredients  than  thofe  which  ought 
to  be  uieo  foi  making  it  llrongi-  It  would  be  imprudent 
even  to  name  thofe  things  which  are  daily  made  ufe  of 
to  render  liquors  heady.  Suffice  it  to  fay,-  that  the 
prsdhce  is  very  common,  and  that  all  ingredients  ufed 
lot  this  pnrpofe  areof  a narco  tic  or  flupefadtivt  quality. 
But  as  all  opiates  are  poifonous,  it  is  cafy  to  lee  what 
mud  be  the  confequen.'e  of  their  general  ufe.  Though 
they  do  not  kill  fuddtniy,  yet  they  hurt  the  nerves,  re- 
lax and  weaken  the  flomach,  and  ft  oil  the  digeflion. 

Were  fermented  liquors  faithfully  prepared,-  kept 
to  a proper  age,  and  ufeci  in  moderation,  they  would 
prove  real  bleffingst©  mankind.  But,  while  they  are 
ill-prepared,  various  ways  adulterated,  and  taken  to' 
excels,  they  muff  have  many  pernicious  effects* 

We  would  recommei  d it  to  families,  not  only  to 
prepare  their  own  liquors,  but  likewife  • their  bread. 
Bread  isibneceffary  a part  of  diet,  that  too  much  care 
cannot  be  behoved  in  order  to  have  it  found  and 
wholefome  For  this  purpofe,  it  is  not  only  neceffary 
that  it  be  made  of  good  grain,  but  likewife  properly 
prepared,  and  kept  free  from  all  unwholefome  ingre- 
dients. This  however,  we  have  reafon  to  believe  is 
not  always  the  cafe  with  bread  prepared  by  thofe  who 
make  a trade  of  vending  it.  Their  objedt  is  rather  to 
pl'eafe  the  eye,  than  to  confuk  the  health.  The  be  ft 
bread  is  that  which  is  neither  loo  coarfe  nor  too  fine; 
well  fermented,  and  made-  of  wheat-flour,  or  rather  of 
wheat  and  rye  mixed  together. 

To  fpecify  the  different  kinds  of  aliment,  to  explain 
their  nature  and  properties,  and  to  point  out  their’ 
effects  in  different  conilitutions,  would  far  exceed 
the  limits  of  our  defign.  Indead  of  a detail  of  this 
kind,  which  would  not  be  generally  underftood  and 
©fcourfe  ii,ule  attended  to,  we  (half  only  mention 
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the  following  eafy  rules  with  refpeft  to  the  choice  of 
aliment. 

Perfons  whole  folids  are  weak  and  relaxed,  ought 
to  avoid  all  vifcid  food,  oi-  fuch  things  as  are  hard  of 
digeftion.  Their  diet,  however,  ought  to  be  noiirifh- 

inV;  and  they  fhould  take  fufEcient  exercife  in  the 

o’.  J 

open  atr. 

Such  as  abound  with  blood  fhould  be  fparing  in  the 
life  of  every  thing  that  is  highly  nourifhing,  as  far  meat* 
rich  wines,  ftrong  ale,  and  fuch  like.  Their  food 
fhould  confift  chiefly  of  bread  and  other  vegetable  fub- 
ilances ; and  their  drink  ought  to  be  water,  whey,  or 
I'm  all  beer.  , 

Fat  people  fhould  not  eat  freely  of  oily  nourifliing 
diet.  They  ought  frequently  to  life  radifli,  garlic, 
f pices,  or  fuch  things  as  are  heating  and  promote  per. 
fpiration  and  urine.  Their  drink  fhould  be  water, 
coffee,  tea,  or  the  like and  they  ought  to  take  much 
exercife  and  little  fleep.  , 

Thofe  who  are  too  lean  muft  follow  an  oppoflte 
courfe. 

Such  as  are  troubled  with  acidities,  or  whofe  food 
is  apt  tofour  on  the  ftomach,  fhould  live  much  on  animal 
food ; and  thofe  who  are  afflicted  with  hot  alkaline  eruc- 
tations, ought  to  ufe  a diet  confuting  chiefly  of  acid 
vegetables. 

People  who  are  affe&ed  with  the  gout,  low  fpirits, 
hypochondriac  or  hyfleric  disorders,  ought  to  avoid  all 
flatulent  food,  every  thing  that  is  vifcid,  or  hard  of  di-  . 
geftion,  all  falted  or  fmoke  dried  provifions,  and  what- 
ever Is  auflere,  acid,  or  apt  .to  turn  four  on  the  fto- 
mach. Their  food  Should  be  light,  fpare,  cool,  and 
of  an  opening  nature. 

idle  diet  ought  not  only  to  befuited  to  the  age  and 
conftitution,  but  alfo  to  the  manner  of  life:  a fedentary 
or  ftudious  perfon  fhould  live  more  fparingly  than  one 
^ho  labours  hard  without  doors.  Many  kinds  of 
food  wiil  nourifh  a peafant  very  well  which  would  be 
aim  oft  indigeftible  to  a citizen  •,  and  the  latter  will 
hve  upon  a diet  on  which  the  former  would  ftarve. 
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Diet  ought  not  to  be  too  uniform.  The  conftunt 
ufe  of  one  kind  of  food  might  have  fome  bad  effedts. 
Nature  teaches  us  this,  by  the  great  variety  of  aliment 
which  (lie  has  provided  for  man,  and  likewife  by  giv- 
ing him  an  appetite  for  different  kinds  of  food. 

Thofe  who  labour  under  any  particulardifeafe,  ought 
to  avoid  fuch  aliments  as  have  a tendency  to  incrcafe 
it:  for  example,  a gouty  perfon  fhould  not  indulge  in 
rich  wines,  ftrongfoups,  orgravies,  and  fhould  avoidall 
acids.  One  who  is  troubled  with  the  gravel  ought  to 
fliun  all  auflere  and  aflringent  aliments  ; and  thofe 
who  are  fcorbutic  fhould  be  fparing  in  the  ufe  of  falted 
provifions,  &:c. 

In  the  firft  period  of  life,  our  food  ought  to  be  light, 
but  nourifhing,  and  frequently  taken.  Food  that  is 
folid,  with  a iufficient  degree  of  tenacity,  is  mod  pro- 
per for  the  flate  of  manhood.  The  diet  fuited  to  the 
lak  period  of  life,  when  nature  is  upon  the  decline, 
approaches  nearly  to  that  of  the  firft.  It  fhould  be 
lighter  and  more  fucculent  than  that  of  vigorous  age, 
and  likewife  more  frequently  taken. 

It  is  not  only  neceffary  for  health  that  our  diet  be 
wholefome,  but  alfo  that  it  be  taken  at  regular  periods. 
Some  imagine  long  faking  will  atone  for  excefs ; but 
this,  inkead  of  mending  the  matter,  generally  makes  it 
.worfe.  When  the  ftomach  and  intekines  are  over 
dikended  with  food,  they  lofe  their  proper  tone,  and 
by  long  faking,  they  become  weak,  and  inflated  with 
wind.-.  Thus,  either  gluttony  or  faking  dekroys  the 
powers  of  digekion. 

The  frequent  repetition  of  aliment  is  not  only  ne- 
ceffary for  repairing  thecontinual  wake  of  our  bodies,  but 
likewife  to  keep  the  fluids  found  and  fweet.  Our  hu- 
mours, even  in  the  mok  healthy  kate,  have  a conftant 
tendency  to  putrefa.&ion,  which  can  only  be  prevented 
by  frequent  lupplies  of  frefh  nourifhment  : when  that 
is  wanting  too  long,  the  putrefaction  often  proceeds  fo 
far  as  to  occafion  very  dangerous  fevers.  From  hence 
we  may  learn  the  neceffity  of  regular  meals.  No  perfon 
can  eniov  agood  kate  of  health,  whofevefiels  areeither 
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frequently  overcharged,  or  the  humours  long  deprived 
of  frefh  fupplies  of  chyle. 

Long  faffing  is  extremely  hurtful  to  young  people  ; 
it  not  only  vitiates  their  humours,  but  prevents  their 
growth.  Nor  is  it  lefs  injurious  to  the  aged.  Mod 
perfons,  in  the  decline  of  life,  are  afilided  with  wind  : 
this  complaint  is  not  only  increafed,  but  even  rendered 
dangerous,  and  often  fatal,  by  long  fading.  Old  peo- 
ple, when  their  ftomachs  are  empty,  are  frequently 
feized  with  gictdinefs,  head-achs,  and  faintnefs.  Thele 
complaints  may  generally  be  removed  by  a piece  of 
bread  and  a glals  of  wine,  or  taking  any  other  folid 
food  ; which  plainly  points  out  the  method  of  prevent- 
ing them. 

It  is  more  than  probable,  that  many  of  the  fudden 
deaths,  which  happen  in  the  advanced  periods  of  life, 
are  occalioned  by  faffing  too  long,  as  it  exhauffs  the 
fpirits,  andfills  the  bowels  with  wind  : we  would  there- 
fore advife  people  in  the  decline  of  life,  never  to  allow 
their  ftomachs  to  be  too  long  empty.  Many  people 
take  nothing  but  a Few  cups  of  tea  and  a little  bread, 
from  nine  o’clock  at  night  till  two  or  three  nexc  after- 
noon. Such  may  be  faid  to  faff  almoft  three-fourths  of 
their  time.  This  can  hardly  fail  to  ruin  the  appetite, 
vitiate  the  humours,  and  fill  the  bowels  with  wind  ; all 
which  might  be  prevented  by  a folid  breakfaft. 

It  is  a very  common  pradice  to  eat  a light  breakfaft 
and  a heavy  lur  per.  This  cuftom  ought  tobe  reverfed. 
When  people  fup  late,  their  fupperfnou-ld  be  very  light; 
but  the  breakfaft  ought  always  to  be  folid.  If  any  one 
eats  a light  fupper,  goes  foon  to  bed,  and  rifes  betimes 
m the  morning,  he  will  be  fure  to  find  an  appetite  for 
his  breakfaft,  and  he  may  freely  indulge  it. 

The  ftrong  and  healthy  do  not  indeed  fuffer  fo  much 
from  faffing  as  the  weak  and  delicate;  but  they  run 
great  hazard  from  its  oppofite,  viz.  repletion.  Many 
dileafes,  efpecially  fevers,  are  the  effed  of  a plethora, 
or  too  great  fulhefs  of  the  veffeis.  Strong  people,  in 
high  health,  have  generally  a great  quantity  of  blood 
2nd  other  humours.  Whenthefearefuddenly increafed, 
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by  an  overcharge  of  rich  and  nourifliing  diet,  the  vef- 
fels  become  too  much  diflended,  and  obflru&ions  and 
inflammations emue.  Hence fomany  people  arefeize-d 
with  inflammatory  and  eruptive  fevers,  apoplexies,  &c. 
after  a feaft  or  debauch. 

All  great  and  fudden  changes  in  diet  are  dangerous, 
"What  the  itomach  has  been  long  accuftomed  to  digeft, 
though  lefs  wholefome,  will  agree  better  with  it  than 
food  of  a more  falutary  nature  to- which  it  has  not  been 
uled.  When  therefore  a change  becomes  neceflary,  it 
ought  always  to  be  made  gradually ; a fudden  trantition 
from  a poor  and  low  to  a rich  and  luxurious  diet, 
or  the  contrary,  might  fo  diflurb  the  funftioris  of  the 
body  as  to  endanger  health,  or  even  to  occafion  death 
itfe  If. 

When  we  recommend  regularity  in  diet,  we  would 
not  be  underflood  as  condemningevery  fmall  deviation- 
from  ic.  It  is  next  to  impolfible  for  people  at  all  times 
to  avoid  fome  degree  of  excefs,  and  living  too  much 
by  rule  might  mafte  even  the  fmalleft  deviation  danget- 
ous.  It  may  therefore  be  prudent  to  vary  a lit  tie,  fome- 
tim.es  taking  more,  fometimeslefs,  than  theufuff  quan- 
tity of  meat  and  drink,  provided  always  that  a due  re- 
gard be  had  to  moderation. 

The  details  which  fome  writers  have  entered  intore- 
fpe&ing  the  fuppofed  qualities  of  every  article  of  food 
and  drink,  as  well  as  the  proper  quantities  of  each,  ap- 
pear to  me  juft  as  trifling  as  the  minutenefs  of  the  phy- 
flcian  who  inferted  in  his  prefeription  how  m ;ny  grains 
of  fait  fhould  be  eaten  with  an  egg.  Every  man’s  ex- 
perience of  what  he  has  found  to  agree  or  difagree  with 
him,  is  a much  more  unerring  guidethan  whimfica!  cal- 
culations of  the  difference  between  the  mucilage  of  a 
carrot  and  a parfnip,  or  between  the  jelly  contained  in  a 
leg  and  a fhoulder  of  mutton.  But  while  1 point  our 
the  folly  of  extreme  folicitude  in  fuch  matters*  I am  far 
from  advifing  people  to  eat  and  drink,  without  any 
choice  c r reitraint,  whatever  falls  in  their  way.  This 
wm'.ld  be  bconffffent  with  the  rules  I have  already  laid 
d;'wn.  Rational  enjoyment  of  the  giftsof  nature,  is  thp 
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Jrappy  medium  between  boundlefs  indulgence  and 
frivolous  or  unneceffary  lelf-denial. 


NWHOLESOME  air  is  a very  common  caufe  of 


difeafes.  Few  are  aware  of  the  danger  arifing 
from  it.  People  generally  pay  fonre  attention  to  what 
they  eat  or  drink,  but  feldom  regard  what  goes  into 
the  lungs,  though  the,  latter  proves  often  more  fud- 
denly  fatal  than  the  former. 

Air,  as  well  as  water,  takes  up  parts  of  moft  bodies 
with  which  it  comes  in  contact,  and  is  often  fo  re- 
plenilhed  with  thofe  of  a noxious  quality,  as  to  oc- 
cafion  immediate  death.  But  fuch  violent  effects  fel- 
dom happen,  as  people  are  generally  on  their  guard 
againft  them.  The  lefs  perceptible  influences  or  bad 
gir  prove  more  generally  hurtful  to  mankind  .$  we  fliall 
therefore  endeavour  to  point  out  fome  of  there,  and 
to  fhow  whence  the  danger  chiefly  arifes. 

Airlnay  become  noxious  many  ways,.  Whatever 
greatly  alters  its  degrees  of  heat,  cold,  moifture,  &c. 
renders  it  unwholfome  ; for  example,  that  whichis  too 
hot  diffipates  the  watery  parts  of  the  blood,  exalts  the 
bile,  and  renders  the  whole  humours  adult  and  thick* 
Hence  proceed  bilious  and  imfiammatory  fevers,  cho- 
lera morbus,  &c.  Very  cold  air  obltruds  the  perfpira- 
tion,  conflririges  the  fohds,  and  condenfes  the  fluids. 
It  occaflons  rheumatifms,  coughs,  and  catarrh-',  with 
other  difeafes  of  the  throat  and  bread.  Air  that  is  too 
rnoilt  deltroys  the  elaiticity  or  fpring  of  the  folids,  in- 
duces phlegmatic  or  lax  constitutions,  and  difpofes  the 
t)odv  to  agues,  or  intermitting  fevers,  dropfies,  &c. 

. Wherever  great  numbers  of  people  are  crowded  into 
one  place,  if  tjae  air  has  not  a free  circulation,  it  foon 
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becomes  unwholfome.  Hence  it  is  that  delicate  per- 
fons  are  fo  apt  to  turn  Tick  or  faint  in  crowded  churches, 
affemblies,  or  any  place  where  the  air  is  injured  by 
breathing,  fires,  candles,  or  the  like. 

In  great  cities  fo  many  things  tend  to  contaminate 
the  air,  that  it  is  no  wonder  it  proves  fo  fatal  to  the 
inhabitants.  The  air  in  cities  is  not  only  breathed  re- 
peatedly over,  but  is  likewife  loaded  with  fulphur, 
Imoke,  and  other  exhalations,  befides  the  vapours  con- 
tinually arifing  from  innumerable  putrid  fubffances,  as 
dunghi  ls,  flaughter-houfes,  &c.  All  poffiblecarefhould 
be  taken  to  keep  the  flreets  of  large  towns  open  and 
wide,  that  the  air  may  have  a free  current  through 
them.  They  ought  likewife  to  be  kept  very  clean. 
Nothing  tends  more  to  pollute  and  contaminate  the 
air  of  a city  than  dirty  flreets. 

ft  is  very  common  in  this  country  to  have  church- 
yards in  the  middle  of  populous  cities.  Whether  this 
be  the  effed  of  ancient  fuperflition,  or  owing  to  the 
increafe  of  fuch  towns,  is  a matter  of  no  confecjuence. 
Whatever  gave  rife  to  the  cu (lorn,  it  is  a b d one. 
It  is  habic  alone  which  reconciles  us  to  thefe  things  5 
by  means  of  which  the  moll  ridiculous,  nay  pernicious 
cufloms,  often  become  facred.  Certain  it  is,  that 
thoufands  of  putrid  carcafes,  fo  near  the  furface  of 
the  earth,  in  a place  where  the  air  is  confined,  can- 
not fail  to  taint  it;  and  that  fuch  air,  when  breathed 
into  the  lungs,  muft  occafion  difeafes*. 

Burying  within  churches  is  a pradice  flill  more  de*. 
tellable.  The  air  in  churches  is  feldom  good,  and  the 
effluvia  from  putrid  carcafl'es  mufl  render  it  flill  worfe. 
Churches  are  commonly  old  buildings  with  arched 
roofs.  They  are  feldom  open  above  once  a week,  are 
neverventilated  by  fires  nor  open  windows,  and  rarely' 
kept  clean.  Thisoccafions  that  damp,  mufly,  unwholt- 

* In  molt  eaflern  countries  it  was  cuftomary  to  bury  the  dead 
pt  forr.e  di  (lance  from  any  town.  As  this  pradice  obtained  among 
the  Jews,  the  Greeks,  and  alio  the  Romans,  it  is  ftrange  that  tire 
\veftern  parts  of  Europe  Ihould  not  have  followed  their  example  in 
# cpftom  fp  truly  lpucfable. 
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fome  fmell  which  onefeels  upon  entering  a church,  and 
renders  it  a very  unfafe  place  for  the  weak  and  valetu- 
dinary. Thefe  inconveniencies  might,  in  a great  mea- 
fure,  be  obviated,  by  prohibiting  all  perfons  from  bury- 
ing within  churches,  by  keeping  them  clean,  and  per- 
mitting a ftream  of  frefh  air  to  pafs  frequently  through 
them,  by  opening  oppofite  doors  and  windows  * 

Wherever  air  Magnates  long,  it  becomes  unwhole- 
fome.  Hence  the  unhappy  perfons  confined  in  jails 
not  only  contract  malignant  fevers  themfelves,  but. 
often  communicate  them  to  others.  Nor  are  many  of 
the  holes,  for  we  cannot  call  them  houfes,  poflefTed 
by  the  poor  in  great  towns,  much  better  than  jails. 
Thefe  low  dirty  habitations  are  the  very  lurkingplaces 
of'bad  air  and  contagious  difeafes.  Such  as  live  in 
them  feldom  enjoy  good  health  ; and  their  children 
commonly  die  young.  In  the  choice  of  a houfe,  thofe 
who  have  it  in  their  power  ought  always  to  pay  the 
greated  attention  to  open  free  air. 

The  various  methods  which  luxury  has  invented  to 
make  houfes  clofe  and  warm,  contribute  not  a little  to 
render  them  unwholelome.  No  houfe  can  be  whole- 
fome  unlefs  the  air  has  a free  paffage  through  it.  For 
which  realon,  houfes  ought  daily  to  be  ventilated,  by 
opening  oppofite  windows,  and  admitting  a current  of 
frefh  air  into  every  room.  Beds,  inftead  of  being  made 
upas  foon  as  people  rife  out  of  them,  ought  to  be 
turned  down,  and  expofed  to  the  frefh  air  from  the 
open  windows  through  the  day.  This  would  expel 
any  noxious  vapour,  and  could  not  fail  to  promote 
the  health  of  the  inhabitants. 

In  hofpicals,  jails,  fhips,  See.  where  that  cannot  be 
conveniently  done,  ventilators  fhould  be  ufed.  The 
method  of  expelling  foul,  and  introducing  frefh  air,  by 
means  of  ventilators,  is  a moft  falutary  invention,  and 
is  indeed  the  moft  ufefnl  of  all  our  modern  medical  im- 
provements. It  is  capable  of  univerfal  application,  and 


. * ^ne  cann°t  Pafs  through  a large  church  or  cathedral, 
in  lummer,  without  feeling  quite  chilly. 
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is  fraught  with  numerous  advantage*,  both  to  thofe 
in  health  and  fiCKnefs.  In  all  places,  where  numbers 
of  people  are  crowded  together,  ventilation  become 
abfolutely  necefjarv. 

A;r  which  Magnates  in  mines,  wells,  cellars,  &c„ 
is  extremely  noxious.  That  kind  of  air  is  to  be  avoid, 
ed  as  the  molt  deadly  poifon.  It  often  kills  aim  oft  35 
quickly  as  lightning.  For  this  reafon  people  ihould  be 
't-ery  cautious  in  opening  cellars  that  have  been  long 
fliut,  or  going  down  into  deep  wells  or  pits,  efpecially 
if  they  nave  been  kept  clofe  covered  *. 

Many  people  who  have  fplendid  houfes,  chufe  to 
fieep  in  linall  apartments.  1 his  conduct  is  very  im* 
prudent.  A bed-chamber  ought  always  to  be  well 
aired  ; as  it  is  generally  occupied  in  the  night  only, 
when  all  doors  and  windows  are  Ihut.  If  a lire  be 
kept  in  it,  the  danger  from  a l'mall  room  becomes  Hill 
greater.  Numbers  have  been  Rifled  when  afleep  by  a 
lire  in  a fmall  apartment,  which  is  always  hurtful. 

Thofe  who  are  obliged,  on  account  of  bufinefs,  to 
fpend  the  day  in  clofe  towns,  ought,  if  pofiible,  to  fieep 
in  the  country.  Breathing  free  air  in  the  night  will,  in 
fome  meafure,  make  up  for  the  want  of  it  through 
the  day.  This  pra&ice  would  have  a greater  effect  in 
preserving  the  health  of  citizens  than  is  commonly 
imagined. 

Delicate  perfons  ought,  as  much  as  poflible,  to  avoid 
the  air  of  great  towns.  It  is  peculiarly  hurtful  to  the 
afthmaticand  confumptive.  Such  perfons  Ihould  avoid 
cities  as  they  would  the  plague.  The  hypochondriac 
are  likewile  much  hurt  by  u.  I have  oiten  leen  per- 
sons fo  much  affli&ed  with  this  malady  while  in  town, 
that  it  feemed  impoffible  for  them  to  live,  who,  Uj»on 
being  removed  to  the  country,  were  immediately  re- 
lieved. The  fame  obfervation  holds  with  regard  to 

* We  have  daily  accounts  of  perfons  who  lofe  their  lives  by 
ooin.tr  dawn  into  deep  wells  and  other  places  where  the  air  flag; 
rates:  allthefe  accidents  might  be  prevented  by  only  letting  down 
f lighted  candle  before  them,  and  Hopping  when  they  perceive  it 
20  out : yet  this  precaution,  iimple  as  it  is,  is  fcldom  uied., 
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nervous  and  hyfteric  women.  Many  people,  indeed, 
have  it  not  in  their  power  to  change  their  fituation  in 
quell  of  better  air.  All  we  can  fay  to  fuch  peri'ons 
is,  that  they  fliould  g<#  as  often  abroad  into  the  open 
air  as  they  can,  that  they  fliould  admit  frefh  air  fre- 
quently into  their  houfes,  and  take  care  to  keep  them 
very  clean. 

It  wasneceffary  in  former  times,  for  fafety,  to  fur- 
round  cities,  colleges,  and  even  fingle  houfes,  with 
high  walls.  Thefe,  by  obflrudting  the  free  current  of 
air,  never  fail  to  render  fuch  places  damp  and  un- 
wholefome.  As  fuch  walls  are  now,  in  moft  parts  of 
this  country,  become  ufelels,  they  ought  to  be  pulled 
down,  and  every  method  taken  to  admit  a free  paffage 
to  the  air.  Proper  attention  to  Air  and  Cleanliness 
would  tend  more  to  preferve  the  health  of  mankind, 
than  all  the  preferiptions  of  the  Faculty. 

Surrounding  houfes  too  clofely  with  plantations  or 
thick  woods,  likewife  tends  to  render  the  air  unwhole- 
fome. Wood  not  only  obftrudts  the  free  current  of 
the  air,  but  fends  forth  great  quantities  of  moili  ex- 
halations, which- render  it  constantly  damp.  Wood  is 
very  agreeable  at  a proper  didance  from  a houie,  but 
fhould  never  be  planted  too  near  it,  efpecially  in  a flat 
country.  Many  of  the  gentlemen’s  feats  in  England 
are  rendered  very  unwholefome  from  the  great^quan- 
tity  of  wood  which  furrounds  them. 

Houfes fituated  in  low  marfhy  countries,  crnearlarge 
Jakes  of  ftagnating  water,  are  likewife  unwholefome. 
Waters  which  ft  agnate  not  only  render  the  air  damp, 
but  load  it  with  pufrid  exhalations,  which  produce  the 
moftdangerous  and  fatal  difeafes.  Thofc  vvhoare  obliged 
to  inhabit  marlhy  countries,  ought  to  make  choice  of 
the  dryelt  fituations  they  can  find,  to  live  generouily, 
?nd  to  pay  the  flridefl  regard  to  cleanlineis. 

If  frefh  air  be  r.eceflary  for  thofe  in  health,  it  is  ftlll 
piore  fo  for  the  Tick,  who  often  lofe  their  lives  for  want 
of  it.  The  notion,  that  Tick  people  mull  be  kept  very 
hot,  is  fo  common,  thatone  can  hardlyenter  the  cham- 
ber where  a patient  lies,  without  being  ready  to  faint, 
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bv  reafon  of  the  hot  fuffbeating  fmell.  How  this  muffc 
aiFeCt  the  Tick,  any  one  may  judge.  No  medicine  is  fo 
beneficial  to  the  lick  as  frefh  air.  It  is  the  mod  reviving 
of  all  cordials,  if  it  be  adminiftered  with  prudence. 
We  are  not,  however,  to  throw  open  doors  and 
windows  at  random  upon  the  fick.  Frefh  air  is  to  be 
let  into  the  chamber  gradually,  and,  if  poflible,  by 
opening  the  windows  of  fome  other  apartment. 

The  air  of  a fick  perfon’s  chamber  may  be  greatly 
frefliened,  and  the  patient  much  revived,  by  fprinkling 
the  floor,  bed,  &c.  frequently  with  vinegar,  juice  of 
lemon,  or  any  other  ftrong  vegetable  acid. 

In  places  where  numbers  of  fick  are  crowded  into 
the  fame  houfe,  or,  which  is  often  the  cafe,  into  the 
fame  apartment,  the  frequent  admiflion  of  frefh  air 
becomes  abfolutely  neceffary.  Infirmaries,  hofpitals, 
&c.  are  often  rendered  fo  noxious,  for  want  of  pro- 
per ventilation,  that  the  fick  run  more  hazard  from 
them  than  from  the  clifeafe.  This  is  particularly  the 
cafe  when  putrid  fevers,  dyfentcries,  and  other  in- 
fe&ious  difeafes  prevail. 

Phyfici.ans,  furgeons,  and  others  who  attend  hof- 
pitals, ought,  for  their  own  fafety,  to  take  care  that 
they  be  properly  ventilated.  Such  perfons  as  arc 
obliged  to  fpend  mod  of  their  time  amongft  the  fick, 
run  great  hazard  cf  b£ing  themfelves  infeCted  when 
the  air  is  bad.  All  hofpitals,  and  places  of  reception 
for  the  fick,  ought  to  have  an  open  fituacion,  at;  fome 
diflance  from  any  great  town,  and  fuch  patients  as 
labour  under  any  infectious  difeafe  ought  never  to  be 
differed  to  come  near  the  reft*. 

It  gives  me  great  pleafure  to  obferve,  that  good  fenfe 
and  humanity  have  of  late  years  been  difplayed  in  the 
choice  of  proper  fituations  for  thofe  buildings,  and  in 
due  attention  to  keep  them  well  aired.  But  myremarks 

* A year  feldom  pafles  that  we  do  not  hear  of  fome  hofpital 
Tjhyfician  or  furgeon  having  loll  his  life  by  an  hofpital  fever  caught 
from  his  patients.  For  this  they  have  themfelves  alone  to  blame. 
Their  patients  arc  either  in  an  improper  fituaticn,  or  they  are  too 
•artlcfs  with  regard  to  their  own  conduct. 
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on  other  fources  of  widely-diffufed  infection  have  been 
hitherto  productive  of  little  effeft.  The  practice  of 
burying  the  dead  in  the  centre  of  populous  neighbour- 
hoods is  Hill  too  generally  continued.  Churches  and 
church-yards  are  made  the  chief  places  of  interment,  in 
direct  oppofition  to  reafon,  and  to  the  example  of  the 
moll  enlightened  people  of  antiquity.  The  fir  ft  words 
of  the  old  Roman  infcriptions  on  tomb-ftones,  “ Sifte, 
viator,”  Jlop  traveller , Ihew  that  the  dead  were  buried 
by  the  fide  of  public  road-,,  not  in  temples,  nor  in  the 
heart  of  towns  and  cities.  One  of  the  laws  of  the  late 
Joseph  the  Second  relativetothis  point  will  do  him  im- 
mortal honour.  After ftriftly prohibitingthe interment 
of  dead  bodies  in  any  church  or  chape), “ It  is  horrid,” 
fays  the  emperor,  “ that  a place  of  worfhip,  a temple 
“ of  the  Supreme  Being,  Ihould  be  converted  into  a 
“ peft-houle  for  living  creatures  1 A perfon  who  upon 
“ his  death  bed,  makes  it  a condition  of  his  will  to  be 
tc  buried  in  a church  or  chapel,  acts  like  a madman  : 
“ he  ought  to  fet  his  fellow  creatures  a good  example, 
“ and  not  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  deftroy  their  con- 
46  ftitutions,  by  expofing  them  to  the  effluvia  arifing 
(C  from  a corpfe  in  a ftate  of  p jtrefa<3ion.” 

The  admirable  fentiment  expreffed  by  one  of  our 
own  countrywomen,  who  died  a few  years  fince, 
affords  a ftriking  contraft  with  the  fuperftitious  folly 
fo  juftly  ftigmatized  by  the  emperor.  This  extraor- 
dinasy  female,  whofe  mind  was  fuperior  to  the  weak- 
nefs  of  her  fex,  and  to  the  prejudices  of  cuftom,  being 
fully  fenfible,  as  flic  herfelf  expreffed  1:  in  her  laft 
will,  “ That  the  bodies  of  die  dead  might  be  offenfive 
“ to  the  living,”  ordered  her  body  to  be  burnt,  and 
the  allies  depofited  in  an  urn,  in  the  burying-ground 
of  St.  George’s,  Hanover  Square,  where  the  remains 
of  the  ientiinental  Yorick  are  all'o  interred. 
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' > OF  EXERCISE.' 

^TTANY  people  look  upon  the  neceflity  man  is  un. 
1ViL  der  of  earning  his  bread  by  labour,  as  a curfe, 
Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  evident  from  the  ftruclure  of  the 
body,  that  exercife  is  not  lefs  neceflary  than  food  for 
theprefervation  of  health  : thofewhom  poverty  obliges 
to  labour  for  daily  bread,  are  not  only  the  moft  healthy, 
but  generally  the  molt  happy  part  of  mankind.  In- 
duftry  feldom  fails  to  place  them  above  want,  and 
activity  ferves  them  indead  of  phyfic.  This  is  pecu- 
liarly the  cafe  with  thofe  who  live  by  the  culture  of 
the  ground.  The  great  increafe  of  inhabitants  in  in- 
fant colonies,  and  the  longevity  offuch  as  follow  agri- 
culture every  where,  evidently  prove  it  to  be  the  moft 
healthful  as  well  as  the  molt  ufeful  employment. 

The  love -of  activity  thews  itfelf  very  early  in  man. 
So  ftrong'is  this  principle,  that  a healthy  youth  cannot 
be  retrained  from  exercife,  even  by  the  fear  of  punifh- 
ment.  Our  love  of  motion  is  lurely  a ftrong  proof  of 
its  utility.  Nature  implants  no  difpofition  in  vain.  It 
fee  ms  to-be  a catholic  law  throughout  the  whole  animal- 
creation,  that  no  creature,  without  exercife,  fhould  en- 
joy health,  or  be  able  to  find  fubfillence.  Every  crea- 
ture, except  man,  takes  as  much  of  it  as  isnecefiary, 
He  alone,  and  fuch  animals  as  are  under  his  direftion, 
deviate  from  this  original  law,  and  they  fuller  accord- 
ingly- 

Inactivity  never  fails  to  induce  an  univerfal  relaxation 
of  the  folids,  which  difpofes  the  body  to  innumerable 
ciifeaies.  When  the  folids  are  relaxed,  neither  the  di- 
gestion1 nor  any  of  the  fecretions  can  be  duly  performed. 
In  this  cafe,  the  word'  confequences  mud  enlue.  How 
can  perfons  who  loll  all  day  in  eafy  chairs,  and  fleep  all 
night  on  beds  of  down,  fail  to  be  relaxed  ? Nor  do 
fuch  greatly  mend  the  matter,  who  never  dir  abroad  but 
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in  a coach,  fedan,  or  fuch  like.  Thefe  elegant  pieces 
of  luxury  are  become  fo  common,  that  the  inhabitants 
of  great  towns  feem  to  be  in  fome  danger  of  lofing  the 
ufe  ot  their  limbs  altogether.  It  is  now  below  any  one 
to  walk,  who  can  afford  to  be  carried.  How  ridiculous 
would  it  feem  to  a purfon  unacquainred  with  modern 
luxury,  to  behold  the  young  and  healthy  f winging 
along  on  the  fhoulders  of  their  fellow-creatures ! or  to 
fee  a fat  carcafe,  over-run  with  difeafes  occafioned  by 
inactivity,  dragged  through  the  (beets  by  half  a dozen 
horles  * ! 

Glandular  obltruCtions,  now  fo  common,  treneral'y 
proceed  from  inactivity.  Thefe  are  the  molt  obffinate 
of  maladies.  So  long  as  the  liver,  kidnex  s,  and  other 
glands,  duly  perform  their  functions,  health  is  feidcm 
impaired  : but  when  they  fail,  nothing  can  reftore  it. 
Exercife  is  almolt  the  only  cure  we  know  for  glan- 
dular obffruCtions  : indeed,  it  does  not  always  fucceed 
as  a remedy  ; but  there  is  reafon  to  believe  that  it 
would  feldom  fail  to  prevent  thefe  complaints,  were 
it  ufed  in  due  time.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  among  ft 
thole  who  take  lufficient  exercife,  glandular  diiVafes 
are  very  little  known  ; whereas  the  indolent  and  in- 
active are  very  feldom  free  from  them. 

. Weak  nerves  are  the  donttant  companions  of  inafli- 
vity.  Nothing  but  exercife  and  open  air  can  brace  and 
Ibengthen  the  nerves,  or  prevent  the  endiefs  train  of 
difeales  which  proceed  from  a relaxed  (late  of  thefe 
organs.  We  feldom  hear  the  aCtive  or  laborious  com- 
plain of  nervous  diieafes;  thefe  are  referved  for  th-  fons 
of  eafe  and  affluence.  Many  have  been  compk-elv  cured 
ot  thefe  dfforders  by  being  reduced,  from  a ttate  cfopu- 
lence,  to  labour  for  their  daily  bread.  Tnis  plainly 
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points  out  the  fources  from  whence  nervous  difeafes 
flow,  and  the  means  by  which  they  may  be  prevented. 

It  is  abfolutely  impofiibie  to  enjoy  health  where  the 
perfpiration  is  not  duly  carried  on  ; but  that  can 
never  be  the  cafe  where  exercife  is  negledled.  When 
the  matter  which  ought  to  be  thrown  off  by  perfpira- 
tion is  retained  in  the  body,  it  vitiates  the  humours, 
and  occafions  the  gout,  fevers,  rheumatifm,  &c.  Exer- 
cife alone  would  prevent  many  of  thofe  difeafes  which 
cannot  be  cured,  and  would  remove  others  where 
medicine  proves  ineffectual. 

A late  author*,  in  his  excellent  treadle  on  health, 
fays,  that  the  weakand  valetudinary  ought  to  make  ex- 
ercife a part  of  their  religion.  We  would  recommend 
this,  not  only  to  the  weak  and  valetudinary,  but  to  all 
whofe  bufmefs  does  not  oblige  them  to  take  fufficient 
exercife,  as  iedentary  artificers  f,  fhopkeepers,  ffudious 
perfons,  &c.  Such  ought  to  ufe  exercife  as  regularly 
as&eytake  food.  This  might  generally  be  done  with- 
out any  interruption  to  bufinels  or  real  lofs  of  time. 

No  piece  of  indolence  hurts  the  health  more  than  the 
modern  cuftom  of  lying  a bed  too  long  in  a morning. 
This  is  the  general  practice  in  great  towns.  The  inha- 
bitants of  cities  feldom  rife  before  eight  or  nine  o'clock; 
but  the  morning  is  undoubtedly  th<£  belt  time  for  ex- 

* Cheyne.  * t 

-j-  Sedentary  occupations  ought  chiefly  to  be  followed  by  wo- 
men. They  bear  confinement  much  better  than  men,  and  are 
fitter  for  every  kind  of  bufinefs  which  does  not  require  much 
ilrength.  It  is  ridiculous  enough  to  fee  a lufty  fellow  making 
pins,  needles,  or  watch  wheels,  while  many  of  the  laborious  parts 
of  hnfbandry  are  carried  on  by  the  other  fex.  The  fa£t  is,  we 
want  men  for  laborious  employments,  while  one  half  of  the  other 
fex  are  rendered  ufelefs  for  want  of  occupatioes  fuited  to  their 
ilrength,  &c.  Were  girls  bred  to  mechanical  employments,  we 
fhould  not  fee  fuch  numbers  of  them  proflitute  themfelves  for 
bread,  nor  find  fuch  a want  of  men  for  the  important  purpofes 
of  navigation,  agriculture,  &c.  An  eminent  filk  manufacturer 
told  me,  that  he  found  women  anfwer  better  for  that  bufinefs 
than  men  ; and  that  he  had  lately  taken  a great  mqpy  girls  appren- 
tices as  filk  weavers.  I hope  his  example  will  be  followed  by 
many  others. 

ercife. 
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ercife,  while  the  ftomach  is  empty,  and  the  body  re- 
frefhed  with  deep.  Befides,  rhe  morning  air  braces  and 
{Lengthens  the  nerves,  and,  in  fome  meafure,  anfwers 
the  purpofe  of  a cold  bath.  Let  any  one  who  has  been 
a ecu  Homed  to  lie  a bed  till  eight  or  nine  o’clock,  rife 
by  fix  or  feven,  fpend  a couple  of  hours  in  walking, 
riding,  or  any  active  diverfion  without  doors,  and  he 
will  find  his  fpirits  cheerful  and  ferene  through  the  day, 
his  appetite  keen,  and  his  body  braced  and  {Length- 
ened. Cuftom  foon  renders  early  rifing  agreeable,  and 
nothing  contributes  more  to  the  preservation  of  health. 

The  inactive  are  continually  complaining  of  pains  of 
the  ftomach,  flatulencies, indigeftions,  &c.  Thefe  com- 
plaints, which  pave  the  way  to  many  others,  are  not  to 
be  removed  by  medicines.  They  can  only  be  cured  by 
a vigorous  courfe  of  exercife,  to  which  indeed  they 
feldom  fail  to  yield. 

Exercife,  if  poflible,  ought  always  to  be  taken  in  the 
open  air.  When  that  cannot  be  done,  various  methods 
may  be  contrived  for  exercifing  the  body  within  doors, 
as  the  dumb  bell,  dancing,  fencing,  &c.  It  is  not  ne- 
ceflary  to  adhere  ibictly  to  any  particular  kind  of  exer- 
cife. The  beft  way  is  to  take  them  by  turns,  and  to 
ufe  that  longefl  which  is  moil  fuitable  to  the  (Length 
and  conflitution.  Thofe  kinds  of  exercife  which  give 
adtion  to  mod  of  the  bodily  organs,  are  always  to  be 
preferred,  as  walking,  running,  riding,  digging,  rub» 
bing  furniture,  and  fuch  like. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  active  and  manly  di- 
verfions  are  now  fo  little  pradtifed.  Diverfions  make 
people  take  moreexercife  than  they  other  wife  would  do, 
and  are  of  the  greatefl  fervice  to  fuch  as  are  not  under 
the  necefiity  of  labouring  for  their  bread.  As  adtive 
diverfions  foreground,  thofe  of  afedentary  kind  feetn  to 
,pre\ail.  Sedentary  diverfions  are  of  no  other  ufe  but 
to  confume  time.  Inflead  of  relieving  the  mind,  they 
often  require  more  thought  than  either  lludyorbufmefs. 
Every  thing  that  induces  people  to  fit  frill , unlefs  it  be 
fome  necellary  employment,  ought  to  be  avoided. 
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The  diverfions  which  afford  the  beft  exercife  are? 
hunting,  (flooring,  pla-ying  at  cricket,  hand-ball,  golif*, 
&c.  Thefe  exercile  the  limbs,  promote  perfpiration, 
and  the  ether  fecretions.  They  likewife  flrengthen  the 
lungs  and  give  firmnefs  and  agility  to  the  whole  body. 

Such  as  can, ought  to  ipend  two  or  three  hours  a-day 
on  horfeback ; thole  who  cannot  ride,  fnould  employ 
the  fame  time  in  v/alking.  Exerc  fe  lhould  never  be 
continued  too  long.  Over-fatigue  prevents  the  benefit 
of  exercife,  and  inftead  of  frrengrhening  the  body  tends 
to-  weaken  it. 

Every  man  fhoul’d  lay  himfelf  under  fome  fort  of  ne- 
ceffity  to  take  exercife.  In'dolence,  like  other  vices, 
when  indulged,  gain8  ground,  and  at  length  becomes 
agreeable.  Hence  many  who  were  fond  of  exercife  in 
the  early  part  of  life,  become  quite  aveife  from  it 
afterwards.  This  is  the  cafe  of  moft  hypochondriac 
and  gouty  people,  which  renders  their  difeafes  in  a 
great  meafure  incurable. 

In  fome  countries  laws  have  been  made,  obliging 
every  man,  of  whatever  rank,  to  learn  fome  mechani- 
cal employment.  Whether  fuch  laws  were  defigned  for 
the  prefervation  of  health,  or  the  encouragement  of  ma- 
nufacture, is  a quellion  of  no  importance.  Certain  it 
is,  that  if  gentlemen  were  frequently  to  amufe  and  ex- 
ercife themfelvesin  this  way,  ic  might  have  many  good 
effeCts.  They  would  at  leaft  derive  as  much  honour 
fromafewmalterlyfpecimensof  their  own  workmanlhip, 
as  from  the  character -of  having  ruined  molt  of  their 
companions  by  gaming  or  drinking.  Befides,  men  of 
leifure,  by  applying  themfelves  to  the  mechanical  arts, 
might  improve  them,  to 'the  great  benefit  of  fociety. 

Indolence  not  only  occafions  difeafes,  and  renders 
men  ufelefs  to  fociety,  but  promotes  all  manner  of  vice  . 
To  fay  a man  is  idle,  is  little  better  than  to  call  him 

* Go’fF  is  a dive'fion  very  common  in  North  Britain.  It  is 
wdl  calculated  for  ex  rcifing  the  body,  and  may  always  be  taken 
in  fuch  moderation  as  neither  to  over-heat  nor  fatigue,  ft  has 
greatly  the  preference  over  cricket,  tennis,  or  any  of  thofe  ga«ies 
which  cannot  be  played  without  violence.  > . 
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Vicious.  The  mind,  if  not  engaged  in  fome  ufeful  pur- 
fuit,  is  conftantly  in  queft  of  ideal  pleafures,  or  im- 
preflfed  with  the  apprehenfion  of  foine  imaginary  evil. 
From  thefe  foufces  proceed  molt  of  the  miferies  of  man- 
kind. Certainly  man  was  never  intended  to  be  idle. 
Inactivity  fruftrates  the  very  defign  of  his  creation  ; 
whereas  an  aCtive-  life  is  the  bed  guardian  of  virtue, 
and  the  greatefl  prefervative  of  health. 

It  is  indeed  evident,  that  the  love  of  motion,  as  well 
as  the  love  of  fobd,  fo  obfervable  in  every  living  crea- 
ture from  the  moment  of  its  birth,  are  wifely  defigned 
by  ifature  as  the  means  of  its  preservation.  The  indo- 
lent man  is  therefore  a rebel  to  her  laws,  and  will  cer- 
tainly provoke  her  fevereft  punifhment.  In  vain  does 
he  hope  for  enjoyment  in  the  lap  of  floth  : its  chilling 
influence  poifons  the  fource  of  every  pleafure,  and  not 
only  invites  difeafe,  but  renders  it  almoft  incurable. 


CHAP.  VI. 

OF  SLEEP  AND  CLOTHING. 

QLEEP,  as  well  as  diet,  ought  to  be  duly  regulated. 

Too  little  deep  weakens  the  nerves,  exhaufls.  the 
fpirits,  and  occafions  difeafes ; and  too  much  renders  the 
mind  dull,  the  body  grofs,  and  difpofes  to  apoplexies, 
lethargies,  and  other  complaints  of  a fimilar  nature.  A 
medium  ought  therefore  to  be  obferved  ; but  this  is 
not  eafy  to  fix.  Children  require  more  fleep  than  grown 
perfons,  the  laborious  than  the  idle,  and  ' fucli  as  qac 
and  cirink  freely,  than  thofe  who  live  abftemioufly. 
Befides  the  real  quantity  of  fleep  cannot  be  meafured 
by  time  ; as  one  perfon  will  be  more  refreflied  by  five  or 
fix  hours ,fleep,  than  another  by  eight  or  ten. 

Children  may  always  be  allowed  to  take  as  much  fleep 
as.  they  pleafe  ; but  for  adults,  fia  or  feven  hours  is  cer- 
tainly lufficieat,  and  no  one  ought  to  exceed  eight.- 
• V C-  Thofe 
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Thofe  who  lie  in  bed  more  than  eight  hours  may  Hum- 
ber, but  they  can  hardly  be  faid  to  fleep;  fuch  generally 
tofs  and  dream  away  the  fore  part  of  the  night,  fink  to 
reft  towards  morning,  and  dofe  till  noon.  The  belt  way 
to  make  fleep  found  and  refreflring  is  to  rife  betimes. 
The  cullom  of  lying  in  bed  for  nine  or  ten  hours,  not 
only  makes  the  fleep  lefs  refrefhing,  but  relaxes  the 
iolids,  and  greatly  weakens  the  conftitution. 

Nature  points  out  night  as  the  proper  feafon  for  fleep. 
Nothing  more  certainly  deftroys  the  conftitution  than 
night-watching.  It  is  a great  pity  that  a pra&ice  fo 
deftrudlive  to  health  fhould  be  fo  much  in  fafhion.  How 
quickly  the  want  of  reft  in  due  feafon  will  blaft  the 
moft  blooming  complexion,  or  ruin  the  beft  conftitu- 
tion, is  evident  from  the  ghaftly  countenances  of  thofe 
who,  as  the  phrafe  is,  turn  day  into  night,  and  night 
into  day. 

To  make  fleep  refrefhing,  the  following  things  are 
requifite : Firft,  to  take  fufficient  exercife  in  the  open 
air ; to  avoid  ftrong  tea  or  coffee;  next,  to  eat  alight 
fupper ; and  laftly,  to  lie  down  with  a mind  as  cheer- 
ful and  ferene  as  poflible. 

It  is  certain  that  too  much  exercife  will  prevent  fleep, 
as  well  as  too  little.  We  feldom  however  hear  the 
aftive  and  laborious  complain  of  reftlefs  nights.  It  is 
the  indolent  andflothful  who  generally  have  thefe  com- 
plaints. Is  it  any  wonder  that  a bed  of  down  Ihould 
not  be  refrefhing  to  a perfon  who  firs  all  day  in  an  eafy 
chair?  A great  part  of  the  pleafure  of  life  confifts  in 
alternate  reft  and  motion ; but  they  who  negleft  the 
latter  can  never  relifli  the  former.  The  labourer  enjoys 
more  true  luxury  in  plain  food  and  found  fleep,  than 
is  to  be  found  in  fumptuous  tables  and  downy  pillows, 
where  exercife  is  wanting. 

That  light  fuppers  caufe  found  fleep,  is  true  even 
to  a proverb.  Many  perfons,  if  they  exceed  the  leaft: 
at  that  meal,  are  fure  to  have  uneafy  nights ; and, 
if  they  fall  afleep,  the  load  and  oppreflion  on  their  fto- 
mach  and  fpirits  occafion  frightful  dreams,  broken  and 
difturbed  repofe,  the  night-mare,  &c.  Were  the 

lame 
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fame  perfons  to  go  to  bed  with  a light  fupper,  or  fit  up 
till  that  meal  was  pretty  well  digefted,  they  would  en- 
joy found  deep,  and  rife  refrelhed  and  cheerful.  There 
are  indeed  fome  people  who  eannot  fleep  unlefs  they 
have  eat  fome  folid  food  at  night;  but  this  does  not  im- 
ply the  neceffity  of  a heavy  fupper  : befides,  thefe  are 
generally  perfons  who  have  accuftomed  themfelves  to 
this  method,  and  who  do  not  take  a fufficient  degree  of 
exercife. 

Nothing  more  certainly  diflurbs  our  repofe  than 
anxiety.  When  the  mind  is  not  at  eafe,  one  feldom 
enjoys  found  deep.  This  greatefl  of  human  bleffings 
dies  the  wretched  and  vifits  the  happy,  the  cheerful, 
and  the  gay.  This  is  a fufficient  reafon  why  every  man 
fhould  endeavour  to  be  as  eafy  in  his  mind  as  poffible 
when  he  goes  to  red;.  Many,  by  indulging  grief  and 
anxious  thought,  have  baniffied  found  deep  fo  long, 
that  they  could  never  afterwards  enjoy  it. 

Sleep,  when  taken  in  the  forepart  of  the  night,  is 
generally  reckoned  mod:  refrething.  Whether  this  be 
the  effeeft  of  habit  or  not,  is  hard  to  fay  ; but  as  inoft 
people  are  accuftomed  to  go  early  to  bed  when  young, 
it  may  be  prefumed  that  deep,  at  this  feafon,  will  prove 
mod;  refrething  to  them  ever  after.  Whether  the  fore- 
part of  the  night  be  bed:  for  deep  or  not,  furely  the 
fore  part  of  the  day  is  fitted;  both  for  bufinefs  and 
amufement.  I hardly  ever  knew  an  early  rifer  who 
did  not  enjoy  a good  ftateof  health  *. 

Early  rifing  is  the  natural  confequences  of  going  to 
bed  early;  and  this  habit  implies  fobriety,  good-order, 
and  an  exemption  from  many  faffiionable  follies  ex- 
tremely prejudicial  to  health.  The  man,  who  accuf- 
toms  himfelf  to  go  to  bed  at  an  early  hour,  can  feldom 
join  in  the  revels  of  Bacchus,  or  what  are  improperly 

* Men  of  every  occupation,  and  in  every  fituation  of  life,  have 
lived  to  a good  old  age  ; nay  fome  have  enjoyed  this  blefifing 
vvhofe  plan  of  living  was  by  no  means  regular:  but  it  confilfs  with 
obfervation,  that  all  very  old  men  have  been  early  rifers.  This  is 
the  only  circumllance  attending  longevity  to  which  I never  knew  an 
exception,  » ''■> 
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called  the  amufements  ot  the  gay  world.  His  reft  is  not 
difturbed  by  the  effects  of  unfeafonable  luxury.  He 
knows,  that  temperance,  moderate  exercife,  compofure 
of  mind,  and  external  tranquillity,  are  the  heft  opiates. 
His  (lumbers  are  lound  and  refre thing.  The  wafte  of 
fpirits  on  the  preceding  day  is  fully  repaired.  Every 
mufcle,  every  fibre,  every  nerve  has  regained  its  proper 
tone.  He  riles  with  cheerfulnefs  and  vigour  to  breathe 
the  morning  air,  and  to  enter  upon  the  duties  of  the 
day.  In  fhort,  an  attention  to  this  frngle  poinc  of  go- 
ing to  bed  early,  and  of  rifing  betimes,  will  be  found 
to  luperfede  a variety  of  other  precepts,  and  may  be 
jultly  called  the  golden  rule  for  the  attainment  of  health 
and  long  life. 

Of  Clothing . 

The  clothing  ought  to  be  fuited  to  the  climate.  Cuf- 
tom  has  no  doubt  a very  great  influence  in  this  article; 
but  no  cuftom  can  ever  change  the  nature  of  things  fo 
far,  as  to  render  the  fame  clothing  fit  for  an  inha- 
bitant of  Nova  Zembla  and  the  ifland  of  Jamaica.  It 
is  not  indeed  neceflary  to  obferve  an  exact  proportion 
between  the  quantity  of  clothes  we  wear,  and  the  de- 
gree of  laititude  which  we  inhabit ; but  at  the  fame 
rime,  proper  attention  ought  to  be  paid  to  it,  as  well 
as  to  the  opennefs  of  the  country,  the  frequency  and 
violence  of  florins,  &c. 

In  youth,  while  the  blood  is  hot  and  the  perfpiration 
free,  it  is  lefs  neceflary  to  cover  the  body  with  a great 
quantity  of  clothes;  but  in  the  decline  of  life,  when  the 
fkin  becomes  rigid  and  the  humours  more  cool,  the 
clothing  Ihould  beincreafed.  Many  difeafes  in  the  lat- 
ter period'  of  life  proceed  from  a defedl  of  perfpiration : 
thele  may,  in  fome  meafure,  be  prevented  by  a fuitable 
addition  to  the  clothing,  or  by  wearing  fnch  as  are 
better  calculated  for  promoting  the  difcharge  from  the 
(kin,  as  clothes  made  of  cotton,  flannel,  &c. 

The  clothing  ought  likewife  to  be  fuited  to  thefeafon 
of  the  year.  Clothing  may  be  warm  enough  for  fum- 
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nier,  which  is  by  no  means  fufficient  for  winter.  The 
greateft  caution,  however,  is  neceflary  in  making  thefe 
changes.  We  ought  neither  to  put  oft  our  winter 
clothes  too  foon,  nor  to  wear  our  fummer  ones  too  long. 
In  this  country,  the  winter  often  fees  in  very  early  with 
great  rigour,  and  we  have  frequently  cold  weather  even 
after  the  commencement  of  the  fummer  months.  It 
' \Vould  likewife  be  prudent  not  to  make  the  change 
all  at  once,  but  to  do  it  gradually  ; and  indeed  the 
changes  of  apparel  in  this  climate  ought  to  be  very 
inccnfiderabje,  efpecially  among  thofe  who  have  palled 
the  meridian  of  life  *. 

Clothes  often  become  hurtful  by  their  being  made 
fubfervient  to  the  purpofes  of  pride  or  vanity.  Man- 
kind in  all  ages  feem  to  have  confidered  clothes  in  this 
view;  accordingly  their  falhion  and  figure  have  been 
continually  varying,  with  very  little  regard  either  to 
health,  the  climate,  or  conveniency  : a farthingale, 
for  example,  may  be  very  neceflary  in  hot  foutnem 
climates,  but  furely  nothing  can  be  more  ridiculous  in 
the  cold  regions  of  the  north. 

Even  th^  human  fhape  is  often  attempted  to  be 
mended  by  drel’s,  and  thofe  vyho  know  no  becter  be- 
lieve that  mankind  would  be  monfters  without  its  af- 
fiftance.  All  attempts  of  this  nature  are  highly  perni- 
cious. The  moil  deftructive  of  them  in  this  country  is 
that  of  fqueezlng  the  Itomach  and  bowel s into  as  narrow 
a compafs  as  poflible,  to  procure,  what  is  falfely  called, 
2.  fine  Ihapej.  By  this  practice,  the  action  of  the  Ho- 

1 

* 2 hat  colds  hill  more  than  plagues , is  an  old  obfervatum  ; and, 
with  regard  to  this  country,  it  holds  Itri&ly  true.  Every  perfon 
cd  difeernment,  however,  will  perceive,  that  moll  of  the  colds 
which  prove  fo  dedruftive  to  the  inhabitants  of  Britain,  are  owing 
to  their  imprudence  in  changing  clothes.  A few  warm  days  in 
March  or  April  induce  them  to  throw  off  their  winter  garnlents, 
without  conliderir.g  that  our  molt  penetrating  colds  generally  happen 
in  the  fpring.  ° 1 * r 

f I his  madnefs  ferns  to  have  pervaded  the  minds  of  mother® 
ip  every  age  and  country.  1 ercuce,  in  his  Comedy  of  the  Eunuch, 
ridicules  the  Roman  matrons  for  attempting  to  mend  the  lhape  of 
their  daughters. 
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mach  and  bowels,  the  motion  of  the  heart  and  lungs, 
and  almoft  all  the  vital  fundions,  are  obftruded.  Hence 
proceed  indigeftions,  fyncopes  or  fainting  fits,  coughs, 
confumptions  of  the  lungs,  and  other  complaints  fo 
common  among  females, 

1 he  feet  likewife  often  fuffer  by  preffure.  How  a 
fmall  foot  came  to  be  reckoned  genteel  I will  not  pre- 
tend to  fay;  but  certain  it  is,  that  this  notion  has  made 
many  perfons  lame.  Almoft  nine-tenths  of  mankind 
are  troubled  with  corns : a difeafe  that  is  feldom  or 
never  occafioned  but  by  flrait  fhoes:  Corns  are  not 

only  very  troublefome,  but  by  rendering  people  unable 
to  walk,  they  may  likewife  be confidered  as  the  remote 
caufe  of  other  difeafes 

The  fize  and  figure  of  the  fhoe  ought  certainly  to  be 
adapted  to  the  foot.  In  children  the  feet  are  as  well 
fhaped  as  the  hands,  and  the  motion  of  the  toes  as  free 
and  eafy  as  that  of  the  fingers  ; yet  few  perfons  in  the 
advanced  period  of  life  are  able  to  make  any  ufe  of  their 
toes.  They  are  generally,  by  narrow  fhoes,  fqueezed 
all  of  a heap,  and  often  laid  over  one  another  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  be  rendered  altogether  incapable  of  mo  - 
tion. Nor  is  the  high  heel  lefs  hurtful  than  the  narrow 
toe.  A lady  may  feem  taller  for  walking  on  her  tiptoes, 
but  file  will  never  walk  well  in  this  manner.  It  ftrains 
her  joints,  diftorts  her  limbs,  makes  her  ftoop,  and 
utterly  deftroys  all  her  eafe  and  gracefulnefs  of  mo- 
tion : it  is  entirely  owing  to  fhoes  with  high  heels  and 

* We  often  fee  perfons,  who  are  rendered  quite  lame  by  the 
nails  of  their  toes  having  grown  into  the  fleth,  and  frequently  hear 
of  mortifications  proceeding  from  this  caufe.  All  thefe,  and  many 
other  inconveniencies  attending  the  feet,  mult  be  imputed  folely  to 
the  ufe  of  fhort  and  tight  fhoes. 

Though  we  hear  frequently  of  platters,  falves,  ointments,  &r. 
for  eradicating  corns,  yet  they  are  never  known  to  produce  that 
efredi.  The  only  rational  mode  ef  proceeding  is  to  foften  the  corn 
a little  by  immerfion  in  warm  water,  and  then  to  cut  it  carefully, 
and  to  renew  this  operation  every  week,  till  the  fcarf  fkin  is  reduced 
to  its  original  or  natural  thinnefs,  after  it  which  mutt  be  preferved 
from  the  irritating  prefiure  of  itrail  tlioes,  which  had  at  firft  occav 
ifcyned  the  painful  callotity. 
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narrow  toes,  that  not  one  female  in  ten  can  be  faid  to 
walk  well. 

Infixing  on  the  clothes,  due  care  fhould  be  taken  to 
avoid  all  tight  bandages.  Garters,  buckles,  &c.  when 
drawn  too  tight,  not  only  prevent  the  free  motion  and 
ufe  of  the  parts  about  which  they  are  bound,  but  like- 
wife  obftrutt  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  which  prevents 
the  equal  nourifhment  and  growth  of  thefe  parts,  and  oc- 
cafions  various  difeafes.  Tight  bandages  about  the  neck, 
as  flocks,  cravats,  necklaces,  &c.  are  extremely  dan- 
gerous. They  obftruft  the  blood  in  its  courfe  from  the 
brain,  by  which  means  head-achs,  vertigoes,  apoplexies, 
and  other  fatai  difeafes,  are  often  occafioned. 

The  perfeflion  of  drefs  is  to  be  eafy  and  clean.  No- 
thing can  be  more  ridiculous,  than  for  any  one  to  make 
himfelf  a Have  to  fine  clothes.  Such  a one,  and  many 
fuch  there  are,  would  rather  remain  as  fixed  as  a ftarue 
from  morning  till  night*  than  difcompofe  a fingle  hair 
or  alter  the  pofition  of  a pin.  Were  we  to  recommend 
any  particular  pattern  for  drefs,  it  would  be  that  which 
is  worn  by  the  people  called  Quakers  They  are  always 
neat,  clean,  and  often  elegant,  without  any  thing  fuper- 
fluous.  What  others  lay  out  upon  tawdry  laces,  ruffles, 
and  ribands,  they  beflow  upon  fuperior  cleanlinefs. 
Finery  is  only  the  affe&ation  of  drefs,  and  very  often 
covers  a great  deal  of  dirt. 

We  fhall  only  add,  with  regard  to  clothing,  that  it 
ought  not  only  to  be  fuited  to  the  climate,  the  feafon  of 
the  year,  and  the  period  of  life,  but  likewife  to  the  tem- 
perature and  conflitution,  Robufl  perfons  are  able  to 
endure  either  cold  or  heat  better  than  the  delicate ; con- 
fequently  may  be  lefs  attentive  to  their  clothing.  But 
the  precife  quantity  of  clothes  necefiary  for  any  perfon 
cannot  be  determined  by  reafoning.  It  is  entirely  a 
matter  of  experience,  and  every  man  is  the  befl  judge 
for  himfelf  what  quantity  of  clothes  is  neceffary  to  keep 
him  warm  *. 

Since 

* The  celebrated  Boerhaave  ufed  to  fay,  that  nobody  fuffered 
®y  cold,  fave  fools  and  beggars;  the  latter  not  being  able  to  pro- 
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Since  the  firft  publication  of  the  preceding  remarks, 
very  important  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  drefs  of 
our  fair  countrywomen,  which  afford  the  ftrongeft 
proofs  of  their  good  ffnfe  and  tafle.  The  fhape  is  no 
longer  diftorted,  nor  is  growth  checked  and  the  vital 
functions  impeded  by  a whalebone  ,prefs.  Eafy,  fafe, 
and  a graceful  motion  in  a flat-heeied  Ihoe  has  com- 
pletely abolifhed  the  aukwardnefs  and  danger  of  for- 
mer attempts  io  totter  about,  as  it  were,  upon  ffilts.  > 
In  a word,  a becoming  regard  to  health,  fimplicity, 
and  elegance,  feems  now  to  have  more  influence  over 
female  fafhions,  than  abfurdiry,  caprice,  or  the  defire 
of  concealing  ar  y peifonal  deformity. 

I wjfh  I could  pay  my  own  fex  the  fame  compliment 
which  the  Ladies  have  fo  well  deferved.  But  an  affec- 
tation of  what  is  called  military  fmartnefs,  feems  to  have 
converted  their  whole  apparel  into  a fyftem  of  bandages, 
The  hat  is  as  tight  as  if  it  was  intended  for  a helmet, 
and  to  defy  the  fury  of  a hurricane.  Its  form  alfo  being 
by  no  means  fuited  to  the  natural  fhape  of  the  head,  it 
mull  be  worn  for  a confiderable  time,  with  very  pain- 
ful and  unequal  preffure,  before  it  can  be  made  to  fit  its 
new  block.  The  neck  is  bolftered  up  and  fwathed  with 
the  moll  unnatural  ftiffnefs.  Eafy  motion  without,  and 
free  circulation  within,  are  alike  obflru&ed.  Blotches 
and  eruptions  in  the  face,  head-achs,  apoplexies,  and 
fudden  deaths,  may  befoften  traped  to  this  caufe  ; and 
if  we.  view  its  effedts  in  another  light,  we  fhall  not  be 
furprifed  at  any  inconfi fieri cy  in  the  language  or  conduct 
©i  perfons  who  take  fo  much  pains  to  fufpend  all  inter- 
courfe  between  the  head  and  the  heart. 


care  clothes,  and  the  former  not  having  fenfe  to  wear  them.  Be 
this  as  it  a. ay,  I can  with  the  ftriftc.ll  truth  declare,  that  in  many 
cafes  where  the  powers  of  medicine  had  been  tried  in  vain,  I have 
cured  tire  patient  by  recommending  thick  (hoes,  a flannel  waift- 
coat  and  drawers,  a pair  of  underftockings,  or  a flannel  petticoat, 
to  be  worn  during  the  cold  ftafon  at  ltaft.  Where  warmer  cloth- 
ing is  wanted,  I would  recommend  the  fkecy  hofiery  to  be  worn 
next  the  ikin. 

The 
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The  clofe  prefiure  of  the  other  articles  of  drefs  is 
equally  reprehenfible.  Narrow  fleeves  are  a great  check 
upon  the  mufcular  exercife  of  the  arms.  The  wailtcoaf. 
in  its  prefcnt  fafhionable  form,  may  be  very  properly 
termed  a Jlrait  one  ; and,  no  doubt,  is  in  many  in- 
flances  an  indication  of  fome  mental  derangement.  The 
wrifts  and  knees,  but  more  particularly  the  latter,  ape 
braced  with  ligatures,  or  tight  buttoning  j and  the  legs, 
which  require  the  utmoft  freedom  of  motion,  are  fcrew- 
ed  into  leathern  cafes,  as  if  to  convey  an  idea  that  the 
wearer  is  fometimes  mounted  on  horfeback.  To  com- 
plete the  whole,  and  in  order  that  the  feet  may  be  kept 
in  as  tight  a prefs  as  the  head,  when  flioes  are  to  be 
worn,  the  fhape  of  the  foot  and  the  eafy  expanfion  of 
the  toes  are  never  confulted,  but  fafluon  regulates  the 
-form  of  the  {hoe,  fometimes  fquare-toed,  more  fre- 
quently pointed,  and  always  fure  to  produce  cramp? 
and  corns,  the  keen,  the  fenfible  announcers  of  every 
change  of  the  weather,  I have  fo  long  employed  fe- 
rious  argument  upon  thefe  fubjedts  in  vain,  that  I am 
now  accuftomed  to  view  them  with  plcafantry  ; arut* 
when  I meet  with  fuch  figures,  difguifed,  and  rendered 
truly  aukward  both  in  their  motions  and  appearance,  I 
cannot  help  thinking  with  Shakespear,  cc  that  fome 
of  Nature’s  journeymen  had  made  them,  and  not  made 
them  well ; they  imitate  humanity  fo  abominably  !’* 


CHAP.  VIL 

OF  INTEMPERANCE. 

^MODERN  author  *obferves,  that  temperance  and 
exercife  are  the  two  beft  phyficians  in  the  world, 
lie  might  have  added,  that  if  thefe  were  duly  regarded, 
Uere  would  be  little  occafionfor  any  other.  Temper* 


* Rouffeau. 
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ance  may  juftly  be  called  the  parent  of  health  ; yet 
numbers  of  mankind  aft  as  if  they  thought  difeafes 
and  death  too  flow  in  their  prcgrefs,  and  by  intem- 
perance and  debauch  feem  as  it  were  to  folicit  their 
approach. 

The  danger  of  intemperance  appears  from  the  very 
£on  ft  ruction  of  the  human  body.  Health  depends  on 
that  date  of  the  fo'.ids  and  fluids  which  fits  them  for 
the  due  performance  of  the  vital  functions ; and  while 
thefe  go  regularly  on,  we  are  found  and  well ; but  what- 
ever difturbs  them  necefiarily  impairs  health.  Intem- 
perance never  fails  to  diforder  the  whole  animal  cecono- 
my  ; it  hurts  the  digeftion,  relaxes  the  nerves,  renders 
the  different  fecretions  irregular*  vitiates  the  humours, 
and  occafions  numberlefs  difeafes. 

The  analogy  between  the  nourifhment  of  plants  and 
animals  affords  a ftriking  proof  of  the  danger  of  intem- 
perance. Moifture  and  manure  greatly  promote  vege- 
tation; yet  an  over-quantity  of  either  will  entirely  de- 
ftroy  it.  The  bed:  things  become  hurtful,  nay  deftruc- 
tive,  when  carried  to  excefs.  Hence  we  learn,  that  the 
higheft  degree  of  human  wifdom  confifts  in  regulating 
our  appetites  and  paflions  fo  as  to  avoid  all  extremes. 
It  is  that  chiefly  which  entitles  us  to  the  charafter  of  ra- 
tional beings.  The  Have  of  appetite  will  ever  be  the 
difgrace  of  human  nature. 

The  Author  of  Nature  hath  endued  us  with  various 
paflions,  for  the  propagation  of  the  fpecies,  the  prefer- 
vation  of  the  individual,  &c.  Intemperance  is  the  abufe 
of  thefe  paflions ; and  moderation  confifts  in  the  proper 
regulation  of  them.  Men,  not  contented  with  fatisfy- 
ing  the  fimple  calls  of  Nature,  create  artificial  wants, 
and  are  perpetually  in  fearch  after  lometliing  that  may 
gratify  them  ; but  imaginary  wants  can  never  be  grati- 
fied. Nature  is  content  with  little  ; but  luxury  knows 
no  bounds.  Hence  the  epicure,  the  drunkard,  and  the 
debauchee  feldom  flop  in  their  career  till  their  money 
or  th»ir  conftitution  fails  : then  indeed  they  generally 
fee  their  error  whefi  too  late. 


It 
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\# 

It  is  impoffible  to  lay  down  fixed  rules  with  regard  to 
diet,  on  account  of  the  different  confiiiutions  of  man- 
kind. The  moft  ignorant  perfon,  however,  certainly 
knows  what  is  meant  by  excefs : and  it  is  in  the  power 
of  every  man,  if  he  choofes,  to  avoid  it. 

The  great  rule  of  diet  is  to  dudy  fimplicity.  Na- 
ture delights  in  the  mod  plain  and  Ample  food,  and 
every  animal,  except  man,  follows  her  dictates.  Man 
alone  riots  at  large,  and  ranfacks  the  whole  creation  in 
qu'efl  of  luxuries,  to  his  own  dedru&ion.  An  elegant 
writer  * of  the  lad  age  fpeaks  thus  of  intemperance  in 
diet : “For  my  part,  when  I behold  a falhionable  table 
“ fet  out  in  all  i,fcs  magnificence,  I fancy  that  I fee  gouts 
«c  and  dropfies,  fevers  and  lethargies,  with  other  innu- 
<c  merable  didempers,  lying  in  ambufcade  among  the 
£f  diihes.” 

Nor  is  intemperance  in  other  things  lefs  dedrudtive 
than  in  dier.  How  quickly  does  the  immoderate  pur- 
fuit  of  carnal  pleafures,  or  the  abufe  of  intoxicating  li» 
-quors,  ruin  the  bed  conditution  ! Indeed  thefe  vices 
generally  go  hand  in  hand.  Hence  it  is  that  we  fo  often 
behold  the  votaries  of  Bacchus  and  Venus,  even  before 
they  have  arrived  at  the  prime  of  life,  worn  out  with 
difeafes,  and  hadening  with  fwift  pace  to  an  untimely 
grave.  Did  men  reflect  on  the  painful  difeafes  and  pre- 
mature deaths  which  are  daily  occafioned  by  intempe- 
rance, it  would  be  fuflicient  to  make  them  fhrink  back 
with  horror  from  the  indulgence  even  of  their  darling 
pkafures. 

Intemperance  does  not  hurt  its  votaries  alone  ; the 
innocent  too  often  feel  the  direful  effedls  of  it.  How 
many  wretched  orphans  are  to  be  feen  embracing  dung- 
hills, whofe  parents,  regardlefs  of  the  future,  fpent  in 
riot  and  debauch  what  might  have  ferved  to  bring  up 
their  offspring  in  a decent  manner  ! How  often  do  we 
behold  the  miferable  mother,  with  her  helplefs  infants, 
pining  in  want,  while  the  cruel  father  is  indulging  his 
infatiate  appetites ! 
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Families  are  not  only  reduced  to  mifery,  but  even  ex- 
tirpated, by  intemperance.  Nothing  tends  fo  much  to 
prevent  propagation,  andto  fhorten  the  lives  of  children, 
as  the  intemperance  of  parents.  The  poor  man  who 
labours  ail  day,  and  at  night  lies  down  contented  w'th 
his  humble  fare,  can  boaft  a numerous  offspring,  while 
his  pampered  lord,  funk  in  eafe  and  luxury,  often  lan- 
guifhes  without  an  heir  to  his  ample  fortunes.  Even 
Hates  and  empires  feel  the  influence  of  intemperance, 
and  rife  or  fall  as  it  prevails. 

In  Head  of  mentioning  the  different  kinds  of  intem- 
perance, and  pointing  out  their  influence  upon  health, 
we  fhall  only,  by  way  of  example,  make  a few  obfcr- 
vations  on  one  particular  fpecies  of  that  vice,  viz.  the 
abufe  of  intoxicating  liquors. 

Every  act  of  intoxication  puts  nature  to  the  expence 
of  a fever,  in  order  to  difcharge  thepoifonous  draught. 
When  this  is  repeated  alnioft  every  day,  it  is  eafy  to 
forefee  the  confequences.  That  conflitution  muff  be 
ftrong  indeed,  which  is  able  long  to  hold  out  under  a 
daily  fever  ! but  fevers  occafioned  by  drinking  do  not 
always  go  off  in  a day  they  frequently  end  in  an  in- 
flammation of  the  bread,  liver,  or  brain,  and  produce 
fatal  effects. 

Though  the  drunkard  fhould  not  fall  by  an  acute  dif- 
eafe,  he  feldom  efcapes  thofe  of  a chronic  kind.  In- 
toxicating liquors,  when  ufed  to  excefs,  weaken  the 
bowels  and  fpoil  the  digeflion  ; they  deftroy  the  power 
of  the  nerves,  and  occanon  paralytic  and  convulflve  dif» 
orders  5 they  like  wife  heat  and  inflame  the  blood,  de- 
stroy its  ball  antic  quality,  render  it  unfit  foT  circulation, 
and  the  nourishment  of  the  body.  Hence  obflrudtions, 
atrophies,  dropfies,  and  confumptions  of  the  lungs. 
Thefe  are  the  common  ways  in  which  drunkards  make 
their  exit.  ’ Difeafes  of  this  kind,  when  brought  on  by 
bard  drinking,  feldom  admit  of  a cure. 

Many  people  injure  their  health  by  drinking,  who 
feldom  get  drunk.  The  continual  habit  of  foakiiig.as 
it  is  called,  though  its  effetts  be  not  fo  violent,  t's  not 
lefs  pernicious  When  the  vcflels  are  kept  conftantlv 
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full  and  upon  the  ftretch,  the  different  digeflions  can 
neither  be  duly  performed,  nor  the  humours  properly 
prepared.  Hence  moft  people  of  this  character  are  aff 
{lifted  with  the  gout,  the  gravel,  ulcerous  fores  in  the 
legs,  &c.  If  thefe  diforders  do  not  appear,  they  are 
feized  with  low  fpirits,  hypochondriacal  affections,  and 
other  fymptoms  of  indigeftion. 

Confumptions  arenow  fo  common  that  it  is  thought 
one-tenth  of  the  inhabitants  of  great  towns  die  of  that 
difeafe.  Hard  drinking  is  no  doubt  one  of  the  caufes 
to  which  we  muff  impute  the  increafe  of  confumptions. 
The  great  quantities  of  vifcid  malt  liquor  drank  by  the 
Gommon  people  of  England  , cannot  fail  to  render  the 
blood  fizy  and  unht  for  circulation  ; from  whence  pro- 
ceed obftruftions,  and  inflammations  of  the  lungs.  There 
are  few  great  ale-drinkers  who  are  not  phthifical : nor  is 
that  to  be  wondered  at,  confidering  the  glutinous  and 
alrnofl  indigeflible  nature  of  flrong  ale. 

Thofe  who  drink  ardent  fpirits  or  ftrong  wines  run 
ftill  greater  hazard  ; thefe  liquors  heat  and  inflame  the 
blood,  and  tear  the  tender  veffels  of  the  lungs  to  pieces  j 
yet  fo  great  is  the  confumption  of  them  in  this  country, 
that- one  would  alrnofl;  be  induced  to  think  that  the  in- 
habitants lived  upon  them*. 

The  habit  of  drinking  proceeds  frequently  from  mif- 
fortunes  in  life.  The  miferable  fly  to  it  for  relief.  It 
affords  them  indeed  a temporary  eafe.  But,  alas!  this 
folace  is  (hort  lived  ; and  when  it  is  over,  the  fpirits 
fink  as  much  below  their  ufual  tone  as  they  had  before 
been  raifed  above  it.  Hence  a repetition  of  the  dole 
becomes  neceffary,  and  every  frefli  dole  makes  way  for 

* ^ e.  .may  f°rm  fame  notion  of  the  immenfe  quantity  of  ar- 
d'-nt  fp:ri; s confutned  in  Great  Britain  horn  this  ciicumftanee, 
ti  at  in  the  city  of  Edinburgh  and  its  envi  ous,  bcfides  the  great 
quantity  of  foreign  fpirits  duly  entered,  and  the  (till  greater 
'quantity  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  fmuggkd,  it  is  computed  that 
above  two  thoufand  private,  {tills  are  condautly  employed  in  pre- 
paring a poifonous  hquor  called  Molajfes.  The  common  people 
have  got  fo  umverfally  into  the  habit  of  drinking  this  bafe  fpirit, 
t 1a  w en  a porter  or  labourer  is  feen  reeling  along  tbe  Erect?, 
they  fay t h kat  got  molajfid. 
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another,  till  the  unhappy  wretch  be  comes  a flave  to  the 
bottle,  and  at  length  falls  a iacrifice  to  what  at  firft  per- 
haps was  taken  only  as  a medicine.  No  man  is  fo  de- 
je&ed  as  the  drunkard  when  his  debauch  is  gone  off. 
Iimce  it  is,  that  thofe  who  have  the  greateft  flow  of 
fpirits  while  the  glafs  circulates  freely,  are  of  all  others 
tke  moft  melancholy  when  fober,  and  often  put  an  end 
to  :heir  own  miferable  exiftsnee  in  a fit  of  fpleen  or  ill- 
humour'. 

Drunkennefs  not  only  proves  deftrudive  to  health, 
but  likewife  to  the  faculties  of  the  mind.  It  is  flrange 
that  creatures,  who  value  themfelves  on  account  of  a fu- 
perior  degree  of  reafon  to  that  of  brutes,  mould  take 
pleafure  in  finking  fo  far  below  them.  Were  fuch  as 
voluntarily  deprive  themfelves  of  the  ufe  of  reafon,  to 
continue  ever  after  in  that  condition,  it  would  feem  but 
a juft  punilhment.  Though  this  be  not  the  confequence 
ot  one  ad  of  intoxication,  it  feldom  fails  to  fucceed  a 
gourfe  of  it.  By  a habit  of  drinking,  the  greateft  ge- 
nius is  often  reduced  to  a mere  idiot*. 

Intoxication  is  peculiarly  hurtful  toyoung  perfons.  It 
heats  their  blood,  impairs  their  ftrength,  and  obftruds 
their  growth;  befides,  the  frequent  ufe  of  ftrong  liquors 
in  the  early  part  of  life  deftroys  any  benefit  that  might 
arife  from  them  afterwards.  Thofe  who  make  a prac- 
tice of  drinking  generous  liquors  when  young,  cannot 
exped  to  reap  any  benefit  from  them  as  a cordial  in  the 
decline  of  life. 


* It  is  amazing  that  our  improvements  in  arts,  learning,  and 
politeneft,  have  not  put  the  barbarous  cuftom  of  drinking  to  ex- 
cefs  out  of  fafhion.  It  is  indeed  lefs  common  in  South  Britain 
than  it  was  formerly;  but  it  ftill  prevails  very  much  in  the  North, 
where  this  relic  of  barbarity  is  miftaken  for  hofpitality-  There 
no  man  is  fuppofed  to  entertain  his  gueds  well,  who  does  not 
make  them  drunk.  Forcing  people  to  drink  is.  certainly  the 
greateft  piece  of  rudenefs  that  any  man  can  be  guilty  or.  Man. 
lineff,  complaifance,  or  mere  good-nature,  may  induce  a man  to 
take  his  glafs,  if  urged  to  it,  at  a time  when  he  might  as  well  take 
poifon.  The  cuftom  of  drinking  to  excefs  has  long  been  out  of  fa- 
ihionin  France ; and,  as  itbegins  to  lofc  ground  among  the  politer 
part  of  the  Englilh,  we  hope  it  will  Coon  be  banifhed  hom  every 


part  of  this  ifland. 
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Drunkennefs  is  not  only  in  itfelf  a moft  abominable 
vice,  but  is  an  inducement  tg  many  others.  There  is 
hardly  any  crime  fo  horrid  that  the  drunkard  will  not 
perpetrate  for  the  love  of  liquor.  We  have  known 
mothers  fell  their  children’s  clothes,  the  food  that  they 
Ihould  have  eat,  and  afterwards  even  the  infants  them- 
felves,  in  order  to  purchafe  the  accurfed  draught. 

It  is  of  the  utmoft  importance  to  check  the  firft 
propenfities  to  gluttohy  and  intoxication,  or  they  foon 
become  uncontrolable.  With  refpedl  to  eating,  the 
ftomach  being  often  put  upon  the  full  ftretch,  feels 
uneaftnefs  from  the  lead  vacuity,  and  acquires  by  de- 
grees a fort  of  unnatural  craving,  the  gratifications  of 
which  are  fure  to  be  attended  with  a ftupor,  debility, 
and  difeafe. 

The  fame  remark  is  applicable  to  drinking.  After 
frequent  indulgence  in  excefs,  the  ftnallefi  felf-denial 
caufes  a faintnefsanddeprefiion  offpirits,  which  nothing 
can  remove  but  the  favourite  dram  or  pretended  cor- 
dial. Nay  more,  the  repetition  of  the  laft  night’s  de- 
bauch is  looked  upon  as  the  bed  remedy  for  the  ficknefs 
of  the  enfuing  day.  Mild  diluting  liquors  are  rejected 
as  infipid,  and  fome  hoc  ftimulant  is  required  for  the 
palate  and  ftomach,  without  confidering,  that  by  fuch 
means,  the  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries  is  ftimulated 
alfo;  that  thelungs  are  inflamed;  and  the  whole  fvfteni 
is  relaxed  and  enfeebled.  • 


CHAP.  VIII. 

OF  CLEANLINESS, 

'TPHE  want  of  cleanlinefs  is  a fault  which  admits  of  no 
ex  ufe.  Where  water  can  be  h ;d  for  nothing  it  is 
furely  in  the  power  of  every  perfon  to  be  clean. 
I h ^continual  difeharge  from  our  bodies  by  p,  rfpiration, 
'■eoJers  frequent  change  of  apparel  neceflary.  Changing 
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apparel  greatly  promotes  the  fecretion  from  the  fkin,  fe 
necellary  for  health.  When  that  matter  which  ought 
to  be  carried  off  by  perfpiration  is  either  retained  in 
the  body,  or  re-abforbed  from  dirty  clothes,  it  muff 
occafion  difeafes. 

Difeafes  of  the  fkin  are  chiefly  owing  to  want  of  clean- 
linefs*. They  may  indeed  be  caught  by  infection,  or 
brought  on  by  poor  living,  unwholefome  food,  &c.  ; 
but  they  will  feldom  continue  long  where  cleanlinefs 
prevails.  To  the  fame  caufe  muff  we  impute  the  various 
kinds  of  vermin  which  infeft  the  human  body,  houfes, 
&c.  Thefe  may  always  be  banifhed  By  cleanlinefs 
alone,  and  wherever  they  abound,  we  have  reafon  to 
believe  it  is  negle£led. 

One  common  caufe  of  putrid  and  malignant  fevers  is 
the  want  of  cleanlinefs.  Thefe  fevers  commonly  begin 
among  the  inhabitants  of  clofe  dirty*  houfes,  who  breathe 
unwholefome  air,  take  little  exercife,  and  wear  dirty 
clothes.  There  the  infection  is  generally  hatched, 
which  often  fpreads  far  and  wide,  to  the  deftrudtion  of 
many.  Hence  cleanlinefs  may  be  confidered  as  an  ob- 
ject of  public  attention.  It  is  not  fufficient  that  I be  clean 
myfelf,  'while  the  want  of  it  in  my  neighbour  affe&smy 
health  aswell  as  his.  If  dirty  people  cannotbe  removed 
as  a common  nuifance,  they  ought  at  lead  to  be  avoided 
as  infeftious.  All  who  regard  their  health  fhould  keep 
at  a diftance  even  from  their  habitations. 

In  places  wheregreat  numbers  ofpeople  ajecolletled, 
cleanlinefs  becomes  of  the  utmoft  importance,  it  is  well 
known  that  infectious  difeafes  are  communicated  by 
tainted  air.  Every  thing,  therefore  which  tends  to 

* Mr.  Pott,  in  his  furgical  obfervations,  mentions  a difeafe 
v/liich  he  calls  the  chimney-fweeper’s  cancer,  as  it  is  almolt  pe- 
culiar to  that  unhappy  let  of  people.  This  he  attributes  to 
negleft  of  cleanlinefs,  and  with  great  juflice.  1 am  convinced, 
that  if' that  part  of  the  body  which  is  the  feat  of  this  cruel  difeafe 
itere  kept  clean  by  frequent  wafhiug,  it  would  never  happen. 
The  climbing  boys,  as  they  arc  called,  are  certainly  the  moll  nu- 
ferable  wretches  on  the  face  of  the  earth  j yet,  for  cleaning  chim- 
n’les,  no  fuch  perfons  are  ucceffary.  . - 
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pollute  the  air,  or  fpread  the  infection,  ought  with  the 
utmoft  care  to  be  guarded  againft.  For  this  reafon,  in 
great  towns,  no  filth,  of  any  kind,  fhould  be  permitted 
to  lie  upon  the  ftreets.  Nothing  is  more  apt  to  convey 
infection  than  the  excrements  of  the  difeafed* 

In  many  great  towns  the  ftreets  are  little  better  than 
dunghills,  being  frequently  covered  with  afhes,  dung, 
and  naftinefs  of  every  kind.  Even  flaughter-houfes,  or 
killing  fhambles,  are'often  to  be  feen  in  the  very  centre 
of  great  towns.  The  putrid  blood,  excrements,  &c. 
with  which  thefe  places  are  generally  covered,  cannot 
fail  to  taint  the  air,  and  render  it  unwholefome.  How 
«afily  might  this  be  prevented  by  a&ivemagiftrates,  who 
have  it  always  in  their  power  to  make  proper  laws  re- 
lative to  things  of  this  nature,  and  to  enforce  the  ob- 
fervance  of  them  ? 

We  are  forry  to  fay  that  the  importance  of  general 
cleanlinefs  does  not  feem  to  be  fufficiently  underftood 
by  the  magiftrates  of  moft  great  towns  in  Britain  ; 
though  health,  pleafure,  and  delicacy,  all  confpire  to  re- 
commend an  attention  to  it.  Nothing  can  be  more 
agreeable  to  the  fenfes,  more  to  the  honour  of  the  in- 
habitants, or  more  conducive  to  their  health,  than  a 
dean  town  j nor  can  anything  imprefs  aftranger  with  a 
more  difrefpe&ful  idea  of  any  people  than  its  oppofite. 
Whatever  pretenfions  people  may  make  to  learning,  po- 
litnefs,  or  civilization,  we  will  venture  toaffirfn,  that  while 
they  negleft  cleanlinefs,  they  are  in  a ftate  of  barbarity*. 

The  peafants  in  moft  countries  feem  to  hold  cleanli- 
nefs in  a fort  of  contempt.  Were  it  not  for  the  open 

* In  ancient  Rome  the’  greateft  men  did  not  think  cleanliness 
an  objeft  unworthy  of  their  attention.  Pliny  fays,  the  Cloaca , or 
common  fewers  for  the  conveyance  of  filth  and  naftinefs  from  the 
city,  were  the  greateft  of  all  the  public  works;  and  bellows  higher 
tncomiums  upon  Tarquinius,  Agrippa,  and  others  who  made  and 
improved  them,  than  on  thofe  who  atchieved  the  greateft  con- 
quefls. 

How  truly  great  does  the  emperqr  Trajan  appear,  when  giv- 
ing diredlibns  to  Pliny  his  proconlul,  concerning  the  making  of  a 
common  fewer  for  the  health  and  convenience  of  a conquered 
city  J v.-.  . ■■■y. 
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fituation  of  their  houfes,  they  would  often  feel  the  bad 
efie&s  of  thisdifpofitiom  One  feldoin  fees  a farm-houfe 
without  a dunghill  before  the  door,  and  frequently  the 
cattle  and  their  mafters  lodge  under  the  fame  roof, 
Peafants  are  likewife  extremely  carelefs  with  refped  to 
chalige  of  apparel,  keeping  their  houfes,  &c.  clean. 
This  is  merely  the  effe&  of  indolence  and  a dirty  difpo- 
fition.  Habit  may  indeed  render  it  lefs  difagreeable  to 
them*  but  no  habit  can  ever  make  it  falutary  to  wear 
dirty  clothes,  or  breath  unwholefome  air. 

As  many  articles  of  diet  come  through  the  hands  of 
peafants,  every  method  fhould  be  taken  to  encourage 
and  promote  habits  of  cleanlinefs  among  them.  This, 
for  example,  might  be  done,  by  giving  a fmall  premium 
to  the  perfon  who  brings  the  cleaned  and  belt  article 
of  any  kind  to  market,  as  butter,  cheefe,  &c.  and  by 
punifhing  ieverely  thofe  who  bring  it  dirty.  The  fame 
method  fhould  be  taken  with  butchers,  bakers,  brew- 
ers, and  all  who  are  employed  in  preparing  the  necef- 
iaries  of  life. 

In  camps  the  flricteft  regard  fhould  be  paid  to  clean- 
linefs. By  negligence  in  this  matter,  infe&ious  difeafes 
are  often  fpread  amongft  a whole  army ; and  frequently 
more  die  of  thefe  than  by  the  fword.  The  Jews,  du- 
ring their  encampments  in  the  wildernefs,  received  par- 
ticular inftrudions  with  refpeft  co  cleanlinefs*.  The 
rules  enjoined  them  ought  to  be  obferved  by  all  in  the 
like  fituation.  Indeed  the  whole  fyflerfi  of  laws  de- 
livered to  that  people  has  a manifefl  tendency  to  pro- 
mote cleanlinefs.  Whoever  confiders  the  nature  of  their 
climate,  the  difeafes  to  which  they  were  liable,  and  their 
dirty  difpofition,  will  fee  the  propriety  of  fuch  laws. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  in  mofleaflern  countries,  clean- 
linefs makes  a great  part  of  their  religion.  The  Ma- 
hometan as  well  as  the  Jewifh  religion  enjoins  various 

* Tliou  (halt  have  a place  alfo  without  the  camp, .whither  them 
{halt  go'  forth  abroad  ; and  thou  (halt  have  a paddle  upon  thy 
weapon  : and  it  (hall  be  when  tliou  (halt , eafe. „thyfelf  abroad,  thou 
{halt  dig  therewith,  and  {hall  turn  back,  and  cover  that  which 
ceineth  from  thee,  & c.  Deuter.  chap.  xxii.  vcr.  j2, 13. 
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Lathings,  waffiings,  and  purifications.  No  doubt  thefe 
might  be  defigned  to  reprefent  inward  purity  ; but  they 
were  at  the  fame  time  calculated  for  the  prefervation  of 
health.  However  whfmfica!  thefe  wafhings  may  appear 
to  fome,  few  things  would  tend  more  to  prevent  difeafes 
than  a proper  aitention  to  many  of  them.  Were  every 
perfon,  for  example,  after  vifiting  the  Tick,  handling  a 
dead  body,  or  touching  any  thing  that  might  convey  in- 
fection, to  waffib  fore  he  wentinto  company,  orfat  down 
to  meat,  he  would  run  lefs  hazard  either  of  catching  the 
infection  himfelf,  or  of  communicating  it  to  others. 

Frequent  wafhing  not  only  removes  the  filth  and 
foides  which  adhere  to  the  fkin,  but  likewife  promotes 
the  perfpiration,  braces  the  body,  and  enlivens  the 
fpirits.  How  refre fired,  how  cheerful,  and  agreeable 
does  one  feel  on  being  fhaved,  wathed,  and  drifted  ; 
efpecially  when  thefe  offices  have  been  neglected  longer 
than  ufual  ! 

The  eaftern  cuflorn  of  wadring  the  feet,  though  lefs 
neceffary  in  this  country,  is  neverthelefs  a very  agreeable 
pi  me  of  cleanlinefs,  and  contributes  greatly  to  the  pre- 
fervation of  health.  The  fweat  and  dirt  with  which 
thefe  parts  are  frequently  covered,  cannot  fail  to  obftruCt 
the  perfpiration.  This  piece  of  cleanlinefs  would  often 
prevent  colds  and  fevers.  Were  people  careful  to  bathe 
their  feet  and  legs  in  lukewarm  water  at  night,  after 
being' expofed  to  cold  or  wet  through  the  day,  they 
would  feldom  experience  the  ill  efteCts  which  often 
proceed  from  thefe  caufes. 

A proper  attention  to  cleanlinefs  is  no  where  more 
neceffary  than  on  fhipboard.  If  epidemical  diftempers 
break  out  there,  no  one  can  be  fafe.  The  bed:  way  to 
prevent  them,  is  to  take  care  that  the  whole  company  be 
cleanly  in  their  clothes,  bedding,  & c.  When  infectious 
difeafes  do  break  out,  cleanlinefs  is  the  moft  likely  means 
to  prevent  their  fpreadihg  : it  is  likewife  neceffary  to 
prevent  their  returning  afterwards,  or  being  conveyed 
to  other  places.  F or  this  purpofe,  the  clothes,  bedding, 
&c.  of  the  dek  ought  to  be  carefully  waffied,  and  fumi- 
gated with  bum  done.  Infection  will  lodge  a long  time 
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in  diity  clothes,  and  afterwards  break  out  in  the  mofi 
terrible  manner. 

In  places  where  great  numbers  of  Tick  people  are  col- 
leded  together,  as  gaols,  hofpitals,  kc.  cleanlinefs  ought 
to  be  molt  religioufly  obferved.  The  very  fmell  in  fuel) 
places  is  often  fufficiept  to  make  one  fick.  It  is  eafy  to 
imagine  what  effed  that  is  likely  to  have  upon  the  dif- 
eafed.  In  an  hofpital  or  infirmary  where  cleanlinefs  is 
negleded,  a perfonin  perfed  health  has  a greater  chance 
to  become  fick,  than  a fick  perfon  has  to  get  well. 

Few  things  are  more  unaccountable  than  that  negled, 
or  rather  dread  of  cleanlinefs,  which  appears  among 
thofe  who  have  the  care  of  the  fick  ; they  think  it  al- 
moft  criminal  to  fuffer  any  thing  that  is  clean  to  come 
near  a perfon  in  a fever,  for  example,  and  would  rather 
allow  him  to  wallow  in  all  manner  of  filth,  than  change 
the  leaft  bit  of  his  linen.  If  cleanlinefs  be  neceffary 
for  perfons  in  health,  it  is  certainly  more  fo  for  the  fick. 
Many  difeafes  may  be  cured  by  cleanlinefs  alone  ; moll: 
of  them  might  be  mitigated  by  it  j and,  where  it  is 
negleded,  the  flighted  diforders  are  often  changed  into 
the  moll  malignant.  The  fame  miftaken  care  which 
prompted  people  to  prevent  the  leaft  admiffion  of  frelh 
air  to  the  fick,  feems  to  have  induced  them  to  keep 
them  dirty.  Both  thefe  deftrudive  prejudices  will,  we 
hope,  be  foon  entirely  eradicated. 

Cleanlinefs  is  certainly  agreeable  to  our  nature.  We 
cannot  help  approving  it  in  others,  even  though  we 
fliould  not  pradife  it  ourfelves.  It  fooner  attrads  our 
regard  than  even  finery  itlelf,  and  often  gains  efteem 
where  that  fails.  It  is  an  ornament  to  the  higheft  as 
well  as  the  lowed  flation,  and  cannot  be  difpenfed  with 
in  either.  Few  virtues  are  of  more  importance  to  fociety 
than  general  cleanlinefs.  Ic  ought  to  be  carefully  cul- 
tivated every  where  j but  in  populous  cities  it  fliould  be 
almofl  revered  * . 

I have 

* As  it  is  impoflible  to  be  thoroughly  clean  without  a fuflicient 
quantity  of  water,  we  would  earneflly  recommend  it  to  the  magi- 
Uraies  of  great  towns  t®  be  particularly  attentive  to  this  article. 

° ■ Molt 
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I have  often  heard  with  concern  the  poor  complain 
of  the  want  of  many  things  beyond  their  reach,  while 
they  difregarded  other  objeds  of  the  firft  importance 
which  were  in  their  own  power;  namely,  pure,  open, 
air,  and  the  comforts  of  cleanlinefs.  I do  not  know 
whether  a late  author  had  this  objed  in  view,  when  he 
called  the  lower  orders  “ the  fwiniih  multitude  but 
though  I fhould  be  forry  to  apply  to  them  fo  reproach- 
ful an  epithet,  I mull  fay  that  uncleanlinefs  has  been 
very  properly  denominated  “ the  word  afflidion  of  in- 
“ dolence  and  poverty.”  There  is  no  excufe  for  dirt. 
Every  body  may  be  clean,  even  in  rags,  or  in  the  meanefl 
abode  ; and  the  poor  would  find  fuch  decency  not  only 
the  bed  prefervative  of  health,  but  the  ftrongeft  recom- 
mendation to  employment  and  to  pity.  Cananyfavour- 
able  opinion  be  entertained  of  the  induftry  or  adivity  of 
a floven  or  a flattern  ; and  will  not  the  dread  of  infedion 
often  drive  charity  herfelf  from  the  (linking  hut,  and 
from  the  noxious  atmofphere  of  a filthy  objed  ? 


CHAP.  IX. 


OF  INFECTION. 


■jyTANY  difeafes  are  infedious.  Every  perfon  ought 
J‘VA  therefore,  as  far  as  he  can,  to  avoid  all  communi- 
cation with  the  difeafed.  The  common  pradice  of  vifit- 


M°ft  great  towns  in  Britain  are  fo  fituated  as  to  be  eafily  fupplied 
With  water ; and  thofe  perfons  who  will  not  make  a proper  ufe 
of  it  after  it  is  brought  to  their  hand,  certainly  deferve  to  be 
feverely  punifhed.  T.  lie  llrcets  of  great  towns,  where  water  can 
be  had,  ought  to  be  wafted  every  day.  This  is  the  only  effectual 
method  for  keeping  them  thoroughly  clean ; and,  upon  trial,  we 
>re  perfuaded  it  will  be  found  the  cheapefl. 

Some,  of  the  rnoft  dreadful  difeafes  incident  to  human  n&tufe 
Wght,  in  my  opinion,  be  entirely  eradicated  by  cleanlinefs,. 
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OF  INFECTION. 

ing  the  Tick,  though  often  well  meant,  has  many  ill 
confequences.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  difcoufage  any  a6t 
of  charity  or  benevolence,  efpecially  towards  thofe  in 
dillrefs ; but  I cannot  help  blaming  fuch  as  endanger 
their  own  or  their  neighbours’  lives,  by  a miftaken 
friendfhip,  or  an  impertinent  curiofity. 

The  houfes  of  the  Tick,  efpecially  in  the  country,  are 
generally  crowded  from  morning  till  night  with  idle 
vifitors.  It  is  cuftomary,  in  fuch  places,  for  fervants 
and  young  people  to  wait  upon  the  fick  by  turns,  and 
even  to  fit  up  with  them  all  night.  It  would  be  a mi- 
racle indeed  fhould  fuch  always  efcape.  Experience 
teaches  us  the  danger  of  this  condudt.  People  often 
catch  fevers  in  this  way,  and  communicate  them  to 
others,  till  at  length  they  become  epidemic. 

It  would  be  thought  highly  improper  for  one  who 
had  not  had  the  fmall-pox,  to  wait  upon  a patient  in 
that  difeafe  ; yet  many  other  fevers  are  almoft  as  infec- 
tious as  the  fmall-pox,  and  not  lefs  fatal.  Some  imagine 
that  fevers  prove  more  fatal  in  villages  than  in  great 
towns,  for  want  of  proper  medical aili fiance.  This  may 
fometimes  be  the  cale ; but  I am  inclined  to  think  it 
oftener  proceeds  from  the  caufe  above  mentioned. 

Were  a plan  to  be  laid  down  for  communicating  • 
infection,  it  could  not  be  done  more  effectually  than 
by  the  common  method  of  vifiting  the  fick.  Such  vifi- 
tors not  only  endanger  themfelves  and  their  connexions, 
but  likewife  hurt  the  fick.  By  crowding  the  houfe, 
they  render  the  air  unwholefome,  and  by  their  private 
whifpers  and  difmal  countenances,  diflurb  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  patient,  and  deprefs  his  fpirits.  Perfons  who 
are  ill,  efpecially  in  fevers,  ought  to  be  kept  as  quiet  as 
poffible.  The  fight  of  flrange  faces,  and  every  thing 
that  difturbs  the  mind,  hurts  them. 

The  common  pra&ice  in  country-places,  of  inviting 
great  numbers  of  people  to  funerals,  and  crowding  them 
into  the  fame  apartment  where  the  corple  lies,isanother 
way  of  fpreading  infe&ion.  The  infection  does  not  al- 
ways die  with  the  patient.  Every  thing  that  comes  into 
contact  with  his  body  while  alive,  receives  the  cori- 
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tagion,  and  fome  of  them,  as  clothes,  blankets,  &c. 
will  retain  it  for  a long  time.  Perfons  who  die  of  in- 
fectious diforders  ought  not  to  lie  long  unburied  ; and 
people  fhould  keep  as  much  as  poffible  at  a diltance 
from  them. 

It  would  tend  greatly  to  prevent  the  fpreading  of  in- 
fectious difeafes,  if  thofe  in  health  were  kept  at  a proper 
diltance  from  the  lick.  The  Jewilh  Legiflatoy,  among 
many  other  wife  inllitutions  for  preferving  health,  has 
been  peculiarly  attentive  to  the  means  of  preventing  in- 
fection, or  defilement , as  it  is  called,  either  from  a dif- 
eafed  perfon  or  a dead  body.  In  many  cafes  thedifeafed 
were  to  be  feparated  from  thofe  in  health  ; and  it  was 
deemed  a crime  even  to  approach  their  habitations.  If 
a perfon  only  touched  a difeafed  or  dead  body,  he  was 
appointed  to  walh  himfelf  in  water,  and  to  keep  for 
fome  time  at  a diltance  from  fociety. 

Infectious  difeafes  are  aften  communicated  by  clothes. 
It  is  extremely  dangerous  to  wear  apparel  which  has. 
been  worn  by  a perfon  wrho  died  of  an  infectious  difeafe, 
unlefs  it  has  been  well  walked  and  fumigated,  as  infection, 
may  lodge  a long  time  in  it,  and  afterwards  produce  very 
tragical  effeCts.  This  Ihews  the  danger  of  buying  at  ran- 
dom the  clothes  which  have  been  wmrn  by  other  people. 

Infectious  diforders  are  frequently  imported.  Com- 
merce, together  with  the  riches  of  foreign  climes,  bring 
us  alfo  their  difeafes.  Thefe  do  often  more  than  coun- 
terbalance all  the  advantages  of  that  trade  by  means  of 
which  they  are  introduced.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  that 
fo  little  care  is  commonly  bellowed,  either  to  prevent 
the  introduction  or  fpreading  of  infectious  maladies^- 
Some  attention  indeed  is  generally  paid  to  the  plague  $ 
but  other  difeafes  pafs  unregarded  *. 

Infection 


. Were  the  tenth  part  of  the  care  taken  to  prevent  the  impor- 
tation of  difeafe,  that  there  is  to  prevent  fmuggling,  it  would  be 
attended  with  many  happy  confequences.  This  might  ealily  be. 
done  by  appointing  a phyfician  at  every  confiderable  fca  port, 
« 111  13C  t S.  'P  3 company,  paffengers,  &c.  before  they  came 
lf  any  frer  or  other  infectious  diforder  prevailed,  to 
-Ucr  .he  mip  to  perform  a Ihort  quarantine,  and  to  fend  the  lick 
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Infection  is  ofrenfpread  through  cities,  by  jails,  hol- 
pitals,  &c.  Thefe  are  frequently  fituated  in  the  very 
middle  of  populous  towns  ; and  when  infectious  difeafes 
break  out  in  them,  it  is  impoffible  for  the  inhabitants 
to  e cape.  Did  magiftrates  pay  any  regard  to  the  health 
of  the  people,  this  evil  might  be  eafily  remedied. 

Many  are  the  caufes  which  tend  to  diffufe  infection 
through  populous  cities.  The  whole  atmofphere  of  a 
large  town  is  one  contaminated  mafs,  abounding  with 
various  kinds  of  infection,  and  muft  be  pernicious  to 
health.  The  bell  advice  that  we  can  give  to  fuch  as  are 
obliged  to  live  in  large  cities,  is  to  chufe  an  open  fitua-, 
tion  ; to  avoid  narrow,  dirty,  crowded  ftreets ; to  keep 
their  own  houfe  and  offices  clean  ; and  to  be  as  much 
abroad  in  the  open  air  as  their  time  will  permit. 

It  would  tend  greatly  to  prevent  the  fpreading  of 
infectious  difeafes,  were  proper  nurfes  every  where  em- 
ployed to  take  care  of  the  fick.  This  might  often  fave 
a family,  or  even  a whole  town,  from  being  infeCted  by 
one  perfon.  We  do  not  mean  that  people  ffiould  aban- 
don their  friends  or  relations  in  diftrefs,  but  only  to  put 
them  on  their  guard  againit  being  too  much  in  company 
with  thofe  who  are  afflicted  with  difeafes  of  an  infectious 
nature. 

Such  as  wait  upon  the  fick  in  mfeCtious  difeafes,  run 
very  great  hazard.  They  ffiould  Huff  their  nofes  with 
tobacco,  or  fome  other  ftrong  fmelling  herb,  as  rue, 
tanfy,  or  the  like.  They  ought  likewi(e  to  keep  the 
patient  very  clean,  to  fprinkle  the  room  where  he  lies 
with  vineyar  or  other  Hrong  acids,  frequently  to  admit 
a ftream  of  freffi  air  into  it,  and  to  avoid  the  fmell  of 
his  breath  as  much  as  they  can.  They  ought  never  to 

t •.  - * . ' 


to  fome  hofpital  or  proper  place  to  be  cured.  He  might  likewife 
order  all  the  clothe?,  bedding,  &c.  which  had  been  ufed  by  the 
fick  during  the  voyage,  to  be  either  deftroyed,  or  thorougly 
cleanfed  by  fumigation,  &c.  before  any  of  them  were  fent  afhore. 
A fcheme  of  this  kind,  if  properly  conduced,  would  prevent 
many  fevers,  ar.d  other  infe&ious  difeafes,  from  being  brought 
by  failers  into  fea-port  towns,  and  by  this  means  diffufed  all  over 
the  country#  - • 
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go  into" company  without  having  changed  their  clothes 
and  waffied  their  hands  ; otherwife,  if  the  difeafe  be 
infedious,  they  will  in  all  probability  carry  the  contagion 
along  with  them  *. 

However  trifling  it  may  appear  to  inconfiderate  per- 
fons,  we  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  a due  attention  to 
thofe  things  which  tend  to  diffufe  infedion  would  be  of 
great  importance  in  preventing  difeafes.  As  mofl  dif- 
eafesare  in  fome  degree  infedious,  no  one  fhould  con- 
tinue long  with  the  tick,  except  the  neceffary  attendants. 
I mean  not,  however,  by  this  caution,  to  deter  thofe 
whofe  duty  or  office  leads  them  to  wait  upon  the  Tick, 
from  fuch  a laudable  and  neceffary  employment. 

Many  things  are  in  the  power  of  the  tnagiflrate  which 
would  tend  to  prevent  the  fpreading  of  infection  ; as  the 
promoting  of  public  cleanlinefs ; removing  jails,  hofpi- 
tals,  burying  grounds,  and  other  places  where  infedion 
piaybe  generated,  at  a proper  diftance  from  great  townsf; 
widening  the  flreets ; pulling  down  ufelefs  wralls,  and 
taking  all  methods  to  promote  a free  circulation  of  air 
through  every  part  of  the  town,  &c.  Public  hcfpitals, 
or  proper  places  of  reception  for  the  Tick,  provided  they 
were  kept  clean,  well  ventilated,  and  placed  in  an  open 
fnuation,  would  likewife  tend  to  prevent  the  fpreading 
of  infedion.  Such  places  of  reception  would  prevent 
the  poor,  when  tick,  from  being  vilited  by  their  idle  or 

* There  is  reafon  to  believe  that  infection  is  often  conveyed 
from  one  place  to  another  by  the  careleflnefs  of  the  faculty  tlyem- 
felves.  Many  phyficiars  affeft  a familiar  way  of  fitting  upod  the 
patient’s  bedfide,  and  holding  his  arm  for  a confiderable  time. 
If  the  patient  h^$  the  fmall-poz,  or  any  other  infe&ious  difeafe, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  the  doftor’a  hands,  clothes,  &c.  will  carry 
away  feme  of  the  infe&ion  y and  if  he  goes  diredlly  to  viiit 
another  patient  without  wafhing  his  hands,  changing  his  clothes, 
?r  being  expofed  to  the  open  air,  which  is  not  feldom  the  cafe, 
js  it  any  wonder  that  he  fhould  carry  the  difeafe  along  with 
him  Phyficians  not  only  endanger  others,  but  alio  themfelves, 
by  this  prattice.  And  indeed  they  fometimes  fulfer  for  their 
want  of  care. 

"f  The  antients  would  not  fuffer  even  the  temples  of  their  ^ods, 
wheie  the  lick  rcioiled,  to  be  built  within  the  walls  of  a city. 
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officious  neighbours.  They  would  likewife  render  it 
unnecefiary  lor  Tick  fervants  to  be  kept  in  their  mailers’ 
fcoufes.  Mailers  had  better  pay  for  having  their  fervants 
taken  care  of  in  an  hofpita),  than  run  the  hazard  of 
having  an  infectious  difeafe  diffufed  among  a numerous 
family.  Sick  fervants  and  poor  people,  when  placed 
in  hofpitals,  are  not  only  lefs  apt  to  dilfufe  infection 
among  their  neighbours,  but  have  likewife  the  advan- 
tage of  being  well  attended. 

We  are  not,  however,  to  learn  that  hofpitals,  inllead 
of  preventing  infeCtion,  may  become  the  means  of  dif- 
fuling  it.  When  they  are  placed  in  the  middle  of  great 
towns ; when  numbers  of  patients  are  crowded  together 
in  linall  apartments ; when  there  is  a conllant  commu- 
nication kept  up  between  the  citizens  and  the  patients ; 
and  when  cleanlinefs  and  ventilation  are  negleCted,  they 
become  nells  for  hatching  difeafes,  and  every  one  who 
goes  into  them  not  only  runs  a rifk  of  receiving  infec’ 
tion  hirnfelf,  but  likewife  of  communicating  it  to  others. 
This  however,  is  not  the  fault  of  the  hofpitals,  but  of  thofe 
who  have  the  management  of  them.  It  were  to  be 
wilhed,  that  they  were  both  more  numerous,  and  upon 
a more  refpeCtable  footing,  as  that  would  induce  people 
to  go  into  them  with  lefs  reluctance.  This  is  the  more 
to  be  defired,  becaufe  molt  of  the  putrid  fevers  and  other 
infectious  diforders  break  out  among  the  poor,  and  are 
Jpy  them  communicated  to  the  better  fort.  Were  pro- 
per attention  paid  to  the  firlt  appearances  of  fuch  dif- 
orders, and  the  patients  early  conveyed  to  an  hofpital, 
we  fhould  feldom  fee  a putrid  fever,  which  is  almoll  as 
infectious  as  the  plague,  become  epidemic. 

In  a converfation  with  the  late  Sir  John  Pringle* 
for  whom  I had  a great  regard,  he  exprelfed  fome  ap- 
prehenfion  that  the  contents  of  this  chapter  might  deter 
people  from  attending  their  friends  and  relations  in  fevers. 
I told  Sir  John,  that  was  the  very  evil  I meant  to  cure, 
having  always  found  the  country-people  too  apt  to  vifit 
their  friends  and  neighbours  in  fevers,  even  fo  as  to 
crowd  the  houfe,  and  incommode  the  fick.  Nor  could 

I impute  this  to  humanity,  but  to  an  inquifitive  difpo- 
r • fition 
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fition  to  learn  what  was  likely  to  be  the  patient’s  fate,  * 
and  to  alk  improper  quell  ions  of  thole  about  him,  or  of 
the  dodtor  himfelf,  were  he  weak  enough  to  anfwer 
them.  In  this  cafe,  his  anfvver  would  be  lure  to  come 
back  to  the  patient,  and,  if  unfavourable,  greatly  mag- 
nified ; fo  firong  is  the  inclination  which  fome  men  feel, 
tofpread  terror,  even  at  the  rilk  of  another’s  life. 

Sir  John,  not  having  pradtifed  in  the  country,  was 
not  immediately  It  ruck  with  the  force  of  my  reai’oning, 
till  I told  him  what  had  happened  to  a family  of  his  own 
name  'who  lived  near  Edinburgh,  and  had  nearly  allpe- 
rifhed  in  a fever.  The  family  confifted  of  a father  and 
mother,  with  nine  or  ten  children,  molt  of  them  grown 
up,  and  in  place.  The  mother  was  feized  with  a fever 
of  the  putrid  kind,  and  the  children  came  in  turns  to 
nurfe  her.  They  all  caught  the  fever:  fome  died  ; and 
others  narrowly  efcaped  with  their  lives.  The  evil  did 
not  end  there.  They  carried  the  fever  into  the  families 
where  they  lived,  and  fpread  the  infection  far  and  wide. 
This  I have  often  known  to  happen  in  the  country,  and 
would  advife  matters  and  miftrefles  never  to  fuffer  their 
fervants  to  adtas  nurfes  or  attendants  on  the  fide,  even 
though  the  latter  fhould  be  their  neareit  relations. 
They  had  much  better  hire  nurfes,  than  allow  their 
fervants  to  adt  in  that  dangerous  capacity. 


CHAP.  X. 

OF  THE  PASSIONS.  1 

'THE  paffions  have  great  influence  both  in  the  caufe  ‘ 
andcure  of  difeafes.  How  themindaffedts  the  body, 
will,  in  all  probability,  ever  remain  a fecret.  It  is  fufli- 
cient  for  us  toknow,  that  there  is  eftablilhed  a reciprocal 
influence  between  the  mental  and  corporeal  parts ; and 
that  whatever  injures  the  one,  diforders  the  other. 

Of 
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Of  Anger. 

The  paffion  of  anger  rqffies  the  mind,  didorts  the 
countenance,  hurries  on  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
and  diforders  the  whole  vital  and  animal  functions.  It 
often  occafions  fevers,  and  other  acute  difeafes ; and 
fometimes  even  hidden  death.  This  paffion  is  peculiarly 
hurtful  to  the  delicate,  and  thofe  of  weak  nerves.  I 
have  known  fuch  perfons  frequently  lofe  their  lives  by  a 
violent  fit  of  anger,  and  would  adviie  them  to  guard 
againft  the  excels  of  this  paffion  with  the  utmod  care. 

It  is  not  indeed  always  in  our  power  to  prevent  being 
angry  ; but  we  may  furely  avoid  harbouring  resentment 
In  our  bread.  Refentment  preys  upon  the  mind,  and 
occafions  the  mod  obltinate  chronical  diforders,  which 
gradually  wade  the  conditution.  Nothing  ffiews  true 
greatnefs  of  mind  more  than  to  forgive  injuries ; it 
promotes  the  peace  of  fociety^  and  greatly  conduces  to 
our  own  eafe,  health,  and  felicity.  _ 

Such  as  value  health  ffiould  avoid  violent  gults  ot 
anger,  as  they  would  the  mod  deadly  poifon.  Neither 
ought’  they  to  indulge  refentment,  but  to  endeavour  at 
all  times  to  keep  their  minds  calm  and  ferene.  Nothing 
tends  lb  much  to  the  health  of  the  body  as  a condant 
tranquilhty  of  mind. 


Of  Fear. 

The  influence  of  fear,  both  in  occafioning  and  ag, 
oravating  difeafes  is  ve;y  great.  No  man  ought  to  be 
blamed  fora  decent  concern  about  life;  but  too  grata 
defire  to  preferve  it,  is  often  the  caufe  of  loflng  it.  Fear 
and  anxiety,  by  deprefling  the  feints,  not  only  dilpofc 
us  to  difeafes,  but  often  render  thofe  difeafes  fatal  which 
an  undaunted  mind  would  overcome.  . ; 

Sudden  fear  has  generally  violent  elMs,  Epilept 
fits  and  other  convulftve  diforders,  are  often  occafioned 
by  ’it.  Hence  the  danger  of  that  practice,  fo  opmmon 
among  young  people,  of  frighten, ng  one  another.  Many 
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have  loft  their  lives,  and  others  have  been  rendered 
miferable,  by  frolics  of  this  kind.  It  is.  dangerous  to 
tamper  with  the  human  paffions.  The  mind  may  eafily 
be  thrown  into  fuch  diforder,  as  never  again  to  adt 
with  regularity. 

But  the  gradual  effetts  of  fear  prove  moft  hurtful. 
Theconftant  dread  of  fome  future  evil,  by  dwelling 
upon  the  mind,  often  occafions  the  very  evil  itfelfi 
Hence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  fo  many  die  of  thofe  very 
difeafes  of  which  they  long  had  a dread,  or  which  had 
been  imprefled  on  their  minds  by  fome  accident,  or 
foolifh  prediction.  This,  for  example,  is  often  the  cafe 
with  women  in  child-bed.  Many  of  thofe  who  die  in 
that  fttuation,  are  imprefled  with  the  notion  of  their 
death,  a long  time  before  it  happens  ; and  there  is  rea- 
fon  to  believe  that  this  imprefiion  is  often  the  caufe  of  it. 

The  methods  taken  to  imprefs  the  minds  of  women 
with  the  apprehend ons  of  the  great  pain  and  peril  of 
child-birth,  are  very  hurtful.  Few  women  die  in  labour, 
though  many  lofe their  lives  after  it ; which  may  be  thus 
accounted  for.  A woman  after  delivery,  finding  her- 
felf  weak  and  exhaufted,  immediately  apprehends  fhe 
is  in  danger;  but  this  fear  feldom  fails  to  obftruct  the 
necefiary  evacuations,  upon  which  her  recovery  de- 
pends. Thus  the  fex  often  fall  a facrifice  to  their  own 
imaginations,  when  there  would  be  no  danger,  did 
they  apprehend  none. 

It  feldom  happens,  that  two  or  three  women  in  a 
great  town  die  in  child-bed,  but  their  death  is  followed 
by  many  others.  Every  woman  of  their  acquaintance 
who  is  with  child  dreads  the  fame  fate,  and  the  difeafe 
becomes  epidemical,  by  the  mere  force  of  imagination. 
I his  fhould  induce  pregnant  women  to  defpife  fear, 
and  by  all  means  to  avoid  thofe  tattling  goflips  who 
are  continually  buzzing  in  their  ears  the  misfortunes 
of  others.  Every  thing  that  may  in  the  leaf!:  alarm  a 
pregnant  or  child-bed  woman,  ought  with  the  greateft 
care  to  be  guarded  againft. 

Many  women  have  loft  their  fives  in  child-bed  by  the 
old  fuperftirious  cuftom,  ftill  kept  up  in  moft  parts  of 
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Britain,  of  tolling  the  parifti  bell  for  every  p3rfon  who 
dies.  People  who  think  themfelves  in  danger,  are  very 
inquifitive;  and  if  they  come  to  know  that  the  bell  tolls 
for  one  who  died  in  the  fame  fituation  with  themfelves, 
what  mud  be  the  confequence  ? At  any  rate  they  are  apt 
to  fuppofe  that  this  is  the  cafe,  and  it  will  often  be  found 
a very  difficult  matter  to  perfuad-e  them  of  the  contrary. 

But  this  cuftom  is  not  pernicious  to  childbed  women 
only,  it  is  hurtful  in  many  other  cafes.  When  low 
fevers,  in  which  it  is  difficult  to  fupport  the  patient’s 
fpirits,  prevail,  what  mull  be  the  eh’ecl  of  a funeral 
peal  founding  five  or  fix  times  a-day  in  his  ears  ? No 
doubt  his  imagination  will  fugged  that  others  died  of 
the  fame  difeale  under  which  he  labours.  This  appre- 
benfion  will  have  a greater  tendency  to  deprefs  his  fpi* 
rits,  than  all  the  cordials  of  which  medicine  can  boaft 
will  have  to  raife  them.  The  only  town  which  has 
abolifhed  this  cuftom  is  Bath. 

If  this  ufelefs  piece  of  ceremony  cannot  be  aboliflied, 
we  ought  to  keep  the  Tick  as  much  from  hearing  it  as 
poflible,  and  from  every  other  thing  that  may  tend  to 
alarm  them.  So  far,  however,  is  this  from  being  ge- 
nerally attended  to,  that  many  make  it  their  bufmeis  to 
vine  the  Tick,  on  purpofe  to  whifper  difmal  dories  in 
their  ears.  Such  may  pafs  for  fympathizing  friends, 
but  they  ought  rather  to  be  conhdered  as  enemies.  All 
w ho  wilh  well  to  the  fick,  ought  to  keep  fuch  perfons 
at  the  greated  didance  from  them. 

A cudom  has  long  prevailed  among  phyficians,  of 
prognodicating,  as  they  call  it,  the  patient’s  fate,  or 
foretelling  the  iflue  of  the  uifeafe.  Vanity,  no  doubt,  in- 
troduced this  practice,  and  dill  fupports  it,  in  fpite  of 
common  fenfe,  and  the  fafety  of  mankind.  I have  known 
a phyfician  barbarous  enough  to  boad,  that  he  pro- 
nounced more  fcntences  than  all  his  Majedy’s  judges. 
Would  -to  God  that  fuch fentenc.es were  not  often  equally 
fatal  ! it  may  indeed  be  alleged,  that  the  do&or  does 
not  declare  his  opinion  before  the  patient.  So  much  the 
worfe.  A fenfible  patient  had  better  hear  what  the  doc- 
tor fays,  than  learn  it  from  the  difconfolate  looks,  the 

watery  e\es,  and  the  broken  whilpers,  cf  thofe  about 
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him.  It  feldom  happens,  when  the  doftor  gives  a11 
unfavourable  opinion,  that  it  can  be  concealed  from 
the  patient.  The  very  embarraffinent  which  the  friends 
and  attendants  fhew  in  difguifing  what  he  has  faid,  is 
generally  fufficient  to  difcover  the  truth. 

Kind  heaven  has,  for  the  wifefl  ends,  concealed  from 
mortals  their  fate;  and  we  do  not  fee  what  light  any 
man  has  to  announce  the  death  of  another,  efpeciallv 
if  fuch  a declaration  has  a chance  to  kill  him.  Man- 
kind are  indeed  very  fond  of  prying  into  future  events, 
and  feldom  fail  to  folicit  the  phyfician  for  his  opinion. 
A doubtful  anfvver,  however,  or  one  that  may  tend 
rather  to  encourage  the  hopes  of  the  fick,  is  furely  the 
molt  proper.  This  conduct  could  neither  hurt  the  pa- 
tient nor  the  phyfician.  Nothing  tends  more  to  deflroy 
the  credit  of  phyfic,  than  thofe  bold  prognofticators, 
who,  by-the-bye,  are  generally  the  raoft  ignorant  of 
the  faculty.  The  miflakes  which  daily  happen  in  this 
way  are  fo  many  {landing  proofs  of  human  vanity,  and 
the  weaknefs  of  fcience. 

We  readily  admit,  that  there  are  cafes  where  the 
phyfician  ought  to  give  intimation  of  the  patient’s  dan- 
ger to  fome  of  his  near  connexions;  though  even  this 
ought  always  to  be  done  with  the  greateft  caution:  but 
it  never  can  be  neceffary  in  any  cafe  that  the  whole  town 
and  country  fhould  know,  immediately  after  the  dodtor 
has  made  his  firff  vifit,  that  he  has  no  hopes  of  his  pa- 
iient's  recovery.  Perfons  whofe  impertinent  curiofiiy 
leads  them  to  queftion  the  phyfician  with  regard  to  the 
fate  of  his  patient,  certainly  deferve  no  other  than  an 
evafive  anfwer. 

The  vanity  of  foretelling  the  fate  of  the  fick  is  not 
peculiar  to  the  faculty.  Others  follow  their  example, 
and  thofe  who  think  themfelves  wifer  than  their  neigh- 
bours often  do  much  hurt  in  this  way.  Humanity 
furely  calls  upon  every  one  to  comfort  the  fick,  and 
not  add  to  their  afrlidtion  by  alarming  their  fears.  A 
friend,  or  even  a phyfician,  may  often  do  more  good 
by  a mild  and  fympathizing  behaviour  than  by  medi- 
cine, and  fhould  never  negledt  to  adrainifter  that  greateft 
of  all  cordials,  Hope, 
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Of  Grief 

Grief  Is  the  moft  deftru&ive  of  all  the  paflions.  It$ 
effeOs  are  permanent;  and  when  it  finks  deep  into  the 
mind,  it  generally  proves  fatal.  Anger  and  fear,  being 
of  a more  violent  nature,  feldom  laft  long;  but  grief 
often  changes  into  a fixed  melancholy,  which  preys 
upon  the  fpirits,  and  waftes  the  conftitution.  This 
paflion  ought  not  to  be  indulged.  It  may  generally  be 
conquered  at  the  beginning  ; but  when  it  has  gained 
ftrength,  all  attempts  to  remove  it  are  vain. 

No  perfon  can  prevent  misfortunes  in  life;  but  it 
fhews  true  greatnefs  of  mind  to  bear  them  with  ferenity. 
Many  perfons  make  a merit  of  indulging  grief,  and 
when  misfortunes  happen,  they  obftinately  refufe  all 
confolation,  till  the  mind,  overwhelmed  with  melan- 
choly, finks  under  the  load.  Such  condudt  is  not  only 
deftru&ive  to  health,  but  inconfiftent  with  reafon,  re- 
ligion, and  common  fenfe. 

Change  of  ideas  is  as  neceflary  for  health  as  change 
of  £ofture.  When  the  mind  dwells  long  upon  one  fub- 
jeft,  dfpecially  of  a difagreeable  nature,  it  hurts  the 
whole  fun&ions  of  the  body.  Hence  grief  indulged 
fpoils  the  digeftion  and  deftroys  the  appetite  ; by  which 
means  the  fpirits  are  deprefled,  the  nerves  relaxed,  the 
bowels  inflated  with  wind,  and  the  humours,  for  want 
of  frefh  iupplies  of  chyle,  vitiated.  Thus  many  an  ex- 
cellent conftitution  has  been  ruined  by  a family  mif- 
fortune,  or  any  thing  that  occafions  exceflive  grief. 

It  is  utterly  impoflible  that  any  perfon  of  a dejected 
mind  fhould  enjoy  health.  Life  may  indeed  be  dragged 
out  for  a few  years  ; but  whoever  would  live  to  a good 
old  age,  muft  be  good-humoured  and  cheerful.  This 
indeed  is  not  altogether  in  our  own  power ; yet  our 
temper  of  mind,  as  well  as  our  actions,  depend  greativ 
upon  ourfelves.  We  can  either  affociate  with  cheerful 
or  melancholy  companions,  mingle  in  the  amufements 
and  offices  of  life,  or  fit  ftill  and  brood  over  our  cala- 
mities as  we  choofe.  Thefe,  and  many  fuch  things,  aie 
certainly  in  our  power,  and  from  thefe  the  mind  ge- 
nerally takes  its  caft.  _ 
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The  variety  of  fcenes  which  prefent  themfelves  to  the 
fenfes,  were  certainly  defigned-to  prevent  our  attention 
from  being  too  long  fixed  upon  any  one  object.  Nature 
abounds  with  variety,  and  the  mind,  unlefs  fixed  down 
by  habit,  delights  in  contemplating  new  objects.  This 
at  once  points  out  the  method  of  relieving  the  mind  in 
diltrefs.  Turn  the  attention  frequently  to  new  objects. 
Examine  them  for  fome  time.  When  the  mind  begins 
to  recoil,  ffiift  the  fcene.  By  this  means  a conftant  fnc- 
cefiion  of  new  ideas  may  be  kept  up,  till  the  difagreeable 
ones  entirely  difappear.  Thus  travelling,  the  ftudy  of 
any  art  or  fcience,  reading,  or  writing  on  fuch  fubjedts 
as  deeply  engage  the  attention,  will  fooner  expel  grief 
than  the  moil  fprightly  amufements. 

It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  the  body  cannot  be 
healthy  unlefs  it  be  exercifed  ; neither  can  the  mipd. 
Indolence  nourilhes  grief.  When  the  mind  has  nothing 
elfe  to  think  of  but  calamities,  no  wonder  that  it  dwells 
there.  ■ Few  people  who  purfue  bufinefs  with  attention 
are  hurt  by  grief.  Inftead  therefore  of  abftrafling  our- 
felves  from  the  world  or  bufinefs  when  misfortunes 
happen,  we  ought  to  engage  in  it  with  more  than  ufual 
attention,  to  discharge  with  double  diligence  the  func- 
tions of  our  Ration,  and  to  mix  with  friends  of  a cheer- 
ful and  facial  temper. 

Innocent  amufements  are  by  no  means  to  be  negle&ed* 
Thefe,  by  leading  the  mind  infenfibly  to  be  contempla- 
tion of  agreeable  objefts,  help  to  difpel  the  gloom  which 
misfortunes  call  over  it.  They  make  time  feem  lefa 
tedious,  and  have  many  other  happy  effects. 

Some  perfons,  when  overwhelmed  with  grief,  betake 
themfelves  to  drinking.  This  is  making  the  cure  worfe 
than  the  difeafe.  It  leldom  fails  to  end  in  the  ruin  of 
, fortune,  character,  and  conftitution. 

Of  Love . 

. Levels  perhaps  the  ftrongeft  of  all  the  paffions.  At 
leaft  when  it  becomes  violent,  it  is  lefs  fubject  to  the 
control  either  of  the  underftanding  or  will,  than  any  of 
the  reft.  Fear,  anger,  and  feveral  other  paffions,  are 
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neceflary  for  the  prefervation  of  the  individual,  but  love 
is  neceflary  for  the  continuation  of  the  fpecies  itfelf : it 
was  therefore  .proper  that  this  paflion  fhould  be  deeply- 
rooted  in  the  human  bread. 

Though  love  be  a ftrong  paflion,  it  isfeldom  fo  rapid 
in  its  progref,  as  feveral  of  the  others.  Few  perfons 
fall  defperately  in  love  all  at  once.  We  would  therefore 
advife  every  one,  before  he  tampers  with  this  paflion,  to 
confider  well  the  probability  of  his  being  able  to  obtain 
the  objedl  of  his  willies.  When  that  is  not  likely,  he 
fhould  avoid  every  occafion  of  increaflng  it.  He  ought 
immediately  to  flee  the  company  of  thebeloved  objedl: ; 
to  apply  his  mind  attentively  to  bufinefsor  ftudy;  to  take 
everv  kind  of  amufement ; and  above  all,  to  endeavour, 
if  poflible,  to  find  another  object  which  may  engage  his 
affedtions,  and  whirh  it  may  be  in  his  power  to  obtain. 

There  is  no  paflion  with  which  people  are  fo  apt  to 
tamper  as  love,  although  none  is  more  dangerous.  Some 
men  make  love  for  amufement,  others  from  mere  vanity, 
or  on  purpofe  to  fhew  their  confequence  with  the  fair. 

This  is  perhaps  the  greateft  piece  of  cruelty  which  any 
one  can  be  guilty  of.  What  we  eageily  wifh  for,  we 
eafily  credit.  Hence  the  too  credulous  fair  are  often 
betrayed  into  a fituation  which  is  truly  deplorable,  be- 
fore they  are  able  todifeover  that  the  pretended  lover  was 
only  in  jeft.  But  there  is  no  jefting  with  this  paflion. 
When  love  has  got  to  a certain  height,  it  admits  of  no 
other  cure  but  thepofleffion  of  its  objedt,  which  in  this 
cafe  ought  always,  if  poflible,  to  be  obtained  *. 

* The  conduct  of  parents  with  regard  to  the  difpofal  of  their 
children  in  marriage  is  often  very  blameable.  An  advantageous 
match  13  the  conllant  aim  of  parents  ; while  their  ehildien  r fien 
fuifer  a real  martyrdom  betwixt  their  inclinations  and  duty.  The 
firft  thing  which  parents  ought  to  confuit  in  difpoling  their  chil- 
dren in  marriage,  is  certainly  their  inclinations.  W^re  due  regard 
always  paid  to  thefe,  there  would  be  fewer  unhappy  couples,  and 
parents  would  not  have  fo  often  caufe  to  repent  the  feventy  of 
their  conduct,  after  a ruined  coultitution,  a lo(t  character,  or  a 
iliflractid  mind,  has  (hewn  them  their  nailfake. 
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Of  Religious  Melancholy \ 

Many  perfons  of  a religions  turn  of  mind  behave  as  if 
they  thought  it  a crime  to  be  cheerful.  They  imagine 
the  whole  of  religion  confifts  in  certain  mortifications* 
or  denying  themielves  the  fmalleft  indulgence,  even  of 
the  moft  innocent  amufements.  /V  perp  tual  gloom 
hangs  over  their  countenances,  while  the  deeped  me- 
lancholy preys  upon  their  minds.  At  length  thefairefh 
profpe&s  vanifh,  every  thing  puts  on  a difmal  appear* 
ance,  and  thofe  very  objects  which  ought  to  give  deiight, 
afford  nothing  but  difguff.  Life  itfelf  becomes  a bur- 
den, and  the  unhappy  wretch,  purfuaded  that  no  evil 
can  equal  what  he  feds,  often  puts  an  end  to  his 
miferable  exillncei 

It  is  great  pity  that  ever  religion  fhould  be  fo  far  per- 
verted, as  to  become  the  caufe  of  thofe  very  evils  which 
it  was  defigned  to  cure.  Nothing  can  be  better  ealeu* 
lated  than  True  Religion  to  raife  and  fupport  the  mind 
of  its  votaries  under  every  afffdtion  that  can  befal  them. 
It  teaches  men  thart:  even  the  fufferings  of  this  hfe  are 
preparatory  to  the  happinefs  of  the  next  ; and  that  all 
who  perfilt  in  a courfe  of  virtue  Ihali  at  length  arrive 
at  complete  felicity. 

Perfons  whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  recommend  religion 
to  others,  fhould  beware  of  dwelling  too  much  on 
gloomy  fubjedts.  That  peace  and  tranquillity  of  mind, 
which  true  religion  is  calculated  to  inipire,  is  a more 
powerful  argument  in  its  favour,  than  all  the  terrors 
that  can  be  uttered.  Terror  may  indeed  de^er  men 
from  outward  adts  of  wickednefs5  but  can  never  infpire 
them  with  that  love  of  God,  and  real  goodnefs  of  heart, 
in  which  alone  true  religion  confifts. 

T o conclude;  the  belt  way  to  counteradl  the  violence 
of  any  paffion,  is  to  keep  the  mind  clafely  engaged  in 
fome  uleful  purfuit. 

I have  often  heard  that  the  late  Lord  Kaimes,  when 
he  faw  any  literary  friend  finking  under  the  preffure  of 
melancholy,  or  fume  other  corroding  pafficn,  always 
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gave  this  advice  in  a few  emphatical  words,  fc  write  a 
“ book;”  which  he  believed  to  be  an  infallible  remedy. 
Ialfoknew  the  author  of  a very  beautiful  elegy  cured 
of  his  grief  for  a wife,  whom  he  had  tenderly  loved,  by 
fludying  how  to  expreis  the  greatnefs  of  his  lofs,  and 
the  pungency  of  his  forrows  in  the  moft  plaintive  and 
affecting  drains.  Indeed,  the  earned:  direction  of  our 
thoughts  to  fome  important  object  is,  as  I before  hinted, 
the  fured  method  of  fubduing  paffions  which  may  dub- 
bornly  redd  the  control  of  reafon. 


CHAP.  XI. 

OF  THE  COMMON  EVACUATIONS. 

rpHE  principal  evacuations  from  the  human  body  are 
thofe  by'  Jlool , urine , and  infenfibje  perforation. 
Noneofthefe  can  be  long  obdru&ed  without  impairing 
the  health.  When  that  which  ought  to  be  thrown  out 
of  the  body  is  too  long  retained,  it  not  only  occadons  a 
plethora , or  too  great  fulnefs  of  the  veffels,  but  acquires 
qualities  which  are  hurtful  to  the  health,  as  acrimony, 
putrefcence,  &c. 


Of  the  Evacuation  by  Stool. 

Few  things  conduce  more  to  health  than  keeping  the 
body  regular.  When  the  faces  lie  too  longin  thebowels, 
they  vitiate  the  humours ; and  when  they  are  too  foon 
drfcharged,  the  body  is  not  fufficiently  nourifhed.  A 
medium  is  therefore  to  be  defi  ed,  which  can  only  be 
obtained  by  regularity  in  diet,  deep,  and  exercife. 
Whenever  the  body  is  not  regular,  there  is  reafon  to 
fufpecl  a fault  in  one  or  other  of  thefe. 

Perfons  who  eat  and  drink  at  irregular  hours,  and 
who  eat  various  kinds  of  food,  and  drink  of  feveral  dif- 
ferent liquors  at  every  meal,  have  no  reafon  to  expert 
either  that  their  digeflion  will  be  good,  or  their  dif- 
charges  regular.  Irregularity  in  eating  and  drinking 

difturbs  every  part  of  the  animal  oaconomy,  and  never 
J fails 
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fails  to  occafion  difeafes.  Either  too  much  or  too  little 
food  will  have  this  effect  The  former  indeed  generally 
occafions  loofenefs,  and  the  latter  coftivenefs  ; but  both 
have  a tendency  to  hurt  the  health. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  afcertain  the  exa£t  number  of 
{fools  which  may  beeonfiftent  with  health,  as  thefe  differ 
in  the  different  periods  of  life,  in  different  conftitutions, 
and  even  in  the  fame  conftitution  under  a different  regi- 
men  of  diet,  exercife,  &c.  It  is  however  generally  al- 
lowed, that  one  ftool  a-day  is  fufficient  for  an  adult,  and 
that  more  or  lefs  is  hurtful.  But  this,  like  molt  general 
rules,  admits  of  many  exceptions.  I have  known  per* 
fons  in  perfed  health  who  did  not  go  to  ftool  above  once 
a-week*.  Such  a degree  of  coftivenefs  however  is  not 
fafe ; though  the  perfon  who  labours  under  it  may  for 
fome  time  enjoy  tolerable  health,  yet  at  length  it  may 
occafion  difeafes. 

One  method  of  procuring  a ftool  every  day  is  to  rife 
betimes,  and  go  abroad  in  the  open  air.  Not  only  the 
pofture  in  bed  is  unfavourable  ro  regular  ftools,  but  alfo 
the  warmth.  This,  by  promoting  the  perfpiration,  lef- 
fens  all  the  other  difcharges. 

The  method  recommended  for  this  purpofe  bv  Mr. 
Locke  is  likewife  very  proper,  viz.  to  folicit  nature , by 
going  regularly  to  ftool  every  morning  whether  one  has  a 
call  or  not.  Habits  of  this  kind  may  be  acquired,  which 
will  in  time  become  natural. 

Perfons  who  have  frequent  recourfe  to  medicines 
for  preventing  coftivenefs,  feldom  fail  to  ruin  their  con- 
ftitution.  Purging  medicines  frequently  repeated  weaken 
the  bowels,  hurt  the  digeftion,  and  every  dofe  makes 
way  for  another,  till  at  length  they  become  as  neceffary 
as  daily  bread.  Thofe  who  are  troubled  with  coftive- 
nefs ought  rather,  if  poffible,  to  remove  it  by  diet  than 
drugs.  They  ffiould  likewife  go  thinly  clothed,  and 
avoid  every  thing  of  an  aftringent  or  of  an  heating  na- 
ture. The  diet  and  other  regimen  neceffary  in  this  cafe 

* Some  perfons  have  told  me  that  they  did  not  go  to  ftool  above 
cnce  a month. 

I 3 ' ' will 
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will  be  found  under  the  article  Coflvenef , where  tub 
ftare  of  the  bowels  is  treated  as  a difeafe.  . 

Such  perform  as  are  troubled  with  an  habitual  loofe- 
nefs,  ought  likewife  to  fuit  their  diet  to  the  nature  of 
th  sir  complaint.  They  fhould  ufe  fo6d  which  braces 
and  ftrengthens  the  bowels,  and  which  is  rather  of  an 
aflringent  quality,  as  wheat-bread  made  of  the  fineH 
flour,  cheefe,  eggs,  rice  boiled  in  milk,  &c.  Their 
drink  fhould  be  red  port,  claret,  brandy  and  water,  in 
which  toafted  bread  has  been  boiled,  and  fuch  like. 

As  an  habitual  loofenefs  is  often  owing  to  an  obfti  lifted 
perfpiration,  perfons  affe&ed  with  it  ought  to  ke'ep  their 
feet  warm,  to  wear  flannel  next  their  (kin,  and  take  every 
other  method  to  promote  the  perfpiration.  Further  di- 
reftions  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  this  compLint 
will  be  found  under  the  article  Loofenefs. 

Cf  Urine. 

So  manv  things  tend  to  change  both  the  quantify  and 
appearances  of  the  urine,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  lay- 
down  any  determined  rules  for  judging  of  either  *.  Dr.. 
Cheyne  fays,  the  urine  ought  to  beequa!  to  three-fourths 
of  the  liquid  part  of  our  aliment.  But  fuppofe  any  one 
were  to  take  the  trouble  of  meafming  both,  he  would 
find  that  every  thing  which  altered  the  degree  of  per* 

* It  has  long  been  an  cbfervatlon  among  pbyfic fan’s,  that  the 
appearances  of  the  urine  are  very  uncertain,  and  very  little  to  be 
depended  on,  No  one  will  be  turprifed  at  this  who  confiders  ho\v. 
many  ways  it  may  be  affcAed,  and  coufequenily  hgtve  its  appear- 
ance altered  1 he  paffions,  the  date  pf  tire  atmofphere,  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  the  food,  the  exercife,  the  clothing,  the  (late 
of  the  oilier  evacuations,  and  numherlefa  other  caufes,  arc  Suffi- 
cient to  induce  a change  either  in  the  quantity  or  appearance  of 
the  urine.  Any  one  v\  ho  attends  to  this  will  be  aflooilhed  at  (he 
impudence  of  thofe  daring  quacks,  who  pretend  to  find  out  difi. 
eafes,  and  preferibe  to  patients,  from  the  bare  infpeaten  of  their 
urine.  Thefe  impollui»es,  however,  are  very  common  all  over 
Britain,  and,  by  the  amazing  credulity  of  the  populace,  many 
of  them  iimals  confidernblc  fortunes.  Of  all  the  medical  preju- 
dices which  prevail  in  this  country-,  that  in  favour  of  unfit  Jqlhrs 
js  the  Urongell.  The  common  people  have  Hill  an  unlimited  faith 
in  their  Ikilf,  although  it  has  been  demonflrated  that  no  one  of 
them  is  able  to  diflinguilh  the  urine  of  a borfe,  or  any  other 
anima'j  fro*n  that  of  a man,  > ' 
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ipiratjon,  would  alter  this  proportion,  and  likewife  that 
different  kinds  of  aliment  would  afford  very  different 
quantities  of  urine.  Though  for  thefe,  and  other  rea- 
fons,  no  rule  can  he  given  for  judging  of  the  precife 
quantity  of  urine  which  ought  to  be  difcharged,  yet  a 
perfon  of  common  fenfe  will  feldom  be  at  a lofs  to  know 
when  it  is  in  either  extreme. 

As  a free  difcharge  of  urine  not  onlv  prevents  but 
a&ually  cures  many  difeafes,  it  ought  by  all  means  to  be 
promoted  ; and  every  thing  that  may  obftruft  it,  fhould 
be  carefully  avoided.  Both  the  fecretion  and  difcharge 
of  urine  are  leffened  by  a fedentary  life,  fleeping  on  beds 
that  are  too  foft  and  warm,  food  of  a dry  and  heating 
quality,  liquors  which  are  aftringent  and  heating,  as  red 
port,  claret,  and  fuch  like.  Thofe  who  have  reafon  to 
fufpeft  that  their  urine  is  in  too  fmall  quantity,  or  who 
have  any  fymptoms  of  the  gravel,  ought  not  only  to 
avoid  thefe  things,  but  whatever  elfe  they  find  has  a 
tendency  to  leffen  the  quantity  of  their  urine. 

When  the  urine  is  too  long  retained,  it  is  not  only 
reforbed,  or  taken  up  again  into  the  mafs  of  fluidf,  but 
by  ftagnating  in  the  bladder  it  becomes  thicker,  the 
more  watery  parts  flying  off  firft,  and  the  more  grofs  and 
earthy  remaining  behind.  By  the  conftant  tendency 
which  thefe  have  to  concrete,  the  formation  of  flones 
and  gravel  in  the  bladder  is  promoted.  Hence  it  comes 
to  pafs  that  indolent  and  fedentary  people  are  much 
more  liable  to  thefe  difeafes,  than  perfons  of  a more 
adlive  life.  3 


Many  perfons  have  loft  their  lives,  and  others  have 
brought  on  very  tedious,  and  even  incurable  diforders 
by  retaining  their  urine  too  long,  from  a falfe  delicacy. 
When  thebladder  has  been  over-diftended,  it  often  lofes 
its  power  of  a&ion  altogether,  or  becomes  paralytic,  by 
which  means  it  is  rendered  unable  either  to  retain  the 
urine,  or  expel  it  properly.  The  calls  of  nature  ought 
never  to  be  pofiponed.  Delicacy  is  doubtlefs  a virtue, 
but  that  can  never  be  reckoned  true  delicacy,  which 
induces  any  one  to  rifk  his  health,  or  hazard  his  life. 

1 4 ; but 
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But  the  urine  may  be  in  too  great  as  well  as  too  fin  all 
a quantity.  This  may  be  occafioned  by  drinking  large 
quantities  of  weak  watery  liquors,  by  the  exceffive  ule 
of  alkaline  falls,  or  any  thing  that  ftimulates  the  kidneys, 
dilutes  the  blood,  &c.  This  diforder  very  loon  weakens 
the  body,  and  induces  a confnmption.  It  is  difficult  to 
cure,  but  may  be  mitigated  by  llrengthening  diet  and 
aftringent  medicines,  fuch  as  are  recommended  under > 
the  article  Diabetes,  or  exceffive  difeharge  of  urine. 

Of  the  Perfpiration . 

Infenfible  perfpiration  is  generally  reckoned  the 
greateft  of  all  the  difeharges  from  the  human  body.  It 
is  of  fo  great  importance  to  health,  that  few  difeafes 
attack  us  while  it  goes  properly  on ; but  when  it  is  ob- 
flrudted,  the  whole  frame  is  foon  difordered.  This 
difeharge,  however,  being  lefs  perceptible  than  any  of 
4he  reft,  is  confequently  lefs  attended  to.  Hence  it  is 
that  acute  fevers,  rheumatifms,  agues,  &c.  often  pro- 
ceed from  obftrufted  perfpiration,  before  we  are  aware 
of  its  having  taken  place. 

On  examining  patients,  we  find  moft  of  them  impute 
their  difeafes  either  to  violent  colds  which  they  had 
caught,  or  to  flight  ones  which  had  been  negle&ed. 
For  this  reafon,  initcad  of  a critical  inquiry  into  the 
nature  of  the  perfpiration,  its  d flerence  in  different  fea- 
fons,  climates,  couffitutions,  6cc.  we  lhall  endeavour  to 
point  out  the  caules  which  moft  commonly  obftrudt  it, 
and  to  Ihew  how  far  they  may  be  either  avoided,  or 
have  their  influence  counteracted  by  timely  care,  ft  he 
want  of  a due  attention  to  thefe,  cells  Britain  annually 
fome  thoufaa'ds  of  ufeful  lives. 

Changes  in  the  /limofphcre. 

One  of  the  moft  common  caules  of  obftrufled  per- 
fpiration, or  cat i hing  cold,  in  this  courtrv,  is  the  change- 
ablenefs  of  the  weather,  or  flare  of  the  atmofphere- 
ft  here  is  no  place  where  fuch  changes  happen  more  fre- 
quently 
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quently  than  in  Great  Britain.  With  us  the  degrees  of 
heat  and  cold  are  not  only  very  differentin  the  different 
feafons  of  the  year,  but  often  change  almoft  from  one 
extreme  to  another  in  a few  days,  and  fometimes  even 
in  the  courl'e  of  one  day.  That  fuch  changes  muff  affed 
the  (late  of  the  perfpiration  is  obvious  to  every  one  #. 

The  beft  method  of  fortifying  the  body  againft  the 
changes  of  the  weather  is,  to  be  abroad  every  day. 
Thofe  who  keep  mod  within  doors  are  mold  liable  to 
catch  cold.  Such  perfons  generally  render  themfelves 
fo  delicate,  as  to  feel  even  the  flighted  changes  in  th« 
atmofphere,  and  by  their  pains,  coughs,  and  oppreflions 
of  the  bread,  &c.  they  become  a kind  of  living  baro- 
meters. 

Wet  Clothes. 

Wet  cloths  not  only  by  their  coldnefs  obdrud  the 
perfpiration,  but  their  moidure  by  being  abforbed,  or 
taken  up  into  the  body,  greatly  increases  the  danger. 
The  mod  robud  conflitution  is  (not  proof  againd  the 
danger  arifing  from  wet  clothes  ; they  daily  occafion 
fevers,  rheumatifms,  and  other  fatal  diforders,  even  in 
the  young  and  healthy. 

It  is  impoflible  for  people  who  go  frequently  abroad 
to  avoid  fometimes  being  wet.  But  the  danger  might 
generally  be  leffened,  if  not  wholly  prevented,  by 
changing  their  clothes  foon  ; when  this  cannot  be 
done,  they  fhould  keep  in  motion  till  they  be  dry. 
So  far  are  many  from  taking  this  precaution,  that  they 
o:ten  fit  or  lie  down  in  the  fields  with  their  clothes 
wet,  and  frequently  fleep  even  whole  nights  in  this 
condition.  The  frequent  indances  which  we  have  of 
the  fatal  effects  of  this  condud,  ought  certainly  to  deter 
all  from  being  guilty  of  it. 

I never  knew  a more  remarkable  indance  of  the  uncertainty 
of  tlie  weather  in  (his  country,  than  happened  when  I was  writing 
thefe  notes,  -this  tr.o.ning,  Aug.  14,  1783,  the  thermometer 
in  the  (hade  was  down  at  fifty-three  degrees,  and  a very  few  days 
ago  it  flood  at  above  eighty.  No  one  who  refledts  on  luch  great  and 
hidden  changes  in  the  atmolphere,  will  be  furprifed  to  find  colds, 
coughs,  rheums,  with  other  alTeffions  of  the  bread  and  bowels,  fo 
common  ir.  this  country. 

Wet 
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fFet  Feet . 

Even  wet  feet  often  occafion  fatal  difeafes.  The  cho- 
lic, inflammations  of  the  bread  anti  .of  the  bowels,  the 
iliac  paflion,  cholera  morbus , &c  are  often  occafioned  by 
wet  feet.  Habit  will  no  doubt,  render  this  Jefs  dan- 
gerous ; but  it  ought  as'far  as  poflible  to  be  avoided. 
The  delicate,  and  thofe  who  are  not  accuftomed  to  have 
then*  clothes  or  feet  wet,  fhould  be  peculiarly  careful  in 
this  refped. 

Night  Fir. 

2 The  perfpiration  is  often  obflrufled  by  night  a-rj  even 
in  dimmer,  this  ought  to  be  avoided.  The  dews  which 
fall  plentifully  after  the  hotted  day,  make  the  night 
more  dangerous  than  when  the  weather  is  cool.  Hence 
in  warm  countries,  the  evening  dews  are  more  hurtful 
thain  where  the  climate  is  mo  e temperate, 
lit  is  very  agreeable  after  a warm  day  to  be  abroad  in 
a xool  evening  ; but  this  is  a plcafure  to  be  avoided  by 
all  who  value  their  healths  The  effects  of  evening  dews 
are  gradual  indeed,  and  almod  imperceptible  ; but  they, 
are  not  the  lefs  to  be  dreaded  : we  would  therefore  sd- 
Tiie  travellers,  labourers,  and  all  who  are  much  heated 
by  day,  carefully  to  avoid  them.  When  the  perfpiration 
has  been  great  thefe  become  dangerous  in  proportion. 
By  not  attending  to  this,  in  flat  marfhy  countries,  where 
the  exhalations  and  dews  are  copious,  labourers  are 
often  feized  with  inteiinittihg  fevegs,  qeinfies,  and  other 
dangerous'  difeafes. 

Damp  Beds . 

Beds  become  damp,  either  from  their  not  being  uftd, 
Handing  in  damp  hordes,  or  in  rooms  without  fire,  or 
from  the  linen  not  being  dry  when  latd  on  the  bed. 
Nothing  Is  more  to  be  dreaded  by  travellers  than  damp 
beds,  which  are  very  common  in  all  places  where  fueL 
is  fcarce.  When  a traveller,  cold  and  wdt,  arrives  atj. 
an  inn , he  may  by  means  of  a good  fire,  warm  diluting 
liquor,  and  a dry  bed,  have  the  perfpiration  redoied  j 
but  if  he  be  put  into  a colt!  room,  and  laid  in  a damp 

9 bed, 
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bed,  ir  will  be  more  obftru&ed,  and  the  word  confe- 
quences  will  enlue.  Travellers  Ihould  avoid  inns?  which 
are  noted  for  damp  beds,  as  they  would  a houfe  infec- 
ted with  the  piague,  as  no  man,  however  rob  till,  is 
proof  againft  'he  danger  ariOng  from  them. 

But  inns  are  not  the  only  places  where  damp  beds 
are  to  be  met  with.  Beds  kept  in  private  families  for 
the  recepriun  o?  ftrangers  are  often-- equally  dangerous. 
All  kinds  of  linen  and  bedding,  when  not  frequently 
ufed,  become  -lamp  How  then  is  it  poflible  that  beds, 
which  are  not  llepr  in  above  two  or  three  times  a year, 
fh  mid  be  fafe  ? Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  hear 
people  complain  of  having  caught  cold  by  changing 
their  bed.  The  reafon  is  obvious  : were  they  careful 
never  to  deep  in  abed  but  what  was  frequently  ufed, 
they  would  feldom  find  any  dl  confequences  from  a 
change. 

Nothing  is  more  to  be  dreaded  by  a delicate  perfon 
when  on  a vifit,  than  being  laid  in  a bed  which  is  kept 
on  purpofe  for  Grangers.  That  ill-judged  piece  of  com- 
plaifance  becomes  a real  injury.  AH  the  bad  confe- 
quenc  s from  this  quarter  might  eafily  be  prevented  in 
private  families,  hycaufing  their  fervants  to  ile^p  in  the 
ipare  beds,  and  refign  them  roftrangers  when  theycomei 
In  inns,  where  the  beds  are  ufedalmoft  every  night, no- 
thing'elfe  is  neceflary  than  to  keep  the  rooms  well  fea- 
i'oned  by  frequent  fires,  and  the  linen  dry. 

That  banerul  cuitom  laid  to  be  pradifed  in  many 
inns,  of  damping  Iheets,  and  prefling  them,  in  order  to 
fave  wafhing,  and  afterwards  laying  them  on  The  beds, 
ought,  when  difcovered,  to  be  punilhed  with  theutmolt 
feverity.  It  is  really  a fpecies  of  murder,  and  will  often 
prove  as  fatal  as  poilon  or  gun-fhot.  Indeed  no  linen, 
efpecially  il  it  has  been  wafhed  in  winter,  ought  to  be 
fued  tiil  it  has  been  expofed  for  fome  time  to  the  fire;  : 
nor  is  this  operation  lefs  neceflary  for  linen  walhed  in 
fu  mcr  provided  it  has  lain  by  for  any  length  of  time. 
This  caution  is  the  more  needful,  as  gentlemen  are  of- 
ten exceedingly  attentive  tq  what  they  eat  or  drink  at.  an 
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inn,  yet  pay  no  regard  to  a circumftance  of  much  more 
importance  *. 


Damp  Houfes. 

Damp  houfes  frequently  produce  the  like  ill  confe- 
quences  •,  for  this  reafon  thofe  who  build  fhould  be 
careful  tochufe  a dry  fituation.  A houfe  which  (lands 
on  a damp  marfhy  foil  or  deep  clay,  will  never  be  tho- 
roughly dry.  All  houfes,  unlefs  where  the  ground  is 
exceeding  dry,  fhould  have  the  firfl  floor  a little  raifed. 
Servants  and  others,  who  are  obliged  to  live  in  cellars 
and  funk  (lories,  feldorn  continue  long  in  health  : maf- 
ters  ought  furely  to  pay  fome  regard  to  the  health  of 
their  fervants,  as  well  as  to  their  own. 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  for  people,  merely  to 
avoid  fome  trifling  inconven/ency,  to  hazard  ther  lives, 
by  inhabiting  a houfe  almofl  asfoon  as  foon  as  the  nra- 
fons,  plaillerers,  &c.  have  done  with  it:  fuch  houfes 
are  not  only  dangerous  from  their  datnpnefs,  but  like- 
wife  from  the  fmell  of  lime,  paint,  See.  The  aflhmas, 
confumptions,  and  other  difeafes  of  the  lungs,  fo  inci- 
dent to  people  w’ho  work  in  thefe  articles,  are  fufficient 
proofs  of  their  being  unwholefome. 

Rooms  are  often  rendered  damp  by  an  unfeafonable 
piece  of  cleanlinefs  ; I mean  the  pernicious  cuflom  of 
waffling  them  immediately  before  company  is  put  into 
them.  Moll  people  catch  cold,  if  they  fit  but  a very 
flnrt  time  in  the  room  that  ha'  been  lately  walhed  ; the 
delicate  ought  carefully  to  avoid  fuch  a fituajion,  and 
even  the  robuft  are  not  always  proof  againft  its  in- 
fluence t. 

Sudden 


* If  a peifon  fufpect  that  his  oed  is  damp,  the  Pimple  precau- 
tion of  taking  oft'  the  (fleets  and  lying  in  the  blankets,  with  all,  or 
jnoft  of  his  clothes  on,  will  prevent  all  the  danger.  I have  Piac" 
tifed  this  for  many  years,  and  never  have  been  hurt  by  damp  be  s» 
though  no  conlliiutum,  without  care,  is  proof  again!!  their  banelu 


-I-  People  imagine  if  a good  fire  is  made  in  a room  after  it  has 
been  walhed,  that  there  is  no  danger  from  fitting  in  it  j but  * 
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Sudden  Tranfitions  from  Heat  to  Cold. 

The  perfpiration  is  commonly  obftrufted  by  sudden- 
transitions  from  heat  to  cold.  Colds  are  feldom 
caught,  unlefs  when  people  have  been  too  much  heated. 
Heat  rarifies  the  blood,  quickens  the  circulation,  and 
increafes  the  prefpiration ; but  when  thefe  are  fuddenly 
checked,  the  confequences  mull  be  bad.  It  is  indeed 
impoffible  for  labourers  not  to  be  too  hot  upon  fome 
occafions  ; but  it  is  generally  in  their  power  to  let  chem- 
felves  cool  gradually,  to  put  on  their  clothes  when  they 
leave  off  work,  to  make  choice  of  a dry  place  to  red: 
themfelves  in,  and  to  avoid  fleeping  in  the  open  fields. 
Thefe  eafy  rules,  if  obferved,  would  often  prevent  fevers 
and  other  fatal  diforders. 

It  is  very  common  for  people,  when  hot,  to  drink 
freely  of  cold  water,  or  fmall  liquors.  This  conduct  is 
extremely  dangerous.  Third,  indeed  is  hard  to  bear,  and 
the  inclination  to  gratify  that  appetite  frequently  gets 
the  better  of  reafon,  and  makes  us  do  what  our  judg- 
ment  difapproves.  Every  peafant,  however,  knows,, 
if  his  horfe  be  permitted  to  drink  his  bellyful  of  cold 
water  after  violent  exercife,  and  be  immediately  put 
into  the  (table,  or  differed  to  remain  at  reft,  that  it 
will  kill  him.  This  they  take  the  utmoft  care  to  pre- 
vent. It  were  well  if  they  were  equally  attentive  to 
their  own  fafety. 

Third  may  be  quenched  many  ways  without  fwallow- 
ing  large  quantities  of  cold  liquor.  The  fields  afford 
variety  of  acid  fruits  and  plants,  the  very  chewing  of 
which  would  abate  third.  Water  kept  in  the  mouth 
for  fome  time,  and  fpit  out  again,  if  frequently  repeated, 
will  have  the  fame  effcdt.  If  a bit  of  bread  be  eaten 
along  with  a few  mouthfuls  of  water,  it  will  both  quench 
third  more  effectually,  and  make  the  danger  lefs.  When 


mud  give  me  leave  to  fay  that  this  increafes  the  danger.  The 
evaporation  excited  by  the  fire  generates  cold,  and  renders  the 
damp  more  aflive. 

a perfan 
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a perfon  is  extremely  hot,  a mouthful  of  brandy,  or 
other  fpirifs,  if  it  can  be  obtained,  ought  to  be  preferred 
to  any  thing  tlfe.  But  if  any  one  has  been  fo  foohfh, 
V’hen  hot,  as  to  drink  freely  of  cold  liquor,  he  ought  to 
contir  tie  his  exercife  at  lead  till  what  he  drank  be  tho- 
roughly warmed  upon  his  domacb. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  all  the  bad  effects 
which  flow  from  drinking  cold  liquors  when  the  Doily  is 
hot.  Sometimes  this  has  occafioned  immediate  death. 
Hoarfenefs,  quinfeys,  and  fevers  of  various  kinds,  are 
itscommon  confequences.  Neitheris  it  fafe  when  warm 
to  eat  freely  of  raw  fruits,  fdlads,  or  the  like.  Thefe 
indeed  have  not  fo  fudden  an  • ffed  on  the  body  as  cold 
liquors,  but  they  are  noiwithflanding  dangerous,  and 
ought  to  be  avoided. 

Sitting  in  a warm  room,  and  drinking  hot  liquors  till 
the  pores  are  quit  open,  and  immediately  going  into 
the  cold  air,  is  extremely  dangerous.  Colds,  coughs, 
and  inflammations  of  the  bread,  are  the  ufua!  effects  of 
this  conduct ; yet  nothing  is  more  common  than  for 
people  after,  they  have  diunk  warm  liquors  for  ftveral 
hours,  to  walk  or  ride  a number  of  miles  in  the  coldeft 
night,  or  to  ramble  about  in  the  ftreets  * . 

People  are  very  apt,  when  a room  is  hot,  to  throw 
open  a window,  and  to  fit  near  it.  This  is  a mod 
dangerous  practice.  Any  perlon  had  better  fit  without 
doors  than  in  fuch  a fituation,  as  the  current  of  air  is  di- 
rected againdoncparticularpart  of  the  body.  Inflamma- 
tory fevers,  quinfeys,  and  confumptions  have  olten  been 
occafioned  by  fitting  or  danding  thinly  clothed  near  an 
open  window.  Nor  is  fleeping  with  open  windows  Iefs 
to  be  dreaded.  That  ought  never  to  be  done,  even  in 
the  hotted  feafon,  unlefs  the  window  is  at  a didance.  I 

* The  tap-rooms  in  London  and  other  great  towns,  where 
fuch  numbers  of  people  fpend  (heir  evenings,  are  highly  perni- 
cious. The  breath  of  a number  of  people  crowded  into  a low 
apartment,  with  the  addition  of  fires,  candles,  the  frnoke  of  to- 
bacco, and  the  fumes  of  hot  liquor,  &c.  muft  not  only  render 
it  hurtful  to  continue  in  fuch  places,  but  dangerous  to  go  out  of 
them  into  a celd  and  chilly  atmofphcre. 

have 
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have  known  mechanics  frequently  contrad  fatal  difeafes, , 
by  working  dripped  at  an  open  window,  and  would, 
a civile  all  of  them  to  beware  of  fuch  a practice.-* 

Few  things  expofe  people  more  to  catch  cold  than 
keeping  their  , own  houfestoo  warm  : fuch  perfons  may 
be  faid  to  live  in  a fort  of  hot-houles  ; they  can  hardly 
ftirjabroad  tpvifit  a neighbour  but  at  thehazzard  of  their 
lives.  Were  there  no  other  reafon  for  keeping  houfes 
moderately  cool,  that  alone  is  fuflicient : but  no  houfe 
that  is  too  hot  can  be  wholefome ; heat  deflroys  the 
fpring  and  elafticity  of  the  air,  and  renders  it  Iefs  fit  for 
expanding  the  lungs,  and  the  other  purpofes  of  refpira- 
tion.  Hence  it  is  that  confumptions  and  other  difeafes 
of  the  lungs  prove  fo  fatal  to  people  who  work  in  forges, 
glafs-houfes,  and  the  like. 

Some  are  even  fo  fool-hardy,  as  to  plunge  themfelves, 
when  hot,  in  cold  water.  Not  only  fevers,  but  madnefs 
itfelf,  has  frequently  been  the  effedt  of  this  conduit. 
Indeed  it  looks  too  like  the  action  of  a madman  to  de- 
ferve  a ferious  confideraiion. 

The  refult  of  all  thefeobfervations  is,  that  every  one 
ought  to  avoid,  with  the  utmoft  attention,  all  fudden 
tranfitions  from  heat  to  cold,  and  to  keep  the  body  in 
as  uniform  a temperature  as  poiiibie  ; or  where  that 
cannot  be  done,  to  take  care,  when  heated,  to  let  it 
cool  gradually. 

People  may  imagine  that  too  ft  riel  an  attention  to 
thefe  things  wouid  tend  to  render  them  delicate.  So 
far,  however,  is  this  from  being  my  defign,  that  the 
very  firft  rule  propofed  for  preventing  colds  is,  to  har- 
den the  body,  by  enuring  it  daily  to  the  open  air. 

I fhall  put  an  end  to  what  relates  to  this  part  of  my 
fubjed,  by  giving  an  abftrad  of  the  juftly  celebrated 
advice  of  Celfus,  with  refpedt  to  the  prefervation  of 
health.  ts  A man,”  fays  he,  “ who  is  bleffed  with  good 
“ health,  mould  confine  himfelf  to  no  particular  rules 
<c  either  with  refpedt  to  regimen  or  medicine.  He 
“ ought  frequently  to  diverfify  his  manner  of  living  ; 

<c  to  be  foinetimes  in  town,  fometimes  in  the  country  • 
to  hunt,  fail,  indulge  himfelf  in  reft,  but  more  fee. 

“ quently 
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6 quently  to  ufe  exercife.  He  ought  to  refufe  no 
6 kind  of  food  that  is  commonly  ufed,  but  fomctimes 
‘ to  eat  more  and  fometimes  lefs ; fomctimes  to  make 
‘‘  one  at  an  entertainment,  and  fometimes  to  forbear 
“ it  ; to  make  rather  two  meals  a-day  than  one,  and 
cc  always  to  eat  heartily,  provided  he  can  digeft  it.  He 
“ ought  neither  too  eagerly  to  purfue,  nor  too  fcru- 
“ puloufly  to  avoid  intercourfe  with  the  fair  fex  : 
“ pleafures  of  this  kind,  rarely  indulged,  render 
<c  the  body  alert  and  adtive ; but  when  too  frequently 
il  repeated,  weak  and  languid.  He  fhould  be  careful 
“ in  time  of  health  not  to  deftroy,  by  excefles  of  any 
“ kind,  that  vigour  of  conflitution  which  fhould  fup- 
tc  port  him  under  ficknefs.” 

This  plain,  yet  elegant  and  judicious  luminary  of  the 
molt  ufeful  maxims  of  health  confirms  the  juftnefs  of 
my  former  remark,  that  enlightend  Medicine  breaches 
the  true  fpirit  of  liberal  indulgence,  laying  down  no 
rules  but  l'uch  as  a man  of  fenfe  would  cheerfully  fol- 
low, and  forbidding  nothing  but  what  is  incompatible 
with  real  happinefs.  Here  the  votaries  of  fafhion  and 
folly  may  learn  to  corredt  their  own  miftaken  ideas  of 
enjoyment : the  epicure  may  acquire  a relifh  for  rational 
gratification  ; and  the  man  of  pleafure  may  bf  taught 
the  occonomy  of  love.  * 
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OF  THE  KNOWLEDGE  AND  CURE  OF  DISEASES. 

cure  of  difeafes  does  not  depend  fo  much  upon 


u,ientific  principles  as  many  imagine.  It  is  chiefly 
the  refult  of  experience  and  obfervation.  By  attending 
the  flick,  and  carefully  obferving  the  various  occurrences 
in  difeafes,  a great  degree  of  accuracy  may  be  acquired, 
both  in  diftinguifhing  their  fymptoms,  and  in  the  appli- 
cation of  medicine5.  Hence  fenfible  nurfes,  and  other 
perfons  who  wait  upon  the  fick,  often  forefee  the  pa- 
tient’s fate  fooner  than  thole  who  have  been  bred  to 
phyfic.  We  do  not,  however,  mean  to  infmuate  that 
a medical  education  is  of  no  ufe  : It  is  doubtlefs  of 
the  greateft  importance,  but  it  never  can  fupply  the 
place  of  obfervation  and  experience. 

Every  difeafe  may  be  ccnfidered  as  an  aflemblage  of 
fymptoms,  and  mull  be  diflinguilhed  by  thofe  which  are 
moll  obvious  and  permanent.  Inllead,  therefore,  of  giv- 
ing a claflical  arrangement  of  difeafes,  according  to  the 
fyftematic  method,  it  will  be  more  fuitable,  in  a per- 
formance of  this  nature,  to  give  a full  and  accurate  de- 
feription  of  each  particular  difeafe  as  it  occurs  ; and, 
where  any  of  the  fymptoms  of  one  difeafe  have  a near 
refeinblance  to  thofe  of  another,  to  take  notice  of  that 
circumftance,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  point  out  the  pe- 
culiar or  characleriftic  fymptoms  by  which  it  may  be 
diflinguilhed.  By  a dueatcention  to  thefe,  the  invefliga- 
tion  of  difeafes  will  be  found  to  be  a lefs  difficult  matter 
than  tnoft  people  would  at  fir  A be  ready  to  imagine. 
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A.  proper  attention  ro  th^  patient’s  age,  fex,  temper 
of  mind,  conftitution,  and  manner  of  life,  will  likewile 
greatly  aflift,  both  in  the  inveftigation  and  treatment  of 
difeafes. 

In  childhood,  the  fibres  are  lax  and  foft,  the  nerves 
extremely  irritable,  and  the  fluids  thin  ; whereas  in  old 
age,  the  fibres  are  rigid,  the  nerves  become  almoft  in- 
fenfible,  and  many  of  the  vefllls  imperviable.  Thefe  and 
ether  peculiarities  render  the  difeafes  of  the  young  and 
aged  very  different,  and  of  courfe  they  muff  require  a 
different  method  of  treatment. 

Females  are  liable  to  many  difeafes  which  do  not  af- 
fii£t  the  other  fex : befides,  the  nervous  fyftem  being 
more  irritable  in  them  than  in  men,  their  difeafes  re- 
quire to  be  treated  with  greater  caution.  They  are  lefs 
able  to  bear  large  evacuations ; and  all  ftimulating  me- 
dicines ought  to  be  adminiftered  to  them  with  a fparing 
hand. 

Particular  conftitutions  not  only  difpofe  perfons  to 
peculiar  difeafes,  but  likewife  render  it  neceflary  to  treat 
thefe  difeafes  in  a peculiar  manner.  A delicate  perfon 
for  example,  with  weak  nerves,  who  lives  moftly  within 
doors,  mull  not  be  treated,  under  any  difeafe,  precifely 
in  the  fame  manner  as  r ne  who  is  hardy  aad  robuft, 
and  who  is  much  expofed  to  the  open  air. 

The  temper  and  mind  ought  to  be  carefully  attended 
to  in  difeafes.  Fear,  anxiety,  and  a fretful  temper  both 
occafion  and  aggravate  difeafes.  In  vain  do  we  apply 
medicines  to  the  body  to  remove  maladies  which  pro- 
ceed from  the  mind.  When  it  is  aftedled,  the  befl 
medicine  is  to  foothe  the  paflions,  to*divert  the  mind 
from  anxious  thought,  and  to  keep  the  patient  as 
eafy  and  cheerful  as  poflible. 

Attention  ought  likewife  to  be  paid  to  the  climate,  or 
place  where  the  patient  lives,  the  air  he  breathes,  his 
diety-&c.  Such  as  live  in  low  marfhy  fituations  are  fub- 
jetl  to  many  difeafes  which  are  unknown  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  high  countries.  Thofe  who  breathe  the  impure 
air  oKci’ies,  huve  many  maladies  to  which  the  more 
happy  rufl-ics  are  entire  Grangers.  Perfons  who  feed 

grofily, 
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grofsly,  and  indulge  in  flrong  liquors,  are  liable  to 
difeafes  which  do  not  affedt  the  temperate  and  abfte- 
mious,  &c. 

It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  the  different  oc- 
cupations and  fituations  in  life  difpofe  men  to  peculiar 
difeafes.  It  is  therefore  neceffary  to  enquire  into  the  pa- 
tient’s occupation,  manner  of  life,  See.  This  will  not 
only  alii  ft  us  in  finding  out  the  difeafe,  but  will  likewife 
direct  us  in  the  treatment  of  it.  It  would  be  very  im- 
prudent to  treat  the  laborious  and  the  fedentaryprccifely 
in  the  fame  manner,  even  fuppofing  them  to  labour  un- 
der the  fame  difeafe. 

It  will  likewife  be  proper  to  inquire,  whether  the  dif- 
eafe be  conftitutional  or  accidental ; whether  it  has  been 
of  iong  or  ihort  duration  ; whether  it,  proceeds  from  any 
great  and  fuddcn  alteration  in  the  diet,  manner  of  life, 
&c.  The  Hate  of  the  patient’s  body:  and  of  the  other 
evacuations,  ought  alfo  to  be  inquired  into  ; and  like- 
wdfe  whether  he  can  with  eafe  perform  all  the  vital  and 
animal  functions,  as  breathing,  d’geltion,  &c. 

Laillv,  it  will  be  proper  to  inquire  to  what  difeafe 
the  patient  has  formerly  been  liable,  and  what  medi- 
cines were  mod  beneficial  to  him  ; if  he  has  a itrong 
averfion  to  any  particular  drug,  &c. 

As  many  of  the  indications  of  cure  maybe  anfwered 
by  diet  alone,  it  is  always  the  firft  thing  to  be  attended 
to  in  the  treatment  of  difeafes.  Thofe  who  know  no 
better,  imagine  that  every  thing  which  goes  by  the 
name  of  a medicine  poffelfes  fome  wondertul  power  or 
fecret  charm,  and  think,  if  the  patient  fwallovvs  enough 
of  drugs,  that  he  muft  do  well.  This  miltake  has  many 
ill  contequences  ; it  makes  people  truR  to  drugs,  and 
negled  their  own  endeavours  ; befides,  it  difcourages 
all  attempts  to  relieve  the  Rck  where  medicines  cannot 
be  obtained. 

Medicines  are  no  doubt  ufeful  in  their  places ; and 
when  admmiftered  with  prudence,  may  do  much  good  ; 
but  when  they  are  put  in  place  of  every  thing' elfe, 
01  admimflered  at  random,  which  is  noc  fcldom  th® 
cy.e,  they  muft  do  mifchief.  We  would  therefor®  with 
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to  call  the  attention  of  mankind  from  the  purfuit  of  fe- 
cret  medicines,  to  fuch  things  as  they  are  acquainted 
with.  The  proper  regulation  of  thefe  may  often  do 
much  good,  and  there  is  little  danger  of  their  ever 
doing  hurt. 

Every  difeafe  weakens  the  digeftive  powers.  The 
diet  ought  therefore,  in  all  difeafes,  to  be  light  and  of 
eafy  digeflion.  It  would  be  as  prudent  for  a perfon  with 
a broken  leg,  to  attempt  to  walk,  as  for  one  in  a fever  to 
eat  the  fame  kind  of  food,  and  in  the  fame  quantity,  as 
when  he  was  inperfeft  health.  Even  abftinence  alone 
will  often  cure  a fever,  efpecially  when  it  has  been  oc- 
cafioned  by  excefs  in  eating  or  drinking. 

In  all  fevers  attended  with  inflammation,  as  pleurifies, 
peripneumonies,  &c.  thin  gruels,  wheys,  watery  infu- 
fions  of  mucilaginous  plants,  roots,  &c.  are  not  only 
proper  for  the  patient’s  food,  but  they  ate  likewife  the 
belt  medicines  that  can  be  adminiitered. 

In  fevers  of  a flow,  nervous,,  or  putrid  kind,  where 
there  are  no  fymptoms  of  inflammation,  and  where  the 
patient  mull  be  fupported  with  cordials,  that  intention 
can  always  be  more  effectually  anfweied  hy  nourifhing 
diet  and  generous  wines,  than  by  any  medicines  yet 
known. 

Nor  is  a proper  attention  to  diet  of  Iefs  importance 
in  chronic  than  in  acute  difeafes.  Perfons  afflicted 
with  low  fpirits,  wind,  weak  nerves,  and  other  hypo- 
chondriacal affe&ions,  generally  find  more  benefit  from 
. the  ufe  of  folicl  food,  and  generous  liquors,  than  from 
all  the  cordial  and  carminative  medicines  which  can  be 
adminiftered  to  them. 

The  fcurvy,  _that  molt  obflinate  malady,  will  fooner 
yield  to  a proper  vegetable  diet,  than  to  all  the  boafled 
antifc.orbutic  remedies  of  the  (hops. 

In  confumptions,  when  the  humours  are  vitiated,  and 
the  ftomach  fo  much  weakened  as  to  be  unable  to  di- 
geft  the  folid  fibres  of  animals,  or  even  to  aflimilate  the 
juices  of  vegetables,  a diet  confiding  chiefly  of  milk  will 
not  only  fuppbrt  the  patient,  but  will  often  cure  the 
difeafe  after  every  other  medicine  has  failed. 
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Nor  is  the  attention  to  other  things  of  lefs  importance 
than  diet.  The  ftrange  infatuation  which  has  long 
induced  people  to  fhut  up  the  fick  from  all  communi- 
cation with  the  external  air,  has  done  great  mifchief. 
Not  only  in  fevers,  but  in  many  other  difeafes;  the  pa- 
tient will  receive  more  benefit/,  om  having  thefrefh  air 
prudently  admitted  into  his  chamber,  than  from  all  the 
medicines  which  can  be  given  him. 

Exercife  may  likewife  in  many  cafes  be  confidered  as 
a medicine  : Sailing,  or  riding  on  horfeback,  for  ex- 
ample, will  be  of  more  fervice  in  the  cure  of  confump- 
tions,  glandular  obftrudtions,  &c.  than  any  medicines  yet 
known.  In  difeafes  which  proceed  from  a relaxed  Hate 
of  the  folids,  the  cold  bath,  and  other  parts  of  the  gym- 
nafiic  regimen,  will  be  found  equally  beneficial. 

Few  things  are  of  greater  importance  in  the  cure  of 
difeafes  than  cleanlinefs.  When  a patient  is  fuffered  to 
lie  in  dirty  clothes,  whatever  perfpires  from  his  body  is 
again  reforbed,  or  taken  up  into  ic,  which  ferves  to 
nourilh  the  dileafe  and  increafe  the  danger.  Many  dif- 
eafes may  be  cured  by  cleanlinefs  alone  ; mod  of  them 
may  be  mitigated  by  it,  and  in  all  of  them  it  is  highly 
neceflary  both  for  the  patient  and  thofe  who  attend  him. 

Many  other  obfervations,  were  it  neceflary,  might  be 
adduced  to  prove  the  importance  of  a proper  regimen 
in  difeafes.  Regimen  will  often  cure  difeafes  without- 
medicine,  but  medicine  will  leldom  fucceed  where  a 
proper  regimen  is  neglected.  For  this  rcafon,  in  the1 
treatment  •of  difeafes,  we  have  always  .given  the  firlt 
place  to  regimen.  Thofe  who  are  ignorant  of  medi- 
cine may  confine  themfelves  to  it  only.  For  others 
who  have  more  knowledge,  we  have  recommended 
forne  of  the  moft  fimple  but  approved  forms  of  medi- 
cine in  every  difeafe.  Thefe,  however,  are  never  to  be 
adminiflered  but  by  people  of  better  underftanding  j 
nor  even  by  them  without  the  greatelt  precaution. 

i he  clearnefs  and  fimplicity  with  which  I took  care 
•to  exprefs  myfelf  on  thefe  points,  would,  I thought, 
have  prevented  the  poflibility  of  any  mifreprefentation. 
Yet  I find  that  a certain  low  clafs  of  felf-appointed 
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practitioners  who  call  theiwfelves  of  the  faculty,  take  no 
fmall  pains  to  infinuate,  that  my  obfervatious  on  the  pre- 
vention and  cure  of  difeafes  ferve  only  to  encourage  the 
fatal  pra&ice  of  domeftic  quackery/  This  is  equally  in- 
con  fiitenr  with  candour  and  truth.  The  obvious  ten- 
dency of  all  m>  remarks  is  to  enlighten  the  minds  of 
the  people  on  a fubjedt  of  fuch  immediate  concern  as 
their  health,  and  thus  to  guard  them  again!!:  the  bad 
efft&s  of  ignorance  and  rafhnefs  on  their  own  part,  and 
of  impudence  and  deceit  on  the  part  of  others.  1 be- 
lieve every  man  of  common  underflanding,  who  reads 
my  book,  will  feel  his  caution  increafed  againft  the  ufe 
of  the  moll  fimple  medicine:.  ;-inflead  of  being  tempt- 
ed, upon  every  trifling  occafion,  to  run  the  rifle  of  poi- 
foning  himfelf,  or  his  family,  by  drugs,  and  dangerous 
compounds,  from  an  apothecary’s  !hop. 

1 ihould  rather  I aveexpedhd  to  be  blamed  for  teach- 
ing people  to  place  v^ry  utile  reliance  on  the' efficacy  of 
any  medicine ; which  was,  indeed,  one  of  the  objects 
I had  in  view,  for  the  expreL  purpofe  of  directing  gene- 
ral attention  to  the  iai  morealfured  means  of  preferving 
health,  namely  air,  cloanjinefs,  diet,  exercile,  and  the 
management  of  the  paflions.  Upon  theie  Lbjects  I en- 
larged with  peculia  earneftneis,  well-knowing  how 
much  eaficr  it  is  to  prevent  aiforders  before-hand,  than 
to  cure  them  afterwards. 

Even  incales  of  actual  infirmity  and  difeafe,  I have 
intimated  a wilh,  that  thqfe  who  arc  ignorant  of  phy- 
fic  would  confine  themiclves  to  regimen  only,  and 
leave  the  medical  treatment  of  their  complaints  to  per- 
fons  of  better  infprn  ation.  The  remedies  which  I have 
preferibed  may  be  erurufled  .o  fuch  hands  with  perfect 
lafety  j and  If  the  directions  I give  do  not  operate  as  a 
check  upon  raflmefs,  I know  of  no  words  flrong  enough 
to  produce  that  effect.  I write  in  plain  Englifh ; but 
1 can  uffure  any  patient,  'hat  the  piefcription  will  not 
be  lefs  falutary  for  wanting  the  boalted  charm  of  bar- 
barous Latin,  and  of  fl.il!  more  barbarous  hieroglyphics. 
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CHAP.  XIII. 

OF  FEVERS  IN  GENERAL. 

A S more  than  one  half  of  mankind  is  faid  to  perifli 
by  fevers,  it  is  of  importance  to  be  acquainted  with 
their  caufes.  The  mod  general  caufes  of  fevers  are, 
infefiivn,  errors  in  diet , unwholefome  air,  violent  emotions 
of  the  mind , excefs  orfupprcffiion  of  vfual  evacuations , ex- 
ternal or  internal  injuries , and  extreme  degrees  of  heal  or 
cold.  As  mod  of  thefe  have  already  been  treated  ©f  at 
confiderable  length,  and  their  effefls  (hewn,  we  fhall 
not  now  refume  the  confideration  of  them,  but  fhall 
only  recommend  it  to  all,  as  they  would  wi'T.  to  avoid 
fevers  and  other  fatal  difeafes,  to  pay  the  mod  punctual 
attention  to  thefe  articles. 

Fevers  are  not  only  the  mod  frequent  of  all  difeafes, 
but  they  are  likewife  the  mod  complex.  In  the  mod 
fimple  fpecies  of  fever  there  is  always  a combination  of 
feveral  different  fymptoms.  The  didinguifhing  fymp- 
toms  of  fever  are,  increafed  heat , frequency  of  pu'fe , lofs 
of  appetite,  general. debility,  pain  in  the  head , and  a diffi- 
culty in  performing  fame  of  the  vital  or  animal  functions. 
rlhe  other  fymptoms  ufually  attendant  on  fevers  are, 
naufea,  third,  anxiety,  delirium,  wearinefs,  W'ading  of 
the  flefh,  want  of  fleep,  or  the  fleep  didurbed  and  not 
refrefhing. 

When  the  fever  comes  on  gradually,  the  patient  ge- 
nerally complains  fird  of  languor  or  lidleffnefs,  forenefs 
of  the  flefh  or  the  bones,  as  the  country  people  exprefs 
it,  heavine's  of  the  head,  lofs  of  appetite,  ficknefs,  with 
clamminefs  of  the  mouth  ; after  (ome  time  come  on  ex- 
eeflive  heat,  violent  third,  redleflnefs,  &c. 

When  the  fever  attack^  fuddenly,  it  always  begins 
with  an  uneafy  fenfation  of  exceflive  cold,  accompanied 
with  debility  and  lofs  of  appetite  ; frequently  the  cold 
is  attended  with  fhivering,  oppreflion  about  the  heart, 
and  ficknefs  at  flomach,or  vomiting., 

. Fevcrs  are  divided  into  continual,  remitting,  internuc- 
and  fuch  as  are  attended  with  cutaneous  eruption 
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or  topical  inflammation,  as  thefmall  pox,  erifipelas,  &c. 
By  a continual  fever  is  meant  that  which  never  leaves 
the  patient  during  the  whole  courfe  of  the  difeafe,  or 
which  fhews  no  remarkable  increafe  or  abatement  in 
the  fymptoms.  I his  kind  of  fever  is  likewife  divided 
into  acute,  flow,  and  malignant.  The  fever  is  called 
acute  when  its  progrefs  is  quick,  and  the  fymptoms  vio- 
lent ; but  when  thefe  are  more  gentle,  it  is  generally  de- 
nominated Jlew.  When  livid  or  petechial  fpots  fhcw  a 
putrid  Rate  of  the  humours,  the  fever  is  called  malig- 
nant, putrid , or  petechial. 

A remitting  fever  differs  from  a continual  only  in  de- 
gree. It  has  frequent  increafes  and  decreafes  or  ex- 
acerbations'and  remiflions,  but  never  wholly  leaves  the 
patient  during  the  courfe  of  the  difeafe.  .Intermitting 
levers  or  agues,  are  thofe  which  during  the  time  that 
the  patient  may  be  Lid  to  be  ill,  have  evident  intervals 
or  remiflions  of  the  fymptoms. 

As  a fever  is  only  an  effort  of  Nature  to  free  herfelf 
from  an  offending  caufe,  it  is  the  bufinefs  of  thofe  who 
Rave  the  care  of  the  flick  to  obferve  with  diligence 
which  way  Nature  points,  and  to  endeavour  to  aflilt  her 
operations.  Our  bodies  are  fo  framed,  as  to  have  a 
conflant  tendency  to  expel  or  throw  off  whatever  is  in- 
jurious to  health.  This  is  generally  done  by  urine,  fweat, 
ifool,  expe&oration,  vomit,  or  lome  other  evacuation. 

There  is  reafon  to  believe,  if  the  efforts  of  Nature,  at 
the  beginning  of  a fever,  were  duly  attended  to  and  pro- 
moted, it  would  feldom  continue  long  ; but  when  her 
attempts  are  either  negledted  or  counteracted,  it  is  no 
wonder  if  the  difeafe  prove  fatal.  There  are  daily  in- 
fbnees  of  perfons  who,  after  catching  cold,  have  ail  the 
fymptoms  of  a beginning  fever  ; but  by  keeping  warm, 
drinking  diluting  liquors,  bathing  their  feet  in  warm 
water,  &c.  the  fymptoms  in  a few  hours  difappear,  and 
the  danger  is  prevented.  When  fevers  of  a putrid 
kind  threaten,  the  beft  method  of  obviating  their  ef- 
fects is  by  repeated  vomits. 

Our  dcflgn  is  not  to  enter  into  a critical  inquiry  into 

the  nature  and  immediate  caufes  of  fevers,  but  to  mark 

their 
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their  moft  obvious  fymptoms,  and  to  point  out  the  pro- 
per treatment  of  the  patient  with  relpedt  to  his  diet, 
drink,  air,  &c.  in  the  different  Rages  of  the  dileafe.  In 
thefe  articles  the  inclinations  of  the  patient  will  in  a 
great  meafure  direct  our  condudt. 

Almoft  every  perfon  in  a fever  complains  of  great 
thirl!,  and  calls  out  for  drink,  efpeciallv  of  a cooling 
nature.  This  at  once  points  out  the  ule  of  water,  apd 
other  cooling  liquors.  What  is  fo  likely  to  qbate  the 
heat,  attenuate  the  humours,  remove  fpafms  and  ob- 
Rrudions,  promote  perfpiration,  increafe  the  quantity 
of  urine,  and  in  fhort  produce  every  faliatary  effedt  in 
an  ardent  or  inflammatory  fever,  as  drinking  plenti- 
fully. of  water,  thin  gruel,  or  any  other  weak  liquor,  of 
which  water  is  the  bafis  ? The  necefiity  ot  diluting  li- 
quors is  pointed  out  by  the  dry  tongue,  the  parched 
fkin,  and  the  burning  heat,  as  well  as  the  unquench- 
able thirfl  of  the  patient. 

Many  cooling  iiquors,  which  are  extremely  grateful 
t>  patients  in  a fever,  may  be  prepared  from  fruits,  as 
decoctions  of  tamarinds,  apple-tea,  orange-whey,  and 
the  like.  Mucilaginous  liquors  might  alfo  be  prepared 
from  mar fli  mallow  roots,  linfeed,  lime-tree  buds,  and 
other  mild  vegetables.  Thefe  liquors,  efpecially  when 
acidulated,  are  highly  agreeable  to  the  patient,  and 
mould  never  be  denied  him. 


At  the  beginning  of  a.  fever,  the  patient  general!' 
complains  of  great  laflitude  or  wearinefs,  and  has  n< 
inclination  to  move.  This  evidently  lhews  the  pro 
pnety  of  keeping  him  eafy,  and  if  poffible,  in  bed 
Mnng  in  bed.  relaxes  the  fpafms,  abates  the  violenc 
° 1 ? cllcuIation,  and  gives  Nature  an  opportunity  o 
exerting  all  her  force  to  overcome.the  difeafe.  The  bet 
alone  Would  often  remove  a fever  at  the  beginning 

of  drivine  fcoHro  ?n25R,e!  Th  the  difeafe 

p t oil,  he  only  fixes  it  the  deeper  and  render 

u more  dangerous.  This  obfervation  is  too  often  ve  i 

ficd  m travellers,  who  happen  when  on  ajou7nev  to  h 

feed  with  a fever.  Their  anxiety  to  getVotneTdu 

i «,f  trave  Wlth  ,he  fevcr  upon  them  • ’whici 
conduct  feldom  fcils  to  render  it  fata!  ’ 
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In  fevers,  the  mind  as  well  as  the  body  fhould  be  kept 
eafy.  Company  is  frldom  agreeable  to  the  lick.  In- 
deed every  thing  that  difturbs  the  imagination  increafes 
the  diftafe  : f r which  reafon  every  perfon  in  a fever 
ought  to  be  kept  perfe&ly  quiet,  and  neither  allowed 
to  fee  nor  hear  any  thing  that  may  in  the  lead  affedl  or 
difeompofe  his  mind. 

Though  the  patient  in  a fever  has  the  greatefl  incli- 
nation for  drink,  yet  he  feldom  has  any  appetite  for 
folid  food  : hence  the  impropriety  of  urging  him  to 
take  victuals  is  evident.  Much  folid  food  in  a fever  is 
every  way  hurtful.  It  oppreffe's  nature,  and,  inftead  of 
nouriffiing  the  patient,  ferves  only  to  feed  the  difeafe. 
"What  food  the  patient  takes,  fhould  be  in  Email  quan- 
tity, light,  and  of  eafy  digeflion.  It  ought  to  be  chiefly 
of  the  vegetable  kind,  as  panada,  roafted  apples,  gruels, 
and  fuch  like. 

Poor  people,  w’hen  any  of  their  family  are  taken  ill, 
run  dire&ly  to  their  rich  neighbours  for  cordials,  and 
pour  wine,  fpirits,  See.  into  the  patient,  who  perhaps 
never  had  been  accuftomed  to  tafte  fuch  liquors  when 
in  health.  If  there  be  any  degree  of  fever,  this  conduct 
muft  increafe  it ; and  if  there  be  none,  this  is  the  ready 
'way  to  raile  one.  Stuffing  the  patient  with  fvveatmeats, 
and  other  delicacies,  is  likewifevery  pernicious.  Thefe 
are  always  harder  to  digeft  than  common  food,  and 
cannot  fail  to  hurt. 

Nothing  is  more  defired  by  a patient  in  a fever,  than 
frefh  air.  It  not  only  removes  his  anxiety,  but  cools 
the  blood,  revives  the  fpirits,  and  proves  every  way  be- 
neficial. Many  patients  are  in  a manner  flifled  to  death 
in  fevers  for  want  of  frefh  air  ; yet  fuch  is  the  unac- 
countable infatuation  of  moft  people,  that  the  moment 
they  think  a perfon  in  a fever,  they  imagine  he  fhould 
be  kept  in  a clofe  chamber,  into  which  not  one  particle 
of  frefh  air  muff  be  admitted.  Inflead  of  this,  there 
outfit  to  be  a confhnt  ftream  of  frefh  air  into  a fick 
p'^fon’s  chamber,  fo  as  to  keep  it  moderately  cool. 
Indeed,  its  degree  of  warmth  ought  never  to  be  greater 
jhan  is  agreeable  to  one  in  perfeft  health. 
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Nothing  fpoils  the  air  of  a fick  perfon  schambei,  or 
Jiyrts  the  patient  more,  than  a number  of  people  breath- 
ing m,  it.  When  the  blood  is  inflamed,  or  the  humours 
in  a putr'd  fiate,  air  that  has  been  breathed  repeatedly 
will  meatfly  increafe  the  di'eafe.  Such  air  not  only  :ofes 
itifipring,  and  becomes  unfit  for  the  purpofe  of  reipira- 
tion,  but  Requires  a noxious  quality,  which  renders  it 
in  a manner  poifonous  10  the  lick. 

In  fevers,  when  the  patient’-  lpirits  are  low  and  de- 
prefled,  he  is  not  only  t be  lupported  with  cordials, 
but  everv  neth  id  fhould  be  taken  tochear  and  comfort 
his  mind.  Many,  from  a mihaken  zeal,  when  they 
think  a perfon  in  danger,  ir.Head  of  folacmg  his  mind 
with  the  hopes  and  conlolations  of  reiigion,  frighten, 
him  with  the  vit^s  of  hell  and  damnation.  It  would 
be  unfifltable  here  to  dw  J1  upon  the  impropriety  and 
dangerous  tonfequences  of  this  conduft;  it  often  hurts- 
the  body,  and  there  is  reafon  to  believe  ieldom  benefits 
the  foul. 

Among  common  people,  the  very  name  of  a fever 
generally  fuggelis  the  neceffity  of  bleeding.  This  no- 
tion eems  to  have  taken  its  rife  from  moft  fevers  in 
this  country  having  been  formerly  of  an  inflammatory 
nature;  but  true  inflammatory  fevers  are  now  fcldom  to 
be  met  with.  Sedentary  occupations,  and  a different 
manner  of  living,  have  lo changed  the  ftate  ofdifeafeS 
in  Britain,  that  there  is  now  hardly  one  fe  er  in  ten 
where  the  lancet  is  neceflary.  In  moll  low,  nervous, 
and  putrid  fevers,  which  are  now  fo  common,  bleeding 
is  really  hurtful,  as  it  weakens  the  patient,  finks  his 
fpiiits,  &c.  AVe  would  recommend  this  general  rule, 
never  <o  bleed  at  the  beginning  of  a fever,  unlefs  there 
be  evident  figns  of  inflammation.  Bleeding  is  an  excel- 
lent medicine  when  neceflary,  but  fhould  never  be 
wantonly  performed. 

If  is  likewife  a common  notion,  that  fwearing  is  al- 
ways neceflary  in  the  beginning  of  a fever.  When  the 
lev;  r proeteds  from  an  obfiruded  perfpiration,  this  no- 
tion is  not  ill  founded.  If  the  patient  only  lie  in  bed, 
bathe  his  feet  and  legs  u 1 warm  water,  and  drink  plen- 
tifully 
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tifully  of  warm  water-gruel,  or  any  other  weak,  diluting 
liquor,  he  will  feldom  fail  to  perfpire  freely.  The 
warmth  of  the  bed,  and  the  diluting  drink,  will  relax 
the  universal  fpafm,  which  generally  affecls  the  fkin  at 
, the  beginning  01  a fever  ; it  will  open  the  pores,  and 
promote  the  perforation,  by  means  of  which  the  fever 
may  often  be  carried  off.  But  inftead  of  this,  the  com- 
mon pra&ice  is  to  heap  clothes  upon  the  patient,  and 
to  give  him  things  of  a hot  nature,  as  fpirits,  fpiceries, 
£-c.  which  fire  his  blood,  increafe  the  fpafms,  and 
render  the  difeafe  more  dangerous. 

In  all  fevers,  a proper  attention  fhould  be  paid  to  the 
patient’s  longings.  Thefe  arc  the  calls  of  Nature,  and 
often  point  out  what  may  be  of  real  ufe.  Patients  are 
not  indeed  to  be  indulged  in  every  thing  that  the  fickly 
appetite  may  crave  •,  but  it  is  generally  right  to  let 
them  have  a little  of  what  they  eagerly  defire,  though 
it  may  not  feem  altogether  proper.  What  the  patient 
longs  for,  his  fiomach  will  generally  digeft ; and  fuch 
things  have  fometimes  a very  happy  effect. 

When  a patient  is  recovering  from  a fever,  great  care 
is  necefiary  to  prevent  a relapfe.  Many  perfons,  by  too 
loon  imagining  themfelves  well,  have  loll  their  lives, 
or  contracted  other  difeafes  of  an  obftinate  nature.  As 
the  body  after  a fever  is  weak  and  delicate,  it  is  necef- 
fary  to  guard  againft  catching  cold.  Moderate  exercife 
in  the  open  air  will  be  of  ufe,  but  great  fatigue  is  by  all 
means  to  be  avoided;  agreeable  company  will  alfo  have 
a good  effcCt.  The  diet  muft  be  light,  but  nourifhing. 
It  fhould  be  taken  frequently,  but  in  fmall  quantities. 
It  is  dangerous,  at  fuch  a time,  to  eat  as  much  as  the 
fiomach  may  crave. 

From  the  great  variety  of  fevers  that  affliCI  the  hu- 
man body,  it  is  impoflible  to  find  any  medicine  adapted 
to  them  all,  or,  indeed,  to  all  the  fymptomsof  any  one 
of  them.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  people  of  England 
have,  for  half  a century,  been  fwallowing  a powder  faid 
to  poflefs  wonderful  virtues  in  the  cure  of  fevers.  Nor 
has  the  ufe  of  this  powder  been  confined  to  England.  It 
has  been  carried  to  every  part  of  the  globe;  and  great 
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cures  have  been  attributed  to  it,  with  what  truth  I will 
not  pretend  to  fay.  I remember  bleeding  to  have  been 
as  much  in  vogde  in  fevers,  though  now  it  is  feldom 
prefcribed,  unlels  in  local  inflammations.  But  there 
is  a fafhion  in  phyfic,  as  well  as  in  other  things;  and 
it  is  always  herefy  to  talk  againd  the  doftrine  of  the 
day. 

This  fever  powder,  like  other  quack  medicines,  is  faid 
to  be  good  in  a variety  of  complaints,  and  is  ufed  by 
fome  people  in  every  diforder,  real  or  imaginary.  I 
knew  a lady,  who  not  only  adminidered  it  to  all  the 
poor  of  the  parifh  when  ill,  but  likewife  gave  it  to  her 
dogs  and  horfes ; and  never  failed  to  take  it  daily  her- 
felf,  till  Ihe  deftroyed  her  conffitution.  Many  perfons 
look  upon  it  as  a panacea,  or  univerfal  remedy,  and  keep 
it  continually  by  them  in  cafe  of  emergencies.  The 
fatal  confequences  of  fuch  credulity  muff  be  often  irre- 
parable. This,  at  leafl,  was  the  firuation  of  an  old 
General  of  my  acquaintance,  whom  no  argument  could 
diffuade  from  taking  the  powder,  till  he  loit  the  ufe  of 
all  his  extremities. 

There  is  not  a greater  folecifm  in  language,  nor  a 
greater  abfurdity  in  real  praftice,  than  to  pretend  that 
any  one  medicine  is  of  certain  efficacy  in  fevers.  The 
mod  fkilful  phyficians  that  ever  exided  have  always 
found  it  neceffary  to  watch  attentively  the  progrefs  of  a 
fever  •,  and  to  adapt  both  the  regimen  and  medicines  to 
the  different  changes  and  fymptomsas  they  occurred. 


CHAP.  XIV. 

OF  INTERMITTING  FEVERS,  OR  AGUES.' 

JNTERMITTING  fevers  afford  the  bed  opportunity 
both  of  obferving  the  nature  of  a fever,  and  alfo  the 
effects  of  medicine.  No  perfon  can  be  ac  a lofs  to  dif- 
tinguifh  an  intermitting  fever  from  any  other,  and  the 
proper  medicine  for  it  is  now  almod  univerfally  known. 

5 The 
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"I  he  feveral  kinds  (if  intermitting  fevers  take  their 
names  from  the  period  in  which  the  fit  returns,  as  quo- 
tidian,  tertian,  quartan,  Ac* 

CAUSES. Agues  are  occafioned  by  effluvia  from 

putrid  ftagnating  water.  This  is  evident  from  their, 
abounding  in  rainy  feafons,  and  being  moil  frequent  in 
countries  where  the  foil  is  marfhy,  as  in  Holland,  the 
Fens  of  Cambr^dgefifire,  the  Hundreds  of  Effex,  Ac. 
This  difeafe  may  alfo  be  occafioned  by  eating  too  much 
(lone  fruit,  by  a poor  watery  diet,  damp  hpufes,  even- 
ing dews,  lying  upon  the  damp  ground,  watching,  fa- 
tigue, depreffing  pafflons,  and  the  like.  When  the  in- 
habitants of  a high  country  remove  to  a low  one,  they 
are  generally  feized  with  intermitting  fevers,  and  to 
fuch  the  difeafe  is  molt  apt  to  prove  fatal.  In  a word, 
whatever  relaxes  the  folids,  diminilhes  the  perfpiration, 
or  obftru&s  the  circulation  in  the  capillary  or  fmall 
veflels,  difpofes  the  bodies  to  agues. 

SYMPTOMS. An  intermitting  fever  generally 

begins  with  a pain  of  the  head  and  loins,  w’earinefs  of 
the  limbs,  coldnefs  of  the  extremities,  ftretching,  yawn- 
ing, with  fometimes  great  ficknefs  and  vomiting  ; to 
which  fucceed  fhivering  and  violent  (baking.  After- 
wards the  (kin  becomes  moil!:,  and  a profule  fweat 
breaks  out,  which  generally  terminates  the  fit  or  pa- 
roxyfm.  Sometimes  indeed  the  difeafe  comes  on  fud- 
denly,  when  the  perfon  thinks himfelf  in  perfect  health; 
but  it  is  more  commonly  preceded  by  lifileffnefs,  lofs 
of  appetite,  and  thefymptoms  mentioned  aoove. 

REGIMEN. While  the  fit  continues,  the  patient 

ought  to  drink  freely  of  water-gruel,  orangewhey,  wreak 
camomile-tea ; or,  if  his  fpirits  be  low,  fmall  wine- 
whey,  fharpenedwith  the  juice  of  lemon. . All  his  drink 
fhould  be  warm,  as  that  will  aflift  in  bringing  on  the 
fweat,  and  confequently  (horten  the  paroxyfm  . 
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Between  the  paroxyfms,  the  patient  muft  be  fupported 
with  food  that  is  nourifhing,  but  light  and  eafy  of  di- 
geftion,  as  veal  or  chicken  broths,  fago?  gruel  with  a 
little  win<e,  light  puddings,  and  fuch  like.  His  drink 
may  be  fmalinegus,  acidulated  with  the  juice  of  lemons 
or  oranges,  and  fometimes  a little  weak  punch.  He 
may  likewife  drink  infufions  of  bitter  herbs,  as  camo- 
mile, wormwood,  or  water-trefoil,  and  may  now  and 
then  take  aglafs  of  fmall  wine,  in  which  gentian  root, 
centaury,  or  fome  other  bitter,  has  been  infufed. 

As  the  chief  intentions  of  cure  in  an  ague  are  to 
brace  the  foiids,  and  promote  peiTpiration,  the  patient 
ought  to  take  as  much  exercife  between  the  fits  as  he 
can- bear.  If  he  be  able  to  go  abroad,  riding  on  horfe- 
back,  or  in  a carriage,  will  be  of  great  fervice.  But  if 
hecannot  bear  that  kind  of  exercife,  he  ought  to  take 
fuch  as  his  ftrength  will  permit.  Nothing  tends  more 
to  prolong  an  intermitting  fever,  than  indulging  a lazy 
indolent  difpofition. 

Intermitting  fevers,  under  a proper  regimen,  will 
often  go  off  without  medicine:  and  when  the  difeafe  is 
mild,  in  an  open  dry  country,  there  is  feldom  any  dan- 
ger from  allowing  it  to  take  its  courfe;  but  when  the 
patient’s  ftrength  feems  to  decline,  or  the  paroxyfms 
are  fo  violent  that  his  life  is  in  danger,  medicine  ought 
immediately  to  be  adminiftered.  This,  however,  ffiould 
never  be  done  till  the  difeafe  be  properly  formed,  that 
is  to  fay,  till  the  patient  has  had  feveral  fits  of  fhaking 
and  fweating. 

MEDICINE The  firft  thing  to  be  done  in  the 

cure  ol  an  intermitting  fever,  is  to  cleanfetbe  ftomach 
and  bowels.  This  not  only  renders  the  application  of 
otner  medicines  more  fate.,  but  likewife  more  efficacious. 
In  this  difeafe,  the  ftomach  is  generally  loaded  with 
cold  vifeid  phlegm,  and  frequently  great  quantities  of 
b-le  are  dilcharged  bv  vomit  ; which  plainly  points  out 
the  neoeflity  of  iuch  evacuations.  Vomits  are  therefore 
to  be  adminiftered  before  the  patient  takes  any  other 
medicine.  A dofe  of  :pecacuanha  will  generally  anfwer 
this  purpofe  very  well.  A fcruple  or  hfaif  a dram  of  the 
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powder  will  be  fufficient  for  an  adult,  and  for  a younger 
perfon  the  dofe  muff  be  lefs  in  proportion.  After  the 
vonnt  begins  to  operate,  the  patient  ought  to  drink 
plentifully  of  weak  camomile-tea.  The  vomit  fhould  be 
taken  two  or  three  hours  before  the  return  of  the  fit 
rmd  may  be  repeated  at  the  diftance  of  two  or  three' 
days.  Vomits  not  only  cleanfe  the  flomach,  but  increafe 
the  perfpiration,  and  all  the  other  fecretions,  which 
render  them  of  iuch  importance,  that  they  often  cure 
intermitting  fevers  without  the  afliftance  of  any  other 
medicine. 

Purging  medicines  are  Iikewlfe  ufeful  and  often  ne- 
ceflary  in  intermitting  fevers.  A fmart  purge  has  been 
known  to  cure  an  obflinate  ague,  after  the  Peruvian 
bark  and  other  medicines  had  been  ufed  in  vain.  Vo- 
mits, however,  are  more  fuitable  in  this  difeafe,  and 
render  purging  lefs  neceffary  ; but  if  the  patient  be 
' afraid  to  take  a vomit,  he  ought  in  this  cafe  to  cleanfe 
the  bowels  by  a dofe  or  two  of  Glauber’s  fait,  jalap,  or 
rhubarb. 

Bleeding  may  fometimes  be  proper  at  the  beginning 
of  an  intermitting  fever,  when  excefiive  heat,  a deli- 
rium, &c.  give  reafon  to  fufpedl  an  inflammation  ; but 
as  the  blood  is  feldom  in  an  inflammatory  ftate  in  inter- 
mitting fevers,  this  operation  is  rarely  nect-fiary.  When 
frequently  repeated,  it  tends  to  prolong  the  difeafe. 

After  proper  evacuations,  the  patient  may  fafely  ufe 
the  Peruvian  bark,  which  may  be  taken  in  any  way  that 
is  moll  agreeable  to  him.  No  preparation  of  the  bark, 
feems  to  anfwer  better  than  the  molt  Ample  form  in 
which  it  can  be  given,  viz.  in  powder. 

Two  ounces  of  the  bed  Peruvian  bark,  finely  pow- 
dered, may  be  divided  into  twenty-four  doles.  Thefe 
may  either  be  made  into  bolufles,  as  they  are  ufed, 
with  a little  fyrup  of  lemon,  or  mixed  in  a gjafs  of  red 
wine,  a cup  of  camomile-tea,  water-gruel,  or  any  other 
drink  that  is  more  agreeable  to  the  patient  *. 

rn 


* It  has  lately  been  obferved,  that  the  red  bark  is  more  power- 
ful than  that  which  has  for  feme  time  been  in  common  tile.  Its 
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In  an  ague  which  returns  every  day,  one  of  the  above 
dofes  may  be  taken  every  two  hours  during  the  interval 
of  the  fits.  By  this  method,  the  patient  will  be  able  to 
take  five  or  fix  dofes  between  each  paroxyfm.  In  a 
tertian,  or  third  day  ague,  it  will  be  fufficient  to  take 
a dofe  every  third  hour,  during  the  interval,  and  in  a 
quartan  every  fourth.  If  the  patient  cannot  take  fo  large 
a dofe  of  the  bark,  he  may  divide  each  of  the  powders 
into  two  parts,  and  take  one  every  hour,  &c.  Fcv  a young 
perfon,  a fmaller  quantity  of  this  medicine  will  be  fuffi- 
cient,  and  the  dofe  mud  be  adapted  to  the  age,  conftitu- 
tion,  and  violence  of  the  fymptoms*. 

The  above  quantity  of  bark  will  frequently  cure  an 
ague  ; the  patient,  however,  ought  not  to  leave  offtaking 
the  medicine  as  foon  as  the  paroxyfms  are  flopped,  but 
fhould  continue  to  ufe  it  till  there  is  reafon  to  believe  the 
difeafe  is  entirely  overcome.  Moil  of  the  failures  in  the 
cure  of  this  difeafe  are  owing  to  patients  not  continuing 
to  ufe  the  medicine  long  enough.  They  are  generally 
directed  to  take  it  till  the  fits  are  flopped,  then  to  leave 
it  off,  and  begin  again  at  fome  diflance  of  time  ; by 
which  means  the  difeafe  gathers  ftrength,  and  often  re- 
turns with  as  much  violence  as  before.  A rtlapfe  may 
always  be  prevented  by  the  patients  continuing  to  take 
dofes  of  the  medicine  for  fome  time  after  the  fymptoms 
difappear.  This  is  both  the  mod  fafe  and  effectual  me- 
thod of  cure. 


fuperior  efficacy  feems  to  arife  from  its  being  of  a more  perfedl 
growth  than  the  qu ill-bark,  and  confequently  more  fully  impreg- 
nated with  tire  medical  properties  of  the  plant. 

* In  intermitting  fevers  of  an  obftinale  ^nature,  I have  found  it 
neceffary  to  throw  in  the  bark  much  failcr.  Indeed,  the  benefits 
^riling  from  this  medicine  depend  chiefly  Upon  a large  quantity  of 
it  being  adminiflered  in  a ffiort  time.  Several  ounces  of  bark 
given  in  a few  days,  will  do  more  than  as  many  pounds  taken  in 
the  courfe  of  fome  weeks.  When  this  medicine  is  intended  either 
to  flop  a mortification,  or  cure  an  oblbinate  ague,  it  ought  to  be 
thrown  in  as  fall  as  the  ftomach  can  poffibly  bear  it.  Inattention 
to  this  circumftance  has  hurt  the  reputation  of  bne  of  the  beft  me- 
dicines of  which  we  are  in  pofleffion. 
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An  ounce  of  gentian  root,  calamus  aromaticus,  and 
orange-peel,  of  each  half  an  ounce,  with  three  or  four 
handfuls  of  camomile-flowers,  and  an  handful  of  corian- 
der-feed, all  bruifed  together  in  a mortar,  may  be  ufed 
in  form  ofinfufion  or  tea.  About  half  an  handful  of  thefe 
ingredients  may  be  put  into  a tea-pot,  and  an  Englifh 
pint  of  boiling  water  poured  on  them.  A cup  of  this  in- 
fufion  drank  three  or  four  times  a-day,  will  greatly  pro- 
mote the  cure.  Such  patients  as  cannot  drink  the  wa- 
tery infufion,  may  put  two  handfuls  of  the  fame  ingre 
dients  into  a bottle  of  white  wane,  and  take  a glafs  of  it 
twice  or  thrice  a-day.  If  patients  drink  freely  of  the 
above,  or  any  other  proper  infufion  of  bitters,  a fmaller 
quantity  of  bark  than  is  generally  ufed  will  be  fuflicient 
to  cure  an  ague*. 

Thofe  who  cannot  fwallow  the  bark  in  fubftance, 
may  take  it  in  decod  ion  or  infufion.  An  ounce  of  bark 
in  powder  may  be  infufed  in  a bottle  of  white  wine  for 
four  or  five  days,  frequently  fhaking  the  bottle,  after- 
wards let  the  powder  iubfide,  and  pour  off  the  clear  li- 
quor. A wine-glafs  may  be  drank  three  or  four  times  a 
day,'  or  oftener,  as  there  is  occafion.  If  a decodion  be 
more  agreeable,  an  ounce  of  the  bark,  and  two  drams 
of  fnake-root  bruifed,  with  an  equal  quantity  of  fait  of 
wormwood,  may  be  boiled  in  a quart  of  water,  to  an 
Englifh  pint.  To  the  (trained  liquor  may  be  added 
an  equal  quantity  of  red  wine,  and  a glafs  of  it  taken 
frequently.  » 

In  obftinate  agues,  the  bark  will  be  found  much  more 
efficacious  when  aflilled  by  brandy,  or  other  warm  cor- 
dials, than  if  taken  alone.  This  I have  had  frequently 

* There  is  reafon  to  believe,  that  fundry  of  our  own  plants  or 
barks,  which  are  very  bitter  and  aflringent,  would  iucceed  in  the 
cure  of  intermitting  fevers,  efpecially  when  afitfled  by  aromatics. 
But  as  the  Peruvian  bark  has  been  long  approved  in  the  cure  of  this 
dileafe,  and  is  now  to  be  obtained  at  a very  rcafonable  rate,  it  is  of 
lefs  importance  to  fearch  after  new  medicines.  We  cannot  how- 
ever omit  taking  notice,  that  the  Peruvian  bark  is  very  often  adub 
terated,  and  that  it  requires  confiderable  flail  to  dillinguifli  be- 
tween the  genuine  and  the  fnlfe.  This  ought  to  make  people  very 
cautious  of  whom  they  purchafe  it. 
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occafion  to  obferve  in  a country  where  intermitting  fevers 
were  endemicai.  The  bark  feldom  fucceeded  unlefs 
affifted  by  l'nake-roor,  ginger,  canella  alba,  or  fome 
other  warm  aromatic.  When  the  fits  are  very  frequent 
and  violent,  in  which  cafe  the  fever  often  approaches  to- 
wards aninflammatory  nature,  it  willbe  fafer  to  keepout 
the  aromatics,  and  to  add  fait  of  .tar  tar  in  their  ftead. 
But  in  an  obftinate  tertian  or  quartan,  in  the  end  of 
autumn  or  beginning  of  winter,  warm  and  cordial  me- 
dicines are  absolutely  neceffary  *. 

As  autumnal  and  winter  agues  generally  prove  much 
more  obftinate  than  thofe  which  attack  the  patient  in 
fpringor  furnmer,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  continue  the  ufe 
of  medicines  longer  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter.  A 
perfon  who  is  feized  with  an  intermitting  fever  in  the 
beginning  of  winter,  oughtfrequently,ifthe  feafon  prove 
rainy,  to  take  a little  medicine,  although  the  difeafe  may 
feem  to  be  cured,  to  prevent  a relapfe,  till  the  return  of 
the  warm  feafon.  He  ought  likewife  to  take  care  not 
to  be  much  abroad  in  wet  weather,  efpeciully  in  cold 
eaflerly  winds. 

When  agues  are  not  properly  cured,  they  often  de- 
generate into  obftinate  chronical  difeafes,  as  the  dropfy, 
jaundice,  &c.  For  this  reafon  all  poflible  care  fhould 
be  taken  to  have  them  radically  cured,  before  the  con- 
ftitution  has  been  too  much  weakened. 

Though  nothing  is  more  rational  than  the  method  of 
treating  intermitting  fevers,  yet,  by  fome  ftrange  infatua- 
tion, more  charms  and  whimfical  remedies  are  daily  ufed 
for  removing  this  than  any  other  difeafe.  There  is 
hardly  an  old  woman  who  is  not  in  polfeflion  of  a nof- 
trum  for  Hopping  an  ague  ; and  it  is  amazing  with  what 
readinefs  their  pretenfions  are  believed.  Thofe  in  diftrefs 

* In  obftinate  agues,  when  the  patient  is  old,  the  habit  phlegma- 
tic, the  feafon  rainy,  the  lituation  damp,  or  the  like,  it  will  be  ne- 
ceflary  to  mix  with  two  ounces  of  the  bark,  half  an  ounce  of  Virgi- 
nian fnake  root,  and  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  ginger,  or  fame 
other  warm  aromatic;  but  when  the  fymptoms  are  of  an  inflam- 
matory nature,  half  an  ounce  of  fait  of  wormwood  or  fait  o/ tar- 
tar may  be  added  to  the  above  quautity  of  bark. 
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eagerly  grafp  at  any  thing  that  promifes  fudden  relief ; 
but  the  fhorteft  way  is  not  always  the  belt  in  the  trear- 
mentofdifeafes.  The  only  method  to  obtain  a fafe  and 
lading  cure, is  gradually  to  aflid  Nature  in  removing  the 
caufe  of  the  diforder. 

Some  indeed  try  bold,  or  rather  fool-hardy  experi- 
ments, to  cure  agues,  as  drinking  great  quantities  of 
Ilrong  liquors,  jumping  into  a river,  taking  arfenic,  &c. 
Thefe  may  fometimes  have  the  dtfired  effect,  but  mud 
always  be  attended  with  danger  *.  When  there  is  any 
degree  of  inflammation,  or  the  lead  tendency  to  it,  fuch 
experimentsmay  prove  fatal.  The  only  patient  whom  l 
remember  to  have  lofl  in  an  intermittingfever,  evidently 
killed  himfelf  by  drinking  drong  liquor,  which  fome 
perfon  had  perfuaded  him  would  prove  an  infallible 
remedy. 

Many  dirty  things  are  extolled  for  the  cure  of  inter- 
mitting fevers,  as  fpiders  cobwebs,  fnuffmgs  of  candles, 
&c.  Though  thefe  may  fometimes  fucceed,  yet  their 
very  nadinefs  is  fuflicient  to  fet  them  afide,  e pecially 
when  cleanly  medicines  will  anfvver  the  purpofe  better. 
The  only  medicine  that  can  be  depended  upon  for 
thoroughly  curing  an  intermittent  fever,  is  the  Peruvian 
bark.  It  may  always  be  ufed  with  fafety:  and  I can 
honedly  declare,  that  in  all  my  pra&icel  never  knew  it 
fail,  when  combined  with  the  medicines  mentioned 
above,  and  duly  perfided  in. 

Where  agues  are  endemical,  even  children  are  often 
afllicled  with  that  difeafe.  Such  patients  are  very  diffi- 
cult to  cure,  as  they  can  feldom  be  prevailed  upon  to 
take  the  bark,  or  any  other  difagreeable  medicine.  One 
method  of  rendering  this  medicine  more  palatable,  is  to 
make  it  into  a mixture  with  diddled  waters  and  fyrup, 
and  afterwards  to  giveitan  agreeable  fliarpnefs  with  the 
elixir  or  fpiiit  ofvitriol.  This  both  improves  the  medi- 
cine, and  take?  oft"  the  naufeous  tade.  In  cafes  where 

* Arfenic  lias  of  late  been  recommended  as  an  infallible  re- 
medy in  the  ague  ; but  l would  advife  that  it  thould  be  ufed  only 
under  the  eye  of  a phylician. 

the 
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the  bark  cannot  be  adminiftered,  th e/aJine  mixture  may 
be  given  with  advantage  to  children*. 

Wine-whey  is  a very  proper  drink  for  a child  in  an 
ague  \ to  half  an  Englifli  pint  of  which  may  be  put  a 
tea-fpoonful  of  the  fpririt  ofhartfhorn.  Exercife  is  like- 
wife  of  confiderable  fervice  ; and  when  the  difeafe  proves 
obftinate,  the  child  ought,  if  poffible,  to  be  removed  to 
a warm  dry  air.  The  food  ought  to  be  nourifhing,  and 
fometimes  a little  generous  wine  fhould  be  allowed. 

To  children,  and  fuch  as  cannot  fwallow  the  bark,  or 
when  theftomach  will  not  bear  it,  it  may  be  given  by 
clyfter.  Half  an  ounce  of  the  extraft  of  bark,  diffolved 
in  four  ounces  of  warm  water,  with  the  addition  of  half 
an  ounce  of  fweet  oil,  and  fix  or  eight  drops  of  lauda- 
num, is  the  form  recommended  by  Dr.Lind  for  anadult, 
and  this  to  be  repeated  every  fourth  hour,  or  oftener, 
as  the  occafion  {hall  require.  For  children  the  quantity 
of  extract  and  laudanum  mull  beproportionably  leflened. 
Children  have  been  cured  of  agues  by  making  them 
wear  a waiflcoat  with  powdered  bark  quilted  between 
the  folds  of  it  : by  bathing  them  frequently  in  a ftrong 
decottion  of  the  bark,  and  by  rubbing  the  fpine  with 
ftrong  fpirit- , or  with  a mixture  of  equal  parts  of  lau- 
danum and  the  faponaceous  liniment. 

We  have  been  the  more  full  upon  this  difeafe,  becaufe 
it  is  very  common,  and  becaufe  few  patients  in  an  ague 
apply  to  phyficians  unlefs  in  extremities.  There  are, 
however,  many  cafes  in  which  the  difeafe  is  vary  irre- 
gular, being  complicated  with  other difeafes,  or  attended 
with  fymptoms  which  are  both  very  dangerous  and  very 
difficult  to  underhand.  All  thele  we  have  purpofely 
paffied  over,  as  they  would  only  bewilder  the  generality 
of  readers.  When  the  difeafe  is  very  irregular,  or  the 
fymptoms  dangerous,  the  patient  ought  immediately  to 
apply  to  a phyfician,  and  itri&ly  to  follow  his  advice. 

I o prevent  agues,  people  muff  endeavour  to  avoid 
their  caufes.  Thefe  have  been  already  pointed  out  in 
the  beginning  of  this  fedtion:  wefhall  therefore  only  add 
°he  preventive  medicine,  which  may  be  of  ufe  to  fuch 

* Sec  Appendix,  Saline  Mixture. 
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as  are  obliged  to  live  in  low  marfhy  countries,  or  who 
are  liable  to  frequent  attacks  of  this  dileafe. 

Take  an  ounce  of  the  beft  Peruvian  bark  ; Virginian 
fnake-root,  and  orange  peel,  of  each  half  an  ounce  ; 
bruife  them  all  together,  and  infufe  for  five  cr  fix  days 
in  a bottle  of  brandy,  Holland  gin,  or  any  good  fpirit ; 
afterwards  pour  off  the  clear  liquor,  and  take  a wine- 
glafs  of  it  twice  or  thrice  a-day.  This  indeed  is  recom- 
mending a dram  ; but  the  bitter  ingredients  in  a great 
meafure  take  off  the  illeffeCts  of  the  fpirit.  Thole  who 
do  not  chufe  it  in  brandy,  may  infufe  it  in  wine  ; and 
fuch  as  can  bring  themfelves  to  chew  the  bark,  will  find 
that  method  fucceed  very  well.  Gentian-root  or  cala- 
mus aromaticus,  may  kilo  be  chewed  by  turns  Tor  the 
fame  purpofe.  All  bitters  l'eem  to  be  antidotes  to  agues, 
efpecially  thofe  that  are  warm  and  afiringent. 

In  the  directions  I gave  with  regard  to  regimen,  I 
forgot  to  obferve,  that  change  of  air  cannot  be  too 
itrongly  recommended.  Without  this,  all  the  efforts 
of  medical  fkill  are  fometimes  exerted  in  vain. 

The  confidence  which  many  people  are  Hill  weak 
enough  to  place  in  the  raofl  whimfical  pretenfions  to 
cure  agues,  renders  it  necefl'ary  to  enforce  with  farther 
argument  my  former  caution  againfl  fuch  filly,  and  often 
very  dangerous,  experiments.  I do  not  fpeak  merely 
of  the  deceptions  of  quackery,  which  are  pra&ifed  in 
thefe  complaints,  as  well  as  in  all  others,  but  of  more 
impofing  fpecifics  handed  down  from  parents  to  their 
children  with  ciicumftantial  records  of  the  cures  they 
performed,  after  the  advice  of  the  mod  eminent  men  of 
the  faculty  had  been  followed  in  vain.  The  accounts 
given  of  luch  cuies  by  perfons'wholly  ignorant  ofplnfic, 
are  not  entitled  to  the  leak  regard.  1 do  not  queftion 
their  veracity,  as  Far  as  their  knowledge  extends  ; but 
whatcanthey  fay  more,  than  that  thefits  ceafed after  tak- 
'inrT  the  pretended  remedy  ? How  do  they  know,  whe- 
ther that  was  the  effect  of  its  operation  or  not  ; and,  if 
it  was,  whether,  in  flopping  the.  fits,  their  wonder-work, 
mg  noftrum  may  not  have  vitiated  the  humours,  laid  the 

foundation  of  fojne  other  difeafe,  or  totally  deffroyed 
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the  conditution?  Ought  the  evidence  of  fuch  people  to 
have  any  weight  in  medical  experiments ! If  their  af- 
fertions  are  not  falfe,  moll  of  them  are  palpably  abfurd; 
and  the  teftimony  of  all  mankind  cannot  prove  the  truth 
■ of  an  abfurdiry. 


CHAP.  XV. 

# 

OF  AN  ACUTE  CONTINUAL  FEVER. 

'“pHIS  fever  is  denominated  acute,  ardent,  or  inflam- 
matory. It  mod  commonly  attacks  the  young, 
or  perfons  about  the  prime  and  vigour  of  life,  efpecially 
fuch  as  live  high,  abound  with  blood,  and  whofe  fibres 
are  firong  and  elafb’c.  It  feizes  people  at  all  feafons  of 
the  year  ; but  is  moil  frequent  in  the  fpring  and  begin- 
ning of  fummer. 

CAUSES. — An  ardent  fever  may  be  occaficned  by 
any  thing  that  overheats  the  body,  or  produces  plethora, 
as  violent  exercife,  fleeping  in  the  fun,  drinking  firong 
liquors,  eating  fpiceries,  a full  diet,  with  little  exercife, 
&c.  It  may  likewife  be  occafioned  by  whatever  ob- 
ftiufts  the  perfpiration,  as  lying  on  the  damp  ground, 
drinking  cold  liquor  when  the  body  is  hot,night-watch- 
ing,  or  the  like. 

SYMPTOMS. — A rigour  or  chillinefs  generally 
ufhcrs  in  this  fever,  which  is  foon  fucceeded  by  great 
heat,  a frequent  and  full  pulfe,  pain  of  the  head,  dry 
Ikin,  rednefs  of  the  eyes,  a florid  countenance,  pains 
in  the  back,  loins,  &c.  To  thefe  fucceed  difficulty  of 
breathing,  ficknefs,  with  an  inclination  to  vomit.  The 
patient  complains  ol  great  thirfi,  has  no  appetite  for 
iolid  food,  is  refilefs,  and  his  tongue  generally  appears 
black  and  rough, 

A delirium,  exGeffive  redleflnefs,  great  oppreffion  of 
the  bread,  with  laborious  refpiration,  darting  of  the 
tendons,  hiccup,  cold  clammy  fweats,  and  an  ivolun- 
tary  difcharge  of  urine,  ate  very  dangerous  fymptoms. 

As  this  difeafe  is  always  attended  with  danger,  the 
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beft  medical  aftiftance  ought  to  be  procured  as  foon  as 
poffible.  A phyfician  may  be  of  ul'e  at  the  beginning, 
but  his  lkill  is  often  of  no  avail  afterwards.  Nothing 
can  be  more  unaccountable  than  the  conduct  of  thofe 
who  have  it  in  their  power,  at  the  beginning  of  a fever, 
to  procure  the  beft  medical  aftiftance,  yet  put  it  off  till 
things  come  to  an  extremity.  When  the  difeafe,  by 
delay  or  wrong  treatment,  has  become  incurable,  and 
has  exhaufted  tie  ftrength  of  the  patient,  it  is  vain 
to  hope  for  relief  from  medicine.  Phyficians  may  in- 
deed affift  Nature  ; but  their  attempts  muft  ever  prove 
fruitlefs,  when  file  is  no  longer  able  to  co-operate  with 
their  endeavours. 

REGIMEN. — From  the  fyinptoms  of  this  difeafe,  it 
is  evident,  that  the  blood  ar.d  other  humours  require  to 
be  attenuated;  that  the  perfpiration,  urine,  faliva,  and 
all  the  other  fecretions,  are  in  too  fmall  quantity  ■,  that 
the  veffels  are  rigid,  and  the  heat  of  the  whole  body  too 
great  : all  thefe  clearly  point  our  the  neceflity  of  a regi- 
men caculated  to  dilute  the  blood,  correct  the  acrimony 
of  the  humours,  allay  the  exceffive  heat,  remove  the 
fpafmodic  ftridure  of  the  veffels,  and  promote  th 
fecretions. 

Thefe  important  purpofes  may  be  greatly  promoted 
by  drinking  plentifully  of  diluting  liquors  ; as  waters 
gruel,  or  oatmeal-tea,  clear  whey,  barley-water,  balm- 
tea,  apple-tea,  fcc.  Thefe  may  be  fharpened  with  juice 
of  orange,  jelly  of  currants,  rafpberries,  and  fuch  like  : 
orange-whey  is  hkewife  an  excellent  cooling  drink.  It 
is  made  by  boiling  among  milk  and  water  a bitter 
orange  fliced  till  the  cuid  feperates.  if  no  orange  can 
be  had,  a lemon,  a iittle  cream  of  tartar,  or  a few  lpoon.- 
fuls  of  vinegar,  will  have  the  fame  effeft.  Two  or  three 
fpoonfuls  of  white  wine  may  occafionally  be  added  to 
the  liquor  when  boiling. 

If  the  parient  be  coftive,  an  ounce  of  tamarinds,  with 
two  ounces  ot  ftoned  raihns  of  the  fun,  and  a couple  of 
figs,  may  be  boiled  in  three  Englifh  pints  of  water  to  a 
quart.  This  makes  a very  pieafant  drink  and  may  be 

ufed  at  dilcretion.  I he  common  pettoral  decodtion  is 
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likewife  a very  proper  drink  in  this  difeafe.  A tea-cup 
full  of  it  may  be  taken  every  two  hours,  or  ofterter,  if 
the  patient’s  heat  and  third  be  very  great*. 

The  above  liquids  mud  all  be  drank  a little  warm. 
They  may  be  ufed  in  fmaller  quantities  at  the  beginning 
of  a fever,  but  more  freely  afterwards  in  order  to  allid 
in  carrying  off  the  difeafe  by  promoting  the  different 
excretions.  We  have  mentioned  a v<aiiety  of  drinks, 
that  the  patient  may  have  it  in  his  power  to  choofe 
thofe  which  are-  molt  agreeable,  and  that  when  tired  of 
one,  he  may  have  recourfe  to  another. 

The  padent’s  diet  mud  be  very  {pare  and  light.  All 
forts  of  flefh-meats,  and  even  chicken-broths,  are  to  bs 
avoided.  He  may  be  allowed  groat-gruel,  panado,  or 
light  bread  boiled  in  water  ; to  which  may  be  added  a 
few  grains  of  common  Lit,  and  a little  fugar,  which 
will  render  it  more  palatable.  He  may  eat  roaded 
apples  with  a little  fugar,  toaded  bread  with  jelly  of 
currants,  boiled  prunes,  &c. 

It  will  greatly  relieve  the  patient,  efpacially  in  an  hot 
feafon,  to  have  frefh  air  frequently  let  into  his  chamber. 
This  however  mud  always  be  done  in  fuch  amanner  as 
not  to  endanger  his  catching  cold. 

It  is  too  common  in  fevers  to  load  the  patient  with 
bed- clothes  under  the  pretence  of  making  him  fweat, 
or  defending  him  from  the  cold.  Thiscuffom  has  many 
ill  effe&s.  It  increafes  the  heat  of  the  body,  fatigues 
the  patient,  and  retards,  indead  of  pro  noting,  the  per- 
fpirauon. 

. Sitting  upright  in  bed,  if  the  patient  be  able  to  bear 
it,  will  often  have  a good  effedt  It  relieves  the  head, 
by  retarding  the  motion  of  the  blood  to  the  brain.  But 
this  pollute  oughtnever  to  be  continued  too  long  : and 
il  the  patient  be  inclined  io  fweat,  it  will  be  more  lafe 
to  let  hiin  lie,  only  railing  his  head  a little  with  pillows. 

Sprinkling  the  chamber  with  vinegar,  juice  of  ernon, 
or  vinegar  and  rofe- water,  with  a little  nitre  iiiffolved 
in  it,  wilt  greatly  refrejh  the  Patient.  This  ought  to  be 
done  frequently,  efpecially  if  the  weather  be  hot. 


’See  Appendix,  PcBoral  DifoSion, 
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The  patient’s  mouth  fhould  be  often  wafhed  with  a 
mixture  of  water  and  honey,  to  which  a little  vinegar 
may  be  added,  or  with  a deco&ion  of  figs  in  barley- 
water.  His  feet  and  hands  ought  likewife  frequently  to 
be  bathed  in  lukewarm  water  j efpecially  if  the  head  be 
affedled. 

The  patient  fliould  be  kept  as  quiet  and  eafy  as  pof- 
fible.  . Company,  noife,  and  every  thing  that  difturbs 
the  mind,  is  hurtful.  Even  too  much  light,  or  any  thing 
that  affects  the  fenfes,  ought  to  be  avoided.  His  attend- 
ants fliould  be  as  few  as  poflible,  and  they  ought  not 
to  be  too  often  changed.  His  inclinations  ought  rather 
to  be  foothed  than  contradi&ed  ; even  the  promife  of 
what  he  craves  will  often  fiuisfy  him  as  much  as  its 
reality. 

MEDICINE.' — In  this  and  all  other  fevers,  attend- 
ed with  a hard,  full,  quick  pulfe,  bleeding  is  of  the 
greateff  importance.  This  operation  ought  alwaj  s to 
beperlormed  as  foon  as  the  fymptoms  of  an  inflamma- 
tory fever  appear.  The  quantity  of  blood  to  be  taken 
away,  however,  mu  ft  be  in  proportion  to  the  ftrength 
of  the  patient  and  the  violence  of  the  difeafe.  If  after 
the  firft  bleeding  the  fever  fliould  increafe,  and  the  pulfe 
become  more  frequent  and  hard, there  will  be  a neccffity 
for  repeating  it  a fecond,  and  perhaps  a third,  or  even  a 
fourth  time,  which  may  be  done  at  the  diflance  of 
twelve,  eighteen,  or  twenty-four  hours  from  each  other, 
as  the  fymptoms  require.  If  the  pulfe  continue  fo ft, 
and  the  patient  be  tolerably  eafy  after  the  firfh  bleed- 
ing, it  ought  not  to  be  repeated. 

If  the  heat  and  fever  be  very  great,  forty  or  fifty 
drops  of  the  dulcified  or  fweet  fpirit  of  nitre  may  be 
made  into  a draught,  with  an  ounce  of  rofe-water,  two 
ounces  of  common  water,  and  half  an  ounce  of  fimple 
fyrup,  or  a bit  of  loaf-fugar.  This  draught  may  be 
given  to  the  patient  every  three  or  four  hours  while  the 
fever  is  violent  j afterwards  once  in  five  or  fix  hours  will 
be  fufficient. 

If  the  patient  be  affli&ed  with  reaching,  or  an  inclina- 
tion to  vomit,  it  will  be  right  to  affiftNature’s  attempts, 

by 
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by  giving  him  weak  camomile-tea,  or  lukewarm  water 
to  drink. 

If  the  body  be  bound,  a clyfter  of  milk  .and  water, 
with  a little  fait,  and  a fpoonful  of  fweet  oil  or  frefh 
butter  in  ir,  ought  daily  to  be  adminiftered.  Should 
this  not  have  the  defired  effeft,  a tea-lpoonful  of  mag- 
nefia  alba,  or  cream  of  tartar,  may  be  frequently  put 
into  his  drink.  He  may  likewife  eat  tamarinds,  boiled 
prunes,  roafted  apples,  and  the  like. 

If  about  the  tenth,  eleventh,  or  twelfth  day,  the  pulfe 
become  more  foft,  the  tongue  moifter,  and  the  urine 
begins  to  let  fall  a reddilh  fediment,  there  is  reafon  to  ex- 
pect a favourable  ifl'ue  to  the  difeale.  But  if,  inftead  of 
thefe  fymptoms,  the  patient’s  fpirits  grow  languid,  his 
pulfe  finks,  and  his  breathing  becomes  difficult ; with  a 
ftupor,  trembling  of  the  nerves, starting  of  the  tendons, 
be.  there  is  realon  to  fear  that  the  confequences  will  be 
fatal.  In  this  cafe  bliftering-plafters  mult  be  applied  to 
the  head,  ancles,  infide  of  the  legs  or  thighs,  as  there 
may  be  occafion  •,  poultices  of  wheat-bread,  muftard, 
and  vinegar,  may  likewife  be  applied  to  the  foies  of  the 
feet,  and  the  patient  muft  be  lupported  with  cordials 
as  ftrong  wine-whey,  negus,  fago-gruel,  with  wine  in 
it,  and  fuch  like. 

A proper  regimen  is  not  only  neceflary  during  the 
fever,  but  likewife  after  the  patient  begins  to  recover. 
By  neglecting  this,  many  relapfe,  or  faff  into  other  dif- 
eafes,  and  continue  valetudinary  for  life.  Though  the 
body  be  weak  after  a fever,  yet  the  diet  for  fome  time 
ought  to  be  rather  light  than  of  too  nourifhing  a nature. 
Too  much  food,  drink,  exercife,  company,  &c.  are  carel 
fully  to  be  avoided.  The  mind  ought  likewife  to  be 
kept  eafy,  and  the  patient  fhould  not  attempt  to  purfue 
itudy,  or  any  bufinefs  that  requires  intenfe  thinking 

. U the  digeftion  be  bad,  or  the  patient  be  feized  at 
times  with  fevenfh  heats,  an  infufionof  Peruvian  bark 
mcold  water  will  be  qfufe.  It  will  (Lengthen  the  fto- 
mach,and  help  to  fubduethe  remains  of  the  fever. 

When  the  patients’  (Length  is  pretty  well  recovered 
he  ought  to  take  fome  gentle  laxative.  An  ounce  of 
tamarinds  and  a dram  of  fenna  may  be  boiled  for  a few 

minutes 
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minutes  in  an  Englifli  pint  of  water,  and  an  ounce  of 
manna  difolved  in  the  deco&ion  ; afterwards  it  may  be 
ftrained,  and  a tea-cupful  drank  every  hour  till  it  ope- 
rates. This  dofe  may  be  repeated  twice  or  thrice,  five 
or  fix  days  intervening. 

Thofe  who  follow  laborious  employments  ought  not 
to  return  too  foon  to  their  labour  afcer  a fever,  but 
fhould  keep  eafy  till  their  flrength  and  fpirits  are  fuflx- 
ciently  recruited. 

It  requires  very  little  argument  to  prove,  that  the 
body  as  well  as  the  mind  muff  require  indulgence  after 
the  feverity  of  fuch  a difeafe.  But  l find  it  more  difficult 
to  prevent  people  from  carrying  this  indulgence  to  ex- 
cels in  what  relates  to  eating  and  drinking.  The  appetite 
is  ufually  voracious  upon  recovering  from  moff  fevers  ; 
ard  to  fay,  that  its  cravings  are  not  to  be  fatisfied,  is 
certainly  an  unpalatable  doctrine.  Yet  fell:  command  is 
neceffary  in  fuch  cafes,  as  there  will  be  great  danger, 
not  only  of  a relapfe,  but  of  other  dilagreeable  confe- 
quences,  fuch  as  boils,  ulcers,  and  fettled  fwellings  in 
particular  limbs,  Thefe  may  be  obviated  by  a light 
and  principally  vegetable  diet,  not  however  totally  ex- 
cluding animal  food  of  eafy  digtflion. 

Though  I have  taken  much  pains  to  convince  people 
of  the  propriety  of  -getting  the  beft  medical  afliftance 
they  can,  upon  the  firft  at  acks  of  a fever  before  it  be- 
comes, by  delay  or  wrong  treatment,  incurable,  yet  the 
number  is  aftonifhing  of  thofe  who  are  the  victims  of 
their  own  fatal  negledt  in  this  particular.  Some,  under 
a pretence  of  trulling  to  the  efforts  of  nature,  but  in 
reality  too  conceited  of  their  own  flrength,  and  too  felf- 
-willed  to  take  advice,  endeavour  to  keep  upon  their 
legs,  as  they  term  it,  and  to  ffruggle  with  the  difeafe  as 
long  as  they  can.  Its  violence  is  encreafed  by  this  very 
attempt.  The  bed  alone  would  in  many  cafes  flop  a 
beginning  fever,  the  pollute  contributing  to  relax  the 
fpafrns,  and  to  leflen  the  ardor  of  the  circulation. 

Others  purfue  a very  oppofite,  but  no  lefs  reprehen- 
fible  method.  On  the  firfl  alarm,  they  have  recourfe 
to  the  moft  pernicious  means  of  exciting  fweats  by 

*akW  hot  and  volatile  fudorific  medicines ; flatting  out 
b the 
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(he  air  from  all  poffible  admiffion  into  their  chambers, 
and  fmothering  themfelves  under  enormous  loads  of 
bed-clothes.  The  heat  and  motion  of  the  blood,  already 
too  violent,  are  thus  increafed;  fuel  is  added  to  the  fire  ; 
and  fweating  is  in  reality  prevented;  for  the  higher  the 
fever,  the  lefs  copious  will  be  the  evacuations  ot  every 
kind.  Perforation  is  belt  promoted  by  a proper  quan- 
tity of  diluting  liquids,  which  at  the  fame  tune  quench 
the  patient’s  third,  and  abate  the  pains  of  the  breajt 
and  difficulty  of  breathing. 

I can  do  no  more  than  fairly  date  the  confequences 
of  fuch  errors.  The  ways  followed  by  thofe  two  de- 
feriptions  of  people,  however  different,  terminate  in  the 
fame  point,  and  that  is  the  grave.  Fevers  make  a dread- 
ful havoc  among  the  human  race;  but  their  ravages  are 
confiderably  increafed  by  the  mifeondud  and  perverfe- 
nefs  of  the  unfortunate  fufferers  themfelves. 


CHAP.  XVI. 

OF  THE  PLEURISY. 

*"F'HE  true  pleurify  is  an  inflammation  of  that  mem- 
brane called  the  pleura , which  lines  the  infide  of 
the  bread.  It  is  diftinguilhed  into  the  moid  and  dry.  In 
the  former  the  patient  fpits  freely  ; in  the  latter,  little 
or  none  at  all.  There  is  likewife  a fpecies  of  this  dif- 
eafe,  which  is  called  the  fpurious  or  bajiard  pleurify , in 
which  the  pain  is  more  external,  and  chiefly  affeds  the 
mufcles  between  the  ribs.  The  pleurify  prevails  among 
labouring  people,  efpecially  fuch  as  work  without  doors, 
and  are  of  a fanguine  constitution.  It  is  mod  frequent 
in  the  fpring  feafon. 

CAUSES. The  pleurify  may  be  occafioned  by 

whatever  obdru&s  the  peroration  ; as  cold  northerly 
winds ; drinking  cold  liquors  when  the  body  is  hot ; 
fleepingwitho.it  doorson  the  damp  ground;  wet  clothes; 

plunging 
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plunging  the  body  into  cold  water,  or  expofing  it  to 
the  cold  air,  when  covered  with  fweat,  &c.  It  may 
likewife  be  occafioned  by  drinking  drong  liquors  ; by 
the  doppage  of  ufual  evacuations ; as  old  ulcers,  ifiues, 
fweating  of  the  feet  or  hands,  &c.  the  fudden  flriking 
in  of  any  eruption,  as  the  itch,  the  meafles,  or  the 
fmall-pox.  Thofe  who  have  been  accullomed  to  bleed 
at  a certain  feafon  of  the  year,  are  apt,  if  they  negleft 
it,  to  be  feized  with  a pleurify.  Keeping  the  body  too 
warm  by  means  of  fire,  clothes,  &c.  renders  it  more 
liable  to  this  difeafe.  A pleurify  may  likewife  be  occa- 
fioned  by  violent  exercife,  as  running,  wreftling,  leap- 
ing, or  by  fupporting  great  weighr,  blows  on  the 'bread, 
&c.  A bad  conformation  if  the  body  renders  perfons 
more  liable  to  this  difeafe,  as  a narrow  cheil,  a flrair- 
nefs  of  the  arteries  of  the  pluera,  &c. 

SYMPTOMS. This,  like  mod  other  fevers, 

generally  begins  with  chillinefs  and  Ihivering,  which 
are  followed  by  heat,  third,  and  redleflnefs.  To  thefe 
fucceeds  a violent  pricking  pain  in  one  of  the  fides 
among  the  ribs.  Sometimes  the  pain  extends  towards 
the  back-bone,  fometimes  towards  the  forepart  of  the 
bread,  and  at  other  times  towards  the  dioulder  blades. 
The  pain  is  generally  mod  violent  when  the  patient 
draws  his  breath. 

The  pulfe  in  this  difeafe  is  commonly  quick  and  hard, 
the  urine  high-coloured  ; and,  if  blood  be  let,  it  is  co- 
vered with  a tough  crud,  or  buffy  coat..  The  patient’s 
fpittle  is  at  fird  thin,  but  afterwards  it  becomes  grofler, 
and  is  often  dreaked  v\ith  blood. 

REGIMEN. Nature  generally  endeavours  to 

carry  off  this  difeafe  by  a critical  difcharge  of  blood  from 
fome  part  of  the  body,  by  expe&oration,  fweat,  loofe 
ftools,  thick  urine,  or  the  like.  We  ought  therefore  to 
fecond  her  intentions  by  ledening  the  force  of  the  cir- 
culation, relaxing  the  vefiels,  diluting  the  humours,  and 
promoting  expe&oration. 

For  thefe  purpofes,  the  diet,  as  in  the  former  difeafe, 
ought  to  be  cool,  flender,  and  diluting.  The  patient 

mud 
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mull  avoid  all  food  that  is  vifcid,  hard  of  digeftion,  or 
that  affords  much  nouriflunent  ; as  flefh,  butter,  cheefe, 
eggs,  milk,  and  alfo  every  thing  that  is  of  a heating 
nature.  His  drink  may  be  whey,  or  an  infufion  of 
pectoral  and  baifamic  vegetables  *. 

Barley-water,  with  a little  honey  or  jelly  of  currants 
mixed  with  it,  is  likewife  a very  proper  drink  in  this  dif- 
eafe.  It  is  made  by  boiling  an  ounce  of  pearl  barley 
in  three  Englifh  pints  of  water  to  two,  which  muff  after- 
wards be  (trained.  The  decottion  of  figs,  raifins,  and 
barley,  recommended  in  the  preceding  difeafe,  is  here 
likewife  very  proper.  Thefe  and  other  diluting  liquors 
are  not  to  be  drank  in  large  quantities  at  a time  ; but 
the  patient  oughc  to  keep  continually  Tipping  them,  fo 
as  to  render  his  mouth  and  throat  always  moift.  All 
his  food  and  drink  fhould  be  taken  a little  warm. 

The  patient  fhould  be  kept  quiet,  cool,  and  every  way 
eafy,  as  diredled  under  the  foregoing  difeafe.  His  feet 
and  hands  ouuht  daily  to  be  bathed  in  lukewarm  water; 
and  he  niay  fometimes  fit  up  in  bed  for  a fhort  fpace, 
in  order  to  relieve  his  head. 

MEDICINE. Almofl  every  perfon  knows,  when 

a fever  is  attended  with  a violent  pain  of  the  Tide,  and 
a quick  hard  pulfe,  that  bleeding  is  neceflary.  When 
thefe  fymptons  come  on,  the  fooner  this  operation  is 
performed  the  better  ; and  the  quantity  at  firft  muff  be 
pretty  large,  provided  the  patient  be  able  to  bear  it.  A 
large  quantity  of  blood  let  at  once  in  the  beginning  of  a 
pleurifv,  has  a much  better  effedt  than  repeated  fmall 
bleedings.  A man  may  lofe  twelve  or  fourteen  ounces 
of  blood  as  foon  as  it  i3  certainly  known  that  he  is  feized 
with  a pleurify.  For  a younger  perfon,  or  one  of  a 
delicate  conflitution,  the  quantity  mull;  be  lefs. 

. a*ter  die  firft  bleeding,  the  flitch,  with  the  other 
violent  fymptoms,  fhould  ftill  continue,  it  will  be  necef- 
lary, at  the  diftance  of  twelve  or  eighteen  hours,  to  let 
tight  or  nine  ounces  more.  If  the  fymptoms  do  not 
then  abate,  and  the  blood  flievvs  a flrong  bully  coat,  a 

*Sec  Appendix,  Peel  oral  Infufion. 
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third  or  even  a fourth  bleeding  may  be  requifite.  If  the 
pain  of  the  fide  abate,  the  pulfe  become  fofter,  or  the 
patient  begin  to  fpit  freely,  bleeding  ought  not  to  be 
repeated.  This  operation  is  feldom  neceffary  after  the 
third  or  fourth  day  of  the  fever,  and  ought  not  then  to 
be  performed,  unlefs  in  the  mod  urgent  circumdances. 

The  blood  may  be  many  ways  attenuated  without 
bleeding.  There  are  Iikewife  many  things  that  may  be 
done  to  eafe  the  pain  of  the  fide  without  this  operation, 
as  fomenting,  blidering,  &c.  Fomentations  may  be 
made  by  boilng  a handful  of  flowers  of  elder,  camomile, 
and  common  mallows,  or  any  other  foft  vegetables  in  a 
proper  quantity  of  water.  The  herbs  may  be  either  put 
into  a flannel  bag,  and  applied  warm  to  the  fide,  or 
flannels  may  be  dipped  in  the  decoftion,  afterwards 
wrung  out,  and  applied  to  the  part  affected,  with  as 
much  warmth  as  the  patient  can  eafily  bear.  As  the 
clothes  grow  cool,  they  muft  be  changed,  and  great  care 
taken  that  the  patient  do  not  catch  cold.  A biadder  may 
be  filled  with  warm  milk  and  water,  and  applied  to  the 
fide,  if  the  above  method  of  fomenting  be  found  incon- 
venient. Fomentations  not  only  eafe  the  pain,  but  relax 
the  vtffels,  and  prevent  the  ftagnation  of  the  blood  and 
other  humours.  The  fide  may  Iikewife  be  frequently 
rubbed  with  a little  of  the  volatile  liniment*. 

1 opical  bleeding  has  often  a very  good  effect  in  this 
difeafe.  It  may  either  be  performed  by  applying  a num- 
ber of  leeches  to  the  part  affeded,  or  by  cupping,  which 
is  both  a more  certain  and  expeditious  method  than 
the  other. 

Leaves  of  various  plants  might  Iikewife  be  applied  to 
the  patient’s  fide  with  advantage.  I have  often  feen 
great  benefit  from  young  cabbage  leaves  applied  warm 
to  the  fide  in  a pleurify.  Thefe  not  only  relax  the  parts 
but  Iikewife  drawoff  a little  moiflure,  and  may  prevent 
the  neceffity  of bliftering-pladers;  which,  however, when 
other  things  fail,  muft  be  applied. 

If  the  ftitcti  continue  after  repeated  bleedings,  foment- 
ations, &c.  a blidering-plafter  mud  be  applied  over  the 

* See  Appendix,  Volatile  Liniment. 
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part  affe&ed,  and  differed  to  remain  for  two  days.  This 
•not  only  procures  a dilcharge  from  the  fide,  but  takes 
off  the  fp aim,  and  by  that  means  affifts  in  removing  the 
caufe  of  the  difeafe.  To  prevent  a ftrangury  when  the 
bliftering  plafter  is  on,  the  patient  may  drink  freely  of 
the  Arabic  emulfion  *. 

If  the  patient  be  coftive,  a clyfter  of  thin  water  gruel, 
or  of  barley-water,  in  which  a handful  of  mallows,  or 
any  other  emollient  vegetable,  has  been  boiled,  maybe 
daily  adminiftered.  This  will  not  only  empty  the  bowels, 
but  have  the  effect  of  a warns  fomentation  applied  to 
the  inferior  vifeera,  which  wall  help  to  make  a derivation 
from  the  bread. 

The  expectoration  may  be  promoted  by  fhnrp,  oily, 
and  mucilaginous' medicines.  For  this  purpofe,  an 
ounce  of  the  oxyinel,  or  the  vinegar  of  fquills,  may  be 
added  to  fix  ounces  of  the  pectoral  decodtion,  and  twa> 
table-fpoonfuls  of  it  taken  every  two  hours. 

Should  the  fquitl  difagree  with  the  (to math,  the  oily 
emulfion  may  be  adminiftered  ; or,  in  place  of  it,  two 
ounces  of  the  oil  of  fvveet  almonds,  or  oil  of  olives-,  and 
two  ounces  of  the  fyrup  of  violets,  may  be  mixed  with 
as  much  iugar-candy  powdered  as  will  make  an  elec- 
tuary of  the  confidence  of  honey.  The  patient  may 
take  a tea-fpoonful  of  this  frequently,  when  the  cough 
is  troublefmne.  Should  oily  medicines  prove  naufeous, 
which  is  fometimes  the  cafe,  two  table-lpoonfuls  of  the 
dilution  of  gum  ammoniac  in  barley-water  may  be  given 
three  or  four  times  a-uayj.  . 

If  the  patient  do  not  perfpire,  but  has  a burning  heat 
upon  his  don,  and  paffes  very  little  water,  fome  fmall 
tiofes  of  purified  nitre  and  campfire  will  be  of  life. 

I wo  drams  of  the  former  may  be  rubbed  with  five  or 
fix  grains  of  the  latter  in  a. mortar,  and  the  whole  divided 
into  fix  dofes,  one  of  which  may  be  taken  even  five  or 
fix  hours,  in  a T tile  of  the  patient’-s  ordinary  drink. 

We  (had  only  mention  one  medicine  more,  which' 
fome  reckon  a! mod  a fpecific  in  the  pleurify,  viz.  the  de- 


* See*  Append'*,  /^rnLtc  Emu’Jton. 
t fee  append  x,  0 !y  tmuifum. 
t See  Appendix,  H.hiuon  o/Guni  /: 
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co&iun  of  the  feneka  rattle- fnake  root  *.  After  bleed- 
ing  and  other  evacuations  have  been  premifed,  the 
patient  may  take  two,  three,  or  four  table-fpoonfuls  of 
this  decoclion,  according  as  his  ftomach  will  bear  it,, 
three  or  four  times  aday.  If  it  Ihould  occafion  vomit- 
ing two  or  three  ounces  of  fimple  cinnamon-water  may 
be  mixed  with  the  quantity  of  decoflion  here  directed  y 
or  it  mav  be  taken  in  fmaller  dofes.  As  this  medicine 
promotes  perfpiration  and  urine,  and  likewife  keeps  the 
body  eafy,  irmay  be  of  fome  fervice  in  a pleurifv,  or 
any  other  inflammation  of  the  bread. 

No  one  will  imagine  that  thefe  medicines  are  all  to  be 
ufed  at  the-  fame  time..  We  have  mentioned  different 
things,  on  purpofe  that  people  may  have  it  in  their  power 
to  chufe  ; and  likewife,  that  when  one  cannot  be  ob- 
tained, they  may  make  ufe  of  another.  Different  me- 
dicines are  no  doubt  necedary  in  the  different  periods  of 
a diforder  ^aml  where  one  fails  of  fuccefsr  or  difagrees 
with  the  patient,  if  will  be  proper  to  try  another.. 

What  is  called' the  ends,  or  height  of  the  fever,  is- 
fometjmes  attended  with  very  alarming  fymptoms,  as 
difficulty  of  breathing,  an  irregular  pulfe,  ecnvulfive 
motions,  &c.  Thefe  are  apt  to  frighten  the  attendants,, 
and  induce  them  to  d'o  improper  things,  as-bleeding  the 
patient,  giving  him  drong  dimulating  medicines,  or  the 
like.  But  they  are  only  the  druggies  of  Nature  to 
overcome  the  difeafe,  in  wffiich  die  ought  to  be  affiled 
by  plenty  of  diluting  drink,  winch  is  then  peculiarly 
necedary.  If  the  patient’s  drength,  however,  be  much- 
exhaufted  by  the  difeafe,  it  will  be  necedary  at  this  time 
to  fupport  him  with  frequent  fmall  draughts5  ol  w*ine- 
V/hev,  negus,  or  the  like. 

When  the  pain  and  fever  are  gone,  it  will  be  proper, 
after  the  patient  has  recovered  diffident  drength,  to  give 
him  fome  gentle  purges,  as  thofe  directed  towards  the 
end  of  an  acute  continual  fever.  He  ought  likewife  to 
•ufe  a light  diet  of  eafy  digeilion.,  and  his  drink  fhoulfl 
be  butrer-milk,  whey,  and  other  things  of-  a clcanfing 
nature. 

Of 


f See  AppendN,  Deccfljon  of  Send  a Rc-t. 
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Of  the  BASTARD  PLEURISY. 

That  fpecies  of  pleurify  which  is  called  the  bafla'vd  or 
fpurious , generally  goes  off  by  keeping  warm  for  a few' 
days;  drinking  plenty  of  diluting  liquors,  and  obferving 
a cooling  regimen. 

It  is  known  by  a dry  cough,  a quick  pulfe,  and  a 
‘difficulty  of  lying  on  the  affefted  fide;  which  laft  does 
not  always  happen  in  the  true  pleurify.  Sometimes, 
indeed,  this  difeafe  proves  cbflinate,  and  requires  bleed- 
ing, with  cupping,  and  fcarifications  of  the  part  affected. 
Thefe,  together  with  the  ufe  of  nitrous  and  other  cool- 
ing medicines,  leldom  fail  to  effect  a cure'.  Bliftering 
is  often  tifeful  in  this  difeafe. 

Of  the  PARAPHRENITIS. 

Th eparaphrentfis,  or  inflammation  of  the  diaphragm* 
is  fo  nearly  connected  with  the  pleurify,  and  refembles 
it  fo  much  in  the  manner  of  treatment,  that  it  is  fcarcely 
neceffary  to  conhder  it  as  a feparate  difeafe. 

It  is  attended  with  a very  acute  fever,  and  extreme 
pain  in  the  part  affefted,  which  is  generally  augmented 
by  coughing,  fneezing,  drawing  in  the  breath,  taking 
food,  going  to  flool,  making  water,  be.  Hence  the 
patient  breathes  quick,  and  draws  in  his  bowels  to  pre- 
vent the  motion  of  the  diaphragm  ; is  refllefs,  anxious, 
has  a dry  cough,  a hiccup,  and  often  a delirium.  A 
convulfive  laugh,  or  rather  a kind  of  involuntary  grin; 
is  no  uncommon  fymptom  of  this  difeafe. 

Every  method  muff  be  taken  to  prevent  a fuppura* 
tion,  as  it  is  impoffible  to  fave  the  patient’s  life  when 
this  happens.  The  regimen  and  medicine  are  in  aU 
refpedts  the  fame  as  in  the  pleurify.  We  fhall  only  add, 
that  in  this  difeafe,  emollient  clyfltrsare  peculiarly  ufe- 
ful,  as  they  relax  the  bowels,  and  by  that  means  make 
a derivation  from  the  part  affe&ed. 
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CHAP.  XVII. 

OF  A PERIPNEUMONY,  OR  INFLAMMA- 
TION OF  THE  LUNGS. 

A S this  difeafe  affedls  an  organ  which  is  abfolutely 
neceflary  to  life,  it  mufl  always  be  attended  with 
danger.  Perfons  who  abound  with  thick  blood,  whofe 
fibres  are  tenfeand  rigid,  who  feed  upon  grofs  aliment 
and  drink  drong  vifcid  liquors,  are  inch:  liable  to  a 
peripneumony.  It  is  generally  fatal  to  thofe  who  have 
a flat  bread,  or  narrow  cheft,  and  to  fuch  as  are  afflicted 
with  an  afthma,  efpecially  in  the  decline  of  life.  • Some- 
times the  inflammation  reaches  to  one  lobe  of  the  lungs 
only,  at  other  times  the  whole  of  the  organ  is  affedted  j 
in  which  cafe  the  difeafe  can  hardly  fail  to  prove  fatal. 

When  the  difeafe  proceeds  from  a vilcid  pituitous 
matter  obilrudling  the  veflels  of  the  lungs,  it  is  called 
a fpurious  or  ba/tard  peripneumony.  When  it  arifes 
from  a thin  acrid  deduction  on  the  lungs,  it  is  deno- 
minated a catarrhal  peripneumony , &c. 

CAUSES. — An  inflammation  of  the  lungs  is  fome- 
times  a primary  difeafe,  andfometimes  it  is  the  confe- 
quence  of  other  difeafes,  as  a quinfy,  a pleurify, 
it  proceeds  from  the  fame  caufes  as  the  pleurify,  wz, 
an  obllrudxed  per fpiration  from  cold,  wet  clothes,  &c, 
or  from  an  in'creafed  circulation  of  the  blood  by  violent 
exercife,  the  ufe  of  fpiceries,  ardent  fpirits,  and  fuch 
like.  The  pleurify  and  peripneumony  are  often  com- 
plicated ; in  which  cafe  the  difeafe  is  called  a pleuro- 
peripneumony.  - 

SYMPTOMS. — —Mod  of  the  fymptoms  of  a pleu- 
vify  likewife  attend  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs only 
in  the  latter  the  pulfe  is  more  foft,  and  the  pain  lels 
acute ; but  the  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  opprtffion 
of  the  bread,  are  generally  greater. 

REGlMtN. As  the  regimen  and  medicine  are 

in  all  refpe&s  the  fame  in  the  true  peripneumony  as  in 
r the 
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the  pleurify,  we  {hall  not  here  repeat  them,  but  refer  the 
reader  to  the  treatment  of  that  difeafe.  It  may  not,  how- 
ever, be  improper  to'  add,  that  the  aliment  ought  to  be 
more flender  and  thin  in  this  than  in  any  other  inflamma- 
tory difeafe.  The  learned  Dr.  Arbuthnot  aflerts,  that 
even  common  whey  is  fufficient  to  fupport  the  patient, 
and  that  decoftions  of  barley,  and  infufions  ot  fennel 
roots  in  warm  water  with  milk,  are  the  mod  proper 
both  for  drink  and  nourifhment.  He  likewife  recom- 
mends the  fleam  of  warm  water  taken  in  by  the  breath, 
which  ferves  as  a kind  of  internal  fomentation,  and 
helps  to  attenuate  the  impacted  humours.  If  the  pa- 
tient  have  loofe  ftools,  but  is  not  weakened  by  them, 
they  are  not  to  be  flopped,  but  rather  promoted  by  the 
ufe  of  emollient  clyders-. 

It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  the  /furious  or 
baftard  peripneumony  is  occafioned  by  a vifcid  pituitous 
matter  obflruifling  the  velfels  of  the  lungs.  It  com- 
monly attacks  the  old,  infirm,  and  phlegmatic,  iR 
winter  and  wet  feafons. 

1 he  patient  at  the  beginning  is  cold  ana  hot  by  turns, 
has  a fmall  quick  pulfe,  feels  a fenfe  of  weight  upon  his 
breafi, breathes  with  difficulty,  and  fometimescomplains 
of  a pain  and  giddinefs  of  his  head.  His  urine  js  uiually 
pale,  and  his  colour  very  little  changed. 

I he  diet,  in  this  as  well  as  in  the  true  peripneumony, 
mud  be  very  {lender,  as  weak  broths,  fharpened  with  the 
juice  of  orange  or  lemon,  and  fuch  like.  Plis  drink  may 
be  thin  water-gruel  fweetened  with  honey,  or  a decoc- 
tion of  the  roots  of  fennel,  liquorice,  and  quick  grafs. 
An  ounce  of  each  of  thefe  may  be  boiled  in  three  Eng- 
hfli  pints  of  water  to  a quart,  and  fharpened  with  a little 
currant-jelly,  or  the  like. 

. Bleeding  and  purging  are  generally  proper  at  the  be- 
gmnmg  ol  this  difeafe;  butifthepatient’sfpittle  be  pretty 
thick,  or  well  conco&ed,  neither  of  them  are  neceflary. 

It  will  be  fufficient  to  affifl  the  expectoration  by  fome  of 
the  fharp  medicines  recommended  for  that  purpofe  in 
the  pleurify , as  the  folutionof  gum-ammoniac  withoxy- 
inel  of  fquills,  &c.  Bliflering-plaflers  have  generally  a 
good  effect,  and  ought  to  be  applied  pretty  early. 
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If  the  patient  do  not  fpic,  he  mu  ft  be  bled,  according 
as  his  ftrength  will  permit,  and  have  a gentle  purge 
adminiftered.  Afterwards  his  body  may  be  kept  oj  en 
by  clyfters,  and  the  expectoration  promoted,  by  raking 
every  four  hours  two  table-fpoonfuls  of  the  folution 
mentioned  above. 

When  an  inflammation  of  the  breaft  does  not  yield 
to  bleeding,  bliflering,  and  other  evacuations,  it  com- 
monly ends  in  fuppuration,  which  is  more  or  lefs  dam 
gerous,  according  to  the  part  where  it  isfituated.  When 
this  happens  in  the  pleura,  it  fometimes  breaks  out- 
wardly, and  the  matter  is  difcharged  by  the  wound. 

When  the  fuppuration  happens  within  the  fubftance 
cr  body  of  the  lungs,  the  matter  may  be  difcharged  by 
expectoration  ; but  if  the  matter  floats  in  the  cavity  of 
the  bread:,  between  the  pleura  and  the  lungs,  it  can  only 
be  difcharged  by  anjncifion  made  betwixt  the  ribs. 

If  the  patient’s  ftrength  do  not  return  after  the  in? 
flammation  is  to  all  appearance  removed  ; if  his  pulfe 
continue  quick  though  foft,  his  breathing  difficult  and 
oppreffed  ; il  he  have  cold  fhiverings  at  times,  his  cheeks 
flufhed,  his  lips  dry  ; and  if  he  complain  of  thirft,  and 
want  of  appetite,  there  is  reafon  to  fear  a fuppuration, 
and  that  a phthifis  or  confumption  of  the  lungs  will 
enfue.  We  {hall  therefore  next  proceed  to  confider  the 
proper  treatment  of  that  dileafe. 

i . ■ 


CRAP.  XVIII. 

OF  CONSUMPTIONS. 

A CONSUMPTION  is  a wafting  or  decay  of  the 
whole  body,  frpm  an  ulcer,  tubercles,  or  concre- 
tion of  the  lungs,  an  empyema,  a nervous  atrophy,  or 
cachexy. 

Dr.  Arbuthnot  obferves, that  inhistimedonfumptions 
made  up  above  one-tenth  part  of  the  bills  of  mortality 
in  and  about  London.  There  is  reafon  to  believe  they 
have  rather  increaled  fince  ; and  we  know  from  expe- 
rience, that  they  are  not  lefs  fatal  in  fome  other  town^ 

of  England  than  in  London. 

"•*  " •'  **  Young 
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Young  perfons,  between  the  age  of  fifteen  and  thirty, 
of  a flender  make,  long  neck,  high  Ihouldcrs,  and  fiat 
breads,  are  molt  liable  to  this  difeafe. 

Confumptions  prevail  more  in 'England  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world,  owing  perhaps  to  the  great  ufe 
of  animal  food  and  malt  liquors,  the  general  application 
to  fedentary  employments  and  the  great  quantity  of 
.pit-coal  which  is  there  burnt  ; to  which  we  may  add, 
•the  perpetual  changes  in  the  atmofphere,  or  variable- 
nefs  of  the  weather.  v 

CAUSES. It  has  already  been  obferyed.,  that  an 

inflammation  of  the  bread  often  ends  in  an  impodiiume: 
confequently  whatever  difpofcs people  to  this  difeafe  mud 
fiikewife  be  confidered  as  a caufe  of  confumption. 

Other  difeafes,  by  vitiating  the  habit,  may  likewif* 
occafion  confuipptions  ; as  the  fcurvy,  the  fcrophula, 
or  king’s-evil,  the  venereal  difeafe,  the  afthma,  finall- 
pox,  meafles,  &c. 

As  this  difeafe  Is  feldorn  cured,  we  dial!  endeavour 
the  more  particularly  to  point  out  its  caules,  in  order 
that  people  may  be  enabled  to  avoid  it.  Thefe  are : 

Confined  or  unwholefome  air  ; when  this  fluid 

is  impregnated  with  the  fumes  of  metals  or  minerals;  it 
proves  extremely  hurtful  to  the  lungs,  and  often  cor- 
rodes the  tender  veflels  of  that  neceflary  organ. 

Violent  paflions,  exertions,  or  affedtions  of  the 

mind  ; as  grief,  difappointment,  anxiety,  or  clofe  appli- 
cation to  the  fludy  of  abftrufe  arts  or  iciences. 

—Great  evacuations;  as  fwcating,  diarrheeas,  dia- 
betes, exceilive  venery,  the  fluoralbus,an  over  aifeharg# 
ofithe  mendrual  flax,  giving  fuck  too  long,  &c. 

'I  he  fudden  Aoppageof  cudomary  evacuations; 

as  the  bleeding  piles,  fweating  of  the  feet,  bleeding  at 
■the  nofe,  the  menies,  iflues,  ulcers,  or  eruptions  of 
any  kind. 

injuries  done  to  the  lungs,  calculi,  $cc.  I lately 

faw  t te  iymptoms  of  a phthifis  occafioni-d  by  a fmall 
bone  dicking  in  the  bronchi  a.  It  was  afterwards  vomited 
along  with  a confiderabfe  quantity  of  purulent  matter 
and  the  patient,  by  a proper  regimea,  and  the  ufe  of 
.the  Peruvian  ba;k,  recovered. 
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Making  a hidden  tranfition  from  a hot  to  a very 

climate,  change  of  apparel,  or  whatever  great iy 
*efl'ens  the  perfpiration. 

frequent  and  exceflive  debaucheries.  L.ate 

watching,  and  drinking  flrong  liquors,  which  gene- 
rally go  together,  can  hardly  fail  to  deftroy  the  lungs. 
Hence  the  bon  companion  generally  falls  a facrifice  to 
this  difeafe. 

Infection.  Ccnfumptions  are  likewife  caught 

by  deeping  with  the  difeafed  ; for  which  reafon  this 
Ihould  be  carefully  avoided.  It  cannot  be  of  great  be- 
nefit to  the  lick,  and  mu  ft  hurt  thofe  in  health. 

• --Occupations  in  life.  Thofe  artificers  who  fit 

much,  and  are  conftamly  leaning  forward,  or  prefling 
upon  the  ftomach  and  bread,  as  cutlers,  taylors,  Ihoe- 
makers,  fleam  ftrefles,  &c.  often  die  of  confumptions. 
They  likewife  prove  fatal  to  fingers,  and  all  who  have 
occaiion  to  make  frequent  and  violent  exertions  of  the 
lungs.  , 

Cold.  More  confumptive  patients  date  the 

beginning  of  their  diforders  from  \vet  feet,  damp  beds, 
night  air,  wet  clothes,  or  catching  cold  after  the  body 
had  been  heated,  then  from  ali  other  caufes. 

Sharp,  fidine,  and  aromatic  aliments,  which  heat  and 
inflame  the  blood,  are  likewife  frequently  the  daufe  of 
confumptions. 

Me  lh all  only  add,  that  this  difeafe  is  often  owing 
to  an  hereditary  taint,  or  a fcrophulous  habit  ; in  which 
cafe  it  is  generally  incurable. 

SYMPTOMS.— This  difeafe  generally  begins  with 
a dry  cough,  which  often  continues  for  fome  months. 
If  a difpofition  to  vomit  after  eating  be  excited  by  it, 
there  is  Hill  greater  reafon  to  fear  an  approaching  con- 
fumpt ion.  The  patient  complains  of  a more  than  ufual 
degree  of  heat,  a pain  and  oppreflion  of  the  bread,  efpe- 
cially  alter  motion;  his  fpittle  is  of  a fidtilb  tafte,  and 
fometimes  mixed  with  blood.  He  is  apt  to  be  fad  ; his 
appetite  is  ba  *,  and  his  third  great,  There  is  generally 
a quick,  loft,  fmall  pulfe  ; though  fometimes  the  pulJe 
is  pretty  full,  and  rather  hard.  Tbefe  are  the  common 
fymptoms  of  a beginning  confumption. 

Afterwards 
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Afterwards  the  patient  begins  to  fpit  a greenifh  white, 
or  bloody  matter.  His  body  is  extenuated  by  the  hec- 
tic fever  and  colliquative  Rveats,  which  mutually  fucceed 
one  another,  viz.  the  one  towards  night,  and  the  other 
in  the  morning.  A loolenefs,  and  an  exceffivedifcharge 
of  urine,  are  often  troublefome  fymptoms  at  this  time, 
and  greatly  weaken  the  patient.  There  is  a burning  heat 
in  the  palms  of  the  hands,  and  the  face  generally  flufhes 
after  eating  ; the  fingers  become  remarkably  fmall,  the 
nails  are  bent  inwards,  and  the  hairs  fall  off. 

At  laft  the  fwelling  of  the  feet  and  legs,  the  total  lofs 
of  flrength,  the  finking  of  the  eyes,  the  difficulty  of 
fvval lowing,  and  the  coldnefs  of  the  extremities,  fhewthe 
immediate  approach  of  death,  which,  however,  the  pa- 
tient feldom  believes  to  be  fo  near.  Such  is  the  ufual 
progrefs  of  this  fatal  difeafe,  which,  if  not  early  checked, 
commonly  fets  all  medicine  at  defiance. 

REGIMEN. On  the  firft  appearance  of  a con- 

fumption,  if  the  patient  live  in  a large  town,  or  any  place 
where  the  air  is  confined,  he  ought  immediately  to  quit 
it,  and  to  make  choice  of  a fituation  in  the  country, 
where  the  air  is  pure  and  free.  Here  he  muff  not 
remain  inactive,  but  take  every  day  as  much  exercife 
as  he  can  bear. 

1 he  belt  method  of  taking  exercife  is -to  ride  on 
horfeback,  as  this  gives  the  body  a great  deal  of  motion 
without  much  fatigue.  Such  as  cannot  bear  this  kind 
of  exercife,  muff  make  ufe  of  a carriage.  A long  jour- 
ney, as  it  amufes  the  mind  by  a continual  change  of  ob- 
jects, is  greatly  preferable  to  riding  the  fame  ground 
over  and  over.  Care,  however,  muff  be  taken  to-avoid 
catching  cold  from  wet  clothes,  damp  beds,  or  the 
like.  . The  patient  ought  always  to  fiailh  his  ride  in  the 
mo  1 nin-g,  or  at  leaft  before  dinner  ; otherwife  it  will 
ofteqer  do  harm  than  good. 

. }}  *s  P,!T  who  attend  th6  Pick  feldom  recommend 
riding  in  this  difeafe,  till  the  patient  is  either  unable  to 
beai  it,  or  the  malady  has  become  incurable.  Patients 
ate  hkewife  apt  to  trifle  with  every  thing  that  is  in  their 
own  power.  I hey  cannot  fee  how  one  ol  the  common 
actiens  of  life  fhould  prove  a remedy  in  an  obftinate 

difeafe. 
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dileafe,  and  therefore  they  reject  ir,  while  they  greedily 
hunt  alter  relief  from  medicine,  merely  becaufe  they 
do  not  underlland  it. 

Ihofe  who  have  lirength  and  courage  to  undertake 
a pretty  long  voyage,  may  expert  great  advantage  from 
it.  '1  his  to  my  knowledge  has  frequently  cured  a con- 
iumption  after  the  patient  was,  to  ail  appearance,  far 
advanced  in  that  difeaie,  and  where  medicine  had  proved 
ineffectual.  Hence  it  is  reafonable  to  conclude,  that 
if  a voyage  were  undertaken  in  due  time,  it  w'ould  fel- 
dom  fail  ro  perform  a cure  *. 

Such  as  try  this  method  of  cure  ought  to  carry  as 
much  frelh  provificns  along  with  them  as  will  ferve  for 
the  whole  time  they  are  at  fea.  As  milk  is  not  eafily 
obtained  in  this  fituation,  they  ought  to  live  upon  fruits, 
and  the  broth  of  chickens,  or  other  young  animals 
which  can  be  kept  alive  on  board.  It  isffcarcely  necef- 
fary  to  add,  that  fuch  voyages  Ihall  be  undertaken,  if 
pcffibie,  in  the  rnildeff  feafon,  and  that  they  oyght  to 
be  towards  a warmer  climate t- 

Thofe  who  have  not  courage  for  a long  voyage  may 
travel  into  a more  fouthern  climate,  as  the  fouth  of 
France,  Spain,  or  Portugal ; and  if  they  find  the  air 
of  thefe  countries  agree  with  them,  they  Ihould  con- 
tinue there  at  leak  till  their  health  be  confirmed. 

Next  to  proper  air  and  exercife,  we  would  recom- 
mend a due  attention  to  diet.  The  paiient  Ihould  eat 
nothing  that  is  either  heating  or  hard  ofdigeltion,  and 
his  drink  mull  be  of  a iolt  and  cooling  nature.  All  the 
diet  ought  to  be  calculated  to  lefien  the  acrimony  of  the 
humours,  and  to  nourilh  and  iupport  the  patient.  For 


* Two  things  clric-fly  operate  to  prevent  the  benefits  which 
would  arife  from  failing.  The  one  is,  that  phyficians  teldom  or- 
der  it  till  the  difeafe  is  too  far  advanced  ; and  the  other  is,  that 
they  feldom-  order  a voyage  of  a fufheient  length.  A patient 
may  receive  no  benefit  by  eroding  the  channel,  who,  fhould  he 
crofs  the  Atlantic,  might  be  completely  cured.  Indeed  we  have 
reafon  to  believe,  that  a voyage  cf  this  kind,  if  taken  in  due 
time,  would  feldom  fail  to  cure  a confumption.  „ 

-j-  Though  I do  not  remember  to  have  feen  one  mtlance  ot  a 
genuine  confumption  of  the  lun^s  cured  by  medicine,  yet  I have 
L#wn  a Well- India  voyage  work  wonders  iu  that  dreadful 

diforder.  this 
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ffiis  purpofe  he  mult  keep  chiefly  to  the  ufe  of  vege- 
tables and  milk.  Milk  alone  is  of  more  value  in  this 
difeafe  than  the  whole  materia  medica. 

Affes’  milk  is  commonly  reckoned  preferable  to  any 
.other  ; but  it  cannot  always  be  obtained  ; befides,  it  is, 
generally  taken  in  a very  fmall  quantity  ; whereas,  to 
produce  any  effects,  it  ought  *0  make  a confrderable 
part  of  the  patient’s  diet.  It  is  hardly  to  be  expect  ed, 
that  a gili  or  two  of  affes’  milk,  drank  in  the  Ipace  of 
twenty-four  hours,  fhould  be  able  to  produce  any  confi- 
derable  change  in  the  humours  of  an  adult  ; and  when 
people  do  not  perceive  its  efFefls  foon,  they  lofe  hope, 
and  fo  leave  it  off.  Hence  it  happens,  that  this  medi- 
cine, however  valuable,  very  feldom  performs  a cure. 
The  reafon  is  obvious  ; it  is  commonly  ufed  too  late,, 
is  taken  in  too  l'mall  quantities,  and  is  not  duly  per- 
fifted  in, 

1 have  known  very  extraordinary  effects  from  affes’ 
milk  in  obftinate  coughs,  which  threatened  a confump- 
tion  of  the  lungs ; and  do  verily  believe,  if  ufed  at  this 
period,  that  it  would  feldom  fail ; but  if  it  be  delayed 
till  an  ulcer  is  formed,  which  is  generally  the  cafe,  how 
pan  it  be  expected  to  fucceed  ? 

Affes’  milk  ought  to  be  drank,  if  poflible,  in  its  na- 
tural warmth,  and,  by  a grown  perfon,  in  the  quantity 
of  half  an  Englifh  pint  at  a time.  Inilead  of  taking 
this  quantity  night  and  morning  only,  the  patient  ought 
to  take  it  four  times,  or  at  lead  thrice  a-day,  and  to  eat 
a little  light  bread  along  with  it,  fo  as  to  make  it  a kind 
of  meal, 

Jf  the  milk  fhould  happen  to  purge,  it  may  be  mixed 
with  old  conferve  of  rofes.  When  that  cannot  be  ob- 
tained, the  powder  of  crabs’  claws  may  be  ufed  in  its 
ltead.  _ Affes’  milk  is  ufually  ordered  to  be  drank 
warm  in  bed ; but  as  it  generally  throws  the  patient  into 
a iweat  when  taken  in  this  way,  it  would  perhaps  be 
better  to  give  it  after  he  rifes. 

Some  extraordinary  cures  in  confumptive  cafes  have 
been  performed  by  women’s  milk.  Could  this  be  ob- 
tained in  fufficient  quantity,  we  would  recommend  it  in 
p ejerence  to  any  other.  It  is  better  if  the  patient  can 

fu  q k 
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*uck  it  from  the  bread:,  than  to  drink  it  afterwards.  I 
knew  a man  who  was  reduced  to  fuch  a degree  of  weak- 
ness in  a confumption,  as  not  to  be  able  to  turn  himfelf 
*n  bed.  His  wife  was  at  that  time  giving  fuck,  and  the 
child  happening  to  die,  he  fucked  her  breads,  not  with  a 
view  to  reap  any  advantage  from  the  milk,  but  to  make 
her  ealy.  Finding  himfelf,  however,  greatly  benefited 
by  it,  he  continued  to  fuck  her  till  he  became  perfectly 
well,  and  k at  prefent  a ftrong  and  healthy  man. 

Somejwefer  butter-milk  to  any  other,  and  it  is  indeed 
a very  valuable  medicine,  if  theftomach  be  able  to  bear 
it.  It  does  not  agree  vrith  every  per fon  at  firft ; and  is 
therefore  often  laid  afide  without  a fufficient  trial.  It 
Ihould  at  firfh  be  taken-  fparingly,  and  the  quantity  gra- 
dually increafed,  until  it  comes  to  be  almoft  the  foie 
food.  1 never  knew  it  fucceed,  unlefs  where  the  patient 
almoft  lived  upon  ir. 

Cows’  milk  is  moft  readily  obtained  of  any,  and 
though  it  be  not  fo  eafily  digefted  as  that  of  afles  or 
mares,  it  may  be  rendered  lighter,  by  adding  to  it  an 
equal  quantity  cf  barley-water,  or  allowing  it  to  ftand 
for  fome  hours,  and  afterwards  taking  off  the  cream. 
If  it  fliould,  notwithftanding,  prove  heavy  on  the  fto- 
mach,  a fmall  quantity  of  brandy  or  rum,  with  a little 
fugar,  may  be  added,  which  will  render  it  both  more 
light  and  nourifhing.  # 

It  is  nor  to  be  wondered,  that  milk  fliould  for  fome 
time  dilagree  with  a ftomach  that  has  not  been  accuf- 
tomed  to  digeft  any  thing  but  flefh  and  ftrong  liquors, 
which  is  the  cafe  with  many  of  thole  who  fall  mtocon- 
fumptions.  We  do  not,  however,  advife  tnole  wdio 
have  been  accuftomed  to  animal  food  and  ftrong  liquors, 
to  leave  them  off  all  at  once.  This  might  be  dangerous. 
It  will  be  neceffary  for  fuch  to  eat  a little  once  a-day  of 
the  flefh  of  fome  young  animal,  or  rather  to  ufe  the 
broth  made  of  chickens,  veal,  lamb,  or  luch  like.  1 hey 
ought  likewife  to  drink  a little  wine  made  into  negus. 


* InRiiffia,  it  is  common  for  confumptive  perfons  to  migrate  into 
Tartary,  wheie  by  living  wholely  on  a fermented  preparation  of  mare  s 
milk,  termed  loumjs,  they  every  generally  recover  even  from  the  laft 
liages  of  this  difcale:  ‘ ’ " 
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or  diluted  with  twice  or  thrice  its  quantity  of  wat  s 
and  to  make  it  gradually  weaker  till  they  can  leave  « 
off  altogether. 

The fe  mult  be  ufed  only  as  preparatives  to  a diet 
confifting  chiefly  of  mik  and  vegetables,  which  the 
fooner  the  patient  can  be  brought  to  bear,  the  better. 
Rice  and  milk,  or  barley  and  milk,  boiled  with  a little 
fugar,  is  very  proper  food.  Ripe  fruits,  roafted,  baked, 
or  boiled,  are  likewife  proper,  as  goofe  or  currant- 
berry  tarts,  apples  roafled,  or  boiled  in  milk,  &c.  Th£ 
jellies,  conferves,  and  preferves,  &c.  of  ripe  fubacid 
fruits,  ought  to  be  eaten  plentifully,  as  the  jelly  of  cur- 
rants, conferve  of  rofes,  preferved  plums,  cherries,  &c. 

Wholefome  air,  proper  exercife,  and  a diet  confid- 
ing chiefly  of  thefe  and  other  vegetables,  with  milk,  is 
the  only  courfe  that  can  be  depended  on  in  a begin- 
ning confumption.  If  the  patient  has  firength  and 
fuflicient  refolution  to  perfift  in  this  courfe,  he  will 
feldom  be  difappointed  of  a cure. 

In  a populous  town  in  England*,  where  confump- 
tions  are  very  common,  I have  frequently  feen  con- 
fumptive  patients,  who  had  been  fent  to  the  country 
with  orders  to  ride  and  live  upon  milk  and  vegetables, 
return  in  a few  months  quite  plump,  and  free  from  any 
complaint.  This  indeed  was  not  always  the  cafe,  efpe- 
cially  when  the  difeafe  wras  hereditary,  or  far  advanced ; 
butitwas  the  only  method  in  which  fuccefs  was  to  be  ex- 
pected: where  it  failed,  I never  knew  medicine  fucceed. 

If  the  patient’s  firength  and  fpirits  flag,  he  mud  be 
fupported  by  ftrong  broths,  jellies,  and  fuch  like.  Some 
recommend  fhell-fifli  in  this  diforder,  and  with  fome 
reafon,  as  they  are  nourifhing  and  reftoratire  f.  All  the 
food  and  drink  ought,  however,  to  be  taken  in  fmall 
quantities,  left  an  overcharge  of  frefn  chyle  {hould  op- 
prefs  the  lungs,  and  too  much  accelerate' the  circulation 
of  the  blood. 

* Sheffield. 

t I have  often  known  perfons  of  a confumptive  habb,  where 
t le  ymp!oin»  were  not  violent,  reap  great  benefit  from  the  ufe  of 

8)  ets  They  generally  ate  them  raw,  and  drank  the  juice  along 
with  them.  . j 
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The  patient’s  mind  ought  to  be  kept  as  eafy  and  cheer*' 
ful  as  poflible,  Confumptions  are  often  occafioned, 
and  always  aggravated,  by  a melancholy  call  of  mind  ; 
for  which  reafon  mufic,  cheerful  company,  and  every 
thing  that  infpires  mirth,  are  highly  beneficial.  The 
patient  ought  feldom  to  be  left  alone,  as  brooding  over 
his  calamities  is  fare  to  render  him  worfe. 

MEDICINE. Though  the  cure  of  this  difeafe 

depends  chiefly  upon  regimen  and  the  patient’s  own 
endeavours,  yet  we  fhall  mention  a few  things  which 
may  be  of  fervice  in  relieving  fome  of  the  more  violent 
fymptoms. 

In  the  fir  ft  flage  of  a confunuption,  the  cough  may 
fometimes  be  appeafed  by  bleeding  ; and  the  expecto- 
ration may  be  promoted  by  the  following  medicines  : 
Take  frefh  fquills,  gum  ammoniac,  add  powdered  car-' 
etainum  feeds,  of  each  a quarter  of  an  ounce  ; beat  them 
together  in  a mortar,  and  if  the  mafs  prove  too  hard 
for  pill?,  a little  of  any  kind  of  fyrup  may  be  added  to 
it.  This  may  be  formed  into  pills  of  a moderate  fize, 
and  four  or  five  of  them  taken  twice  or  thrice  a day  j 
according  as  the  patient’s  ftomach  will  bear  them. 

The  lac  ammoniacum , or  milk  of  gum-ammoniac,  as 
it  is  called,  is  likewife  a proper  medicine  in  this  flage 
of  the  difeafe.  It  may  be  ufed  as  direaed  in  the 

pleurify.  . . 

A mixture  made  of  equal  parts  oflemon-ju.ee,  fine 
honey,  and  fyrup  of  poppies,  may  likewile  be  ufed. 
Four  ounces  of  each  of  thefe  may  be  firqmered  toge- 
ther in  a fauce-pan,  over  a gentle  fire,  and  a table* 
poonful  of  it  taken  at  any  time  when  the  cough  is 

roublefome.  . , , , 

It  is  common  in  this  flage  of  the  difeafe  to  load  the 
ratient’s  ftomach  with  oily  and  balfamic  medicines- 
Thefe,  inftead  of  removing  the  caufe  of  the  dileaie, 
tend  rather  to  increafe  it  by  healing  the  blood,  while 
they  pall  the  appetite,  relax  the  folids,  and  prov^  every 
way  hurtful  to  the  patient. _ Whatever  is  ufed  for  re- 
moving the  cough,  befides  riding  and  other  proper 
gimenfought  to*be  medicines  of  a fltarp  and  cleanfing 
nature;  as  ©xynwl,  fyrup  of  lemon,  &c. 
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j^cjcfs  feem  to  have  peculiarly  good  effects  in  this 
difeafc  \ they  both  tend  to  quench  the  patient’s  third 
and  to  cool  the  blood.  The  vegetable  acids,  as  apples 
oranges,  lemons,  &c.  appear  to  be  the  molt  proper.  I 
have  known  patients  fuck  the  juice  of  feveral  lemons 
every  day  with  manifeft  advantage,  and  would  for  this 
reafon  recommend  acid  vegetables  to  be  taken  in  as 
great  quantity  as  the  flomach  will  bear  them. 

For  the  patient’s  drink,  vve  would  recommend  in- 
fufions  of  the  bitter  plants,  as  ground-ivy,  the  leffer 
centaury,  camomile  flowers,  or  water  trefoil.  * Thefe 
inlufions  may  be  drank  at  pleafure.  They  flrengthen 
the  ftomach,  promote  digeflion,  and  at  the  fame  time 
anfwer  all  the  purpofes  of  dilution,  and  quench  third 
much  better  than  things  that  are  lufcious  or  fweet.  But 
if  the  patient  fpit  blood,  he  ought  to  u'e,  for  his  or- 
dinary drink,  infufions  or  decodtions  of  the  vulnerary 
roots,  plants,  kc.  f 

There  are  many  other  mucilaginous  plants  and  feeds, 
of  a healing  and  agglutinating  nature,  from  which  de- 
codtions or  intufrons  may  be  prepared  with  the  fame 
intention  ; as  the  orches,  the  quince-feed,  coltsloot, 
linfeed,  farfapariila,  kc.  It  is  not  neceffary  to  mention 
the  different  ways  in  which  thefe  may  be  prepared. 
Simple  infufion  or  boiling  is  all  that  is  neceffary,  and 
the  dofe  may  be  at  difcretion. 

The  conferve  of  rofes  is  here  peculiarly  proper.  It 
may  either  be  put  into  the  decodtion  above  prescribed, 
or  eaten  by  icfelf.  No  benefit  is  to  be  expected  from 
trifling  dofes  of  this  medicine.  I never  knew  it  of 
any  fervice,  unlefs  where  three  or;  four  ounces  at 
lealt  were  ufed  daily  for  a confiderable  time.  In  this 
way  I have  feen  it  produce  very  happy  effects,  and 
would  recommend  it  wherever  there  is  a difcharge  of 
blood  from  ti  e lungs. 

When  the  fpitting  yjp  of  grofs  matter,  oppreffion  of 
the  break,  and  the  hedtic  fymptoms,  fhew  that  an  impoft- 
hume  is  formed  in  the  lungs,  we  would  recommend  the 

The  dccBctjon  of  t Vie  lichen  Iflandicus  may  be  ufed’ with  great 
advantage  as  a drink,  it’3  bitternefs  flrengthens  the  ftomach,  while 
the  pupilage  it  contains,  renders  it  highly  nutritious.  &.  P.  13. 
t See  App'"  dix,  Vulnerary  Dcoclion. 
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Peruvian  bark,  shat  being  the  only  drug' which  has  any 
chance  to  counteract  the  general  tendency  which  thl 
humours  then  have  to  putrefa&ron. 

An  ounceof  the  bark  in  powder  may  be  divided  mtd 
eighteen  or  twenty  dofeS,  of  which  one  may  be  taken1 
.ev;  ry  , three  hours  through  the  day,  in  a little  fyrup,  of 
a cup  of  horehound  tea. 

ii  the  bark  fhould  happen  to  purge,  it  may  be  made, 
into  an  eledtuary,  with  the  cenferve  of  rofes,  thus:' 
Take  old  conferve  of  rofes,  a quarter  of  a pound  ; Pe-' 
ruvian  bark,  a quarter  of  an  ounce;  fyrup  of  oranue  or 
lemon,  as  much  as  will  make  it  of  the  confidence  of 
honey.  This  quantity  will  ferve  the  patient  four  or 
five  days,  and  may  be  repeated  as  there  is  occafion. 

Such  as  cannot  take  the  bark  in  fubdance,  may  in- 
fufe  it  in  cold  water.  This  feemsto  be  the  bed  men- 
ftruumfor  extracting  the  virtues  of  that  drug.  Half  an 
ounce  of  bark  in  powder  may  be  infufed  for  twenty-four 
hours  in  half  an  Englidi  pint  of  water.  Afterwards, 
let  it  be  pafied  through  a fine  drainer,  and  ah  ordinary 
tea-cupful  of  it  taken  three  or  four  times  a-day. 

We  would  not  recommend  the  bark  while  there  are 
any  fymptoms  of  an  inflammation  ot  the  bread  ; but. 
when  it  is  certainly  known  that  matter  is  co'le&ing 
there,  it  is  one  of  the  bed  medicines  which  can  be  liPed. 
Few  patients,  indeed,  have  refolution  enough  to  give 
the  bark  a fair  trial  at  this  period  of  the  cifeafe,  other- 
wife  we  have  reafon  to  believe  that  fome  benefit  might 
be  reaped  from  it. 

When  it  is  evident  that  there  is  an  impodhume  in 
the  bread,  and  the  matter  can  neither  be  fpit  up  nor  car- 
ried off  by  abforption,  the  patient  mud  endeavour  to 
make  it  break  inward  1-y,  by  drawing  in  the  (teams  of 
warnfwateror  vinegar  with  his  breath,  -coughing,  laugh'-  " 
ing,  or  bawling  aloud,  &c.  When  it  happens  to  bur  ft 
within  the  lungs,  the  matter  may  be  difcharged  by  the 
mouth.  Sometimes  indeed,  the  binding  of  the  vomica 
occafions  'immediate  death,  by  fudbCatitig  the  patient. 
When  the  quaritity  of  matter  is  greaty  and  the  patient’s 
ftrength  exhaufted,. tins  is  ccnimcuiiv  the  cafe.  At  any 
rat-e,.  thg  patient  is  ready  to  fi J1  into  a fwoori,  ani 
flrould  have  volatile  fairs  or  fritits  held  to  his  noie. 

a If 
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If  the  matter  difcharged  be  thick,  and  the  cough  and 
breathing  become  eafier,  there  may  be  fome  hopes  of  a 
cure.  The  d:et  at  this  time  ought  to  be  light,  but  re- 
iterative, as  chicken  broths,  fago-gruel,  rice  milk,  See* 
the  drink,  butter-milk  or  whey,  fweetened  with  honey. 
This  is  likewife  a proper  time  for  ufing  the  Peruvian 
bark,  which  may  betaken  as  directed  above. 

If  the  vomica  or  impofthume  Ihould  difcharge  itfelf 
into  the  cavity  of  the  bread,  between  the  pleura  and  the 
lungs,  there  is  no  way  of  getting  the  matter  out,  but  by 
an  incifion,  as  has  already  been  obferved.  As  this  ope- 
ration mud  always  be  performed  by  a furgeon,  it  is  not 
neceflary  here  to  defcribe  it.  We  1 h a 1 1 only  add,  that 
it  is  not  fo  dreg  ful  as  people  are  apt  to  imagine,  and 
that  it  is  the  only  chance  the  patient  in  this  calehas  for 
his  life. 

A NERVOUS  CONSUMPTION,  is  a wafting  or 
decay  of  the  whole  body,  without  any  confiderable  de- 
gree of  fever,  cough,  or  difficulty  of  breathing.  It 
is  attended  with  indigeftion,  weaknefs,  want  of  ap- 
petite, &c. 

Thofe  who  are  of  a fretful  temper,  who  indulge  i» 
fpirituous  liquors,  or  who  breathe  an  unwholefome  air, 
are  moft  liable  to  this  difeafe. 

We  would  chiefly  recommend,  for  the  cure  of  a ner- 
vous confumption,a  light  and  nourifliing  diet,  plenty  of 
exercife  in  a free  open  air,  and  the  ufe  of  fuch  bitters 
as  brace  and  ftrengthenthe  ftomach  ; as  the  Peruvian 
bark,  gentian-root,  camomile,  horebound,  Sec.  Thefe 
may  be  infufed  in  water  or  wine,  and  a glafs  of  it  drank, 
frequently. 

It  will  greatly  affift  the  digeftion,  and  promote  the 
«ure  of  this  difeafe,  to  take  twice  a-day,  twenty  or  thirty 
drops  of  the  elixir  of  vitriol  in  a glafs  of  wine  or  water, 
d he  chalybeate  wine  is  likewife  an  excellent  medicine 
in  this  cafe.  It  ftrengthens  the  folids,  and  powerfully 
-alftlts, Nature  in  the  preparation  of  good  blood  *: 

Agreeable  amufements,  cheerful  company,  and  riding 

* See  Appendix,  Chalybeate  Wine . 
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about,  are  however  preferable  to  all  medicines  in  this 
difeafe.  Foi  which  reafon,  when  the  patient  can  afford 
it,  we  would  recommend  a long  journey  of  pleafure,  at 
the  moft  likely  means  to  reffore  his  health. 

VVbat  is  called  a fymptomaiic  confumption , cannot  be 
cured  without  fir  ft  removing  the  difeafe  by  which  it  is 
occafioned.  Ihus  when  a confumption  proceeds  from 
the  fcrophula,  or  king’s  evil,  from  the  fcurvy,  the 
afthma,  the  vrnereal  dileafe,  &c.  a due  attention  muff 
be  paid  to  the  malady  born  whence  it  arifes,  and  the 
regimen  and  medicine  direiled  accordingly. 

When  cxcejivs  evacuations  of  any  kind  occafion  a 
confumption,  they  mult  not  only  be  reftrained,  but  the 
patient’s  ilrength  mult  be  reftored  by  gentle  exercife, 
nourifhing  diet,  and  generous  cordials.  Young  and  de- 
licate mothers  often  fall  into  confumptions,  oy  giving 
fuck  too  long.  As  foon  as  they  perceive  their  ftrength 
and  appetice  begin  to  fail,  they  ought  immediately  to 
wean  the  child,  or  provide  another  nurfe,  otherwife 
they  cannot  expect  a cure. 

Beforewe  quit  this  fubject,  we  would  earneftly  recom- 
mend it  to  all,  as  they  with  to  avoid  confumptions, 
to  take  as  much  exercife  without  doors  as  they  can,  to 
avoid  unwho.efome  air,  and  to  ftudy  fobriety.  Con- 
fumptions owe  their  prefent  incrcafe  not  a little  to  the 
fafhion  of  fitting  up  late,  eating  hot  fuppers,  and  fpend- 
ing  every  evening  over  a bowl  of  punch  or  other  firong 
liquors.  Theie  liquors,  when  too  freely  ufed,  not  only 
hurt  the  digefrion,  and  fpoil  the  appetite,  but  heat 
and  inflame  the  blood,  and  fet  the  whole  conflitution 
on  fire. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  chapter  I inferted  an  obfer- 
vation  of  Dr.  Arbuthnot’s,  that  in  his  time,  con- 
fumptions made  up  above  one-tenth  part  of  the  bills  of 
mortality  in  and  about  London.  I alfo  expreffed  my 
fear  that  the  proportion  was  now  greater,  though  I had 
not  made  the  calculation.  My  reafon  for  thinking  fo  is, 
that  the  education  of  young  people  becomes  every  day 
more  effeminate,  and  that  an  effeminate  education 
produces  a delicacy  of  habit,  which  paves  the  way  to 
confumption.  Asalltheothercaufesofa  declineoperated 

with 
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with  as  much  force  about  fifty  years  ago  as  they  do  now, 
the  increafe  in  the  number  of  victims  can  only  be  af- 
ciibed  to  the  enervating  change  which  has  taken  place 
in  the  phyfical  treatment  of  children.  1 he  ieeds  of 
difeafe  are  fown,  as  it  were,  in  the  cradle,  and  the 
fountain  of  life  is  poifoned  in  its  fource. 

In  tracing  the  various  caufes  of  confumptions,  I en- 
tered into  minuter  details,  to  put  people  more  upon 
their  guard,  as  the  difeafe  when  deeply  feated  feldom 
admits  of  a cure.  Not  but  there  are  plenty  of  perfons  in 
London,  who  confidently  undertake  to  perform  cures 
in  the  moil  hopelefs  flages  of  the  complaint,  though 
phyficians  have  not  been  fo  happy  as  to  find  out  the  art. 
Perhaps  the  only  art  which  the  others  have  difcovered, 
or  which  they  have  ever  fludied,  is  the  art  of  impu- 
dence and  deception.  1 

An  ignorant  man  advertifes  a fyrup  for  the  cure  of 
confumptions.  The  people  fwallow  it  j and  the  man 
gets  a fortune,  though  he  never  cured  a confumption  in 
his  life.  Indeed,  there  is  no  occafion  for  the  quack  to 
cure  any  difeafe.  The  patient  imagines  he  feels  relief, 
and  that  anfwers  the  quack’s  purpofe  as  much  as  if  he 
really  did.  Even  if  he  feels  no  relief,  he  will  fay  that 
he  does.  No  man  will  fuffer  his  underftanding  to  be 
impeached  for  having  applied  to  a quack,  when  he  can 
fo  eafily  get  rid  of  the  laugh  by  pretending  to  have 
experienced  great  benefit  from  the  medicine. 

But  to  return  to  my  former  argument : as  confump- 
tions feldom  admit  of  a cure,  the  utmoft  care  fhould  be 
exerted  to  avoid  them.  The  bell  general  caution  I can 
give,  is  to  guard  againft  catching  cold,  the  fruitful  mo- 
ther of  confumptions,  and  of  many  other  diforders. 
How  this  is  to  be  done,  will  be  more  fully  explained 
when  I come  to  treat  of  colds  and  coughs,  the  bane  of 
this  ifland,  and  the  fource  of  numberlcfs  difeafes,  efpe- 
cially  among  the  young,  gay,  and  thoughtlefs  part  of 
the  community,  who  have  no  fear  of  any  ill  until  it 
overtakes  them,  when  it  is  generally  too  late  to  prevent 
the  fatal  confequences. 

N 2 
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On  the  means  of  preventing  Pulmonary  Confumption. 

* Human  beings  are  fo  conftituted  that  they  can  exifl: 
but  for  a very  ffi  or  t period  of  time  without  inhaling  a- 
frefh  portion  of  atmofpheric  air.  The  uninterrupted  re- 
petition of  this  procefs,  which  is  abfolutely  requifite  for 
the  fupport  of  life,  implies  a perpetual  date  of  acti- 
vity in  the  organs  by  means  of  winch  it  is  carried  on. 
This  alternate  ftate  of  dilatation  and  contraction  of  the 
lungs  neceffarily  forms  a great  impediment  ro  the  cure 
of  any  wound  or  ulceration  taking  place  in  their  fub- 
ftance,  by  the  lame  procefs  employed  by  Nature  to 
heal  injuries  in  other  parts  of  the  living  body  which 
admit  of  a temporary  ftate  of  quietude  and  repofe.  The 
llightell  degree  of  difeafed  aCtionoccurring  in  an  organ  fo 
dTentially  important  to  the  maintenance  of  exiftence  is 
Efficient  to  create  alarm,  which  our  melancholy  expe- 
rience of  the  inefficacy  of  the  art  of  medicine  to  remove 
chronic  affections  of  the  organs  of  refpiration  has 
no  tendency  to  diminilh.  A Angle  opportunity  of 
infpedting  the  ftate  of  the  lungs  of  a perfon  dead  of 
pulmonary  confumption,  might,  I have  frequently 
thought,  fuffiee  to  correct  the  pretenfions  of  thole  who 
propofe  to  cure  this  difeafe  after  it  is  confirmed,  by  the 
adminift ration  of  medicine.  But  the  impracticability  of 
a cure  ought  to  render  us  proportionably  more  attentive 
to  the  means  of  prevention,  from  which  much  may 
be  expended,  provided  they  are  employed  at  a Efficiently 
early  period. 

Pulmonary  confumption  may  be  divided  into  two 
kinds,  which  it  is  of  importance  even  in  a prophy- 
lactic point  of  view  to  difcriininate  from  each  other. 
— The  lungs  may  be  injured  by  a blow,  or  pierced 
by  a wound.  Inflammation  may  take  place  in 
them  from  over-exertion,  in  confequence  of  the  Hop- 
page  of  fome  cuftomary  evacuation,  or  from  expofure 
to  cold,  giving  rife  to  pleurify  or  peripneumopy ; and 
thefe  difeafes  may  terminate  in  confumption  in  perfons 

who 
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avho  have  no  natural  predifpofition  to  that  complaint. 
This  fpecies  of  the  difeafe  may  be  cermed  fymptomatic, 
'and  occafionally  admits  of  being  cured,  by  removing 
•the  caufe  from  whence  it  originated.  Sometimes  when 
an  abfcefs  has  formed  in  the  lungs,  which  is  termed  a 
vomica,  and  produces  all  the  fymptoms  of  pbthifis,  it  will 
at  length  break  either  internally,  when  the  matteT  is 
-coughed  up,  or  point  externally,  and  admit  of  being 
opened  ; after  its  contents  are  evacuated,  it  will  heal  up, 
and  the  patient  completely  recover. 

The  other  fpecies  of  confumption  may  be  denomi- 
nated hereditary,  as  being  derived  either  from  a parent, 
or  occafonally  from  fome  more  diflant  relative.  As  we 
perceive  children  to  referable  their  parents  in  the 
features  of  their  face,  and  in  the  difpofition  of  their 
minds,  fo  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  they  alfo  re*- 
femble  them  in  the  internal  organization  of  the  body, 
on  the  peculiar  Itrufture  of  which,  a predifpofition 
to  future  difeafe  muft  necelfarily  depend.  And  that 
children  are  in  fafl  liable  to  the  difeafes  of  their  parents, 
we  have  manifold  and  decifive  proofs.  How  frequently 
do  we  fee  a perfon  at  a certain  time  of  life  become  fo 
like  what  a father  was  at  the  fame  period,  that  he  feems 
•to  fill  the  identical  place  in  fociety  thafthe  formeroccu- 
pied.  In  like  manner,  at  certain  periods  of  life,  do  chil- 
dren become  liable  to  the  difeafes  of  their  parents,  and 
confumption,  gout,  or  dropfy  make  their  appearance, 
the  germs  of  which  muft  have  lain  in  the  fyftem  from  the 
earlieft  period  of  exiftence,  although  they  did  not  dif- 
clole  themfelves  till  their  due  feafon.  And  not  only 
do  we  fee  that  children  are  peculiarly  prone  to  the  dif- 
eafes of  that  parent  to  whom  they  bear  the  greateft  per- 
form! fimilarity,  but  as  we  occafionally  perceive  the  refem- 
blance  of  lome  more  remote  anceflor  break  our,  as  it 
were,  in  a family,  fo  we  IIkiII  find  the  conftitution  and 
difeafes  of  that  child  differ  from  thole  of  its  immediate 
parents,  an  f partake  rather  of  the  nature  of  the 
progenitor  whom  it  molt  refembles. 

Thefe.  circumftances  are  thus  particularly  noted, 
teaufe  it  is  only  in  cafes  where  the  predifpofition  to 
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to  this  difrafe  is  fufpedted  at  a very  early  period  of  life, 
that  the  means  of  prevention  can  be  employed  With  any 
reasonable  profpedt  of  fuccefs.  For  the  fame  reafon 
alfo  I am  defirous  of  attracting  the  attention  to  a point 
of  fimilarity  between  parents  and  children  which  has 
not  hitherto  been  i ufficient ly  attended  to.  The  form 
and  ftrudture  of  the  nails  of  both  exir  inities  affords 
an  excellent  criterion  to  enal  le  us  to  judge  which  of  the 
parents  the  offspring  mofl  refetnbles  in  conflitution.  I 
have  known  the  peculiar  ftrudture  of  a toe-nail  mark 
certain  individuals  of  a family  for  feveral  fucceffive 
generations.  Although  thcfe  parts  of  the  human  body 
do  not  make  their  appearance  earlier  than  about  the 
fixth  month  of  the  foetal  age,  they  indicate  very  decidedly 
the  predominant  influence  of  the  parent  whom  the 
child  molt  refembles  in  conflitution.  It  is  alfo  a 
curious  faff  that  the  horns  of  animals,  wh  ch  often  do 
not  appear  till  feveral  months  after  birth,  afford  the 
bed:  criterion  for  diftingui firing  the  peculiar  breed  or 
race,  to  thole  who  are  converfant  with  fuch  fubjefts. 

But  certain  peculiarities  in  the  flructure  of  the  nails 
afford  alfo  a ffrong  indication  of  the  propenfity  to 
phthifis.  In  forming  an  opinion  concerning  the  proba- 
ble future  occurrenceof  this difeafe,  thenailsoughtalways 
to  be  carefully  examined  and  compared  with  thole  of  the 
parents.  If  thefepans  of  the  body  are  large,  of  an  oblong 
fhape,of  a fmooth texture,  and  a pinkcolour.corlingover 
the  tipsof  the  fingers, the  laft  joint  of  which  is  commonly 
fomewhat  enlarged,  there  is  much  reafon  to  fufpedt  a 
phthificaltendency.  If,  moreover,  w'e  find  a {lender  con- 
formation of  the  body,  fine  (kin  and  hair,  a fl trill  voice 
eafily  rendered  hoarie,  hollownefs  of  the  temples,  found 
teeth,  and  an  expanded  pupil  of  the  eye,  there  is  little 
doubt  but  a perfonfoconflitu  ted  will  at  fome  futureperiod 
cf  life  become  the  victim  of  pulmonary  conlumption. 

The  aggregate  of  thefe  appearances  conffitute  what 
is  termed  delicacy  of  conflitution.  Ibis  habit  of  body 
is  frequently  accompanied  by  fuperior  powers  of  mind. 
Individuals  indeed  who  feem  almofl  to  approach  the 
perfection  of  our  fpecies  are  peculiarly  marked  as  the 

victims 
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victims  of  pulmonary  confumptions.  This  faCt  not 
only  furnifbes  a ftrong  motive  for  endeavouring  to  pre- 
vent the  fir  ft  attack  of  affections  of  the  lungs,  bur  affords 
alfofome  grounds  to  encourage  the  expectation  of  fucccfs. 
Soundness  of  teeth,  a marked  concomitant  of  thephthi- 
fical  habit,  is  commonly  confidered  as  one  of  the  fureft 
figns  of  a found  conftitution.  A variety  of  examples 
might  alfo  be  adduced  of  perfons,  who,  after  having 
fubdued  by  regimen  and  medicine,  phthifical  fymptoms 
with  which  they  were  threatened  in  their  youth,  have 
protracted  exiftence  to  a very  advanced  period  of  life. 
As  the  propenfity  to  (his  difeafe  inuft  neceffarily  be  the 
refulc  of  a certain  combination  of  habits  continued  per- 
haps from  one  generation  to  another,  combined  with 
the  peculiar  circumftances  in  which  the  individual  is 
placed  ; it  is  reafonable  to  fuppofe  that,  by  changing 
the  former,  and  counteracting  the  latter,  the  general 
conftitution  might  be  changed. 

Pulmonary  coniumprion  is  a difeafe  ahnoft  peculiar 
to  a ceitain  zone  of  northern  latitude,  in  which  the 
Britifh  Ifles  are  included.  A little  farther  to  the  north 
or  to  the  fouth,  the  ravages  of  thefe  complaints  are 
comparatively  trifling.  The  only  natural  caufe  to  which 
this  can  with  propriety  be  attributed  is  the' fluctuation  of 
our  atmofpheric  temperature  between  the  confines  of 
heat  and  cold.  The  encreafed  frequency  of  pulmonic 
complaints  which  has  accompanied  the  more  general  dif- 
fufion  of  wealth,  and  confequent  habits  of  luxurious 
living  in  this  country,  affords,  I think,  fufficient  proof 
that  tender  and  indulgent  treatment  are  not  the  beft 
meam  of  obviating  them.  What  are  the  claffes  of  man- 
kind moli  fufceptible  of,  and  mod  injured  by  the  impref- 
fions  of  heat  and  cold  } Precifely  thole  who  are  leafl 
expofed  to  their  influence.  Sedentary  artificers,  who 
neceffarily  pafs  their  days  in  clofe  and  heated  chambers, 
are  fwept  off  in  uncountable  numbers  by  pulmonaty 
confuniption;  while  failors,  ploughmen^  butchers,  and 
all  perfons  whofe  occupations  lead  them  to  be  much  in 
the  open  air,  enjoy  a comparative  immunity  from  the 
attack  of  this  difeafe.  Among  the  native  inhabitants 
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of  America,  DcCtor  Rufh  informs  us,  that  pulmonary 
confumption  is  unknown*,  bur  in  proportion  as  they 
adopt  the  arts  and  manners  of-civilized  life,  do  they 
become  liable  to  the  fatal  influence  of  this  complaint. 

When  a wealthy  parent  fees  a delicate  child  fhiver 
at  the  frefhnefs  of  the  breeze,  a natural  propenfity  leads 
him  to  avert  this  unpleafant  feeling  by  the  means  he 
can  molt  readily  command,  clofe  apartments,  and  warm 
qlothing.  Buthe  thus  augments  that  very  delicacy  of 
eonflitution  he  fhould  endeavour  to  counteract.  The 
variations  of  atmofpheric  temperature  are  moftfenfibly 
felt  by  thofe  who  are  caled  in  the  thickeft  clothing  ; as 
plants  reared  in  the  hot-houfe  are  lead  able  to  bear  the 
bfafts  of  winter.  Contrail  the  leaden-coloured  vifage, 
and  the  ehilblained  toes  and  fingers  of  the  puny 
tchoolboy,  Ihivering  and  crawling  along  the  ftreet  in  a 
winter’s  day,  with  the  appearance  of  the  country  lad 
of  equal  years  employed  3.II  day  in  following  the  plough, 
the  furface  of  his  body,  in  place  of  being  chilled  by 
the  cold,  is  roufed  to  a pate  of  aClive  inflammation,  his 
countenance  glows  wirhthe  genuine  hue  of  health,  and 
his  wholeframe  befpeaks  elaflicity  and  vigour. 

Surely  from  this  example  we  might  be  taught  the 
molt  effectual  method  of  averting  delicacy  of  conftitu* 
tion,  being  careful  to  modify  the  means  according  to 
the  objeCt  we  have  to  operate  upon.  Let  the  child 
whofe  wealth  can  command,  and  wbofe  future  exigence 
isoffuflkient  importance  to  juflify  fuch  attention,  re  fide 
in  a part  of  the  country  where  the  foil  is  chalk  or  lime- 
ftone,  and  the  air  pure.  Let  him  be  abroad  all  day,  and 
during  every  kind  of  weather,  provided  he  is  employed 
in  a Clive  exercife  ; let  him  be  guarded  againft  fuddenly 
approaching,  or  fitting  much  over  the  lire  even  in 
winter.  Let  the  habit  of  retiring  early  to  bed  and 
leaving  it  early  in  the  morning  be  ftri&ly  enforced. 
Let  him  wear  no  more  clothes  than  are  requisite  to 
guard  againft  cold 5 and  plunge  into  the  fea,  or  a river 
lor  a.  moment,  daily,  during  the  three  warmed  months 
of  liim.mer.  The  phthi.lkal  habit  is  in  general  attended 
by  a precocity  of  mtpjleCt  vvhich  it  is  of  mordhnport- 
ance  to  chuck  than  to  c.xgurage.  Jn.lych  iuftances 
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the  improvement  of  the  mind  fhould  be  confidered  as  a 
i'econdary  objeft,  and  may  well  be  podponed  till  a cer- 
tain (bare  ofmobuftnefs  of  conditution  has  been  enfured. 
This  kind  ofcorporeal  education  is  obvioufiy  incompa- 
tible with  the  ufual  difcipline  of  fchools  whether  pri- 
vate or  public,  and  can  only  be  advifeable  where  the 
importance  of  the  object  juftines  the  various  facrifices 
that  mull  be  made  in  order  to  attain  it. 

I very  recently  had  occafion  to  fee  the  fuccefs  of  this 
plan  completely  exemplified.  Every  poffible  attention 
was  paid  to  the  health  of  a delicate  child  by  its 
.anxious  parents.  He  lived  in  fpacious  apartments  in 
an  open  and  airy  part  of  London ; was  carried  abroad 
feveral  times  every  day  that  it  did  not  rain;  and  the 
diet  was  regulated  with  every  atteation  to  propriety. 
Not  with  Handing  all  this  care  the  flefii  of  this  child 
was  flabby.,  he  was  averfe  to  exercife,  the  belly 
became  prominent,  and  the  glands  on  each  fide  of  the 
neck  were  very  confiderably  enlarged.  In  this  Hate  the 
child  was  removed  the  beginning  of  lad  fummer  to  a 
dry  and  healthy  fituauon  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
fea.  There  it  ran  about  and  bathed  along  with  other 
children  of  a fimilar  age.  No  particular  attention  was 
jyiid  to  drefs  or  diet.  In  the  courfe  of  a few  months 
the  tumid  abdomen  fubfided,  the  fvvellings  of  the  neck 
difappeared,  the  flefh  became  firm,  and  this  child,  whole 
life  had  been  defpaiied  of,  and  was  fent  from  home  as 
on  a forlorn  hope,  returned  vigorous,  active,  and 
Wealthy. 

But  precautions  againdihis  infidious  difeafeare  rarely 
had  recoutfe  to  at  fo  early  a period  of  life.  The  buoyant 
fpiritsand  a&ivepropenfities  of  its  dedinedviflimsrarely 
excite  fufpic.ion  either  in  themlelves  or  their  triends'of 
the  approaching  miiehief.  As  the  age  of  puberty  ap- 
proaches,other  indications  of  thepropeniicy  to  phthifis  are 
developed.  1 he  narrow  and  elongated  form  of  the  ched 
becomes  more  apparent,  and  is  chiefly  indicated  by  the 
prominence  of  the  lhoulders,  which  Hand  cut  from  it 
on  each  fide  (omewhat  like  wings.  A bread  deep  ched, 
the  trail fverJe  feftion  of  which  approaches  the  circle, 
chords  thg  btft  criterion  of  a healthy  and  vigorous  con- 
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formation  of  the  body,  not  only  in  man  but  in  all  the 
kinds  of  quadrupeds  which  are  fubfervient  to  his  wants. 
For  the  fupport  of  life  it  is  neceffary  that?  nearly  one 
half  of  the  blood  fhould  circulate  through  the  lungs  in 
the  fame  time  that  the  remainder  paffes  through  the  reft 
of  the  body.  But  if  the  lungs  are  prevented  from 
expanding  to  their  proper  magnitude  in  confequence  of 
being  confined  within  the  limits  of  a narrow  thorax, 
their  proper  blood  veffels  muft  be  proportionally  dimi- 
nifhed  in  number  as  well  as  in  dimenfions,  and  on  any 
fudden  pufli  of  blood, their  coats,  already  over  diftended, 
muft  be  prone  to  rupture.  At  this  period  of  life  too, 
thereis  evidently  an  effort  of  the  conftitution  endeavouring 
to  expand  every  part  to  a ftate  of  full  perfection.  This 
is  evinced  by  frequent  difeharges  of  blood  from  the 
nofe.  The  veffels  of  that  part  readily  heal,  but  an  ac- 
cident of  the  fame  kind  taking  place  from  the  lungs, 
not  unfrequently  lays  the  foundation  of  confump- 
tion. 

This  temporary  fulnefs  of  blood  ought  to  be  counter- 
acted, by  ftriCtly  adhering  to  a diet  of  the  farinacea  and 
ripe  fruits.  Animal  food  and  fermented  liquors  ought 
to  be  rigidly  prohibited.  Even  milk  often  proves  too 
nutritious.  Exercife  fhould  he  regular  but  gentle. 
Sudden  and  violent  exertions  are  extremely  hazardous. 
Riding  on  horfeback  is  preferable  to  any  other  kind  of 
geftation.  Such  efforts  of  the  voice  as  are  required  in 
finging,  or  playing  on  any  wind  inrtrument  of  mufic,' 
frequently  produce  difeharges  of  blood  Iroin  the  lungs ; 
but  the  praClice  of  reading  or  reciting  for  fome  time 
together  ina  moderate  tone  of  voice,  tendsto  ftrengthen 
thefe  organs,  and  to  diminifh  the  danger  of  pulmonary 
hemorrhage  from  any  fudden  exertion. 

During  the  circulation  of  the  blood  through  the  lungs, 
a principle  neceffary  to  the  fupport  of  life  is  abforbed 
from  the  air;  and  variousmatters,  the  longercontinuance 
of  which  in  the  body  would  be  noxious,  are  alio  dif- 
charged  in  the  form  of  vapour  or  gas.  Thai  there  is 
befides  no  inconfiderable  quantity  of  aqueous  fluid 
fecreted  and  difeharged  from  the  lungs,  every  perfon 
muft  be  convinced,  who  has  attended  to  the  cftpofition 
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of  watery  particles  that  takes  place  from  the  breath 
in  a frolty  day.  Of  the  whole  quantity  of  perfpirable 
matter  difcharged  from  the  furface  of  the  body  in  any 
given  portion  of  time,  that  exhaled  from  the  Surface  of 
the  lunas  may  be  eftimated  as  amounting  to  one  third. 
The  fkin  and  the  lungs  being  both  fecreting  furfaces, 
muftalfo  be  confidered  as  organs  mutually  compenfating 
or  balancing  each  other.  If  the  fkin  be  fuddenly  chilled, 
a larger  lhare  of  perfpirable  matter  will  endeavour  to 
efcapeby  the  lungs,  as  being  an  internal,  and  therefore 
a warmer  furface.  It  is  not  furprifing  that  this  effort 
Ihould  in  a delicate  organ  be  productive  of  derangement 
and  difeafe,  and  accordingly  we  daily  hear  people  dating 
their  firft  attack  of  pulmonary  complaints  from  fitting 
in  a cold  place  after  having  been  overheated,  from 
being  thoroughly  foaked  with  rain,  or  from  bathing 
in  an  improper  flate  of  the  fylfem. 

The  purpofe  of  thefe  obfervations  is  to  enforce  the  pro- 
priety ofmaintainingcutaneousperfpiration,  and  endea- 
vouring to  render  the  furface  of  the  body  lefs  fufceptible 
ofatmofpheric  variations.  Inperfonsofa  phthifical  habit 
the  fkin  is  in  general  either  dry  or  clammy,  both  of 
which  conditions  betoken  deficient  perfpiration.  The 
moft  effeClual  means  of  removing  this  morbid  (late  of 
the  furface  of  the  body  is  the  fedulous  ufe  of  cutaneous 
friction.  # Why  a practice  on  which  the  ancient  phy- 
ficians  placed  fo  much  dependance  not  only  for  the 
cure  of  many  difeafes,  but  in  a pre-eminent  manner  for 
the  prefervation  of  health,  fhould  have  in  modern  times 
fallen  fo  completely  into  neglect,  it  is  not  perhaps  eafy 
to  account  ; although  at  prelent  nothing  feems  to  be 
confidered  as  medicine  except  what  is  taken  into  the 
ftomach ; as  if  the  due  regulation  of  air  and  exercife 

did  not  furnifh  means  of  recovery,  at  lead:  as  efficacious 
as  drugs. 

Cutaneous  friction  is  moft  advantageoufly  performed 
by  means  of  a fleffi  brufii.  To  be  of  any  effential  ufe 
this  inftrument  ought  to  be  of  a much  harder  texture 
than  thole  commonly  offered  for  fale.  The  moft  fa- 
vourable feafon  for  this  pradfice  is  not  immediately  on 
getting  out  of  bed.  There  exifts  a fenfibility  of  the 
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Ikin  nt  that  time  which  renders  the  application  of  the 
bruih  painful  and  unpleafant.  After  the  curtomary 
diurnal  evacuation  of  the  bowels  has  taken  place,  the 
perfon  fhbuld  (trip,  and  applying  this  inftrument  to 
various  parts  of  the  body  in  lucceflion,  commencing 
with  the  cheft,  continue  the  fri&ion  until  an  unl- 
verfal  rednefs  and  glow  takes  place  over  the  whole 
itrrface  of  the  body.  The  temporary  expofure  of 
the  naked  body  to  the  air  of  the  chamber  during 
this  operation,  accuftoms  the  fkin  to  a certain  variety 
of  temperature,  whiie  any  danger  of  taking  cold,  is 
completely  obviated  by  the  exercife,  as  a perfon  ought 
always,  if  his  ftrength  permit,  to  rub  himfelf.  Though 
fometvhat  painful  and  irkfome  at  firft,  this  operation, 
like  all  the  red  of  our  active  habits,  gradually  becomes 
pleafant,  and  at  length  necdfary,  fo  that  a perfon  ac- 
cuftomed  to  it  feels  himfelf  uncomfortable  if  he  has 
omitted  for  a day  his  ufual  exercife. 

From  regularly  perfeverihg  for  fome  length  of  time 
in  this  pradicel  have  obferved  a very  obvious  alteration 
produced  in' the  texture  of  the  fkin.  It  appears  to  ac- 
quire thicknefs,  and  to  become  mellow  arid  pliable,  a 
condition  very  different  from  that  of  perfons  difpofed 
ro  phthifis,  whofe  fkin  is  commonly  thin  and  harfb. 
The  mufcles  alfo  feem  to  derive  firmnefs  from  this 
pradice.  The  brufh  will  alfo  be  found  daily  to  remove 
nofmall  quantity  of  furfuraceous matter,  which,  whether 
It  be  infpiffated  perfpiration  adhering  to  the  fuiface,  or 
particles  of  decaying  cuticle,  is  certainly  better  awa}\ 
This  pradice  alfo  removes  every  kind  ofroughnefs  and 
afperity  from  the  furface  of  the  fkin,  which  becomes 
beautifully  fmooth  and  polifhed,  fo  that  even  as  a oof- 
metic  having  no  tendency  to  impair  health,  cutaneous 
fridionmay  be  advantageoufly  employed.  After  expo- 
fure to  wet,  to  ftrip  and  rub  the  lurface  of  the  body 
till  it  glows  is  unqueftionably  the  bert  means  to  prevent 

taking  cold..  ■■  ' J* 

I do  not.  prefume  fo  ftrenuoufly  to  recommend  fric- 
tion of  the  (kin  as  a means  of  fspponing  the  healthy 

udion  of  the  external  fur  face  of  the  body,  and  of  pro- 
moting 
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raoting  cutaneous  perfpiration,  without  having  witneffad 
remarkable  changes  for  the  better  produced  in  the  con- 
ftitution  by  adopting  and  perfevcring  in  this  practice. 
Indeed  I am  dilpofed  to  attribute  much  of  the  benefit 
derived  from  exercife  on  horfeback,  as  well  as  the  good 
effects  of  a fea  voyage  towards  a mild  climate,  to  the 
em  reafe  of  perfpiration  produced  by  thefe  modes  of 
geftation. 

Every  perfon  fufpicious  of  predifpofition  to  pulmo- 
nary confumption  ought  at  all  times,  but  efpecially  in 
cold  weather,  to  wear  a quantity  of  woolen  clothing 
fufficient  to  obviate  any  approach  to  the  perception  of 
chillinefs ; independently  however  of  the  a&ual  pre- 
fence  ofobftinate  hoarfenefs  or  cough,  I am  difpofed  to 
think  that  the  requifite  quantity  of  flannel  is  more 
advantageoufly  worn  over  the  ufual  fhirt,  than  m 
immediate  eontaft  with  the  fkin. 

The  poflibility  of  communicating  this  difeafe  by  con- 
tagion is  a point  that  has  been  much  agitated.  As  a 
meafure  of  precaution,  the  delicate  ought  to  decide 
this  queflion  for  themfelves  in  the  affirmative.  Ex- 
halation from  the  lungs  is  the  mode  by  which  infec- 
tious dil'eafes  are  molt  generally  propagated  ; and  from 
analogy  we  might  infer  that  air  impregnated  with  the 
effluvia  of  thefe  organs  in  a ftate  of  ulceration  would 
have  a tendency  to  excite  difeafed  adtion  of  a fimiiar 
- kind  if  received  into  the  lungs  of  a perfon  previoufly 
difpofed  to  this  complaint.  I have  feen  more  than  one 
inflance  of  a hulband  who  appeared  to  have  no  pre- 
vious difpofition  to  confumptipn,  being  affi-fted  with  a 
diftreffing  cough,  which  continued  to  harafs  him  for 
months  while  his  wife  was  fingering  under  that  difeafe. 
On  one  melancholy  occafion  I witneffed  the  fucceffive 
deaths  of  three  young  ladies,  two  of  whom,  in  my 
opinion,  decidedly  caught  the  difeafe  in  confequence 
of  their  fedulous  attention  during  the  progrefs  of  the  in- 
difpofition,  to  her  who  was  firfl  affedted,  who  evidently1 
was  of  a phthifical  habit,  which  was  not  apparent  in 
either  of  the  others. 

If  the  prefence  of  the  fymptoms  which  have  been 

• tu'  .•!'  . already 
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already  defcribed  as  chara&erizing  this  difeafe  renders 
its  exiftence  no  longer  equivocal,  the  perfon  fo  affe&ed 
ought  without  delay  to  migrate  towards  a warmer 
climate.  Should  circumdances  render  this  expedient 
impracticable,  the  next  bed  plan  a phthifical  perfon  can 
adopt  is  to  remove  into  a low  and  rather  damp  fitua- 
tion.  The  fatal  event  of  pulmonary  confumption  is 
uniformly  accelerated  by  refiding  in  an  elevated 
region.  There  are  even  inltances  on  record  of  phthifis 
making  its  appearance  in  families,  previoufly  unaffected 
by  it,  on  changing  their  place  ofrefidence  from  a level 
to  a hilly  country.  While  on  the  contrary  the  inhabit- 
ants of  extenfive  diftri&s  in  Lincolnlhire  and  in  Effex 
enjoy  a complete  immunity  from  this  difeafe.  In  Hol- 
land, pulmonary  confumption  is  a difeafe  of  compara- 
tively rare  occurrence.  The  fame  fituations  that  pre- 
difpofeto  ague  are  unfavourable  to  the  attack  of  phthifis, 
as  if  thefe  two  dates,  of  the  conftitution  were  {incom- 
patible with  each  other.  The  phyficians  of  ancient 
Rome  were  accu domed  to  fend  their  confumptive  pa- 
tients to  the  low  and  marfhv  land  of  Egypt.  Cicero 
the  celebrated  orator,  who  in  his  youth  was  threatened 
with  confumption,  as  the  hollow  temples  and  (harp 
features  of  his  remaining  buds  abundantly  tedify,  tra- 
velled into  Egypt  for  the  recovery  of  his  health.  In  this 
country  the  choice  offituation  isnot  fufficiently  attended 
to;  although  every  praftitioner  of  medicineinud  have 
remarked  that  even  the  loft  breezes  of  Brumpton  and 
Chelfea  have  benefited  invalids  who  were  injured  by 
the  keener  air  of  Highgate  and  Hampdead. 

In  the  incipient  dages  of  phthi  1 Is  pulmonalis  the  diy 
vomit  taking  in  a morning  fading  I have  known  oc- 
cafionally  to  be  of  ufe.  Keeping  up  a copious  difcharge 
from  the  furface  of  the  cheft  by  the  favine  ointmenc 
fubfequent  to  the  application  of  a blidering  plader, 
fometimes  appears  to  arred  the  progrefs  of  the  difeale. 

When  fymptoms  of  incipient  phthifis  have  been  ac- 
companied by  turtlors  commencing  at  the  clavicle  and 
extending  upwards  towards  the  ear,  l have been  much 
benefit  from  the  adminidration  of  calomel  combined 
with  fted. 


When 
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When  recovery  is  difpaired  of,  a diet,  confiding  of 
butter-milk  and  the  lighter  farinacea,  prolongs  exiftence 
and  mitigates  the  diftrefs  of  the  cough  more  effeftually 

than  the  ufe  of  opium. From  a medicine  which  of 

late  years  has  been  much  extolled  as  diminifhing  fre- 
quency of  the  pulfe  (digitalis')  I am  forry  to  fay  I have 
feen  no  permanent  benefit  produced  in  this  difeafe  ; 
and  notwithftanding  the  boafts  of  empyricifm,  a re- 
medy that  will  refolve  tubercles  or  heal  ulceration  of 
the  lungs,  I believe,  yet  remains  to  be  difcovered.* 

A.  P.  B. 


CHAP.  XIX. 


OF  THE  SLOW  OR  NERVOUS  FEVER. 


T\JERVOUS  fevers  have  increafed  greatly  of  late 
years  in  this  ifland,  owing  doubtlefsto  our  different 
manner  of  living,  and  the  increafeof  fedentary  employ- 
ments; as  they  commonly  attack  perfons  of  a weak  re- 
laxed habit,  who  negleft  exercife,  eat  little  folid  food, 
fludy  hard,  or  indulge  in  fpirituous  liquors. 

CAUSES. — Nervous  fevers  may  be  occafioned  by 
whatever  depreflesthefpiritSjjor  impoverifhes  the  blood* 
as  grief,  fear,  anxiety,  want  of  fleep,  intenfe  thought, 
living  on  poor  watery  diet,  as  unripe  fruits,  cucumbers, 
melons,  mufhrooms,  &c.  They  may  likewife  be  occa- 
fioned by  Jimap,  confined,  or  unwholefome  air.  Hence 
they  are  veryVommon  in  rainy  feafons,  and  prove  mofl 
fatal  to  thofe  who  live  in  dirty  low  houfes,  crowded 
flreets,  hofpitals,  jails,  or  fuch  like  places. 

Perfons  whofe  conftitutions  have  been  broken  by  ex- 
ceffive  venery,  frequent  falivations,  too  free  an  ufe  of' 
purgative  medicines,  or  any  other  excefiive  evacuations, 
are  mod  liable  to  this  difeafe. 

Keeping  on  wet  clothes,  lying  on  the  damp  ground, 
excefiive  fatigue,  and  whatever  obftru&s  the  perfpira-- 

tion 
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tion  or  caufes  a fpafmodic  ftri&ure  of  the  folids,  may 
likewife  occafion  nervcn-?  fevers.  We  fhall  only  addy 
frequent  and  great  i;/  egularities  in  diet.  Too  great 
abftinence,  as  well  as  excefs  is  hurtful.  Nothing  tends 
fo  much  to  preferve  the  body  in  a found  (late,  as  a re- 
gular diet  ; nor  can  any  thing  contribute  more  to  oc- 
cafion fevers  of  the  word;  kind,  than  its  oppofite.. 

SYMPTOMS. — Low  fpirits,  want  of  appetite* 
weaknefs,  wcarinefs  after  motion,  watchfulnefs,  deep 
fighing  and  deje&ion  of  mind,  are  generally  the  fore- 
runners of  this  difeafe.  Thefe  are  fucceeded  by  a quick 
low  pulfe,  a dry  tongue  without  any  confiderable  thirft, 
chillnefs  and  fiufhing  in  turns,  &c. 

After  foine  time  the  patient  complains  of  a gidd  kiefs 
and  pain  of  the  head,  has  a naufea,  with  retchings  and 
vomiting  ; the  pulfe  is  quick,  and  fometimes  inter- 
mitting;. the  urine  pale  refembling  dead  fmall-beer, 
and  the  breathing  is  difficult,  with  oppreffion  of  the 
bread,  and  flight  alienations  of  mind. 

If,towardsthe  ninth,  tenth, or  twelfth  day,  the  tongue 
becomes  more  moift,  with  a plentiful  fpi.tting,  a gentle 
purging,  or  a moifture  upon  the  fkin  ; or  if  a fuppura- 
t]pn  happen  in  one  or  both  ears,  or  large  puftules  break 
out  about  the  lips  and  nofe,  there  is  reafon  to,  hope  for 
a favourable  crifis. 

But,  if  there  be  an  exceffiveloofcnefs  or  wafting  fweata 
with  frequent  fainting  fits ; if  the  tongue  when  put  out, 
trembles  exceffively,  and  the  extremities  feel  cold,  with 
a fluttering  or  flow  creeping  pulfe;  if  there  be  a ftarting 
of  the  tendons,  an  almoft  total  lofs  of  fight  and  hearing, 
and  an  involuntary  difcharge  by  ftool  and  urine,  there  is^ 
great  reafon  to  fear  that  death  is  approaching.. 

REGIMEN. It  is  very  neceffary  in  this  difeafe 

to  keep  the  patient  cool  and  quiet.  I he  leaft  motion 
would  fatigue  him,  and  will  be  apt  to  occafion  wearinefs, 
and  even  faintings.  His  mind  ought  not  only  to  be 
kept  eafy,  but  foothed  and.confor.ted  with  the  hopes  of 
a fpeedy  recovery.  Nothing  is,  more  hurtful  in  low 
fevers  of  this  kind,  than  prefenting  to  the  patient’s  ima- 
gination gloomy  or  frightful  ideas.  Iheleoi  themfelves, 
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occafton  nervous  fevers,  and  it  is  not  to  be 
doubted  but  they  will  likewife  aggravate  them. 

The  pat-ient  mull  not  be  kept  too  low.  His  ftrength 
and  fpirits  ought  tp  be  fupported  by  nounfhing  diet  and 
generous  pqrdfals.  P’or  this  purpofe.  his  gruel,  panado, 
or  whatever  food  he  takes,  mu  ft  be  mixed  with  wine 
according  as  the  fymptoms  may  require,  fretty  ftro.og 
winp  whey,  or  Imall  negus  tharpened  with  the  juice  of 
orange  ordemon,  will  be  proper  lor  his  ordinary  drink*- 
Muftard  whey  is  likewife  a very  proper  drink  n this 
fever,  and  may  oe  rendered  an  excellent  cordial  medicine 
by  the  addition  of  a proper  quantity  of  white-wine.*.'' 

Wine  in  this  difcafe,  if  it  could  be  obtained  g.  nuine, 
is-,  almoft  the  only  medicine  that  would  be  neceflary. 
Good. wine  pcffeffes  all  the  virtues  of  the  cordial  medi- 
cines/ while  it  is  free  from  any  of  their  bad  qualities. 

1 fay  good  wine;  for  however  common  this  article  of 
luxury  is  now  become,  it  is  rarely  to  be  obtained  ge- 
nuine, elpeclall y by  the  poor,  who  are  obliged  to  pur-L 
chafe  it  inf  mall  quantities. 

I have  often  fe.en  patients  in  low  nervous  fevers  where, 
the  p ci l fe  could  hardly  be  felt,  with  a conitanc  mlitium* 
cqldnefs  of  the  extremities,  and  almoft  every  otftpi  jnor*; 
tfl  fymptom,  recover  by  ufing,  in  whey,  gruel,-  andc 
negus,  a bottle  cr  two  of  ftrong  wine  every  day.  Good, 
old  found  claret  is  the  belt,  and  may  be  made  into 
negus/  or  given  by  itfelf,  as  circuinftances 

In  a word,  the  great  aim  in  this  difeafe  is  to  ftipport 
the  patient’s  ftrength,  by  giving  him  frequently  linatl. 
quantities  of  the  above,  or  other  dunks  of  a warm,  andc 
cordial  nature.  He  is  not,  however,  to  be  overheated 
either  with  liquor  or  clothes;  and  his  food  ought  to  be 
light,  and  given  in  Imall  quantities, 

* See  Appendix,  Muftard  Whey.  ■ 

t Wltire S’Wne  bclmidr  be  procured,  t have  witnefied  equally  bene- 
ficial ert^cts  produced  by  drinking  lownd  porter  or  ale  with  alemoiV 
or.uran£e.fticcu,iintpit,  and-  rendered  agreeable  lo  the  palate  of  the  ■*. 
pa  tie  nr  by  the  addition  ot  owi'H,  lugar.  This  beverage  .may.  be 
drink  at  plctifure,  will  be  found  to  fuppbrt  .ftrength  as  pffiectitally  x 
as  wine,  and  its  in  ghieral  much  relilhed  by  the  fiek.  In  its  effect 
it  appear Jttiv  be  .nearly  i qui  valent  to  yeaft/  which' has  ofjatebecai  . 
nuuilj  extolled  as  a remedy  in  low  fever,  A.  F.  Ji. 
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MEDICINE. Where  a naufea,  load,  and  Tick- 

9^  s ru  ltomacn,  prevail  at  the  beginning  of  the  fever, 
it  wiH  be  neceflary  to  give  the  patient  a gentle  vomit, 
bifreen.  or  twenty  grains  of  ipecacuanha  in  fine  pow- 
der, or  a few  fpo  nfuls  of  the  vomiting  julep*,  will  ge- 
neially  anlwer  this  purpofe  very  well.  This  may  be  re- 
peated any  time  before  the  third  or  fourth  day,  if  the 
above  fymptoms  continue.  Vomits  not  only  clean  the 
fiomach,  but  by  the  general  fhcck  which  they  give,  pro- 
mote the  perfpiration,  and  have  many  other  excellent 
elfedls  in  flow  fevers, where  there  are  no  figns  of  inflam- 
mation, and  nature  wants  roufing. 

Such  as  dare  not  venture  upon  a vomit,  may  clean 
the  bowels  by  a Imall  dofe  of  Ton  key  rhubarb,  or  an 
infufion  of  fenna  and  manna. 

In  all  fevers,  the  great  point  is  to  regulate  the  fymp- 
toms, lo  as  to  prevent  them  from  going  to  either  ex- 
treme.. Thus,  in  fevers  of  the  inflammatory  kind,  where 
the  force  of  the  circulation  is  too  great,  or  the  blood 
denfe,  and  the  fibres  too  rigid,  bleeding  and  other  eva- 
cuations are  neceflary.  But  in  nervous  fevers,  where 
nature  flags,  where  the  blood  is  vapid  and  poor,  and  the 
folids  relaxed,  the  lancet  rauft  be  fpareu,  and  wine,  with 
other  cordials,  plentifully  adminiftered. 

It  isthe  morenecefiary  to  caution  people  againfl:  bleed- 
ing in  this  difeale,  as  there  is  generally  at  the  beginning 
an.  univerfal  flridture  upon  the  veflels,  and  fometimes  an 
oppreflion  and  difficulty  of  breathing,  which  fuggelt  the 
idea  of  a plethora,  or  too  great  a quantity  of  blood.  I 
have  known  even  fomg  of  the  faculty  deceived  by  their 
own  feelings  in  this  refpedt,  fo  far  as  to  infill  upon  being 
bled,  when  it  was  evident  from  the  confequences  that 
the  operation  was  improper. 

Though  bleeding  is  generally  improper  in  this  difeafe, 
■yet  blillering  ishighlyneceffary.  Bliftering-plaflersmay 
be  applied  at  all  times  of  the  fever  with  great  advantage. 
If  the  patient  is  delirious  he  ought  to  be  bliftered  on  the 
neck  or  head,  and  it  will  be  the  fafeft  courfe,  when  the 
infenfibility  continues,  asfocmas  thedifeharge  occafioned 
by  one  bliltering-plaller  abates,  to  apply  another  to  fome 
* See  Appendix,  Vomiting  Julep. 
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other  part  of  the  body,  and  by  that  means  keep  up  a 
continual  fucceffion  of  them  till  he  be  out  of  danger. 

1 have  been  more  fenfible  of  the  advantage  of  blitter- 
ing  in  this,  than  in  any  other  difeafe.  Bldtering-plafters 
not  only  ffimulate  the  folids  to  aftion,  but  likewhe  oc- 
cafion  a continual  difcharge,  which  may  in  feme  mea- 
fure  fupply  the  want  of  critical  evacuations,  which  fel- 
dom  happen  in  this  kind  of  fever.  They  are  moft 
proper,  however,  either  towards  the  beginning,  or  after 
fome  degree  of  flupor  has  come  on,  in  which  laft  cafe 
it  will  always  be  proper  to  bli Ter  the  head.. 

If  the  patient  be  cottive  through  the  courfe  of  the  dif- 
eafe, it  will  be  neceffary  to  procure  a (tool,  by  giving 
him  every  other  day  a clyfler  of  milk  and  water,  with  a 
little  fugar,  to  which  may  be  added  a fpoonful  of  com- 
mon fait,  if  the  above  does  not  operate. 

Should  a violent  loofenefs  come  on,  it  may  be  checked 
by  fmall  quantities  of  Venice  treacle,  dr  giving  the  pa- 
tient for  his  ordinary  drink  the  white  decodtion  ' . 

A miliary  eruption  fometimes  breaks  out  about  the 
ninth  or  tenth  day.  As  eruptionsareofrencritical, great 
care  fhould  be  taken  not  to  retard  Nature’s  op  ration  in 
this  particular.  The  eruption  ought  neither  to  be 
checked  by  bleeding  nor  other  evacuations,  nor  pufhed 
out  by  a hot  regimen  ; but  the  patient  fhould  be  fup- 
ported  by  gentle  ccjrdials,  as  wine-whey,  fmall  negus, 
fago-gruel  with  a little  wine  in  it,  and  fuch  like.  Ha 
ought  not  to  be  kept  too  warm,  yet  a kindly  breathing 
fweat  fhould  by  no  means  be  checked. 

Though  bliflering  and  the  ufe  of  cordial  liquors  are 
the  chief  things  to  be  depended  on  in  this  kind  of  fever  ; 
yet  for  thofe  who  may  choofe  to  ufe  them,  we  fhaji 
mention  one  or  two  of  the  forms  of  medicine  which  are 
commonly  preferibed  in  it  f. 

In 

* See  Appendix,  White  DecoBlon. 

•f  When  the  patient  is  low,  ten  grains  of  Virginian  fnake-roof, 
and  the  fame  quantity  of  contrayerva  root,  with  live  grains  of 
Ruffian  caflor,  all  in  fine  powder,  may  be  made  into  a bolus  witji 
a little  of  the  cordial  confection  or  fyrup  of  faffrou.  One  of  thefe 
may  be  taken  every  four  or  five  hours. 

O 2 
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In  defperate  cafes,  where  the  hiccup  and  ftarring  of 
the  tendons  have  already  come  on,  we  have,  fometimes 
- y le  dt  s from  large  dofes  of  njufk 

frequently  repeated.  Mufk  is  doubtlefs  an  aptifpaf- 
modic,  and  may  be  given  to  the  quantity  of  a fcruple 
three  or  four  times  a day,  or  oftener  if  neceffary.  Some- 
times it  may  be  proper  to  add  to  the  raufk  a few  grains  of 
camphire,  and  fait  of  hartfhorn,  as  theletendtopromote 
perfpiration  and  the  drfchargeof  urine.  I hus,  fifteen 
grains  of  mu  fie,  with  three  grains  of  camphire,  and  fix 
grains  of  fait  or  hartfhorn,  may  be  made  into  a bolus 
with  a little  fyrup,  and  given  as  above. 

If  the  fever  fliould  happen  to  intermit,  which  it  fre- 
quently does  towards  the  decline,  or  if  the  patient’s 
flrength  (houlri  be  wafted  with  colliquative  fweats,  &c. 
it  will  be  neceffary  to  give  him  the  Peruvian  bark. 
Half  a drachm,  or  a whole  drachm  if  the  ftomach  will 
bear  it,  of  the  bark  in  fine  powder,  m .y  be  given  four  or 
five  times  a-day  in  a glafs  of  red  port  or  claret.  Should 
the  bark  'in  fubftance  not  fit  eafy  on  the  ftomach,  an 
ounce  of  it  in  powder  may  be  infufed  in  a bottle  of 
Lifbon  or  Rhenifh  wine  for  two  or  three  days,  after- 
wards it  may  be  {trained,  and  a glafs  of  it  taken  fre- 
quently* *. 

Some  give  the  bark  in  this  and  other  fevers,  where 
there  are  no  fympfoms  of  inflammation,  without  any 
regard  to  the  remilfion  or  inteimiflion  of  the  fever. 
H ow  far  future  obfei  vations  may  tend  to  eftablifh  this 
pradtice,  we  will  not  pretend  to  lay  ; but  we  have  rea- 
fon  to  believe,  that  the  bark  is  a very  univerfal  febri- 

The  following  powder  may' be  ufed  with  the  fame  intention: 
Take  wild  Valerian  root  in  powder,  one  fcruple,  faffron  and  caftor 
each  four  grains.  Mix  thefe  by  rubbing  them  together  in  a 
mortar,  and  give  one  in  a cup  of  wine-whey,  three  u*  four  times 
a day. 

*The  bark  may  likewiie  be  very  properly  adminiflered,  along 
with  other  cordials,  in  the  following  manner:  'Fake  announce  of 
Peruvian  bark,  orange-peel  half  an  ounce,  Virginian  fnake-root 
two  drachms,  faffron  one  drachm.  Let  all  of  them  be  powdered, 
;•  nd  infufed  in  an  Englifh  pint  of  the  bell  brandy  for  tln.ee  or  four 
days,  afterwards  the  liquor  may  be  drained,  and  tvvb  tea-fpoon- 
fuls  of  it  given  three'  or  four  times  a-day  in  a giafs  of  fmall  wine  or 
negus.  I now  generally  adminHler  Iiipdiam’s  Tincture. 
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fuge,  and  that  it  may  be  adminiftered  with  advantage 
in  moft  fevers,  where  bleeding  is  not  necefiary,  or 
where  there  are  no  fymptoms  of  topical  inflammation. 

There  is  no  fever  that  requires  to  be  watched  with 
more  care  and  attention  than  this,  if  the  adlions  oi  the 
fvftem  are  n it  kept  up  by  ftinnilating  applications,  and 
the  patient’s  ftrength  fupported  by  cordial  medicines 
and  nourifh'ng  diet,  he  will  fink  under  the  difeafe  ; 
and  it  frequently  happens,  that,  when  the  attendants 
think  him  better,  he  is  actually  dying. 

I wilh  to  infpire  not  only  patients  in  this  fever,  but 
their  peyfleians  alfo,  with  uncealing,  unabated  hope 
til!  thevery  laid  extremity.  Thechanges  for  the  better  are 
oft  n as  fudden,  and  unforefeen,  as  thofe  for  the  worfe. 
The  laft  ga'p  alone  fhould  induce  us  to  give  over  the 
patient.  1 have  left  a patient  twenty  times  and  more, 
little  expe&ing  to  fee  him  alive  next  day.  Yet  I did 
not  lofe  courage,  but  ordered  a bottle,  or  perhaps  two, 
of  generous  wine  to  be  given  in  ihe  courfe  of  twenty- 
four  hours ; and  that  patient,  to  my  great  laisfaclion, 
recovered,  and  enjoyed  health  for  many'  years  after. 

* T r— 

CHAP.  XX. 

OF  THE  MALIGNANT,  PUTRID,  OR 
SPOTTED  FEVER. 

EpHIS  may  be  called  the  pe[iilential  fever  of  Eu- 
rope, as  in  many  of  its  fymptoms  it  bears  a 
great  refemblance  to  that  dreadful  difeafe  the  plague. 
Perfons  of  a lax  habit,  a melancholy  difpofition,  and 
thofe  whole  vigour  has  been  wafted  by  long  fading, 
watchmg,  hard  labour,  exceflive  venery,  frequent  fa- 
livations,  &c.  are  moft  iiable  to  it. 

CAUSES.— This  fever  is  occafioned  by  foul  air, 
from  a number  of  people  being  confined  in  a narrow 
pkce>  not  properly  ventilated  $ from  putrid  animal 
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^nd  vegetable  effluvia,  See.  Plence  It  prevails  in  camps, 
jails,  hofpitals,  and  infirmaries,  efpeciallv  where  filch 
places  are  too  much  crowded,  and  cleanliness  is  nea- 
leded.  6 

A ciofe  conflitution  of  the  air,  with  long  rainy  or 
foggy  weather,  likewife  occafions  putrid  ft  vers.  They 
often  fucceed  great  inundations  in  low  and  marfhy  coun- 
tiies,  efpecially  when  thele  are  preceded  or  followed 
by  a hot  and  fultry  f'eafon. 

Living  too  much  upon  animal  food,  without  a pro- 
per mixture  of  vegetables,  or  eating  fiih  or  fleffl  that 
has  been  kept  'too  long,  are  likewife  apt  to  occafion 
this  kind  of  fever.  Hence  failors  on  long  voyages, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  belieged  cities,  are  very  often 
vinted  with  putrid  fevers. 

Corn  rhat  has  been  greatly  damaged  by  rainy  fea- 
fons,  or  long' keeping,  and  water  which  has  become 
putrid  by  flagnation,  &c,  may  likewife  occafion  this 
fever. 

Dead  car  caffes  fainting  the  air,  efpecially  in  hotfea- 
fons,  are  very  apt  to  occafion  putrid  difeafes.  Hence 
this  kind  of  fever  often  prevails  in  countries  which  are 
the  lcenes  of  \tar  and  blooclfhed.  This  fhews  the  pro- 
priety of  removing  burning-grounds,  llaughter-houfes, 
Sec.  to  a proper  di dance  from  great  towns. 

Want  of  cleanlinefs  is  a very  general  caufe  of  putrid 
fevers.  Hence  they  prevail  amongft  the  poor  inhabit- 
ants of  large  towns,  who  breath  a confined  unwhole- 
’fome  air,  and  negled  cleanlinefs.  Such  mechanics  as 
carry  on  dirty  employments,  and  are  conflantly  confined 
within  doors,  are  likewife  very  liable  to  this  difeafe. 

'We  fhali  omy  add,  that  putrid  malignant,  or  fpot- 
ted  fevers,  are  highly  infedious,  and  are  therefore 
often  communicated  by  contagion.  For  which  reafon 
all  perfors  ought  to  keep  at  a diffance  from  thofe  a f- 
feded  with  fuch  difeafes,  unlcfs  their  attendance  is  ab- 
solutely nectffary.  - 

SYMPTOMS  — The  malignant  fever  is  generally 
preceded  by  a remarkable  weaknefs,  or  lofs  of  ftrength, 
without  any  apparent  caufe.  This  iUoinetimes  fo  great, 
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that  the  patient  Gin  fcarce  walk,  or  even  fit  upright, 
without  being  in  danger  of  fainting  away.  His  mind  too' 
is  greatly  dejected  ; he  fighs,  and  is  full  of  dreadful  ap- 
prehenfions. 

There  is  a naufea,  and  fometimes  a vomiting  of  bile  ; 
a violent  pain  of  the  head,  with  a ftrong  pulfation  or 
throbbing  of  the  temporal  arteries  ; the  eyes  often  ap- 
pear red  and  inflamed,  with  a pain  at  the  bottom  of  the 
orbit ; there  is  a noife  in  the  ears,  the  breathing  is 
laborious,  and  often  interrupted  with  a figh  ; the  pa- 
tient complains  of  a pain  about  the  region  of  the  fto- 
mach,  and  in  his  back  and  loins  ; his  tongue  is  at  firffc 
white,  but  afterwards  it  appears  black  and  chaped  ; and 
his  teeth  are  covered  wit  ha  black  cruft.  He  fometimes 
pafies  worms  both  upwards  and  downwards,  is  affected 
with  tremors  or  fhaking,  and  often  becomes  delirious. 

If  blood  be  let,  it  appears diflolved,  or  with  a very  fmaii 
degree  of  cohefion,  and  foon  becomes  putrid  ; the  (tools 
fmell  extremely  foetid,  and  are  fometimes  of  a greenifh, 
black  or  reddifh  caft.  Spots  of  a pale,  purple,  dun,  or 
black  colour,  often  appear  upon  the  fkin,  and  fome- 
times there  are  violent  haemorrhages  or  difeharges  of 
blood  from  the  mouth,  eyes,  nofe,  &c. 

Putrid  fevers  may  be  diftinguifhed  fromthe  inflamma- 
tory, by  the  fmallnefs  of  the  pulfe,  the  great  dejedlton 
of  mind,  the  difl'olved  ftate  of  the  blood,  the  petechke 
or  purple  fpots,  and  the  putrid  fmell  of  the  excrements. 
They  may  likewife  be  diftinguifhed  from  the  low  or  ner- 
vous fever,  by  the  heat  and  third:  being  greater,  the 
urine  of  a higher  colour,  and  the  lofs  of  ftrength,  dejec- 
tion of  mind,  and  all  the  other  fymptotns  more  violent. 

It  fometimes  happens,  however,  that  the  inflamma- 
tory, nervous,  and  putrid  fymptoms  are  fo  blended  to- 
gether, as  to  render  it  very  difficult  to  determine  to 
which  clafs  the  fever  belongs.  In  this  cafe,  the  greatefi: 
caution  and  [kill  are  requifite.  Attention  muft  be  paid 
to  thofe  fymptoms  which  are  mod  prevalent,  and  both 
the  regimen  and  medicines  adapted  to  them. 

Inflammatory  and  nervous  fevers  may  be  converted 
into  malignant  and  putrid,  by  too  hot  a regimes  or  im- 
proper medicines, 
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The  duration  of  phtrid  feyers  is  extremely  uncertain? 
fomerimes  they  terminate  between  the  feventh  and  four- 
teenth day,  and  at  other  times  they  are  prolonged 
for  five  or  fix  weeks.  Their  duration  depends  greatly 
upon  the  conititution  of  the  patient,  and  the  manner  of 
treating  the  difeafe. 

1 he  mod  favourable  fymptoms  are,  a gentle  loofe- 
nefs  after  the  fourth  or  fifth  day,  with  a warm  mild 
fweaft.  Thefe,  when  continued  tor  a coniiderabl  time, 
often  carry  off  the  fever,  and  fhould  never  be  impru^ 
dently  flopped.  Small  miliary  puflules  appearing  be- 
tween the  peteclvac  or  purple  fppts  are  likewise  favour- 
able, as  alio  hot  dabby  eruptions  about  the  mouth  and 
Hole.  It  is  a good  fign  when  the  pu'fe  rifes  upon  the  ufe 
of  wine,  or  other  cordials,  and  the  nervous  fymptoms 
abate ; denfnefs  coining  on  towards  the  decline  of  the 
fever,  is  likewife  often  a favourable  fymptom*,  as  are 
abfeeffes  in  the  groin,  or  parotid  glands,. 

Among  the  unfavourable  fymptoms  may  be  reckoned 
an  txctffive  loolemts  with  a hard  lw'elled  belly  ; large 
black  or  livid  blotches  breaking  out  upon  the  fkin ; 
apthse  in  the  mouth  ; cold  clammy  fwears ; b.indnefs  ; 
change  of  the  voice  ; a wile  flaring  of  the  eyes  ; diffi- 
culty of  fallowing  ; inability  to  put  out  the  tongue  ; 
and  a conllant  inclination  to  uncover  the  bread.  When 
the  iweat  and  faliva  are  tinged  with  blood,  and  the  urine 
is  black,  or  depofiis  a black  footy  fedirmnt,  the  patient 
is  in  great  danger.  Starting  of  the  tendons,  andfoctid9 
ichorous,  Involuntary  /tools,  attended  with  cold  nefs.  of 
the  extremities,  are  generally  the  forerunners  of 
death. 

REGIMEN. — In  the  treatment  of  this  difeafe,  we 
ought  to  endeavour  as  far  as  poflible  to  counteract  the 
putrid  tendency  of  the  humours:  to  fuppoft  the  patient’s, 
Strength  a.  d ipirits  ; and  to  affifl  Nature  m expelling 
the  caofe  of  this  difeafe,  by  gently  promoting  perfpira- 
tion  ana  the  other  evacuations. 

* Deafnefs  is  not  always  a favourable  fyrnptom  in  this  difeafe. 
Pi  rhaps  it  is  only  fc,  when  occafioned  by  ablceO'es  formed  v.idi  a 
the  ears.  j. 
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It  has  been  obferved,  that  putrid  fevers  are  often  oc- 
cafioned  by  unwholefome  air,  and  of  courfe  they  muff 
be  aggravatsd  by  it.  Care  fhould  therefce  be  taken, 
to  prevent  the  air  from  ffagnating  in  the  paiient’s 
chamber,  to  keep  it  cool,  and  renew  it  frequently,  by 
opening  the  doors  or  windows  of  lome  adjacent  apart- 
ment. The  breath  and  perfpiraiion  of  perfons  in  per- 
fect health  foon  render  the  air  of  a fmall  apartment 
noxious  j but  this  will  fooner  happen  from  the  perfpi- 
ration  and  breath  of  a perfon  whofe  whole  mafs  of 
hum'  ursar.e  in  a putrid  flare. 

BefiJes  the  frequent  adtniffion  of  frefh  air,  we  would 
recommend  the  ufe  of  vinegar,  verjuice,  juice  of  lemon, 
Seville  orange/  or  any  kind,  of  vegetable  acid  that  can 
be  moft  readily  obtained.  Thefe  ought  frequently  to 
be  fprinkled  upon  the  floor,  the  bed,  and  every  part 
of  the  room.  They  may  alfo  be  evaporated  with  a hot 
iron,  or  by  boring.  &c.  The  frefh  fkins  of  lemons  or 
oranges  ought  likewifeto  be  laid  indifferent  parts  of  the 
room,  and  they  fhould  be  frequently  held  to  the  patient’s 
nofe.  The  u e of  acids  in  this  manner  would  not  only 
prove  very  refrefhing  to  the  patient,  but  would  likewife 
tendto  prevent  theinreclion  fromfpreadingamong  thofe 
whoattendhim.  Strong!centedherbs,asrue,  tanfy,  rofe- 
mary,  wormwood,  &c.  may  likewife  be  laid  in  different 
parts  of  the  houfe,  and  fmelled  to  by  thofe  who  go  near 
the  patient. 

The  patient  muff  not  only  be  kept  cool,  but  like- 
wife quiet  and  eafy.  The  haft  noife  will  affect  his 
head,  and  the  fmallcft  fatigue  will  be  apt  to  make  him 
faint. 

Few  things  are  of  greater  importance  in  this  difeafe 
than  acids,  wh  ch  ought  to  be  mixed  with  all  rhe  pa- 
tient’s food  as  well  as  drink.  Orange,  lemon,  or  vine- 
gay  whey,  are  all  very  proper,  and  may  be  cl  artk  by 
tuins  according  to  the  p .tient’s  inclination.  Tu.y  may 
be  rendered  cordial  by  the  addition  of  wine  in  fuch  quan- 
tity as  the  patient’s  ffrength  i'eems  to  require.  When 
he  is  very  low,  he  may  drink  negus,  with  only  one  half 
water,  and  fharputed  with  tho  juice  of  bitter  orange  or 
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lemon.  In  rome  cafes  a glafs  of  wine  may  now  and 
then  be  allowed.  The  molt  proper  wine  is  Rhenifh  ; 
bat  if  the  body  be  open,  red  port  or  claret  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred. 

When  the  body  is  bound,  a tea-fpoonful  of  the  cream 
of  tartar  may  be  put  into  a cup  of  the  patient’s  drink, 
as  there  is  occadon  ; or  he  may  drink  a decodion  of  ta- 
marinds, which  will  both  quench  his  third,  and  pro- 
mote a difcharge  by  ftool. 

If  camomile-tea  will  fit  upon  his  domach  it  is  a very 
proper  drink' in  this  difeafe.  It  may  be  fharpened  by 
adding  to  every  cup  of  tea,  ten  or  fiften  drops  of  the 
elixir  of  vitriol. 

The  food  mud  be  light  as  panado,  or  groat-gruel,  to 
which  a little  wine  may  be  added,  if  the  patient  be  weak 
and  low  ; and  they  ought  all  to  be  fharpened  with  the 
juice  of  ofange,  the  jelly  of  currants,  or  the  like.  The 
patient  ought  likewife  to  eat  freely  of  ripe  fiuits,  as 
roaded  apples,  currant ' or  goofbery  tarts,  preferved 
cherries,  or  plums,  &c. 

Taking  a little  food  or  drink  frequently,  not  only 
fupports  the  fpirits,  but  counterads  the  putrid  tenden- 
cy of  the  humours  ; for  which  reafon  the  patient  ought 
frequently  to  be  tipping  fmall  quantities  of  fome  of  the 
acid  liquors  mentioned  above,  or  any  that  may  be  more 
agreeable  to  his  palate,  or  more  readily  obtained. 

°If  he  be  delirious,  his  feet  and  hands  ought  to  be 
frequently  fomented  with  a drong  infufion  of  camo- 
mile dowers.  This,  or  an  in ■ ufion  01  the  baik,  to 
fuch  as  can  adord  it,  cannot  fail  to  have  a good 
efted.  Fomentations  .of  this  kind  not  only  relieve 
the  head,  by  relaxing  theveffelsin  the  extremities,  bat 
as  their  contents  are  abiorbed,  and  taken  into  the 
fydem,  they  may  adid  in  preventing  the  putrefcency 

oi  the  humours.  . , . 

MEDICINE. If  a vomit  be  given  at  the  begin- 

ning of  this  fever,  it  will  hardly  fail  to  have  a good  eR 
fed  ; but  if  the  fever  has  gone  on  for  fome  days,  and 
the  fymptoms  are  violent,  vomits  are  not  quite  lo  late. 
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The  body,  however,  is  always  to  be  kept  gently  c-pen, 
by  clyflers,  or  mild  laxative  medicines. 

Bleeding  is  feldom  neceffary  in  putrid  fevers.  If 
there  be  figns  of  an  inflammation,  it  may  fomctimes 
be  permitted  at  the  firft  onfet  ; but  the  repetition  of  it 
generally  proves  hurtful. 

Bliflering  plaffers  are  never  to  be  ufed  unlefs  in  the 
greatelt  extremities  If  the  petechias  or  fpots  fhould 
fuddenly  difappear,  the  patient’s  pulfe  fink  remarkably, 
and  a delirium,  with  other  bad  fymptoms  come  on, 
blifteriig  may  be  permitted.  In  this  cafe,  the  bliflering 
plaffers  are  to  be  applied  to  the  head,  and  infide  of  the 
legs  or  thighs.  But  as  they  are  fometimes  apt  to  oc- 
cafion  a gangrene,  we  would  rather  recommend  warm 
cataplafms,  or  poultices  of  muftard  and  vinegar  to  be 
applied  to  the  feet,  having  recourfe  to  bliflers  only  in 
the  utmoff  extremities. 

It  is  common  in  the  beginning  of  this  fever  to  give 
the  emetic  tartar  in  frnall  dofes,  repeated  every 
fecond  or  third  hour,  till  it  fhall  either  vomit,  purge, 
or  throw  the  patient  in  a fweat.  This  pra&ice  is  very 
proper,  provided  it  be  not  pufhed  fo  far  as  to  weaken 
the  patient. 

A.  very  ridiculous  notion  has  long  prevailed,  of  ex- 
pelling the  poifonous  matter  of  malignant  difeafes  by 
trifling  dofes  of  cordial  or  alexipharmic  medicines.  In 
eonfequence  < f this  notion,  the  contraverva-root,  the 
cordial  confection,  the  mithridate,  &c.  have  been  ex- 
tolled as  infallible  remedies.  There  is  reafon  however 
to  believe,  that  thefe  feldom  do  much  good.  Where 
cordials  are  neceffary,  we  know  none  that  is  fuperior 
to  good  wine  ; and  therefore  again  recommend  it  both 
as  the  fife  It  and  belt.  Wine  with  acids  and  antifeptics, 
are  the  only  things  to  be  relied  on  in  the  cure  of  ma- 
lignant fevers. 

In  the  moil  dangerous  fpecies  of  this  difeafe,  when 
it  is  attended  with  purple,  livid,  or  black  hoots,  the  Pe- 
ruvian bark  muft  be  adminiftered.  I have  leen  it,  when, 
joined  with  acids,  prove  very  fuccefsful,  even  in  cafes 
wheye  the  petechia?  had  the  muft  threatening  afpeCt, 

But 
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But  to  anfwer  this  purpofe,  it  mu  ft  not  only  be  given 
in  large  dofes,  but  duly  perfifted  in. 

The  beft  method  of  adminiftering  the  bark  is  cer- 
tainly in  fubfhnce.  An  ounce  of  it  in  powder  may  be 
mixed  with  half  an  Englifh  pint  of  water,  and  the  fame 
quantity  of  red  wine,  and  fharpened  with  the  elixir  or 
the  fpirit  of  vitriol,  which  will  both  make  it  fit  eafier 
on  the  ftomach,  and  render  it  more  beneficial.  Two  or 
three  ounces  of  the  fyrup  of  lemon  may  be  added  ; and 
two  table-fpoonfuls  of  the  mixture  taken  every  two 
hours,  or  oftener,  if  the  ftomach  is  able  to  bear  it. 

Thofe  who  cannot  take  the  bark  in  fubftance,  may 
infufe  it  in  wine,  as  recommended  in  the  preceding  dif- 
eafe. 

If  there  be  a violent  loofenefs,  the  bark  muft  be 
boiled  in  red  wine  with  a little  cinnamon,  and  Iharpened 
with  the  elixir  of  vitriol  as  above.  Nothin?  can  be 

O 

more  beneficial  in  this  kind  of  loofentfs  than  plenty  of 
acids,  and  fuch  things  as  promote  a gentle  perfpiratlon. 

If  the  patient  be  troubled  with  vomiting,  a dram  of 
the  fait  of  wormwood,  diffulved  in  an  ounce  and  a half 
of  frefh  lemon-juice,  and  made  into  a draught,  with  an 
ounce  of  Simple  cinnamon-water,  and  a bit  of  fugar, 
may  be  given  and  repeated  as  often  as  it  is  neceflary. 

If  fwellings  of  the  glands  appear,  their  fuppuration  is 
to  be  promoted  by  the  application  of  poultices,  ripening 
catapiafms,  &c.  and  as  foon  as  there  is  any  appearance 
of  matter  in  them,  they  ought  to  be  laid  open,  and  the 
poultices  continued. 

1 have  known  large  ulcerous  fores  break  out  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  body,  in  the  decline  of  this  fever,  of  a 
livid  gangrenous  appearance,  and  a moft  putrid  cadave- 
rous Vm ell.  Thefe  gradually  healed,  and  the  patient  re- 
covered, by  a plentiful  ufe  of  Peruvian  bark  and  wine, 
fharpened  with  the  vitriolic  acid. 

For  preventing  putrid  fevers,  we  would  recommend  a 
Fricl  regard  to  cleanline.fs ; a dry  fituatior,  ; fufficicrit 
exercife  in  the  open  ah';  wholefome  food,  anda  moderate 
ufe  of  generous  liquors.  Infcdion  ought,  above  ail 
things,  to  be  avoided.  No  conftitutionis  proof  again  (lit, 
° I havQ 
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I have  known  perfons  feized  with  a putrid  fever,  by  only 
making  a fmgle  vifit  to  a patient  in  it;  others  have 
caught  it  by  lodging  for  one  night  in  a town  where  it 
prevailed  ; and  fame  by  attending  the  funerals  of  iuch 
as  died  ol  it 

When  a putrid  fever  feizes  any  perfon  in  a family,  the 
greateft  attention  is  necelfary  to  prevent  the  difeafe 
from  fpreading.  The  fick  ought  to  be  placed  in  a large 
apartment,  as  remote  from  the  reft  of  the  family  as  pof- 
fible;  he  ought  likewife  to  be  kept  extremely  clean,  and 
fliould  have  frefh  air  frequently  let  into  his  chamber; 
whatever  comes  from  him  fliould  be  immediately  re- 
moved, his  linen  fliould  be  frequently  changed,  and 
thole  in  health  ought  to  avoid  all  unneceflary  commu- 
nication  with  him. 

Any  one  who  is  apprehenfive  of  having*  caught  the 
infection,  ought  immediately  to  take  a vomit,  and  to 
work  it  off  by  drinking  plentifully  of  camomile  tea. 
This  may  be  repeated  in  a day  or  two,  if  the  appre- 
hensions (till  continue,  or  any  unfavourable  fymptoms 
appear. 

The  perfon  ought  likewife  to  take  an  infuflon  of  the 
bark  and  camomile  flowers  for  his  ordinary  drink  ; and 
before  he  goes  to  bed,  he  may  drink  an  Englilh  pint  of 
pretty  ftrong  negus,  or  a few  glades  of  generous  wipe.  I 
have  been  frequently  obliged  to  fellow  this  courfe  when 
malignant  fevers  prevailed,  and  have  likewife  recom- 
mended it  to  others  with  conflant  fuccefs. 

People  generally  fly  to  bleeding  and  purging  as  anti- 
dotes againfl  infection  ; but  thefe  are  fo  far  from  fecur- 
ing  them,  that  they  often,  by  debilitating  the  body,  in- 
crcal’e  the  canger. 

Hie  late  Sir  John  Pringle  expreffed  a concern  led  thefe  cau- 
tions IhouH  prevent  people  from  attending  their  fiiends  or  relations 
when  afflidhcl  with  putrid  fevers-  I told  him  I meant  only  to  dif- 
eourage  unneceflary  attendance,  and  mentioned  a number  of  in- 
flancr.s  where  putrid  fevers  had  proved  fatal  to  perfons,  who  were 
rather  hurtful  than  beneficial  to  the  fick.  This  fagaciou3  phyfician 
agreed  with  me,  in  thinking  that  a good  doct>**  and  a careful  nurfe 
wer-  the  on-y  neceffary  attendants;  and  that  all  other*  not  only 
endangered  tl  emfelve3,  but  generally,  by  their  folicitude  and  ill- 
directed  care,  hurt  the  fick. 

6 * Thofe 
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Thofe-who  wait  upon  the  Tick  in  putrid  fevers,  ought 
always  to  have  a piece  of  fpunge  or  a handkerchief  dipt 
in  vinegar,  or  juice  of  lemon,  to  fmell  to  while  near  the 
patient.  They  ought  like  wife  to  wafh  their  hands,  and, 
if  poffible,  to  change  their  clothes,  before  they  go  into 
comp  my  *. 

Iwifhed  Ifrohgly  to  chara&erife  this  difeafe  by  calling  it 
the  pcjiilential fever'  of  Europe.  It  is  certain  that  in  our 
bland  nothing  approaches  lb  near  the  plague  as  the  pu- 
trid or  fpotted  fever.  I have  often  marked  its  ravages 
in  the  narrow  lanes  of  London,  but  (till  more  frequently 
in  fome  of  the  unclean  and  fnamefully  neglected  leats  of 
putrefaction  in  the  environs.  I have  feen  it  in  its  molt 
horrid  form  in  St.  George’s  Fields,  particularly  in  the 
King’s  Bench  priibn  ; and  am  afraid  the  day  will  come 
when  the  real  peflilence  will  be  generated  in  that  - 
quarter. 

Four  hundred  thoufand  people  livingina  marfh,  \\here 
there  is  not  the  leaft  fall  or  defeent  to  carry  off  the  per- 
petually accumulating  filth  mufl  in  time  produce  fome 
dreadful  putrid  diiorder.  How  juftly  may  one  apply  to 
the  atmoiphere  offuch  a place  the  words  of  the  medical 
poet  and  fay,  that  it  is  not  air  the  inhabitants  breathe, 
but  volatile  corruption  ! Yet  that  marfh,  by  means  of 
fluices  or  proper  drains,  might  be  rendered  as  healthy  a 
place  of  refidence  as  any  in  London,  which  is,  perhaps, 
the  moll  wholefome  city  of  its  fize  in  the  world.  I fhud- 
der  at  the  idea  that  theftagnant  mafs  of  fo  much  conta- 
gion fhoulri  be  viewed  with  indifference,  and  that  no 
fleps  are  likely  to  be  taken  to  avert  the  danger,  till  a 

* The  above  defeription  and  mode  of  treatme.nl  of  the  putrid 
fever  are  perfectly  applicable  to  what  is  termed  the  Yellow  Fever,  &c.  * 
of  the  havoc  made  by  which  in  our  Welt  India  poflcfiions  during 
late  years  we  have  heard  fo  much.  The  yellownefs  of  the  thin, 
although  generally  confidered  as  a fatal  fymptom,  is  an  adventitious 
circumttance,  refulting  from  warmth  of  climate.  In  early  ftages  of  the 
yellow  fever  fmart  purges  of  jalap  and  calomel,  and  cooling  the 
furface  of  the  body  by  ablution  with  fea-water,  or  common  water 
mixed  with  vine, nr,  is  the  mod  efficacious  mode  of  treatment. 
Keeping  the  body  open  and  general  temperance  are  the  bell 
preventives.  A.  1’.  Id. 
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terrible  fweep  of  mortality  (hall  fpread  alarm  through 
the  whole  kingdom. 

To  fliew  how  nearly  our  putrid  fevers  refemble  the 
plague,  I (hall  give  a fhort  Iketch  of  one  that  I attended 
fome  years  ago  at  Kentifh  Town.  . A young  lady,  about 
eighteen  years  of  age,  who  had  come  from  the  Weft 
Indies  for  her  education,  was  feized  with  the  common 
fymptoms  of  a nervous  fever;  but  this  continuing  a very 
unufual  length  of  time,  putrefaction  began  to  fhew  it- 
felf,  and  boils  and  impofthumes  burlt  forth,  and  pene- 
trated fo  deeply  as  to  lay  the  bones  bare,  to  an  amazing 
extent,  on  the  back,  hips,  and  various  parts  of  the  body  j 
nor  where  thefe  healed  without  much  time  and  trouble. 
By  the  ufe  of  wine,  bark,  and  other  cardiac  and  anti- 
feptic  medicines,  a perfect  cure  was  at  length  affeded  ; 
and  what  may  be  particularly  deferving  of  notice,  the 
young  lady  at  one  period  had  no  fuftenance  for  feveral 
days,  but  what,  fire  received  from  Tipping  a little 
brandy.  The  nature  of  a fupplenrentary  remark^ will 
not  permit  me  to  enter  into  all  the  details  of  the  cafe, 
however  curious ; but  I muff  not  omit  mentioning  one 
eircumftance  more,  which  was,  that  the  nurfe,forreafons 
beft  known  to  herfclf,  yet  eafily  gueffed  at,  went  often  to 
the  lady  under  whofe  care  my  patient  was,  and  com- 
plained that  flie  never  faw  fuch  a dodor,  for  he  would 
not  let  her  poor  young  lady  die. 


» \ . . • f ~ , < \ > ' 

CHAP.  XXI. 

OF  THE  MILIARY  FEVER* 

rjTHS  fever  takes  its  name  from  the-fmall  puftules 
or  bladders  which  appear  on  the  fkin,  refembling,,  in 
fhape  and  fize,  the  feeds  of  millet.  The  puftules  are 
either  red  or  white,  and  fometimes  both  are  mixed  to- 
gether. 

The  whole  body  is  fometimes  covered  with  puftules  j 
but  they  are  generally  more  numerous  where  the  fweat  is 
moft  abundant,  as  on  the  brcaft,  the  back,  &c.  A 

gentle 
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gentle  fweat,  or  moifture  on  the  fkin,  greatly  pro- 
motes the  eruption ; but  when  the  fkin  is  dry,  the  erup- 
tion is  both  more  painful  and  dange  ous. 

Sometimes  this  is  a primary  diieale  ; but  it  is  much 
offerer  only  a Lmpiom  of  fome  other  malady,  as  the 
fmall  pox,  mealies,  ardent,  putrid,  or  nervous  fever,  &c. 
In  ail  ihefe  cafes  it  is  generally  the  effect  of  too  hot  a 
regimen  or  medicines. 

The  miiiary  fever  chiefly  attacks  the  idle  and  the 
phlegm  • tic,  or  peifons  of  a relaxed  habit.  1 he  young 
and  the  aged  are  more  liable  to  if  than  thole  in  the 
vigour  and  prime  of  life.  It  is  likewife  more  inci- 
dent to  women  than  men,  efpecially  the  delicate  and 
the  indolent,  who,  neglecting  ex  rcife,  keep  continually 
within  doors,  and  live  upon  weak  watery  diet*  Such 
females  are  extremely  liable  to  be  feized  with  this  dif- 
eale  in  childbed,  and  often  lofe  their  lives  bv  it. 

CAUSES. — The  miliary  fever  is  fometimes  occa- 
fioned  by  violent  paflions  or  afl’eftions  of  the  mind  ; as 
exceflive  grief,  anxiety,  thoughtfulnefs,  &c.  It  may 
likewife  be  occafioned  bv  exceflive  watchi:  g,  great  eva- 
cuations. a weak  watery  diet,  rainy  feafons,  eating  too 
freely  of  cold,  crude,  unripe  fruit?,  as  plums,  cherries, 
cucumbers,  melons,  &c.  Impure  waters,  or  proviflons 
which  have  been  fpoiled  by  rainy  feafons,  long  keeping, 
&c.  may  likewife  cauie  miliary  tevers.  They  may  alfo 
be  occafioned  by  the  ftoppage'  of  any  cuftomary  eva- 
cuation, as  iflfues,  fetoiis,  ulcers,  the  bleeding  piles  in 
men,  or  the  menflrual  flux  in  women,  &c. 

1 his  difeafe  in  childbed-women  is  foinetimes  the  effect 
of  great  coflivenefs  during  pregnancy;  it  may  likewife 
be  occafioned  by  their  exceflive  ufe  of  green  trafli,  and 
other  unwholefome  things,  in  which  pregnant  women 
are  too  apt  to  indulge,  "but  its  mod  general  cauie  is  in- 
dolence. 1 Such  women  as  lead  a fedentary  life,  efpecially 
during  pregnancy,  and  at  the  fame  time  live  grofsiy, 
can  hardly  efcape  this  difeafe  in  childbed.  Hence  it 
proves  extremely  fatal  to  women  of  fafhion,  and  likewife 
to  thole  women  in  manufacturing  towns,  who,  in  order 
to  aflift  their  hufbands,  fit  dole  within  doors  for  almoft 
the  whole  of  their  time.  But  among  women  who  are 
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attive  and  laborious,  who  live  in  the  country,  and  take 
fufficient  exercife  without  doors,  this  difeafe  is  very 
little  known. 

SYMPTOMS. — When  this  is  a primary  difeafe, 
it  makes  its  attack,  like  moll  other  eruptive  fevers, 
with  a flight  fhivering,  which  is  fucceeded,  by  heit,  lofs 
offtrength,  faintiflmefs,  fighing,  a lowquick  pulie,  diffi- 
culty of  breathing,  with  great  anxiety  and  oppreflion  of 
the  breaft.  The  patient  is  refllefs,  and  fometimes  de- 
lirious ; the  tongue  appears  white,  and  the  hands  (hake, 
with  often  a burning  heat  in  the  palms  ; and  in  child- 
bed-women the  milk  generally  goes  away,  and  the 
other  difcharges  flop. 

The  patient  feels  an  itching  or  pricking  pain  under 
the  Ikin,  after  which  innumerable  fmall  puftules  of  a red 
or  white  colour  begin  to  appear.  Upon  this  the  fymp- 
toms  generally  abate,  the  pulfe  becomes  more  full  and 
foft,  the  {kin  grows  m oilier,  and  the  fweat,  as  the  difeafe 
advances,  begin  to  have  a peculiar  foetid  fmell  ; the 
great  load  on  the  bread,  and  oppreflion  of  the  fpirits, 
generally  go  off,  and  the  caftomary  evacuations  gradu- 
ally return.  About  thefixthor  feventh  day  from  the 
eruption,  the  puftules  begin  to  dry  and  fall  off,  which 
occafions  a very  difagreeable  itching  in  the  {kin. 

It  is  impoflible  to  afeertain  the  exaft  time  when  the 
puftules  will  either  appear  or  go  off.  They  generally 
come  out  on  the  third  or  fourth  day,  when  the  erup- 
tion is  critical ; but  when  fymptoinatical,  they  may  ap- 
pear at  any  time  of  the  difeafe* 

Sometimes  the  puftules  appear  and  vanifh  by  turns. 
When  that  is  the  cafe,  there  is  always  danger  ; but  when 
they  go  in  all  of  a hidden,  and  do  not  appear  again,  the 
danger  is  very  great. 

In  childbed- women  the  puftules  are  commonly  at  firfl 
filled  with  clear  water,  afterwards  they  grow  yellowifh. 
Sometimes  they  are  interfperfed  with  puftules  of  a red 
colour.  When  thefe  only  appear,  the  difeafe  goes  by 
the  name  of  a rajh. 

REGIMEN. In  all  erruptive  fevers,  of  whatever 

kind,  thechief  point  is  topreventthe  fudden  difappearing 
of  the  puftules,  and  topromote  their  maturation.  For  this 
purpofe,  the  patient  muft  be  kept  in  fuch  a temperature, 
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as  neither  to  pufh  out  the  eruption  toofafl,  nor  tocaiife 
it  to  retreat  prematurely.  The  diet  and  drink  ought 
therefore  to  be  in  a moderate  degree  nourifhing  and 
cordial  ; but  neither  ftrong  nor  heating.  The  patient’s 
chamber  ought  neither  to  be  kept  too  hot  nor  cold ; and 
he  fhould  not  be  too  much  covered  with  clothes.  Above 
all,  the  mind  is  to  be  kept  eafy  and  cheerful.  Nothing 
fo  certainly  makes  an  eruption  go  in  as  fear,  or  the  ap- 
prehenfion  of  danger. 

The  food  mull  be  weak  chicken-broth,  with  bread, 
panado,  fago,  or  groat-gruel,  &c.  to  a gill  of  which 
may  be  added  a fpoonful  or  two  of  wine,  as  the  patient’s 
ftrength  requires,  with  a few  grains  of  fait  and  a little 
fugar.  Good  apples,  roafted  or  boiled,  with  other  ripe 
fruits  of  an  opening  cooling  nature,  may  be  eaten. 

The  drink  may  be  fuited  to  the  ftate  of  the  patient’s 
ftrength  and  fpirits.  If  thefe  be  pretty  good  the  drink 
ought  to  be  weak  ; as  water-gruel,  balm-tea,  or  the  de- 
codtion  mentioned  below  *. 

When  the  patient’s  fpirits  are  low,  and  the  eruption 
does  not  life  fufficiently,  his  drink  muft  be  a little  more 
generous  ; as  wine-whey,  or  fmall  negus,  fharpened  • 
with  the  juice  of  orange  or  lemon,  and  made  ftronger 
or  weaker  as  circumftances  may  require. 

Sometimes  the  miliary  fever  approaches  towards  a 
putrid  nature,  in  which  cafe  the  patient’s  ftrength  muft: 
be  fupported  with  generous  cordials,  joined  with  acids; 
and  it  the  degree  of  putrefcence  be  great,  the  Peruvian 
bark  muft  be  adminifttred.  If  the  head  be  much 
affedied,  the  body  muft  be  kept  open  by  emollient 
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"*  Take  two  ounces  of  the  (havings  of  hr, rtfhorn,  and  the  fame 
«uan tit y of  iarfapai'illa,  boil  them  in  two  Engliih  cjuarts  of  water. 
To  the  drained  deception  add  a little  white  lugar,  and  let  the  pa- 
tient take  it  for  his  ordinary  drink. 

4 In  the  Commercium  Literariutn  for  the  year  1735.  we  have  the 
hi  dory  of  an  epidemical  miliary  fever  which  raged  at  Strafburgh 
in  the  months  of  November,  December,  and  January  ; from 
which  we  learn  the  necfcffity  of  a teftiperale  regimen  in  this  ma- 


lady, a fid  likewise  that  phjficiuns  arc  not  always  the  fail  who 
r treat n unt  of  dif'ftfcy.  “ This  Ever  made 
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MEDICINE. If  the  food  and  drink  be  properly 

regulated  there  will  be  little  occafton  for  medicine  in 
this  difeafe.  Should  the  eruption  however  not  rife,  or 
the  fpiiits  flag,  it  will  not  only  be  neceflary  to  fupport 
the  patient  with  cordials,  but  likewde  to  apply  bliftering 
plafters.  The  molt  proper  cordial  in  this  cafe  is  good 
wine,  which  may  either  be  taken  in  the  patient’s  food 
or  drink  ; and  if  there  be  figns  of  putrefcence,  the  bark 
and  acids  may  be  mixed  with  wine,  as  directed  in  the 
putrid  Ever. 

Some  recommend  bliftering  through  the  whole  courfe 
of  this  difeafe  ; and  where  nature  flags,  and  the  eruption 
comes  and  goes,  it  may  be  neceflary  to  keep  up  a fttmu- 
lus,  by  a continual  fuccefiion  of  fmall  bliftering  plaf- 
ters ; but  we  would  not  recommend  above  one  at  a time. 
If,  however,  the  pulfe  Ihould/ink  remarkably,  the  puf- 
tules  Itrike  in,  and  the  head  be  a fleeted,  it  will  be  ne- 
ceflary  to  apply  fsveral  bliftering  plafters  to  the  molt 
fenOble  pa'ts,  as  the  infide  of  the  legs,  thighs,  &c. 

Bleeding  is  feldom  neceflary  in  this  difeafe,  and  fome- 
times  it  does  much  hurt,  as  it  weakens  the  patient  and 
depreflfes  his  fpirits.  It  is  therefore  never  to  be  at-, 
tempted  unlefs  by  the  advice  of  a phyfician.  We  men- 
tion this,  becaufe  it  has  been  cuftomary  to  treat  this 
difeafe  in  childbed  women  by  plentiful  bleeding,  and 
other  evacuations,  as  if  it  were  highly  inflammatory. 
But  this  practice  is  generally  very  uniafe.  Patients  in  this 


terrible  liavock  even  among  men  of  robuft  conllitutious,  and  all 
medicine  proved  in  vain.  They  were  feized  in  an  inftant  with 
ftuvering,  yawning,  ft  retching,  and  pains  in  the  back,  fucceeded 
by  a moft  intenfe  heat  ; at  the  fame  time  there  was  a great  lofs 
of  ftiength  and  appetite.  On  the  leventh  or  ninth  day  the  miliary 
eruptions  appeared,  or  fpots  like  flea-bites,  wiih  great  anxiety,  a 
delirium,  reftleflhefs,  and  lofting  in  bed.  Bleeding  was  fatal. 
While  matters  where  in  this  unhappy  fituation,  a midwife,  of  her 
own  accord,  gave  to  a patient,  in  the  height  of  the  difeafe,  a clyfter 
of  rain  water  and  buttfer  without  fait,  and  for  his  ordinary  drink  a 
quart  of  fpring-water,  half  a pint  of  generous  wine,  the  juice  of  a 
lemon,  and  fix  ounces  of  the  whiteft  fugar,  gently  boiled  till  a feum 
arofc,  and  this  with  great  fuccefs  ; for  the  belly  was  foon  loofened, 
lire  grievous  fymptonis  vanilhed,  and  the  patient  was  reftored  to  his 
ienfes,  and  Inatcbed  from  the  jaws  of  death.”  This  pradlice  waa 
imitated  by  others  with  the  like  happy  efUdts. 
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firuati°Ti  bear  evacuations  very  ill.  And  indeed,  the 
dileale  leems  often  to  be  more  of  a putrid  than  of  an 
inflammatory  nature. 

Though  this  fever  is  often  occafioned  in  childbed 
won  en  by  too  hot  a regimen,  yet  it  would  be  dangerous 
to  leave  that  off  all  of  a fudden,  and  have  recourfe  to  a 
very  cool  regimen,  and  large  evacuations.  We  have 
reafon  to  believe,  that  fupporring  the  patient’s  fpirits, 
and  promoting  th«  natural  evacuations,  is  here  much 
fafer  than  to  have  recourfe  to  artificial  ones,  as  thefe  by 
finking  the  fpirits,  feldom  fail  to  increafe  the  danger. 

If  the  difeafe  proves  tedious,  or  the  recovery  flow, we 
would  recommend  the  Peruvian  bark,  which  may  either 
be  taken  in  fubllance,  or  infufed  in  wine  or  water,  as 
the  patient  inclines. 

The  miliary  fever,  like  other  eruptive  difeafes,  re- 
quires gentle  purging,  which  fhould  not  be  neglected,  as 
loon  as  the  fever  is  gone  off,  and  the  patient’s  flrengtb, 
will  permit. 

To  prevent  this  difeafe,  a pure  dry  air,  fufficient  exer- 
cife,  and  wholefome  food,  are  neceffary.  Pregnant 
women  fhould  guard  againft  coflivenefs,  and  take  daily 
as  much  exercife  as  they  can  bear,  avoiding  all  green 
trafhy  fruits,  and  other  unwholefome  things;  andwhenin 
childbed,  they  ought  flridlly  to  obferve  a cool  regimen. 

There  is  not  any  fever,  in  which  the  fymptoms  ought 
to  be  more  carefully  watched  than  in  this.  The  changes 
are  frequent  and  rapid,  and  the  fever  itfelf  often  afrnmes 
a quite  different  character.  It  is,  therefore,  of  the  utmofl 
importance  upon  l'uch  occafions  to  change  the  regimen 
and  medicines,  and  adapt  them  to  the  new  fymptom. 

Death  would  often  be  the  confequence  of  inattention 
or  negledt  in  thefe  cafes;  and  perhaps  a flronger  proof 
can  not  be  given  of  what  Ihave  already  pointed  out,  but 
cannot  too  often  inculcate,  the  extreme  folly  of  ufing  or 
recommending1  any  general  fever  medicine,  when  even 
the  fame  fever  may  require,  at  different  periods,  very 
different  modes  of  treatment.  Really,  it  is  not  lefs  ridi- 
culous to  preferibe  one  medicine  for  all  fevers,  than  for 
all  difeafes.  The  quackery  in  the  firfi:  inftance  may  ap- 
pear to  the  ignorant  and  thoughtlefs  more  plaufible  ; 
but  is  on  that  account  more  dangerous. 
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CHAP.  XXII. 

OF  THE  REMITTING  FEVER. 

HIS  fever  takes  its  name  from  a remiflion  of  the 


fymptoms,  which  happens  fometimes  fooner  and 
fometimes  later,'  but  generally  before  the  eighth  day. 
The  remiflion  is  commonly  preceded  by  a gentle  fweat, 
after  which  the  patient  feems  greatly  relieved,  but  in  a 
few  hours  the  fever  returns.  Thefe  remiflions  return  at 
very  irregular  periods,  and  are  fometimes  of  longer, 
fometimes  of  fhorter  duration  : thenearer,  however,  that 
the  fever  approaches  toaregular  intermittent,  the  danger 
is  the  lefs. 

CAUSES. Remitting  fevers  prevail  in  low 

marfhy  countries  abounding  with  wood  and  flagnating 
water  ; but  they  prove  molt  fatal  in  places  where  great 
heat  and  moifture  are  combined,  as  in  fome  parts  of 
Africa,  the  province  of  Bengal  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  &c. 
where  remitting  fevers  are  generally  of  aputridkind,  and 
prove  verv  fatal.  They  are  moil  frequent  inclofe  calm 
weather,  efpeciallv  after  rainy  feafons,  great  inundations, 
or  the  like.  No  age,  fex,  or  conrtitution  is  exempted 
from  the  attack  of  this  fever  ; but  it  chiefly  feizes  per- 
fons  of  a relaxed  habit,  who  live  in  low  dirty  habitations, 
breathe  an  impure  flagnating  air,  take  little  exercife,  and 
ufe  unwholefome  diet. 

SYMPTOMS. The  firfl  fymptoms  of  this  fever, 

are  generally  yawning,  ftretching,  pain,  and  giddinefs  in 
the  head,  with  alternate  fits  of  heat  and  cold.  Some- 
times the  patient  is  aftefted  with  a delirium  at  the  very 
firfl  attack.  There  is  a pain,  and  fometimes  a fwelling, 
about  the  region  of  the  ftomach,  the  tongue  is  white,  the 
eyes  and  flein  frequently  appear  yellow,  and  thepatient  is 
often  afflitted  with  bilious  vomitings.  The  pulfe  is 
fometimes  a little  hard,  but  feldom  full,  and  the  blood, 
when  let,  rarely  fhews  any  figns  ofinflammation.  Some 
patients  are  exceedingly  coltive,  and  others  are  afllr&ed 
with  a very  troublefome  loofenefs. 


It 
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. < It  is  impoffible  to  defcribe  all  the  fymptoms  of  this 
chfeafe,as  they  vary  accordingto  the  fituation,  the  feafon 
of  the  year,  and  the  con flitution  of  the  patient.  \ hey 
may  likewife  be  greatly  changed  bv  the  method  of  treat- 
ment, and  by  many  other  circumftances  too'  tedious  to 
mention.  Sometimes  the  bilious  iymptoms  predominate, 
fo  men  tries  the  nervous,  and  at  other  times  the  putrid. 
Nor  is  it  at  all  uncommon  to  find  a fucceflion  of  each  of 
thefe,  or  even  a complication  of  them  at  the  fame  time, 
in  the  fame  perfon. 

REGIMEN.- The  regimen  muff  be  adapted  to 

the  prevailing  fymptoms.  When  there  are  any  figns  of 
inflammation,  the  diet  mud  be  flender,  and  the  drink 
weak  arid  diluting.  But  when  nervous  or  putrid  fymp- 
toms prevail,  it  will  be  necefiary  to  fapport'the  patient 
with  food  and  liquors  of  a more  generous  nature,  luch  as 
are  recommended  in  the  immediately  preceding  fevers. 
We  muff,  however,  be  very  cautious  in  the  ufe  of  things 
of  a heating  quality,  as  this  fever  is  frequently  changed 
into  a continual  by  an  hot  regimen,  and  improper  medi- 
cines. 

Whatever  the  fymptoms  are,  the  patient  ought  to  be 
kept  cool,  quiet,  and  clean.  His  apartment,  if  poflible, 
fhould  be  large  and  frequently  ventilated  by  letting  in 
f'refli  air  at  the  doors  and  windows.  It  ought  likewife 
to  be  Iprinkled  with  vinegar,  juice  of  lemon,  or  the  like. 
His  linen,  bed-clothes,  &c.  fhould  be  frequently 
changed,  and  all  his  excrements  immediately  removed. 
Though  thefe  things  have  been  recommended  before, 
we  think  it  necefiary  to  repeat  them  here,  as  they  are  of 
more  importance  to  the  fick  than  practitioners  are  apt  to 
imagine*. 

MEDI- 


The  ingenious  Dr.  Lind,  of  Wimifor,  in  his  inaugural  differ- 
tetiou  concerning  the  putrid  remitting  fever  of  Bengal,  has  the  fol- 
lowing obfervation  . “ Indufia,  Indices,  ae  lbagula,  lrepius  funt 
jnutauda,  a t acri  exponenda  ; faeces  fordefque  quam  primum  re- 
movendte,  oportet  etiam  ut  loca  quibus  aegri  decumbent  fint  falu- 
bria  ct  aceto  confperfa  ; denique  ut  aegris  cura  quanta  maxima 
profpiciatur.  Compertum  ego  habeo,  medicuin  hxc  fedula  ob- 
iervantem,  qnique  ea  exequi  poled,  rmilto  magis  xgris  profutu- 
rum,  quant  medietim  per itiorem,  hike  commodis  ddlitutum.” 

“The 
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MEDICINE. In  order  to  cure  this  fever,  we 

mult  endeavour  to  bring  it  to  a regular  inienniilion.  This 

intention  may  be  promoted  by  bleeding,  if  there  be  any 
figns  of  inflammation ; but  when  that  is  not  the.  cafe, 
bleeding  ought  by.no  means  to  be  attempted,  as  it  will 
weaken  the  patient  and  prolong  the  difeafe.  A vomit, 
however,  will  feldom  be  improper,  and  is  generally  of 
great  fervice.  Twenty  or  thirty  grains  of  ipecacuanha 
will  anfwer  this  purpofe  very  well ; but,  where  it  can  be 
obtained,  we  would  rather  recommend  a grain  or  two  of 
tartar  emetic,  with  five  or  fix  grains  of  ipecacuanha,  to 
be  made  into  a draught,  and  given  for  a vomit.  This 
may  be  repeated  once  or  twice  at  proper  intervals,  if  the 
ficknefs  or  naulea  continues. 

The  body  ought  to  be  kept  open  either  by  clyflers  or 
gentle  laxatives,  as  weak  infufions  of  fenna  and  manna, 
final!  dofes  of  the  lenitive  ele&uary,  cream  of  tartar, 
tamarinds,  dewed  pruens,  or  the  like  ; but  all  drong  or 
dradic  purgatives  are  to  be  carefully  avoided. 

By  this  courfe  the  fever  in  a few  days  may  generally 
be  brought  to  a pretty  regular  or  diltinCb  intermjmon,  in 
which  cafe  the  Peruvian  bark  may  be  adminiftered,  and 
it  will  feldom  fail  tq  perfefl  the  cure..  It  is  needlefs  here 
to  repeat  the  methods  of  giving  the  bark,  as  we  have  al- 
ready had  occafion  frequently  to  mention  them. 

The  mod  likely  way  to  avoid  this  fever  is  to  ufe  a 
wholefome  or  nourishing  diet,  to  pay  the  mod  fcrupu- 
lous  attention  to  cleanlinefs,  to  keep  the  body  warm,  to 
take  fufficient  exercife,  and  in  hot  countries  to  avoid 
damp  fituations,  night  air,  evening  dews,  and  the  like. 
In  countries  where  it  is  endemical,  the  bed  preventive 
medicine  which  we  can  recommend  is  the  Peruvian  bark, 
which  may  either  be  chewed,  or  infufed  in  brandy  or 


“ The  patient’s  fiiirt,  bed-clothes,  and  bedding,  ought  frequently 
to  be  changed,  and  expofed  to  the  air,  and  all  his  excrements  im- 
mediately removed;  the  bed-chamber- fhould  be  well  ventilated, 
and  frequently  fprinkled  with  vinegar;  in  fliort  every  attention 
fhould  bfe  paid  to  the  patient.  I can  affirm,  that  a phyfician  whet 
puts  thefe  in  pradlice  will  much  oitener  fucceed,  than  one  who 
is  even  more  lktlful,  but  has  not  opportunity  of  ufinp-  thefe 
means.” 

f 4 ' wine 
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wine,  &c.  Some  reccommend  fmoking  tobacco  as  very 
beneficial  in  marlhy  countries,  both  for  prevention  of 
this  and  intermitting  fevers. 

As  diforders  of  this  kind  are  more  to  be  dreaded  in  a 
camp  than  the  approach  of  an  enemy,  it  is  the  duty  of 
fuperior  officers  very  earneftly  to  concur  with  their  me- 
dical attendants  in  enforcing  the  proper  means  of  pre- 
vention. The  fpirit  of  our  fcldiers  betrays  them  into  a 
contempt  of  difeafe  ; as  well  as  of  danger  ; and  they  are 
too  apt  to  forget,  that  no  hardihood  can  ofitfelf  refill  the 
warm,  fickly  moiflure  of  autumn,  and  the  damp  air  of 
the  night  to  which  they  are  often  unavoidably  expofed. 
Thofe  brave,  but  thoughtlefs  men,  fhould,  therefore,  be 
obliged  to  pay  more  attention  to  the  fimple  prefervatives 
from  fevers  above  pointed  out.  I have  too  high  an  opi- 
nion of  the  talents  of  many  eminent  phyficians  and  fur- 
geons  now  in  the  army,  to  think  any  farther  remarks  on 
thisfubjedl  necelfary.  I am  perfuaded  that  a hint  will 
be  fufficient  to  call  forth  the  fulled  exercife  of  their  fkill, 
their  humanity,  and  their  zeal  alfo,  tor  the  honour  and 
fecurity  of  their  country,  in  faving'the  lives,  and  pro- 
moting the  health  and  vigour  of  its  gallant  defenders. 
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CHAP.  XXIII. 

OF  THE  SMALL-POX, 

THIS  difeafe,  which  originally  came  from  Arabia,  is 
now  become  lo  genet al,  that  very  few  efcape  it  at 
one  time  of  life  or  another.  It  is  a mod  contagious 
malady  ; and  has  for  many  years  proved  the  fcourge  of 
Europe. 

The  fin  all-pox  generally  appear  towards  the  fpnng. 
They  are  very  frequent  in  hummer,  lels  fo  n autumn, 
and  lead  of  all  in  winter.  Children  are  mod  liable  to 
this  difeafe  \ and  thofe  whole  food  is  unwholelome,  who 
want  proper  exercife,  and  abound  with  grois  humours, 
run  the  greated  hazard  from  it. 

The  difeafe  is  didinguifhed  into  the  didindl  and  con- 
fluent kind  ; the  latter  of  which  i?  always  attended  with 

danger. 
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danger.  There  are  likewife  other  diftin&ions  of  the 
fmall-pox  ; as  the  chryftalline,  the  bloody,  &c. 

CAUSES. The  fmall-pox  is  commonly  caught 

by  infection.  Since  the  difeafe  was  fir  ft  brought  into 
Europe,  the  infedion  has  never  been  wholly  extinguilhed, 
nor  have  any  proper  methods,  as  far  as  I know, 
been  taken  for  that  purpofe  ; fo  that  now  it  has  be- 
come in  a manner  conftitutional.  Children  who  have 
over-heated  themfelves  by  running,  wreltling,  &c.  or 
adults  after  a debauch,  are  moft  apt  to  be  feized  with 
the  fmall-pox. 

SYMPTOMS. -This  difeafe  is  fo  generally 

known,  that  a minute  defcription  of  it  is  unnecelfary. 
Children  commonly  look  a little  dull,  feem  liftiefs  and 
drowfy  for  a few  days  before  the  more  violent  fymp- 
toms  of  the  fmall-pox  appear.  They  are  likewife  more 
inclined  to  drink  than  ufual,  have  little  appetite  for 
folid  food, complain  ofwearinefs,  and,  upon  taking  exer- 
cife,are  apt  to  l'weat.  Thefe  fymptoms  are  fucceeded  by 
flight  fits  of  cold  and  heat  in  turns,  which,  as  the  timeof 
the  eruption  approaches,  become  more  violent,  and  are 
accompanied  with  pains  ofthe  head  and  loins,  vomiting, 
&c.  The  pulfe  is  quick,  with  a great  heat  of  the  Ikin, 
andreflleffnefs.  When  the  patient  drops  afleep,  he  wakes 
in  a kind  of  horror,  with  a fudden  Hart,  which  is  a very 
common  fymptom  of  the  approaching  eruption  ; as  are 
alfo  convuifion-fits  in  very  young  children. 

About  the  third  or  fourth  day  from  the  time  of  fick- 
ening,  the  fmall-pox  generally  begin  to  appear ; fome 
times,  indeed,  they  appear  fooner,  but  that  is  no  favour- 
able fymptom.  At  firft  they  very  nearly  referable  flea- 
bites,  and  arefooneft  difeovered  on  the  face,  arms,  and 
•bread:. 

Ihe  moll  favourable  fymptoms  are  a flow  erup- 
tion, and  an  abatement  of  the  fever  as  foon  as  the  puf- 
tules  appear.  In  a mild  diftinct  kind  of  fmall-pox  the 
puftules  leldom  appear  before  the  fourth  day  from  the 
time  of  fi  kening,  and  they  generally  keep  coming  out 
gradually  for  feveral  days  after.  Puftules  which  are  dif- 
tinft,  with  a florid  red  bafis,  and  which  fill  with  thick 

purulent 
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purulent  matter,  firft  of  a whitifh,  and  afterwards  of  a 
ytllowifh  colour,  are  the  hell. 

A livid  brown  colour  of  the  puftules  is  an  unfa- 
vourable fyrnptom  ; as  alfo  when  they  are  fmall  and  flat, 
with  black  fpecks  in  the  middle.  Puftules  which 
contain  a thin  watery  ichor  are  very  bad.  A great 
number  of  pox  on  the  face  is  always  attended  with 
danger.  It  is  likewife  a bad  fign  when  they  run  into 
one  another. 

It  .is  a mod  unfavourable  fyrnptom  when  petechias 
or  purple,  brown.,  or  black  fpots  are  interfperfed  among 
the  puftules  Thefe  are  figns  of  a putrid  difl'olution 
of  the  blood,  and  fhew  the  danaer  to  be  very  great. 
Bloody  Fools  or  urine,  with  a f welled  belly,  are  bad 
fymptoms ; as  is  alio  a continual  iira'nguiy.  Pale  urine 
and  a violent  throbbing  of  the  arteries  of  the  neck  are 
figns  of  an  approaching  delirium  or  of  convuilion-fits. 
"When  the  face  does  not  fweli,  or  fails  before  the  pox 
come  to  maturity,  it  is  very  unfavourable.  If  the  face 
begins  to  fall  about  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  day,  and  at 
the  fame  time  the  hands  and  feet  begin  to  fweli,  the  pa- 
tient generally  does  well ; but  when  thefe  do  not  fucceed 
each  other,  there  is  reafon  to  apprehend  danger. 
When  the  tongue  is  covered  with  a brown  cruft,  it  is  an 
unfavourable  fyrnptom.  Cold  fliivering  fits  coming  on 
at  the  height  of  the  difeafe,  are  likewife  unfavourable. 
Grinding  of  the  teeth,  when  it  proceeds  from  an  affec- 
tion of  the  nervous  fyftem,  is  a bad  fign  ; but  fo.me- 
times  it  is  occafioned  by  worms,  or  a difordered  fto- 
inach. 

REGIMEN. When  the  firft  fymptoms  of  the 

fmall-pox  appear,  people  are  ready  to  be  alarmed,  and 
often  fly  to  the  ufe  of  medicine,  to  the  great  danger  of 
the  patient’s  life.  1 have  known  children,  to  appeafe 
the  anxiety  of  their  parents,  bled,  bliftered,  and  purged, 
during  the  fever  which  preceded  the  eruption  of  the 
fmall-pox,  to  fuch  a degree,  that  Nature  was  not  only 
difturbedin  her  operation,  but  rendered  unable  to  fup- 
port  the  puftules  after  they  were  out ; fo  that  the  pa- 
tient, ex hau fled  by  mere  evacuations,  funk  under  the 
difeafe. 


When 
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When  convulfions  appear,  they  give  a dreadful  alarm. 
Immediately  lome  noftrum  is  applied,  as  if  this  were  a 
primary  difeale  ; whereas  it  is  only  a fymptQin,  ana  far 
from  being  an  unfavourable  one,  ol  the  approaching 
eruption.  As  the  fits  generally  go  off  before  the  actual 
appearance  of  the  lmah-pox,  it  is  attributed  to  the  me- 
dicine, which  by  this  means  acquires  a reputation  with- 
out any  merit 

All  "that  is,  generally  fpeaking,  neceffury  during 
the  eruptive  fever,  is  to  keep  the  patient  cook  and  eafy, 
allowing  him  to  drink  freely  of  fome  weak  diluting  li- 
quors ; as  balm-tea,  barley-water,  clear  whey,  gruels, 
Ac.  He  fliould  not  be  confined  to  bed,  but  fliould  fit 
op  as  much  as  he  is  able,  and  fliould  have  his  feet  and 
legs  frequently  bathed  in  lukewarm  water.  Kis  food 
ought  to  be  very  light  ; and  he  fliould  be  as  little  dif- 
turbed  with  company  as  poflible. 

Much  mif.chief  is  done  at  this  period  by  confining 
the  patient  too  foon  to  his  bed,  and  plying  him  with 
warm  cordials  er  fudorific  medicines.  Every  thing 
that  heats  and  inflames  the  blood  increafes  the  fever, 
and  pufhes  out  the  pufiules  prematurely.  This  has 
numberlefs  ill  effects.  It  not  only  increafes  the  number 
of  puflules,  but  likewife  tends  to  make  them  run  into 
one  another  ; and  when  they  have  been  puihed  out  with 
too  great  violence,  they  generally  fall  in  before  they 
come  to  maturity. 

The  good  women,  as  foon  as  they  fee  the  fmall-pox 
begin  to  appear,  commonly  ply  their  render  charge 
with  cordials,  faffron,  and  marigold-teas,  wine,  punch, 
and  even  brandy  itfelf.  All  thefe  are  given  with  a view, 
as  they  term  it,  to  throw  out  the  eruption  from  theheart. 
This,  like  moft  other  popular  miffakes,  is  the  abufe  of 
a very  juft  obfervation,  that  when  there  is  a moijiure  on 

* Con vulfion -fits  are  no  doubt  very  alarming,  but  their  effe'&3 
are  often  fahitary.  They  feem  to  be  one  of  the  means  made  life 
of  by  Nature  tor  breaking  the  force  of  a fever.  I have  always 
obferved  ti  fever  abated,  and  fonietimes  quite  removed,  after  one 
or  more  convulfton  fits.  This  readily  accounts  for  c on vul lions 
being  a favourable  fytnpto  n in  the  fever  which  precede*  he  erup- 
tiori  of  the  fmall-pox,  as  every  thing  that  mitigates  this  fever  lef- 
fensthe  eruption. 
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the  Jktn , //.?<?  p:x  rife  better,  and  the  patient  is  e after,  than 
when  it  continues  dry  and  parched.  But  that  is  no  reafon 
for  forcing  the  patient  into  a fweat.  Sweating  never 
relieves  unlefs  where  it  conies  fpontaneoufly,  or  is  the 
effect  of  drinking  weak  d’luting  liquors.  The  patient 
ought  to  have  no  more  covering  in  bed  than  is  neceffary 
to  prevent  his  catching  cold,  and  fhould  be  frequently 
taken  up,  to  keep  him  cool,  and  prevent  too  great  a 
flux  of  blood  towards  the  head. 

Children  are  often  fo  peeviflh,  that  they  will  not  lie 
in  bed  without  a nurfe  conflantly  by  them.  Indulging 
them  in  this,  we  have  reafon  to  believe,  has  many  bad 
effects  both  upon  the  nurfe  and  the  child.  Even  the 
natural  heat  of  the  nurfe  cannot  fail  to  augment  the  fe- 
ver of  the  child  ; but  if  {he  too  proves  feverifh,  which 
is  often  the  cafe,  the  danger  muff  be  increafed  *. 

Laying  feveral  children  who  have  the  fmall  pox  in  the 
fame  bed,  has  many  ill  confequences.  They  ought,  if 
poffible,  never  to  be  in  the  fame  chamber,  as  the  perfp’ra- 
tion,  the  heat,  fmell,  &c.  all  tend  to  augment  the 
fever,  and  to  heighten  the  difeafe.  It  is  common 
among  the  poor  to  fee  two  or  three  children  lying  in  the 
fame  bed,  with  fuch  a load  ol  puftules  that  even  their 
{kins  {lick  together.  One  can  hardly  view  a feene  of  this 
kind  without  being  fickened  by  the  light  ; but  how  mud 
the  effluvia  affect  the  poor  patients,  many  of  whom 
perilh  by  this  ufage  f. 

A very 


I have  known  a nurfe,  who  had  the  fmall-pox  before , fo  in- 
fected by 'lying  conflantly  in  bed  with  a child  in  a bad  kind  of 
fmall-pox,  that  flic  had  not  only  a great  number  of  puftules 
which  broke  out  all  over  her  body,  but  afterwards  a malignant 
fever  which  terminated  in  a number  of  impotthumes  or  boils, 
and  from  which  ihe  narrowly  efcaped  with  her  life.  We  mention 
this  to  put  others  upon  their  guard  again  ft  the  danger  ot  this  viru- 


lent infeflion.  , . , , , . , , 

-}•  This  obfervation  is  likewife  applicable  to  hofpitals,  work- 

boufes,  Ike.  where  numbers  of  children  happen  to  have  the  ima  - 
pox  at  the  fame  time.  I have  feen  above  forty  children  cooped 
!,„  in  one  apartment,  all  the  while  they  had  this  difeafe,  without 
:I  V nf  them  being  admitted  to  breathe  the  frdh  air.  V one  con 
b 7ata  lot’s  to  fee  the  impropriety  of  fuch  condud  It  ought  to 
be  a rule  not  only  in  hofpitals  for  the  fmall-pox,  but  likewife  lo. 
other difeafts,  that  no  patient  Ihould  be  witlnn  light  01  beanng^^ 
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A very  dirty  cudom  prevails  among  the  lower  clafs 
of  people,  of  allowing  children  in  the  fmall-pox  to  keep 
on  the  fame  linen,  during  the  whole  period  of  that  loath- 
fome  difeafe.  This  is  done  led  they  fhould  catch  cold  ; 
but  it  has  many  ill  confequences.  The  linen  becomes 
hard  bv  the  moifture  which  it  abforbs,  and  frets  the 
tender  fkin.  It  likewife  occafions  a bad  fmell,  which 
is  very  pernicious  both  to  the  patient  and  thole  about 
him  ; befides,  the  filth  and  fordes  which  adhere  to  the 
linen  being  reforbed,  or  taken  up  again  into  the  body, 
greatly  augment  the  difeafe. 

A patient  fhould  not  be  differed  to  be  dirty  in  an 
internal  difeafe,  far  lefs  in  the  fmall-pox.  Cutaneous 
diforders  are  often  occafioned  by  naftinefs  alone,  and 
are  always  increafed  by  it.  Were  the  patient’s  linen  to 
be  changed  every  day,  it  would  greatly  refrefh  him* 
Care  indeed  is  to  be  taken  that  the  linen  be  thoroughly 
dry.  It  ought  likewife  to  be  put  on  when  the  patient 
is  moft  cool. 

So  drong  is  the  vulgar  prejudice  in  this  country, 
notwithftanding  all  that  has  been  faid  againft  the  hoc 
regimen  in  the  fmall-pox,  that  numbers  dill  fall  a facri- 
fice  to  that  error.  I have  feen  poor  women  travelling 
in  the  depth  of  winter,  and  carrying  their  children  along 
with  them  in  the  fmall-pox,  and  have  frequently  ob- 
ferved  others  begging  by  the  way  fide,  with  infants  in 
their  arms  covered  with  the  puflules ; yet  I could  never 
learn  that  one  of  thefe  children  died  by  this  fort  of  treat- 
ment. This  is  certainly  a fufficient  proof  of  the  fafety, 
at  lead,  of  expofing  patients  in  the  fmall-pox  to  the  open 
air.  There  can  be  no  reafon,  however,  for  expofing 
them  to  publick  view.  It  is  now  very  common  in  the 
environs  of  great  towns  to  meet  patients  in  the  fmall- 
pox  on  the  public  walks.  This  practice,  however  well 
it  may  fuit  the  purpofes  of  boading  inoculators,  is  dan- 


another.  This  is  a matter  to  which  too  little  regard  is  paid; 
In  molt  hofpitals  and  infirmaries,  the  fick,  the  dying,  and  the 
dead,  a.rc  often  to  be  ken  in  the  fame  apartment. 
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gerous to  the  cidzens,  and  contrary  to  the  laws  cf 
humanity  and  found  policy. 

1 he  food  in  this  difeafe  ought  to  be  very  ID  hr,  and 
or  a cooling  nature,  as  panado,  or  bread  boiled  with 
equal  quantises  6f  milk  and  water,  good  apples  roafled 
or  boiieo  "with  milk,  and  fweetened  with  a little  fugar 
or  fuch  like. 

The  drink  may  bp  equal  parts  of  milk  and  water, 
clear  fweet  whey,  barley-water,  or  thin  gruel,'  Nrc;  After 
the  pox  are  full,  butter-milk,  being  of  an  opening  and 
cleaning  nature’,  is  a very  proper  drink. 

MEDICINE. This  difeafe  is  generally  divided 

into  four  different  periods,  viz.  the  lever  which  pre- 
cedes the  eruption,  the  eruption  itfelf,  the  fuppu ration 
or  maturation  of  the  pliflles,  and  the  fecondary  fever. 

It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  little  more  is 
neceflary  during  the  primary  fever  than  to  keep  the 
patient  cool  and  quiet,  allowing  him  to  drink  diluting 
liquors,  and  bathing  his  feet  frequently  in  warm  wafer. 
Though  this  be  generally  the  fated:  courfe  that  can  be 
>aken  with  infants,  yet  adults  of  a ftrong  conditution 
and  plethoric  habit  fometimes  require  bleeding.  When 
a full  pulfe,  a dry  fkin,  and  other  fymptoms  of  inflam- 
mation, render  this  operation  neceflary,  it  ought  to  be 
performed  ; but  unlefs  thefe  fymptoms  are  urgent,  it  is 
fafer  to  let  it  alone  ; if  the  body  is  bound,  emollient 
clvfters  mav  be  thrown  in. 

J J B n * 

If  there  is  a great  naufea  or  inclination  to  vomit, 
weak  camomile  tea  or  lukewarm  water  may  be  drunk, 
in  order  to  cleanfe  the  flomach.  At  the  beginning  of  a 
fever,  Nature  generally  attempts  a difeharge,  either  up- 
w^ardsor  downwards,  which,  if  promoted  by  gentle  means, 
would  tend  greatly  to  abate  the  violence  of  the  difeafe. 

Though  every  method  is  to  be  taken  during  the 
primary  fever,  by  a cool  regimen,  &c.  to  prevent  too 
great  an  erruption  ; yet  after  the  pu Rules  have  made 
their  appearance,  our  bufinefs  is  to  promote  the  fiippu- 
ration  by  diluting  drink,  light  food,  and  if  Nature  leeins 
to  flag,  by  gene  ous  cordials.  When  a low  creeping 
pulfe,  fa.milhnefs,  and  great  lofs  of  fh  ength,  render 

cordial's 
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cordials  neceflary,  we  would  recommend  good  wine, 
which  may  be  made  into  negus,  with  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  water,  and  lharpened  with  the  juice  of  an  orange, 
the  jelly  of  currants,  or  the  like.  Wine-whey,  fharp- 
ened  as  above,  is  likewife  a proper  drink  in  this  cafe  ; 
great  care  however  mult  be  taken  not  to  overheat  the 
patient  by  any  of  thefe  things.  This,  in  Head  of  pro- 
moting, would  retard  the  eruption. 

The  rifirfg  of  the  fmall-pox  is  often  prevented  by  the 
violence  of  the  fever’;  in  this  cafe  the  cool  regimen  is 
ftrictly  to  be  obferved.  The  patient’s  chamber  mull 
not  only  be  kept  cool,  but  he  ought  likewife  frequently 
to  be  taken  out  of  bed,  and  to  be  lightly  covered  with 
clothes  while  in  it. 

Exceffive  relllelfnefs  often  prevents  the  riling  and 
filling  of  the  fmall-pox.  When  this  happens,  gentle 
opiates  are  neceflary.  Thefe,  however,  ought  always 
to  be  adminiltered  with  a fparing  hand.  To  an  infant, 
a tea-fpoenful  of  the  fyrup  or  poppies  may  be  given 
every  live  or  fix  hours  till  it  has  the  defired  effedb.  An 
adult  will  require  a table-fpoonful  in  order  to  anfvver 
the  fame  purpofe. 

If  the  patient  be  troubled  with  a llrangury,  or  fup- 
preflion  of  urine,  which  often  happens  in  the  fmall-pox, 
he  fhould  be  frequently  taken  out  of  bed,  and  if  he  be 
able,  fhould  walk  acrofs  the  room  with  his  feet  bare. 
When  he  cannot  do  this,  he  may  be  frequently  fet  on 
his  knees  in  bed,  and  fhould  endeavour  to  pafs  his  urine 
as  often  as  he  can.  When  thefe  do  not  fucceed,  a 
tea-fpoonful  of  the  fweet  fpirits  of  nitre  may  be  occa- 
fionaliy  mixed  with  his  drink.  Nothing  more  cer- 
tainly relieves  the  patient,  or  is  m ire  beneficial  in  the 
lmall-pox,  than  a plentiful  dilcharge  of  urine. 

If  the  mouth  be  foul,  and  the  tongue  dry  and  chap- 
ped, it  ought  frequently  to  be  waflied,  and  the  throat 
gargled  with  water  and  honey,  fharpened  with  a little 
vinegar  or  currant-jelly. 

During  the  rifiug  of  the  fmall-pox,  it  frequently 
happens  that  the  patient  is  eight  or  ten  days  without  a 
hook  T his  not  only  tends  to  heat  and  inflame  the 
blood,  but  the  fmces,  by  lodging  fo  long  in  the  body, 

become. 
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become  acrid,  and  even  putrid  ; from  whence  bad 
Conferences  muff  enfae.  Ic  will  therefore  be  proper, 
when  the  body  is  bound,  to  throw  in  an  emollient 
dyfter  every  feqOnd  or  third  day,  through  the  whole 
cour.e  of  the  difeafe.  I his  will  greatly  cool  and  re- 
lieve i he  patient. 

Alien  petechia,  purple,  black,  or  livid  fpots  appear 
among  the  fmall-pox,  the  Peruvian  bark  mud  imme- 
diately be  adminiflered  in  as  large  dofes  as  the  patient’s 
Itomach  can  bear.  For  a child,  two  drachms  of  the 
bark  in  ponder  may  be  mixed  in  three  ounces  of  com- 
mon water,  one  ounce  of  finrple  cmn.unon-water,  and 
two  ounces  of  the  fyrup  of  orange  or  lemon.  This  may 
be  fharpened  with  the  fpirits  of  vitriol,  and  a table- 
fpoonful  of  it  given  every  hour.  If  it  be  given  to  an 
adult  in  the  fame  form,  he  may  take  at  lead  three  or 
four  fpoonfuls  every  hour.  This  medicine  ought  not 
to  be  trilled  with,  but  muff  be  adminiflered  as  fre- 
quently as  the  ftomach  can  bear  it  ; in  which  cafe  it  will 
often  produce  very  happy  eifetts.  I have  frequently 
fecn  the  petechias  difappear,  and  the  fmall-pox,  which 
had  a very  threatening  afpedl,  rife  and  fill  with  lauda- 
ble matter,  by  the  ufe  of  ihe  bark  and  acids. 

The  patient’s  drink  ought  likewife  in  this  cafe  to  be 
generous,  as  wine  orftrong  negus  acidulated  with  fpirits 
of  vitriol,  vinegar,  thejuice  of  lemon,  jelly  of  currants, 
orfuch  like.  His  food  mull:  confift  of  apples,  roafted 
or  boiled,  preferved  cherries,  plums,  and  other  fruits 
of  an  acid  nature. 

The  bark  and  acids  are  not  only  nect-flary  when  the 
petechia  or  putrid  fymptoms  appear,  but  likewife  in  the 
lymphatic  or  cryfralline  fmall-pox,  where  the  matter  is 
thin,  and  not  duly  prepared.  The  Peruvian  bark  feems 
to  poftefs  a fingular  power  of  aflifting  Nature  in  prepar- 
ing laudable  pus,  or  what  is  called  good  matter;  con- 
fequenily  it  mud  be  beneficial  both  in  this  and  other 
difeafes,  where  the  crifis  depends  on  a fuppuration.  I 
have  often  obferved  where  the  fmall-pox  were  flat,  and 
the  matter  contained  in  them  quite  clear  and  tranfparent, 
and  where  at  fir fl  they  had  the  appearance  of  running 
into  one  another,  that  the  Peruvian  bark,  acidulated  as 
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above,  changed  the  colour  and  confidence  of  the  mat- 
ter, and  produced  the  mod  happy  effects. 

When  the  eruption  fubfides  fuddenly,  or,  as  the 
good  women  term  it,  whrn  the  fmall-pox  Jlrike  in s 
before  they  have  arrived  at  maturity,  the  danger  is 
very  great.  In  this  cafe  blidering-pladers  mud  be  im» 
mediately  applied  to  the  wrids  and  ancles,  and  the  pa- 
tient’s fpirits  fupported  with  cordials. 

Sometimes  bleeding  has  a furprifing  effeft  in  railing 
the  pudules  after  they  have  fubfided  ; but  it  requires 
(kill  to  know  when  this  is  proper,  or  to  what  length 
the  patient  can  bear  it.  Sharp  cataplafms,  however, 
may  be  applied  to  the  feet  and  hands,  as  they  tend  to 
promote  the  fweliing  of  thefe  parts,  and  by  that  means 
to  draw  the  humours  towards  the  extremities. 

The  mod  dangerous  period  of  this  difeafe  is  what  we 
call  thefecondary  fever.  This  generally  comes  on  when 
the  fmall-pox  begin  to  blacken,  or  turn  on  the  face  ; 
and  mod  of  thofe  who  die  of  the  fmall-pox  are  carried 
off  by  this  fever. 

Nature  generally  attempts,  at  the  turn  of  the  fmall- 
pox,  to  relieve  the  patient  by  loofe  doois.  Her  endea- 
vours  this  way  are  by  no  means  to  be  countera&ed,  but 
promoted,  and  the  patient  at  the  fame  time  fupported 
by  food  and  drink  of  a nouriihing  and  cordial  nature. 

If,  at  the  approach  of  the  fecondary  fever,  the  pulfe 
be  very  quick,  hard,  and  drong,  the  heat  intenle,  and. 
the  breathing  laborious,  with  other  fymptoms  of  an  in- 
flammation of  the  bread,  the  patient  mud  immediately 
be  bled.  The  quantity  of  blood  to  be  let,  mud  be  re- 
gulated by  the  patient’s  drength,  age,  and  the  urgency 
of  the  fymptoms, 

But  in  the  fecondary  fever,  if  the  patient  be  faintifh, 
the  pudules  become  fuddenly  pale,  and  if  there  be  great 
coldnefs  of  the  extremities,  blidering-pladers  mud  be 
applied,  and  the  patient  mud  be  fupported  with  gene- 
rous cordials.  Wine,  aad  even  fpirits,  have  foinetimes 
been  given  in  fuch  cales  with  amazing  iuccefs. 

As  the  fecondary  fever  is  in  great  meafure,  if  not 
wholly,  owing  to  the  abforption  of  the  matter,  it  would 
feera  highly  confonanttereafon,  that  the  pudules,  a$  foon 
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as  they  come  to  maturity,  fhould  be  opened.  This- is 
every  day  practifed  in  other  phlegmons  which  tend  to 
fuppuration  ; and  there  feems  to  be  no  caufe  why  it 
fhould  be  lefs  proper  here.  On  the  contrary,  we  have 
reafon  to  believe  that  by  this  means  the  fecondary  fever 
might  always  be  leffened,  and  often  wholly  prevented. 

The  puftules  lhouid  be  opened  when  they  begin  to 
turn  of  a yellow  colour.  Very  little  art  is  neceflary  for 
this  operation.  They  may  either  be  opened  with  a lan- 
'cet  or  a needle,  and  the  matter  abforbed  by  a little  dry 
lint.  As  the  puftules  are  generally  firft  ripe  on  the  face, 
it  will  be  proper  to  begin  with  opening  thefe,  and  the 
others  in  courfe  as  they  become  ripe.  The  puflules 
generally  fill  again,  a fecond,  or  even  a third  time  ; for 
which  caufe  the  operation  rnuft  be  repeated,-  or  rather 
continued  as  long  as  there  is  any  confiderable  appear- 
ance of  matter  in  the  puftules. 

We  have  reafon  to  believe  that  this  operation,  rational 
as  it  is,  has  been  negle&ed  from  a piece  of  miftaken  ten- 
dernefs  in  parents.  They  believe  that  it  muft  give  great 
pain  to  the  poor  child  ; and,  therefore,  would  rather  fee 
k die  than  have  it  thus  tortured.  This  notion,  however, 
is  entirely  without  foundation.  I have  frequently  open- 
ed the  puftules  when  the  patient  did  not  fee  me,  without 
his  being  in  the  lead  fenfible  of  it ; but  fuppofe  it  were 
attended  with  a little  pain,  that  is  nothing  in  eomparifori 
to  the  advantages  which  may  arife  from  it. 

Opening  the  puftules  not  only  prevents  the  reforption 
of  the  matter  into  the  blood,  but  like  wife  takes  oft  the 
tenfion  of  the  fkin,  and  by  that  means  greatly  relieves 
the  patient.  It  likewife  tends  to  prevent  the  pitting, 
which  is  a matter  of  no  fmall  importance.  Acrid  mat- 
ter, by  lodging  long  in  the  puftules,  cannot  fail  to  cor- 
rode the  tender  fkin  ; by  which  many  a handfome  face 
becomes  fo  deformed  as  hardly  to  bear  a relemblance 
to  the  human  figure 

* Though  this  operation  can  never  do  harm,  yet  it  is  only 
neccflary  when  the  patient  has  a great  load  of  {mall-pox,  or  when 
the  matter  which  they  contain  is  of  fo  thin  and  acrid  a nature,, 
that  there  is  reafon  to  apprehend  bad  confequences  from  its  being 
too  quickly  reformed,  or  taken  up  again  into  the  mals  of  circu- 
lating hvaurns. 


It 
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Tt  is  generally  neceffary,  after  the  fmalLpox  are  gone 
toff,  to  purge  the  patient.  If,  however,  the  body  has 
been  open  through  the  whole  courfeof  the  difeafe,  or  if 
butter-milk  and  other  things  of  an  opening  nature  have 
been  drunk  ireely  after  the  height  of  thefrnall-pox, purg- 
ing becomes  lefs  neceffary  j but  it  ought  never  wholly 
to  be  neglefted. 

For  very  young  children,  an  infufion  of  fenna  and 
prunes,  with  a little  rhubarb;  may  be  fweetened  with 
coarfe  fugar,  and  given  in  fmall  quantifies  till  it  operates. 
Thofe  who  are  farther  advanced  mull  take  medicines  of 
a lharper  nature.  For  example,  a child  of  five  or  fix:, 
years  of  age  may  take  eight  or  ten  grains  of  line  rhubarb 
in  powder  overnight,  and  the  fame  quantity  of  jalap  in- 
powder next  morning.  This  may  be  wrought  off  with 
frefh  broth  or  water-gruel,  and  may  be  repeated  three 
or  four  times,  five  or  fix  days  intervening  between  each 
dofe.  For  children  further  advanced,  and  adults,  the- 
dofff  mull  be  increafed  in  proportion  to  the  age  and, 
conffiution*.  • , 

When  impofthumes happen  after  the  fmall-pox,  which', 
is  not  feldoin  the  cafe,  they  mud  be  brought  to  fuppura- 
tion  as  foon  as  polfible,  by  means  of  ripening  poultices  ; 
and  when  they  have  been  opened,  or  have  broke  of  their 
own  accord,  the  patient  mull  be  purged.  The  Peruvian 
bark  and  a milk  diet  will  likewife  be  ufeful  in  this  cafe. 

When  a cough,  a difficulty  of  breathing,  or  o her 
fymptoms  of  aconfumpiion,  fucceed  to  the  fmall-pox, 
the  patient  mull  be  fen.ttna  place  where  the  air  is  good  * 
and  put  upon  a courfe  of  affes’  milk,  with  fuch  exercife 
as  he  can  bear.  For  further  directions  in  this  cafe,  fee 
the  article  Confumptions. 

OF  INOCULATION. 

though  no  dileale,  after  it  is  formed,  baffles  the 
power  of  medicine  more  effectually  than  the  fmall-pox, 

* I have  of  late  been  aecuftomed,  after  the  fmall-pox,  to  give 
one,  two,  three,  tour,  or  five  grains  of  calomel,  according  lo  the 
age  of  the  patient,  over  night,  and  to  work,  it  off  pexf'*  morning 
v.-i-li  a luitable  dofe  ot  jalap.  Or  the  jalap  and  calomel  may  be 
mixed  together,  and  given  in  tbe  morning. 

. 
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yet  more  may  be  done  before-hand  to  render  this  difeafe 
favourable  than  any  one  we  know,  as  almod  all  the 
danger  from  it  may  be  prevented  by  inoculation.  This 
falutary  invtntionhas  beenknown  in  Europeabove  half  a 
century  ; but,  like  mod  ufeful  other  difcoverie«,  it  has 
til!  of  late  made  but  flow  progrefs.  It  mud,  however, 
be  acknowledged,  to  the  honour  of  this  country,  that 
inoculation  has  mat  with  a more  favourable  reception 
here,  than  among  any  of  our  neighbours.  It  is  dill, 
however,  far  from  being  general,  which  we  have  reafon 
to  fear  will  be  the  cafe,  as  long  as  the  practice  continues 
in  the  hands  of  the  faculty. 

No  difeovery  can  be  of  general  utility,  while  the 
practice  of  it  is  kept  in  the  hands  of  a few.  Had  the 
inoculation  of  the  fmall-pox  been  introduced  as  a 
fafhion,  and  not  as  a medical  difeovery,  or  had  it  been 
praftifed  by  the  fame  kind  of  operators  here,  as  it  is  in 
thofe  countries  from  whence  we  learned  it,  it  had  long 
ago  been  univerfal.  Fears,  jealoufies,  prejudices,  and 
oppofite  intereds  are,  and  ever  will  be,  ihe  mod  effec- 
tual obdacles  to  the  progrefs  of  any  falutary  difeovery. 
Hence  it  is  that  the  practice  of  inoculation  never  be- 
came in  any  meafure  general,  even  in  England,  till  taken 
up  by  men  not  bred  to  phyfic.  Thefe  have  not  only 
rendered  the  practice  more  extenfive,  but  likewife  more 
fafe,  and  by  a,£ting  under  lels  redraint  than  the  regu- 
lar pra&i  doners,  have  taught  them  that  the  patient’s 
greated  danger  arofe,  not  from  the  want  of  care,  but 
from  the  excefs  of  it. 

They  know  very  little  of  the  matter,  who  impute  the 
fuccefs of  modern  i*oculators  to  any  fuperior  fkill,  either 
in  preparing  the  patient  or  communicating  the  difeafe. 
Some  of  them,  indeed,  from  a fordid  defire  of  engroffmg 
the  whole  practice  to  themJelves,  pretend  to  have  ex- 
traordinary fecretsor  nodrurns  for  preparing  perfons  for 
inoculation,  which  never  fail  of  fuccefs.  But  this  is, only 
a pretence  calculated  to  blind  the  ignorant  and  inatten- 
tive. Common  fenfe  and  prudence  alone  are  fufficient, 
both  in  the  choice  of  the  fubjeft  and  management  of  the 
operation.  Whoever  is  podeffed  of  thefe  may  perform 

g this 
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this  officer  for  his  children  whenever  he  finds  it  conve- 
nient, provided  they  be  in  a good  (late  of  health. 

This  fcntiment  is  not  therefult  of  theory,  but  of  ob- 
servation. Though  few  phyficians  have  had  more  op- 
portunities of  tryinginoculation  in  all  its  different  forms, 
fo  little  appears  to  me  to  depend  on  thefe,  generally 
reckoned  important  circumftances,  of  preparing  the 
body,  communicating  the  infection  by  this  or  the  other 
method,  kc.  that  for  feveral  years  pafi  I have  perfuaded 
the  parents  or  nurfes  to  perform  the  whole  themfelves, 
and  have  found  that  method  followed  with  equal  luc- 
cefs,  while  it  is  free  from  many  inconveniences  that 
attend  the  other  *. 

The  fmall-pox  may  be  communicated  in  a great  va- 
riety of  ways  with  nearly  the  fame  degree  of  fafety  aad 
fuccefs.  In  Turkey,  from  whence  we  learned  th«  prat> 
tice,  the  women  communicate  the  difeafe  to  children,  by 
opening  a bit  of  the  (kin  with  a needle,  and  putting  into 
the  wound  a little  matter  taken  fromaripepuflule.  On 
the  coaft  of  Barbary,  they  pafs  a thread  wet  with  tlue 
matter  through  the  fkin  between  the  thumb  and  fore- 
finger ; and  in  fame  of  the  ftates  of  Barbaiy,  inoculation 
is  performed  by  rubbing  in  the  variolous  matter  between 

* A critical  fituation,  too  often  to  be  met  with,  firft  put  me 
•pon  trying  this  method.  A gentleman  who  had  loft  all  bis 
children  except  one  fon  by  the  natural  fmall-pox,  was  determined 
to  have  him  inoculated.  He  told  me  his  intention,  and  defired 
I would  perfuade  the  mother  and  grandmother,  kc.  of  its  pro- 
priety. But  that  was  impolftble.  They  were  not  to  be  per- 
iuaded,  and  either  could  not  get  the  better  of  their  fears,  or 
were  determined  againlt  convict  ion.  It  was  always  a point  with 
me  not  to  perform  the  operation  without  the  confent  of  the 
parties  concerned.  I therefore  advifed  the  father,  after  giving 
his  fon  a dofe  or  two  of  rhubarb,  to  go  to  a patient  who  had  the 
fmall-pox  of  a good  kind,  to  open  two  or  three  of  the  pu  Aviles, 
taking  up  the  matter  with  a little  cotton,  and  as  foon  as  he  came 
home  to  take  his  fon  apart,  and  give  his  arm  a flight  fcratch 
with  a pin,  afterwards  to  rub  the  place  well  with  the  cotton,  and 
take  no  farther  notice  of  it.  AH  this  he  punctually  perfoimed  : 
and.  at  the  ufual  period  the  lrnall-pox  made  ihetr  appearance, 
which  were  of  an  exceeding  good  kind,  and  fo  mild  as  not  to 
•onfine  the  boy  an  hour  to  his  bed.  None  of  the  other  relation# 
knew  but  the  difeaft;  had  come  in  the  n at  and  way,  till  tlie  boy 
' was  well 
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*he  thumb  and  fore-finger,  or  on  other  parts  of  thebody. 
The  practice  of  communicating  the  l'mall-pox,  by  tub- 
bing the  variolous  matter  upon  the  (kin  has  been  long 
known  in  many  parts  of  Afia'and  Europe  as  well  as  in 
Barbary,  and  has  generally  gone  by  the  name  of  buying 
the  fmall-pox . Tfie  fame  cuftom  is  (aid  to  have  ob- 
tained in  Wales  long  ago. 

The  prefent  method  of  inoculating  in  Britain  is  to 
make  two  or  three  flanting  incifions  in  the  arm,  fo  l'uper- 
ficial  as  not  to  pierce  quite  through  the  lkin,  with  a lan« 
Cet  wet  with  fpefh  matter  taken  from  a ripe  puftule  ; 
afterwards  the  wounds  are  plofed  up,  and  left  without 
•any  dreffing.  Somemakeufeof  a lancet  covered  with  the 
dry  matter:  but  this  is  left  certain,  and  ought  never  to  be 
nfed  uniefs  where  frefh  matter  cannot  beobtained:  when 

• , i i 

this  isthe  cafe,  the  matter  ought  bemoiftened  by  holding 
the  lancet  for  fomt  time  in  the  fleam  of  warm  water  *. 

Indeed,  if  fre(h  matter  be  applied  long  enpugh  to  the 
jfkin,  theie  is  no  oc.cafiun  for  any  wound  at  all.  Let  a 
bit.  of  thread,  about  half  an  inch  long  wet  with  the  foo- 
ter, beimmediately  applied  to  the  arm,  midway  between 
the  ihoulder  and  the  elbow,  and  covered  with  a piece  of 
the  common  (ticking  plafter,  and  kept  on  for  eight  or  ten. 
days.  This  will  feldom  fail  to  comm  unit  ate  the  difeafe. 
"We  mention  this  method,  becaufe  many  people  ate. 
afraid  of  a wound  ; anti  doubtlels  the  more  eafily  the 
operation  can  be  performed,  it  has  the  greater  chance  to 
become  general.  Some  people  imagine,  that  the  dis- 
charge front  a wound  leffens  the  eruption  \ but  thereisno 
great  (Irefs  to  be  laid  upon  this  notion : befid.es,  deep 
wounds  often  ulcerate,  and  become  troublefome. 

We  do  not  find  that  inoculation  i§  at  all  confidered  as 
a medical  operation  in  thole  countries  from  whence  we 
learned  ir.  In  Turkey  it  is  performed  by  the  women, 
and  in  theEafl  Indies  by  the  Brachmini}  or  priefls.  In 
this  country  the  cullopi  is  Hill  in  its  infancy  ; we  make 
no  doubt,  however,  but  it  will  foon  become  lo  familkr, 

* Mr.  Tronchin  communicates  this  difeafe  by  a little  bit  of 
thread  dipt  in  the  matter,  which  he  covers  with  a final!  bli fieri ng- 
plafter.  This  method  may  no  doubt  be  ufed  with  advan  age  in 
thofe  cafes  where  the  patient  is  very  much  alarmed  at  the  light  of 
any  cuttinginftrument. 

that 
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that  patents  will  think  no  more  of  inoculating  their  chil- 
dren, than  at  prefent  they  do  of  giving  them  a purge. 

No  fet  of  nun  have  it  fo  much  in  their  power  to  render 
the  pra&ice  of  inoculation  general  as  the  clergy,  the 
greatell  oppofition  to  it  {fill  arifing  from  fome  fcruples 
of  confcience,  which  they  alone  can  remove.  I would 
recomm  nd  it  to  them  not  only  to  endeavour  to  re- 
move the  religious  objeftions  which  weak  minds  may 
have  to  this  falutary  practice,  but  to  enjoin  it  as  a duty, 
and  to  point  out  the  danger  of  negle&ing  to  make  ufe 
of  a mean  which  Providence  has  put  in  our  power,  for 
faving  the  lives  of  our  offspring.  Surely  luch  parents 
as  wilfully  negleft  the  means  of  faving  their  children’s 
lives,  are  as  guilty  as  thofe  who  put  them  to  death.  I 
wifh  this  matter  were  duly  weighed.  No  one  is  mor# 
ready  to  make  allowance  for  human  weaknefs  and  reli- 
gious prejudices ; yet  I cannot  help  recommending  it, 
in  the  warmed  manner,  to  parents  to  confider  how  great 
an  injury  they  do  their  children,  by  negle&ing  to  give 
them  this  difeale  in  the  early  period  of  life. 

The  numerous  advantages  arifing  from  the  inocula- 
tion of  the  fmall-pox  have  been  pretty  fully  pointed  out 
by  the  learned  Dr.  M‘Kenzie,  in  his  Hiftory  of  Health*. 

To 

* “ Marty  and  great,”  fays  this  humane  author,  “ are  the  dan- 
gers attending  the  natural  infe&ion,  from  all  which,  the  inoculation 
ia  quite  fecure.  The  natural  infeftion  may  invade  weak  or  diftem- 
pered  bodies,  by  no  means  difpofed  for  its  kindly  reception.  It 
may  attack  them  at  a fcafon  of  the  year  either  violently  hot  or 
intenfely  cold.  It  may  be  communicated  from  a fort  of  fmall-pox 
impregnated  with  the  utmoft  virulence.  It  may  lay  hold  upon 
people  unexpedledly,  wheu  a dangerous  fort  is  imprudently  im- 
ported into  a maritime  place.  It  may  furprife  us  toon  after  ex- 
cefTes  committed  in  luxury,  intemperance,  or  lewdnefs.  It  may 
fikewife  feeze  on  the  innocent  after  indifpenfable  watchings,  hard 
labour,  or  necefTary  journeys.  And  is  it  a trivial  advantage,  that 
all  thefe  unhappy  circumftanees  can  be  prevented  by  inoculation  ? 
By  inoculation  numbers  are  faved  from  deformity  at  well  as  from 
death.  In  the  natural  fmall-pox,  how  often  are  the  fineit  features, 
and  the  molt  beautiful  compkxiaqs,  miferably  disfigured  ? Whereas 
inoculation  rarely  leaves  any  ugly  marks  o,r  fears,  even  where  the 
number  of  puitules  on  the  face  has  been  very  con(\derable,  and 
the  fymptoins  by  no  means  favourable.  And  ma<ty  other  grievous 
Complaints  that  are  frequently  fubfequenj;  t<*  the  natural  fort, 

Q 4 feldoi^ 
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To  thofe  mentioned  by  the  Do&or  we  {ball  only  add, 
that  fuch  as  have  not  had  the  fmall-pox  in  the  early 
period  of  life  are  not  only  rendered  unhappy,  but  like- 
wife  in  a great  meafure  unfit  for  fuftaining  mauy  of  the 
mod  ufeful  and  important  officer  Few  people  would 
chufe  even  to  hire  a fervant  who  had  not  had  the  fmall- 
pox,  far  lefs  to  purchafe  a Have,  who  had  the  chance 
of  dying  of  this  difeafe.  How  could  a phyfician  or 
a furgeon,  who  had  never  had  the  fmall-pox  himfelf, 
attend  others  under  that  malady  ? How  deplorable  is 
the  fituation  of  females,  who  arrive  at  mature  age 
without  having  had  the  fmall-pox  ! A w rmanwith  child 
feidom  furvives  this  difeafe  : and  if  an  infant  happen  to 
be  feized  with  the  fmall-pox  upon  the  mother’s  bread-, 
who  has  not  had  the  difeafe  herfelf, -the  fcene  muff  be 
diftreffing ! if  fhe  continue  to  fuckle  the  child,  it  is  at 
the  peril  of  her  own  life  ;'and  if  fhe  wean  it,  in  all  pro- 
bability it  will  perifh.  LIow  often  is  the  affedtionare 
mother  forced  to  leave  her  houfe,  and  abandon  her  chil- 
dren, at  the  very  time  when  her  care  is  moft  neceffary  ? 
Yet,  fhould  parental  affection  get  the  better  of  her  fears, 
the  confequences  would  often  prove  fatal.  I have  known 
the  tender  mother  and  her  fucking  infant  laid  in  the  lame 
grave,  both  untimely  victims  to  this  dreadful  malady,, 

feidom  follow  the  artificial.  Does  not  inoculation  alio  prevent 
thofe  inexprdfible  terrdrs  that  perpetually  harafs  perfons  who  ne- 
ver had  this  difeafe,  infomuch  that  when  the  lmall-pox  is  epide- 
mical, entire  villages  are  depopulated,  markets  ruined,  and  the 
face  of  diQrefs  fpread  over  the  whole  country  ? From  this  terror 
it  arifes,  that  juftice  is  frequently  pofiponed,  or  difcouraged,  at 
fefiions  or  affizes  where  the  fmall-pox  rages.  Witneffes  and 
juries  dare  not  appear ; and  by  reafo'n  of  the  neceffary  abfence  of 
Tome  gentlemen,  our  honourable  and  ufeful  judges  are  not  at- 
tended with  that  reverence  and  fplendour  due  to  their  office  and 
merit.  Does  not  inoculation,  in  like  manner,  prevent  our  brave 
Tailors  from  being  feized  with  this  diltemper  on  fhipboard,  where 
they  muft  quickly  fpread  the  infection  among  fuch  of  the  crew 
who  never  had  it  before,  and  where  they  have  fcarce  any  chance 
to  cfcape,  being  half ’Rifled  with  the  tlofenefs  of  their  cabins,  and 
but  very  indifferently  nut  fed  ? Laftly,  with  regard  to  the  foldiery, 
the  mifcrics  attending  theft?  poor  creatures,  when  attacked  by  the 
fmafl-pox  on  a march,  are  inconceivable,  without  attendance, 
without  lodgings,  without  any  accommodation;  lo  that  one  ot 
ihrwR  commonly  perilhes.”  _ 
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But  thcfe  are  fcenes  too  {hocking  even  to  mention.  Let 
parents  who  run  avvav  with  their  ph  Idren  to  avoid  the 
fmall-pox,  or  who  refufe  to  inoculate  them  in  infancy, 
confider  to  what  deplorable  fituations  they  may  be  re- 
duced by  this  miftaken  tendernefs  ! 

As  the  fmall-pox  is  n w become  an  epidemical  difeafe 
in  mod  parrs  of  the  known  world,  no  other  choice  re- 
mains but  to  r rider  the  malady  as  mild  as  poffible.  This 
is  the  only  manner  of  extirpation  now  left  in  our  power; 
and  ihough  it  may  feem  paradoxical  the  artificial  method 
of  cotnmunicaiing  the  difeafe.  could  it  be  rendered  unl- 
verfal,  would  amount  to  nearly  the  fame  thing  as  rooting 
it  out.  It  is  a matter  of  fmall  confequence,  whether  a 
difeafe  be  entirely  extirpated,  or  rendered  fo  mild  as 
neither  to  deliroy  life  nor  hurt  the  conftitution  ; but  that 
this  may  be  done  by  inoculation,  does  noc  now  admit  of 
a doubt.  The  numbers  who  die  under  inoculation  hard- 
ly deferve  to  be  named.  In  the  natural  way,  one  in  four 
or  five  generally  dies  ; but  by  in-culati  n not  one  in  a 
thoufand.  Nay,  fome  can  boaft  of  having  inoculated 
ten  thoufand  without  the  lofs  of  a fingle  patient. 

I have  often  wifhed  to  fee  fome  plan  efiabliffied  for 
rendering  thb  falurary  practice  univerfal  ; but  am  afraid 
I fhall  never  be  fo  happy.  The  difficulties  indeed  are 
many ; yet  the  thing  is  by  no  means  impracticable.  The 
aim  is  great : no  ltfs  tfian  laving  the  lives  of  one-fourth 
part  of  mankind.  What  ought  not  to  be  attempted  in 
order  to  accompliffi  fo  defirable  an  end? 

T.  he  firfl:  itep  towards  rendering  the  practice  univerfal, 
mull  be  to  remove  the  religious  prejudices  againft  it. 
This,  as  already  oblerved,  can  only  be  done  by  the 
clergy,  lhey  mull:  not  only  recommend  it  as  a duty 
to  others,  but  iikewife  praCtife  it  on  them  own  children. 
Example  will  ever  have  more  influence  than  precept. 

J he  next  thing  requifite,  is  to  put  it  in  the  power  of 
all.  for  this  purpofe,  we  would  recommend  it  to  the 
I*  acuity  to  inoculate  the  children  of  the  poor  gratis.  It 
is  hard  that  fo  ufrful  a part  ot  mankind  fhould,  by  their 
poverty,  be  excluded  from  fuch  a benefit.  • 

Should  this  fail,  it  is  furely  in  the  power  of  any  State 
to  render  the  practice  general,  at  lead  as  far  as  their  do- 
minion 
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minion  extends.  We  do  not  mean  that  it  ought  to  be 
enforced  by  a law.  The  beft  way  to  promote  it  would 
be  to  employ  a fufficient  number  of  operators  at  the 
Public  expence  to  inoculate  the  children  of  the  poor. 
This  would  only  be  necefiary  till  the  practice  became 
general  ; afterwards  cuftom,  the  ftrongeft  of  all  laws, 
would  oblige  every  individual  to  inoculate  his  children 
t,o  prevent  refiedlions. 

It  may  be  obje&ed  to  this  fcheme,  that  the  poorwould 
refufe  to  employ  the  inoculators:  this  difficulty  is  eafily 
removed.  A fmall  premium  to  enable  mothers  to  attend 
their  children  w hile  under  the  difeafe,  would  be  a fuffi- 
cient inducement;  befides,  the  fuc.cefs  attending  the 
operation  would  foon  baniffi  all  objections  to  it.  Even 
conhderations  of  profit  would  induce  the  poor  to  em- 
brace this  plan.  They  often  bring  up  their  children  to 
the  age  of  ten  or  twelve,  and  when  they  come  to  be  ufe- 
ful,  they  are  fnatched  away  by  this  malady,  to  the 
great  lofs  of  their  parents,  and  detriment  of  the  public. 

The  Britifh  legislature  has  of  late  years  ffiewn  great 
attention  to  the  prefervation  of  infant-lives,  by  fupporr- 
ing  the  Foundling  hofpital,  &c.  But  we  will  venture  to 
fay,  if  one  tenth  part  of  the  films  laid  out  in  fupportmg 
that  infiitution,  had  be<  n bellowed  towards  promoting 
the  practice  of  inoculation  of  the  fmal  1-pox  among  the 
poor,  that  not  only  more  ufeful  lives  had  been  faved,  but 
the  practice,  ere  now,  rendered  quite  univerfal  in  this 
ifland.  It  is  not  ro  be  imagined  what  effed  example  and 
a little  money  will  have  upon  the  poor  ; yet,  if  left  tq 
themfelves,  they  would  go  on  for  ever  in  the  old  way, 
without  thinking  of  any  improvement.  W‘e  only  mean 
this  as  a hint  to  the  humaneand  public- Epirited . Should 
fuch  a fcheme  be  approved,  a proper  plan  might  eafily 
be  laid  down  for  the  execution  of  it. 

But  as  public  plans  are  very  difficult  to  bring  about, 
and  often,  by  the  felfifh  views  and  mifconduct  of  thole 
entrufted  with  the  execution  of  them,  fail  of  anlwering 
the  noble  purpofes  for  which  they  were  defigned  ; we 
final],  therefore,  point  out  fome  other  method  by  which 
the  benefits  of  inoculation  may  be  extended  to  the  pooi. 

There  is  no  doubt:  but  inocuktors  will  daily  become 

more 
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more  numerous.  We  would,  therefore,  have  every  pa- 
rifh  in  Britain  to  allow  one  of  them  a fmaJJ  annual  ialary 
for  inoculating  all  the  children  of  the  pari  Hi  at  a pror 
per  age.  This  might  be  done  at  a very  trifling  expence, 
and  it  would  enable  every  one  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of 
this  lalutary  invention. 

Two  things  chiefly  operate  to  prevent  the  progrefs  of 
inoculation.  The,  one  is  a wilh  to  put  the  evil  day  a$ 
far  oft  as  poffible.  This  is  a principle  in  our  nature  $ 
and  as  inoculation  feems  rather  to  be  anticipating  a fu- 
ture-evil, it  is  no  wonder  mankind  are  fo  averfe  to  it. 
But  this  objection  is  fufficiently  aniwered  by  the  luc.cefs. 
"Who  in  his  lenfes  would  not  prefer  a lefier  evil  to'-day  to  a 
greater  to-morrow,  provided  they  were  equally  certain? 

The  other  obltacle  is  the  fear  of  reflections.  This  has 
a very  great  weight  with  the  bu!15of  mankind.  Should 
the  child  die,  they  think  the  world  would  blame  them. 
This  they  cannot  bear.  Here  lies  the  difficulty  ; and, 
till  that  be  removed,  inoculation  wiM  make  bur  fmall 
progrefs.  Nothing  however  can  remove  it  but  caltona. 
Make  the  practice  fafhionable,  and  all  objections  will 
foon  vamfh.  It  is  fafhion  alone  that  has  led  the  multi- 
tude fmee  the  beginning  of  the  world,  and  will  Had 
them  to  the  end.  We  mult,  therefore,  call  upon  the 
more  enlightened  part  of  mankind  to  let  a pattern  to  the 
reft.  Their  example,  though  ic  may  for  feme  time  meet 
with  oppofuion,  will  at  length  prevail. 

Iam  aware  of  an  objection  to  this  praftice  from  the 
expence  with  which  it  may  be  attended  : this  is  eafily 
obviated.  We  do  not  mean  that  every  pardh  ought  i,\ 
employ  a Sutton  or  a Dimfdale  as  inoculators.  Thcle 
have  by  their  fuccefs  already  recommended  themfelves 
to  crowned  heads,  and  are  beyond  the  vulgar  reach;  but 
have  not  ohers  an  equal  chance  to  lucceed?  They  cer- 
tainly have.  Let  them  majee  the  lame  trial,  and  the  dif- 
ficulties will  foon  vanirfa.  There  is  not  a patilh,  and 
hardly  a village  in  Britain,  deflitufe  of  forne  perfon  w ho 

can  bleee.  But  this  is  a far  more  difficult  operation,  and 

requires  both  more  {kill  and  dexterity  than  inoculation. 

1 he  perfons  to  whom  we  would  chiefly  recommend 
jhe  performance  of  this  operation  are  the  clergy.  Moft 

of 
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f them  know  fomething  of  medicine:  Almoft  all  of 

them  bleed,  and  can  order  a purge,  which  are  all  the 
qualifications  neceffary  for  the  pra&ice  of  inoculation. 
The  prit  fls  among  the  lefs  enlightened  Indians  perform 
this  office,  and  why  lhould  a Chriflian  teacher  think 
himfe.f  above  it  ? Surely  the  bodies  of  men,  as  well  as 
their  fouls,  merit  a part  of  the  pallor’s  care  ; at  leaf!  the 
grea' eft  Teacher  who  ever  appeared  among  men,  feems 
to  have  thought  fo. 

Should  all  other  methods  fail  we  would  recommend 
it  to  parents  to  perform  the  operation  themfelves,.  Let 
them  take  any  method  of  communicating  the  difeafe 
they  pleafe  ; pr  ivided  the  fubjt£ls  be  healthy,  and  of  a 
proper  age,  they  will  feldom  fail  to  fucceed  to  their 
wifh.  1 have  known  many  inftances  even  of  mothers 
performing  the  operation,  and  never  fo  much  gs  heard 
of  one  bad  confequence.  A planter  in  one  of  the  Weft 
India  iflandsis  faid  to  have  inoculated  with  his  own  hand 
in  one  year,  three  hundred  of  his  Haves,  whonotwich- 
ftanding  the  warmth  of  the  climate,  and  other  unfavour- 
ao!e  circumftances,  all  did  well.  Common  mechanics 
have  often,  to  my  knowledge,  perlormed  the  operation 
with  as  good  fuccefs  as  phyficians.  W e do  not,  however, 
mean  to  difeourage  thofe  who  have  it  in  their  P°wer, 
from  employing  people  of  fkill  to  inoculate  their  chil- 
dren, and  attend  them  while  under  the  difeafe;  but 
only  to  (hew,  that  where  fuch  cannot  be  had  the  opera- 
tion ought  not  upon  that  account  to  be  neglected. 

Inflead  of  multiplying  arguments  to  recommend  this 
practice,  I (hall  juft  beg  leave  to  mention  the  method 
which  1 took  with  my  own  fan,  then  an  only  child. 
After  giving  him  two  gentle  purges,  I ordered  the  nurfe 
to  take  a bit  of  thread  which  had  been  previoufly  wet 
withfrefh  matter  from  a pock  andtolay  « upon  his  arm, 
covering  it  with  a piece  oi  (licking  p a tr 
mained  on  fix  or  feven  days,  till  it  was  rubbed  oil  y 
accident.  At  the  u'ual  time  the  fmaH-pox  made  t ef 
appearance  and  were  exceedingly  favourable.  Sure : y 
this,  which  is  all  that  is  generally  neceffary,  may  be  done 

without  any  (kill  in  medicine.  - 

We  have  baen  the  more  full  on  this  fubjeft 
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the  benefits  of  inoculation  cannot  be  extended  to  fociety 
by  any  other  means  than  making  the  praftice  general. 
While  it  is  confined  to  a few,  it  muff  prove  hurtful  to 
the  whole.  By  means  of  it  the  contagion  is  fpread,  and 
is  communicated  to  many  who  might  otherwile  never 
have  had  the  difeafe.  Accordingly  it  is  found  that 
nearly  the  fame  number  die  of  the  fmail-pox  now  as 
before  inoculation  was  introduced  ; and  this  important 
difcovery,  by  which  alone  moie  lives  might  be  faved 
than  by  all  the  endeavours  of  the  Faculty,  is  in  a great 
meafure  loft  by  its  benefits  not  being  extended  to  the 
whole  community  *. 

The  fpring  and  autumn  have  been  ufually  reckoned 
the  molt  proper  feafons  for  inoculation,  on  account  of 
the  weather  being  then  molt  temperate  \ but  it  ought  to 
be  confidered  that  thefe  are  generally  the  moft  unhealthy 
feafons  of  the  whple  year.  Undoubtedly  the  bed  pre- 
paration for  the  difeafe  is  a previous  good  date  of  health. 
1 have  always  obferved  that  children  i.i  particular  are 
more  fickly  towards  the  end  of  fpring  and  autumn  than 
at  any  other  time  of  the  year.  On  this  account,  as 
well  as  for  the  advantage  of  cool  air,  I would  propofe 
winter  as  the  mod  proper  fealon  for  inoculation  ; though 
on  every  other  confideration,  the  fpring  would  feem  to 
be  preferable. 

The  mod  proper  age  for  inoculation  is  between  three 
anc  five.  Many  approve  of  inoculating  on  the  bread, 
and  where  no  circuiudanccs  forbid  this  practice,  1 have 
no  objection  to  it.  Children,  however,  arc  more  liable 
to  convulfions  at  this  time  than  afterwards  ; befides,  the 
anxiety  ©f  the  mother  or  nurle,  Ihould  the  child  be  in 
danger,  would  not  fail  to  heighten  it  by  spoiling  the  milk. 

Children  who  have  conditutional  difeafes,mufi  never- 
thelefs  be  inoculated.  It  will  often  mend  the  habit  of 
body  ; but  ought  to  be  performed  at  a time  when  they 
are  mod  heilthy.  Accidental  dileales  fhould  always 
be  removed  before  inoculation. 

It  is  generally  thought  neceffary  to  regulate  the  diet 


* By  a well-laid  plan  for  extending  inoculation,  more  lives  might  he 
faved  at  a (mall  expence,  than  are  at  prefent  prefe.rved  by  all  the 
hofpiub  in  England,  which  colt  the  public  fuch  ua  amaaing  funt. 
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for  fonie  time  before  the  dileafe  be  communicated.  In 
children,  however,  great  alteration  in  diet  is  feldom  ne^ 
ceffary,  their  food  being  commonly  of  the  mofl  fimple 
and  wholefome  kind,  as  milk,  water-pap,  weak  broths, 
bread,  light  pudding,  mild  roots,- and  white  meats. 

But  children  who  have  been  accuftomed  to  a richer 
diet,  who  are  of  a grofs  habit,  or  abound  with  bad  hu- 
mours, ought  to  be  put  upon  a fpare  diet  before  they  are 
inoculated.  Their  food  fhould  be  of  a light  cooling  na- 
ture, and  their  drink  whey,  butter-mirk  and  fuch  like. 

We  would  recommend  no  other  medicinal  prepare 
non  but  two  or  thrte  mild  purges,  which  ought  to  be 
i'uited  to  the  age  and  flrength  of  the  patient.  The  fuccefs 
of  inoculators  does  not  depend  on  jhe  preparation  of 
their  patients,  but  on  their  management  of  them  while 
under  this  difeafe.  Their  conffant  care  is  to  ket-p  them 
cool,  and  their  bodies  gently  open,  by  which  means  the 
fever  is  kept  low,  and  the  eruption  greatly  leffened. 

Thedanger  is  feldom  great  when  the  pullules  are  few  ; 
and  tb'dr  number  is  generally  in  proportion  to  the  fever 
which  precedes  and  attends  the  eruption.  Hence  the 
chief  fecret  of  ino>  ulation  confifts  in  regulating  the 
eruptive  fever,  which  generally  may  be  kept  lufficiendy 
low  by  the  methods  mentioned  above. 

The  regimen  during  the  difeafe  is  in  all  refpe&s  the 
fame  as  under  the  natural  fmall-pox.  1 he  pat  ent  mull 
he  kept  cool,  his  diet  fhould  be  light,  and  his  drink 
weak  and  diluting,  &c.  Should  any  bad  fymptoms 
appear,  which  is  leldom  the  ca!e,  they  mult  be  treated 
in  the  fame  way  as  directed  in  the  natural  (mall-pox.- 
Purging  is  not  lefs  nec<  lfary  after  the  trnall-pox  by  ino- 
culation, than  in  the  natural  way,  and  ought  by  no 

means  to  be  neglected.  _ < 

L have  already  hinted  how  great  a misfortune  it  was, 
that  inoculation  was  fir  ft  introduced  inro  this  country  as 
a medical  operation.  Had  Lady  Wortlly  Montague* 
brought  it  in  a,  a fafhion,  her  own  noble  example  and' 
that  of  her  triends  would  foon  have  rendered  it  popu- 
lar ; but ’while  it  remains  in  the  hands  of  the  Faculty, 
it  cannot  be  generally  beneficial  to  mankind.  1 hough 

the  p actice  lays  claim  to  the  greaielt  antiquity,  it  is 
1 nowhere 
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nowhere  confined  to  medical  men,  in  the  fit ri eft  fenle 
of  the  word,  but  in  Europe.  Mr.  Holwell  fays,  that,  in 
India,  it  is  next  to  a miracle  to  hear  that  one  in  a million 
fails  of  receivingthe  infedion,  or  fuffers  any  injury  from 
it,  although  the  bufinefs  of  inoculation  is  there  per- 
formed by  the  bramins  or  priefls. 

Though  their  practice,  as  delcribed  by  this  very  can- 
did and  fenfible  writer,  is  blended  with  much  fuperfti- 
tion,  and  the  parade  of  ufelefs  formalities,  yet  their 
fuccefs  proves  it  to  be  fubltantially  good,  and  that  their 
eondud  is  in  that  refped  highly  laudable.  Did  the 
clergy  of  Europe  follow  their  conduct  in  the  eflentiai 
part,  inoculation  would  loon  become  general,  and  mil- 
lions of  lives  would  be  annually  faved.  What  a fliame 
that  chriflian  pallors,  whofe  majter  went  about  curing 
difeafes , Ihould  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  fo  far  outdone 
by  the  dilciples  of  Confucius  ! I feel  a pleafure  in 
doing  jullice  to  a few  of  our  clergy,  who  have  taken 
the  lead  in  this  career  of  humane  exertion  ; and  I hope 
the  influence  of  their  example  will  fpread  itfelf  among 
the  whole  order  of  their  clerical  brethren. 

It  is  evident,  from  the  fuccefs  of  the  bramins,  that 
medical  fkill  is  by  no  means  neceflary  for  the  inoculation 
of  the  fmall-pox.  They  adminifter  no  medicine  either 
before  or  after  the  operation,  and  only  enjoin  abitinence 
from  certain  articles  of  dift,  which  they  think  might 
prove  injurious  to  the  patient.  They  lay  the  whole 
11  refs  upon  what  they  confider  as  a proper  regimen,, 
both  previous  to  the  eruption,  and  during  its  continu- 
ance ; and  though  fome,  even  of  their  few  reftridions, 
appear  to  me  unneceflary,  yet  I will  venture  to  affert, 
that  a proper  regimen  is  all  that  is  requifite  for  the 
fuccefsful  inoculation  of  the  fmall-pox. 

I am  old  enough  to  remember  the  time  when  the  fuc- 
cefs of  inoculation  was  fuppofed  to  be  entirely  owing  to 
the  preparation  of  the  body , as  it  was  called  ■,  but  I am 
convinced  that  fuch  preparation  always  has  done,  and 
{fill  does  more  harm  than  good.  The  body  cannot  be 
bttter  prepared  to  meet  a difeafe,  than  by  being  ia 
good  health.  Medicine  may  cure  a difeafe;  but  it  can- 
not mend  good  health.  When  a perlon  enjoys  this 

6 bleffing; 
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blelling,  he  ought  never  to  meddle  with  medicine  on 

any  account  whatever. 

Should  the  clergy  decline  the  benevolentandchriftian- 
like  office  propofed,  I have  already  exprefied  my  opi- 
nion that  the  {bate  ought  to  undertake  it;  and  the  ope- 
rators I Would  recommend,  are  mothers.  A fmall  pre- 
mium to  a mother  for  every  child  ffie  either  inoculated 
herielf,  or  caufed  to  be  inoculated,  would  foon  render 
the  practice  general  ; and  then  no  premium  would  be 
necefiary.  I will  venture  to  fay,  that  ten  ffiillings  per  head 
would  be  a fufficient  inducement  to  mothers  in  an  hum- 
ble fphere  to  inoculate  their  childr  n.  1 take  it  for 
granted  that  perfons  in  a higher  rank  do  fo  already. 

Let  me  now  alk,  whether  the  trifling  premium  pro 
pofed  can  be  put  in  competition  with  the  immenfe  ad- 
vantages that  would  refult  from  it  ; with  the  number  of 
lives  that  would  be  faved,  and  with  the  improvement  it 
mult  make,  not  only  in  the  looks,  but  in  the  conftitu- 
fions  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  ? Numbers  of  con- 
llitutions  ft  re  ruined  by  the  fmall-pox,  even  when  it  does 
not  prove  immediately  fatal  ; and  how  many  more  do 
we  meet  with,  who  are  left  by  its  ravages  mere  fpe&acles 
of  deformity  ? It  was  the  defire  of  preventing  the  latter 
which  gave  rife  to  inoculation,  and  I believe  no  man 
of  common  fenfe  will  deny,  that  whatever  can  improve 
the  human  face,  as  well  as  the  human  form,  is  deferving 
of  the  greateft  encouragement  and  attention. 

The  new  method  of  vaccine  inoculation  has  my  warmed 
wifhes  for  its  ultimate  fuccefs.  The  eafe,  lafety,  and  fim- 
plicity  of  the  procefs  aw.  drong  circumftances  in  its  favour; 
but  time  alone  can  eltablilh  its  efficacy.  Should  it  prove  a 
certain  preventive  againd  catching  the  infedlion  in  the  na- 
tural way,  the  promulgators  of  fo  valuable  a difeovery  will 
be  j ult ly  entitled  to  a very  high  rank  among  the  benefadlots 
of  the  human  race. 

i "fiiere  fetms  very  reafoii  to  hape  that  this  benevolent  wifhof  the 
Author  will  fpeedily  be  fulfilled,  and  that  vaccination  will  be  found 
to  prove  an  cffedual  and  permanent  preventive  of  that  fcourgeofthe 
human  race,  the  natural  fmall-pox.  It  would  be  improper  here  to 
anticipate  the  opinion  of  the  Royal  College  of  Phyficians,  to  whole 
con lideration  the  merits  of  this  difeovery  have  been  referred  by  th# 

legifiaturc  of  the  country.  The  dtcifion  of  th^t  learned  and 
liberal  body  will  dc'ubtlcl'j  be  found  faiisfa&qry  and  ^on^l”'vc  ’ 
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CHAP.  XXIV. 

OF  THE  MEASLES. 

rpHE  meafles  appeared  in  Europe  about  the  fame 
* time  with  the  fmall-pox,  and  have  a great  affinity 
to  that  difeafe.  They  both  caine  from  the  fame  quarter 
of  the  world,  are  both  infe&ious,  and  feldom  attack  the 
fame  perfon  more  than  once.  1 he  meafles  are  mod 
gammon  in  the  fpring  feafon,  and  generally  difappear 
in  fummer.  The  difeafe  itfelf,  when  properly  managed, 
feldom  proves  fatal ; but  its  confequences  are  often  very 
troublefome. 

CAUSE. This  difeafe,  like  the  fmall-pox,  pro- 

ceeds from  infe&ion,  and  is  more  or  lefs  dangerous 
according  to  the  conftitution  of  the  patient,  the  feafon 
of  the  year,  the  climate,  &c. 

SYMPTOMS. The  meafles,  like  other  fevers, 

are  preceded  by  alternate  fits  of  heat  and  cold,  with  fick- 
nefs,^and  lofs  of  appetite.  The  tongue  is  white,  but  r 
generally  moifL  There  is  a fhort  cough,  a heavinefs  of 
the  head  and  eyes,  drowfinefs,  and  a running  at  the  nofe. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  the  cough  does  not  come  before  the 
eruption  has  appeared.  There  is  an  inflammation  and 
heat  in  the  eyes,  accompanied  with  a defluxion  of  fharp 
rheum,  and  great  acutenefs  of  fenfation,  fo  that  they  can- 
not bear  the  light  without  pain.  The  eye-lids  frequently 
fwell  fo  as  to  occafion  bliadnefs.  The  patient  generally 
complains  of  his  throat ; and  a vomiting  or  loofenefo 
often  precedes  the  eruption.  The  ftools  in  children  are 
-commonly  greenilh  ; they  complain  of  an  itching  of  the 
fkin,  and  are  remarkably  peevifh.  Bleeding  at  the  nofe  is 
cpmrnon,  both  before  and  in  the  progrefs  of  the  difeafe. 

, About  the  fourth  day,  fmall  fpots,  refembling  flea- 
bites,  appear,  firdupon  the  face,  thtfn  upon  the  bread, 
and  afterwards  on  the  extremities  : thefe  may  be  dif- 
tinguifhed  from  the  fmall-pox  by  their  fcarcely  riling 
above  the  fkin.  The  fever,  cough,  and  difficulty  of 
breathing,  indead  of  being  removed  by  the  eruption, 
as  invthe  fmall-pox,  are  rather  increafed  5 but  the  vo- 
ting generally  ceafes. 
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About  the  fixth  or  feventh  day  from  the  time  of  fick- 
ening,  the  meafles  begin  to  turn  pale  on  the  face,  and 
afterwards  upon  the  body  ; fo  that  by  the  ninth  day  they 
entirely  difappear.  The  fever,  however,  and  difficulty 
of  breathing,  often  continue,  especially  if  the  patient  has 
been  kept  upon  too  hot  a regimen.  Petechias,  or  purple 
fpots,  may  likewife  be  occafioned  by  this  error. 

A violent  loofenefs  fometimes  fucceeds  the  mealies  ; 
in  which  cafe  the  patient’s  life  is  in  imminent  danger. 

Such  as  die  of  the  meafles,  generally  expire  about  the 
ninth  day  from  the  invafion,  and  are  commonly  carried 
off  by  a peripneutnony,  or  inflammation  of  the  lungs. 

The  mod  favourable  fymptoms  ate  a moderate  loofe- 
nefs, a moift  (kin,  and  a plentiful  difcharge  of  urine. 

When  the  eruption  fuddenly  falls  in,  and  the  patient 
is  feized  with  a delirium,  he  is  in  the  greateft  danger. 
If  the  meafles  turn  too  foon  of  a pale  colour,  it  is  an  un- 
favourable fymptom,  as  are  alfo  great  weaknefs,  vomit- 
ing, reftlefsnefs,  and  difficulty  of  fwallowing.  Purple  or 
black  fpots  appearing  among  the  meafles,  are  very  un- 
favourable. When  a continual  cough,  with  hoarfenefs, 
fucceeds  the  difeafe,  there  is  reafon  to  fufpe&  an  ap- 
proaching confumption  of  the  lungs. 

Our  bufmefs  in  this  difeafe  is  to  affift  Nature,  by  pro- 
per cordials,  in  throwing  out  the  eruption,  if  her  efforts 
be  too  languid;  but  when  they  are  too  violent,  they  muff 
be  reftrained  by  evacuations  and  cool  diluting  liquors, 
&c.  We  'ought  likewife  to  endeavour  to  appeafe  the 
moll:  urgent  fymptoms,  as  the  cough,  reftlefsnefs,  and 
difficulty  of  breathing.  t 

REGIMEN. The  cool  regimen  isneceffary  here 

.as  well  as  in  the  fmall-pox.  The  food  too  muft  be  light, 
and  the  drink  diluting.  Acids,  however,  do  not  anlwer 
To  well  in  the  meafles  as  in  the  fmall-pox,  as  they  tend 
to  exafperate  the  cough.  Small  bedr  likewife,  though  a 
good  drink  in  the  fmall-pox,  is  here  improper.  The 
moft  fuitable  liquors  are  deco&ions  of  liquorice  with 
marfh-mallow  roots  and  farfaparilla,  infufions  of  lin- 
feed  or  of  the  flowers  of  elder,  balm-tea,  clarified  whey, 

barley-water,  and  fuch  like,  dhefe,  if  the  patient  be 
, j coftive. 
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coftive,  may  be  fweetened  with  honey  ; or,  if  that 
fhould  difagree  with  the  ftomach,  a little  manna  may 
qccafnnally  be  added  to  them. 

MEDICINE. The  mealies  being  an  inflamma- 

tory difeafe,  without  any  critical  difcharge  of  matter, 
as  in  the  fmall-pox,  bleeding  is  commonly  necefiary, 
efpecially  when  the  fever  runs  high,  with  difficulty 
of  breathing,  and  great  oppreffion  of  the  brealt.  But 
if  the  difeale  be  of  a mild  kind,  bleeding  .may  be 
omitted  *, 

Bathing  the  feet  and  legs  frequently  in  lukewarm 
water  both  tends  to  abate  the  violence  of  the  fever,  and 
to  promote  the  eruption. 

The  patient  is  often  greatly  relieved  by  vomiting. 
Whenthereisatendencythisway,  itought  to  be  promoted 
bv  drinking  lukewarm  water,  or  weak  camomile-tea. 

When  the  cough  is  very  troublefome,  with  drynefs 
of  the  throat,  aud  difficulty  of  breathing,  the  patient 
may  hold  his  head  over  the  fleam  of  warm  water,  and 
draw  the  fleam  into  his  lungs. 

He  may  likewife  lick  a little  fpermaceti  and  fugar- candy 
pounded  together  ; or  take  now'  and  then  a fpoonful  of 
the  oil  offweet  almonds, with  fugar-candy  diflolved  in  it. 
Thefe  will  foicen  the  throat,  and  relieve  the  tickling 
cough. 

If  at  the  turn  of  the  difeafe  the  fever  aflumes  new 
vigour,  and  there  appears  great  danger  of  fuffocation, 
the  patient  muft  be  bled  according  to  his  flrength,  and 
bliftering-plafters  applied,  with  a view  to  prevent  the 
load  from  being  thrown  on  the  lungs,  where,  if  an 
inflammation  ffiould  fix  itfelf,  the  patient’s  life  will  be 
in  imminent  danger. 

In  cafe  the  mealies  Ihould  fuddenly  difappear,  it  will 
be  nrceflary  to  purfue  the  fame  method  which  we  have 
recommended  when  the  fmall-pox  fecetie'.  Thepatienc 
mufl  be  fupported  with  wine  and  cordials.  Bliftering- 
plafters  muft  be  applied  to  the  legs  and  arms,  and  the 

* I do  not  know  any  difeale-  wherein  bleeding  is  more  necefiary 
than  in  the  meafies,  efpecially  when  the  fever  runs  high  ; in  this 
cafe  X have  always  found  it  relieve  the  patient. 
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body  rubbed  all  over  wiih  warm  flannels.  Warm  poul- 
tices may  likewife  be  applied  to  the  feet  and  palms  of 
the  hands. 

When  purple  or  black  fpots  appear,  the  patient's 
drink  fliould  be  Iharpened  with  fpirits  of  vitriol  ; and 
if  the  putrid  fymptoms  increafe,  the  Peruvian  bark  muffi 
be  adminiltered  in  the  fame  manner  as  direded  in  the 
fmall  -pox. 

Opiates  are  fometimes  neceflary,  but  fliould  never  be. 
given  except  in  cafes  of  extreme  reftleffnefs,  a violent 
loofenefs,  or  when  the  cough  is  very  troublefome.  For 
children  the  fyrupof  poppies  is  fufficient.  A tea-  poon- 
ful  or  two  may  be  occafionall'y  given,  according  to  the 
patient’s  age,  or  the  violence  of  the  fymptoms. 

After  the  mealies  are  gone  off,  the  patient  ought  to 
be  purged.  This  may  be  conduded  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  direded  in  the  finall-pox- 

If  a violent  loofenefs  fucceed  the  meafles,  it  may  be 
checked  by  taking  for  feme  days  a gentle  dofe  of  rhu- 
barb in  the  morning,  and  an  opiate  over  night ; but  if 
thel’e  do  not  remove  it,  bleeding  will  feldom  fail  to  have 
that  efR-d„ 

Patients  recovering  after  the  mealies  fliould  be  care- 
ful what  they  eat  or  drink.  Their  food  for  fome  time 
cmght  to  be  light,  and  in  fmall  quantities,  and  their 
drink  diluting,  a-nd  rather  of  an  opening  nature,  as 
fout'er  milky  whey,,  and  fuch  like.  They  ought  alfo  to 
beware  of  exposing  themfelves  too  foon  to  the  cold  air, 
left  afufFoeating  catarrh,  an  afthma,  or  a confumption 
of  the  lungs,  fliould  enfue. 

Should  a cough,  with  difficulty  of  breathing,  and 
other  fymptoms  of  a confumption,  remain  after  the 
jneaflrs,  fmall  quantities  of  blood  may  be  frequently  let  at 
proper  intervals,  as  thepatient’s  ftrength  and  conftitution 
will  permit*.  He  ought  likewife  to  drink’afies’milk,  to 
remove  to  a free  air,  if  in  a large  town,  and  to  ride  daily 
on  horfeback.  He  muft  keep  clofe  to  a diet  confifting 

* The  camphor  mixture,  combined  with  a fourth  part  of  the 
water  of  acetated  ammonia,  forms  a very  ufeful  medicine  in  that 
particular  fpecies  of  confumption  which  ^frequently  fuccecds  the 
meafles.  A.  P.  B. 
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•of  milk  and  vegetables ; and  laftly,  If  thefe  do  not  fue- 
led, let  him  remove  to  a warmer  climate  f. 


OF  THE  SCARLET  FEVER. 

The  fcarlet  fever  is  fo  called  from  the  colour  of  the 
patient’s  fkin,  which  appears  as  if  it  were  tinged  with 
red  wine.  It  happens  at  any  feafon  of  the  year,  but  is 
moft  common  towards  the  end  of  fummer  : at  which 
time  it  often  feizes  whole  families  ; children  and  young 
perfons  are  moil  fubje£t  to  it. 

It  begins,  like  o her  fevers,  with  coldnefs  and  fhiver- 
ing,  without  any  violent  ficknels.  Afterwards  the  fkin 
•Is  covered  with  red  fpots,  which  are  broader,  more  flo- 
rid, and  lefs  uniform  than  the  mealies.  1 he.y  continue 
two  or  three  days,  and  then  difappear  ; after  which  ’the 
cuticle,  or  fcarf-fkin,  falls  off. 

There  is  feldotn  any  occafion  for  medicinein  this  dif- 
eafe.  The  patient  ought,  however,  tokeepwithin  doors, 
to  abftain  from  flefh,  ftrong  liquors,  and  cordials,  and 
to  drink  freely  of  cool  diluting  liquors.  If  the  fever 
runs  high,  the  body  mufl  be  kept  gently  open  by  emol- 
lient clyfters,  or  fmall  dofes  of  nitre  and  rhubarb.  A 
fcruple  of  the  former  and  five  grains  of  the  latter,  may 
be  taken  thrice  a-day,  or  oftener,  if  neceflfary. 

Children  and  young  perfons  are  fometimes  feized  at 
the  beginning  of  this  difeafe  with  a kind  of  flupor  and 
epileptic  fits.  In  this  cafe,  the  feet  and  legs  fhould  be 
bathed  in  warm  water,  a large  bliitering-plaftei  applied 

49 

t Attempts  have  teen  made  to  communicate  tile  meafles,  as 
well  as  the  fmall-pox,  by  inoculation,  and  we  make  no  doubt  but 
in  time  the  practice  may  fucceqd.  Dr.  Home  of  Edinburgh  fays, 
he  communicated  the  difeafe  by  the  blood.  Others  have  tried  this 
method,  and  have  not  found  it  fucceed.  Some  think  the  difeafe 
w&uld  be  more  certainly  communicated  by  rubbing  the  ikin  of  a 
patient  who  has  the  meafles  with  cotton,  and  afterwards  applying 
the  cotton  to  a wound  as  in  the  fmall-pox  ; while  others  recom- 
mend a bit  of  flannel  whic;h  had  been  applied  to  the  patient’s 
Ikin  all  the  tim£  of  the  difeafe,  to  be  afterwards  laid  upon  the 
arm  or  leg  of  the  perfon  to  whom  the  infection  is  to  he  communi- 
fated.  There  is  no  doubt  but  this  difeafe,  as  well  as  the  fmall-pox, 
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to  the  neck,  and  a dole  of  the  fyrup  of  poppies  given 
every  night  till  the  patient  recovers *  *. 

The  lcarlet  fever,  however,  is  not  always  of  fo  mild  a 
nature.  It  is  foinetirnes  attended  with  putrid  or  malig- 
nant lymptoms,  in  which  cafe  it  is  always  dangerous. 
In  the  malignant  fcarlet  fever,  the  patient  is  not  only 
affedted  with  coldnels  and  (hivering,  but  With  languor, 
iicknefs,  and  great  oppreilion  ; to  thefe  fucceed  excef- 
five  heat,  naufea,  and  vomiting,  with  a forenefs  of  the 
throat ; the  pulfeis  extremely  quick  but  fmall  and  de- 
preffed;  the  breathing  frequent  and  laborious;  the  Ikiri 
hot  but  not  quite  dry  ; the  tongue  moil! , and  covered 
with  a whitifh  mucus  : the  tonfils  inflamed  and  ulce- 
rated. When  the  eruption  appears,  it  brings  no  relief ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  lymptoms  generally  grow  woife, 
and  frefh  ones  come  on,  as  purging,  delirium,  &c.f 

When  this  difeafe  is  miftaken  for  fnnple  inflamma- 
tion, and  treated  with  repeated  bleedings,  purging  and 
cooling  medicines,  it  generally  proves  fatal.  The  only 
medicines  that  can  be  depended  on  in  this  cafe,  are  cor- 
dials and  antifeptics,  as  the  Peruvian  bark,  wine,  fnake 
root,  and  the  like.  The  treatment  muff  be  in  general 
fiinilar  10  that  of  the  putrid  fever,  or  of  the  malignant 
ulcerous  fore  throat  j. 

QF 


may  be'communicated  in  various  ways  ; the  moll  probable,  however, 
is  either  from  cotton  rubbed  upon  the  flcin  as  mentioned  above,  or 
by  introducing  a little  of  the  fharp  humour  which  diftiis  from  the 
eyes  of  the  patient  into  the  blood.  It  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  that 
fuch  patients  as  have  been  inoculated  had  the  difeafe  very  mildly  ; 
we  therefore  with  the  practice  were  more  general,  as  the  meafles 
have  of  late  become  very  fatal. 

* Sydenham. 

•f  CEdematpus  fwcllings  of  the  ankles  are  not  unfrequent  after  fevere 
attacks  of  fcarlet  fever.  Sometimes  the  dropfy  becomes  general  and 
destroys  the  patient.  The  remedy  for  this  fpecies  of  dropfy  confifts  in 
fharp  purgatives  of  jalap  and  calomel.  Eight  grains  ©f  the  former 
with  three  of  the  latter,  may  be  given  every  lecond  morning.  Indeed 
it  is  from  neglecting  to  keep  the  body  fufficiently  ©pen  during  the 
difeafe,  that  this  kind  of  dropfy  molt  generally  originates.  A.  P.  B. 

4 In  the  year  1774,  during  winter,  a very  bad  fpecies  of  this 
fever  prevailed  in  Edinburgh.  It  raged  chiefly  among  young 
p.-ople.  The  eruption  was  generally  accompanied  wit'll  a quinfey, 
and  the  inflammatory  fymptoms  were  io  blended  with  others  of 
a putrid  nature,  as  to  render  the  treatment  of  the  difeafe  very 

difficult. 
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When  a continual,  remitting,  or  unremitting  fever  is 
accompanied  with  a frequent  or  copious  evacuation  of 
bile,  either  by  vomit  or  ftool,  the  fever  is  denominated 
bilious.  In  Britain  the  bilious  fever  generally  makes 
its  appearance  about  the  end  of  fummer,  and  ceafes  to- 
wards the  approach  of  winter.  It  is  moil  frequent  and 
fatal  in  warm  countries,  efpecially  where  the  foil  is 
marlhy,  and  when  great  rains  are  fucceeded  by  fultry 
beats.  Perfons  who  work  without  doors,  lie  in  camps, 
or  who  are  expoled  to  the  night-air,  are  molt  liable  to 
this  kind  of  fever. 

If  there  are  fymptoms  of  inflammation  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  fever,  it  will  be  necelfary  to  bleed,  and  to  put 
the  patient  uponthecool  diluting  regimen  recommended 
in  the  inflammatory  fever.  The  faline  draught  may 
likewife  be  frequently  adminiftered,  and  the  patient’s 
body  kept  open  by  clyfters  or  mild  purgatives.  But  if 
the  fever  fhould  remit  or  intermit,  bleeding  will  feldom 
be  necelfary.  In  this  cafe  a vomit  may  be  adminiftered, 
and,  if  the  body  be  bound,  a gentle  purge-,  after  which 
the  Peruvian  bark  will  generally  complete  the  cure. 

In  cafe  of  a violent  loofenefs,  the  patient  muftbefup- 
ported  with  chicken  broths,  jellies  of  hartfhorn,  and  the 
likej  and  he  may  ufe  the  white  decoftiun  for  his  ordinary 
drink *  *.  If  a bloody  flux  fhould  accompany  this  fever, 
it  mull  be  treated  in  the  manner  recommmended  under 
the  article  Dyfentery. 

When  there  is  a burning  heat,  and  the  patient  does 
not  fweat,  that  evacuation  may  be  promoted  by  giving 
him,  three  or  four  times  a day,  a table  fpoonful  of 
Mindererus’s  fpirit  f mixed  in  a cup  of  kis  ordinary 
drink. 


difficult.  Many  of  the  patients,  towards  the  decline  of  the  fever, 
were  affiifted  with  large  fwellings  of  the  fnbmaxillary  glands,  and 
not  a fgw  had  a fuppuration  in  one  or  both  ears. 

* See  Appendix,  White  Deco  Sion. 

| See  Appendix,  Spirit  of  Minder erut% 
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If  the  bilious  fever  be  attended  with  the  nervous,  ma- 
lignant, or  putrid  fymptoms,  which  is  fometimes  the 
cafe,  the  patient  mufl:  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner^ 
diredled  under  thefe  difeafes. 

After  this  fever,  proper  care  is  necefiary  to  prevent 
a relapfe.  I1  or  this  purpofe  the  patient,  efpecially  to- 
wards the  end  of  autumn,  ought  to  continue  the  ufe  of 
the  Peruvian  bark  for  fome  time  after  he  is  well.  Pie 
Ihould  likewife  abftain  from  all  tralhy  fruits,  new 
liquors,  and  every  kind  of  flatulent  aliment. 

Though  few  fevers  bear  bleeding  better  than  that 
which  accompanies  the  meafles,  yet  the  lancet  is  not  to 
be  ufed  at  random,  and  without  a Uriel  attention  to  the 
progrefs  of  the  difeafe.  If  the  fymptoms  run  high,  with 
a full,  hard  pulfe,  and  other  figns  of  inflammation, 
bleeding  will  be  proper,  but  not  otherwife. 

I have  looked  at  fevers,  as  well  asat  other  diforders,  for 
many  years:  yet,  were  any  one  to  afkme,  what  was  good 
for  a fever,  1 could  not  tell  him,  without  knowing  the 
particulars  of  the  patient’s  cale.  There  cannot  be  a’ 
rrer  error  than  that  of  preferibing  to  the  general 
a difeafe,  though  thoufands  of  people  in  this 
ay  fwallow  drugs  every  day  on  no  better  ground. 

.■lor  are  the  inhabitants  of  Britain  the  only  dupes  to 
as  notion.  I had  a patient  very  lately,  a young  man  from 
a .neighbouring  kingdom,  who,  after  confulting  me  for 
hi.s  own  complaints,  which  were  chiefly  imaginary,  re- 
quelled  that  I would  prefcribe  for  his  father  and  brother, 
neither  of  whom  I had  ever  feen.  When  I told  him  the 
ablurdity  of  doing  it,  he  went  away  feemingly  much 
difappointed,  and,  I dare  fay,  with  a far  lower  opinion 
of  my  abilities  than  he  had  conceived  from  report. 
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CHAP.  XXV. 

OF  THE  ERYSIPELAS,  or  St.  ANTHONYrs 

FIRE. 

'"pHIS  difeafe,  which  in  fome  parts  of  Britain  is  called 
'*•  the  rofe , attacks  perfons  at  any  period  of  life,  but  is 
mod  common  between  the  age  of  thirty  and  forty.  Per- 
fons of  a fanguine  or  plethoric  habit  are  mod  liable  to  it. 
It  often  attacks  young  people,  and  pregnant  women  ; 
and  fuch  as  have  once  been  affli&ed  with  it  are  very  liable 
to  have  it  again.  Sometimes  it  is  a primary  dileafe, 
and  at  other  times  only  a fymptom  of  fome  other  malady. 
Every  part  of  the  body  is  liable  to  be  attacked  by  an 
eryfipelas,  but  it  mod  frequently  feizes  the  legs  or  face, 
efpecially  the  latter.  It  is  mod  common  in  autumn,  or 
when  hot  weather  is  fucceeded  by  cold  and  wet. 

CAUSES. -The  eryfipelas  may  be  occafioned  by 

violent  paflions  or  affections  of  the  mind;  as  fear,  anger, 
&c.  When  the  body  has  been  heated  to  a great  degree, 
and  is  immediately  expofed  to  the  cold  air,  fo  that  the 
perfpiration  is  fuddenly  checked,  an  eryfipelas  will  often 
enfue  *.  It  may  alfo  be  occafioned  by  drinking  to  ex- 
cels, by  continuing  too  long  in  a warm  bath,  or  by  any 
thing  that  overheats  the  blood.  If  any  of  the  natural 
evacuations  be  obdrufted,  or  in  too  fmall  quantity,  it 
may  caufe  an  eryfipelas.  The  fame  effedt  will  follow 
from  the  doppage  of  artificial  evacuations  ; as  iffues, 
fetons,  or  the  like. 

SYMPTOMS. The  eryfipelas  attacks  with  a 

Ihivering,  third,  iofs  of  drength,  pain  in  the  head  and 
back,  heat,  redleffnefs,  and  a quick  pulfe  ; to  which 
may  be  added  vomiting,  and  fometimes  a delirium.  On 

* The  country  people  in  many  parts  of  Britain  call  this  dif- 
eafe a bla/l,  and  imagine  it  proceeds  from  foul  air,  or  ill  wind,  as 
they  term  it.  The  truth  is,  they  often  lie  down  to  reft  them, 
when  warm  and  fatigued,  upon  the  damp  ground,  where  they 
fall  afleep,  and  lie  fo  long  as  to  catch  cold,  which  occafions  the 
eryfipelas.  I his  difeafe  may  indeed  proceed  from  other  caufes,  but 
we  may  venture  to  fay,  that  nine  times  out  <^£  ten  it  is  occafioned  by 
cold  caught  after  the  body  has  been  greatly  heated  ©r  fatigued, 

the 
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the  fecond,  third,  or  fourth  day,  the  part  fwells,  be- 
comes red,  and  final!  puftules  appear  ; at  which  time 
the  fever  generally  abates. 

When  the  eryfipelas  feizes  the  foot,  the  parts  conti- 
guous fvvell,  the  fkin  lhines  ; and,  if  the- pain  be  violent, 
it  will  afcend  to  the  leg,  and  will  not  bear  to  be  touched. 

When  it  attacks  the  lace,  it  fwells,  appears  red,  and 
the  fkin  is  covered  with  fmall  pullules  filled  with  clear 
water.  One  or  both  eyes  are  generally  clofed  with  a 
levelling  ; and  there  is  a difficulty  of  breathing.  If  the 
mouth  and  noflrils  be  very  dry,  and  the  patient  drowfy 
there  is  reafon  to  fufpecl  an  inflammation  of  the  brain. 

If  the  eryfipelas  affedts  the  breaft,  it  fwells  and  be- 
comes exceedingly  hard,  with  great  pain,  and  is  apt  to 
iuppurate.  There  is  a violent  pain  in  the  arm-pit  on  the 
fide  affected,  where  an  abfcefs  is  often  formed. 

If  in  a day  or  two  the  fweliing  fubfides,  the  heat  and 
pain  abate,  the  colour  of  the  part  turns  yellow,  and  the 
cuticle  breaks  and  falls  off  in  fcales,  the  danger  is  over. 

The  event  of  this  difeafe  depends  greatly  upon  the 
conffitution  of  the  patient.  It  is  ieldom  dangerous  ; but 
when  the  conffitution  is  bad,  the  legs  will  lometimes 
fwell  to  a prodigious  fize,  and  the  cure  prove  extremely 
difficult.  It  has  often  proved  fatal  to  people  in  the 
decline  of  life,  who  were  of  a fcorbutic  habit,  orwhofe 
humours  were  vitiated  by  irregular  living,  or  unwhole* 
feme  diet. 

When  the  eryfipelas  is  large,  deep,  and  aftedts  a very 
fenfible  part  of  the  body,  the  danger  is  great.  If  the 
red  colour  changes  into  a livid  or  black,  it  will  end  in 
a mortification.  Sometimes  the  inflammation  cannot  be 
difcufied,  but  comes  to  a fuppuration  ; in  which  cafe 
fiftulas,  a gangrene,  or  mortification,  often  enfue. 

Such  as  die  of  this  difeafe  are  commonly  carried  off 
by  the  fever,  wdiich  is  attended  w ith  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing, and  fometunes  with  a delirium  and  great  drowfinefs. 
They  generally  die  about  the  feventh  or  eighth  day. 

REGIMEN. In  the  eryfipelas  the  patient  muff 

neither  be  kept  too  hot  nor  too  cold,  as  either  of  thefe 

extremes  will  tend  to  make  it  retreat,  which  is  always 

to 
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to  be  guarded  againft.  When  the  difeafe  is  mild,  it  will 
be  fufficient  to  keep  the  patient  within  doors,  without 
confining  him  to  his  bed,  and  to  promote  the  perfpira- 
tion  by  diluting  liquors,  &c. 

The  diet  ought  to  be  flender,  and  of  a moderately- 
cooling  and  moiftening  quality,  as  groat-gruel,  panado, 
chicken  or  barley-broth,  with  cooling  herfcs  and  fruits, 
&c.  avoiding  flefh,  fifh,  flrong  drink,  fpices,  pickles, 
and  all  other  things  that  may  heat  and  inflame  the 
blood  ; the  drink  may  be  barley-water,  and  infufion  of 
elderflowcrs,  common  whey,  and  fuch  like. 

But  if  the  pulfe  be  low,  and  the  fpiiits  funk,  the  pa- 
tient rnuft  beiupported  with  negus,  and  other  things  of 
a cordial  nature.  His  food  may  be  fago-gruel,  with  a 
little  wine,  and  nourifhing  broths,  taken  in  l'mall  quan- 
tities, and  often  repeated.  Great  care,  however,  mufl 
be  taken  not  to  overheat  him. 

MEDICINE. In  this  difeafe  much  mifchief  is 

often  done  by  medicine,  efpecially  by  external  applica- 
tions. People,  when  they  fee  an  inflammation,  imme- 
diately think  that  fomething  ought  to  be  applied  to  it. 
T his  indeed  is  neceflary  in  large  phlegmons  ; but  in  an 
eryfipelas  the  fafer  courfe  is  to  apply  nothing.  Alinoft: 
all  ointments,  falves,  and  plaflers,  being  of  a greafy  na- 
ture, tend  rather  to  obftruft  and  repel,  than  promote  any 
difcharge  from  the  part.  At  the  beginning  of  this  dif- 
eafe, it  is  neither  fafe  to  promote  a fuppuration,  nor  to 
repel  the  matter  too  quickly.  The  eryfipelas  in  many 
rtfpe&s  refembles  the  gout,  and  is  to  be  treated  with 
the  greateft  caution.  Fine  wool,  or  very  foft  flannel, 
are  the  fafeffc  applications  to  the  part.  Thefe  not  only 
defend  it  from  the  external  air,  but  likewife  promote 
the  perforation,  which  has  a great  tendency  to  carry 
off  the  difeafe.  In  Scotland  the  common  people  gene- 
ra  iy  apply  a mealy  cloth  to  the  parts  affedled,  which 
is  far  from  being  improper. 

It  is  common  to  bleed  in  the  eryfipelas  ; but  this  like- 
wife  requ.res  caution.  If,  however,  the  fever  be  high, 
the  pulfe  hard  and  flrong,  and  the  patient  vigorous,  it 
ydl  be  proper  to  bleed  ; but  the  quantity  mufl  be 

regulated 
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regulated  by  thefe  circumflanres,  and  the  operation  re- 
peated as  the  fymptoms  may  require.  If  the  patient  has 
been  accuftomed  to  ftrong  liquors,  and  the  difeafe 
attacks  his  head,  bleeding  isabfolutely  neceffary. 

Bathing  the  feet  and  legs  frequently  in  lukewarm 
water,  when  the  difeafe  attacks  the  face  or  brain,  has  an 
excellent  effedL  It  tends  to  make  a derivation  from  the 
head,  and  feldom  fails  to  relieve  the  patient.  When  bath- 
ing proves  ineffectual,  poultices  or  {harp  finapifms  may 
be  applied  to  the  foies  of  the  feet,  for  the  fame  purpofe. 

In  cafes  where  bleeding  is  requifite,  it  is  likewife  ne- 
ceffary to  keep  the  body  open.  This  may  be  effected 
by  emollient  clyfters,  or  fmall  dofes  of  nitre  and  rhu- 
barb. Some  indeed  recommend  very  large  dofes  of 
nitre  in  the  eryfipdas  but  nitre  feldom  fits  eafy  on  the 
flomach  when  taken  in  large  dofes.  It  is,  however, 
one  of  the  bell  medicines  when  the  fever  and  inflam- 
mation run  high.  Half  a drachm  of  it,  with  four  or 
five  grains  of  rhubarb,  may  be  taken  in  the  patient’s 
ordinary  drink,  three  or  four  times  a-day. 

When  the  eryfipelas  leaves  the  extremities,  and  feizes 
the  head,  fo  as  to  occafion  a delirium  or  ffupor,  it  is 
abfolutely  neceffary  to  open  the  body;  If  clyfters  and 
jm.'d  purgatives  fail  to  have  this  effect,  ftronger  ones 
muit  be  given.  Blifiering-plafters  muff  likewife  be 
applied  to  the  neck,  or  behind  the  ears,  and  {harp  ca- 
taplalms  laid  to  the  foies  of  the  feet. 

When  the  inflammation  cannot  be  difcuffed,  and  the 
part  has  a tendency  to  ulcerate,  it  will  then  be  proper 
to  promt  te  fuppuration,  which  may  be  done  by  the  ap.- 
plication  of  ripening  poultices,  with  fafiron,  warm 
fomentations,  and  fuch  like. 

WThen  the  black,  livid,  or  blue  colour  of  the  part 
{hews  a tendency  to  mortification,  the  Peruvian  bark 
muff  be  adminiftered.  It  may  be  taken  along  with 
acids,  as  recommended  in  the  fmall-pox,  or  in  any 
other  form  more  agreeable  to  the  patient.  It  mull:  not, 
however,  be  trifled  with,  as  the  patient’s  life  is  at  flake. 
A drachm  may  be  given  every  two  hours,  if  the  fymp- 
toms be  threatening,  ami  cloths  flipped  in  warm  cam- 
phorated 
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phozated  fpirits  of  wine,  or.  the  tindlure  of  myrrh  and 
aloes,  may  be  applied  to  the  part,,  and.  frequently  re- 
newed. It  may  likewife  be  proper  m this- cafe  to  apply 
poultices  of  the  bark,  or  to  foment  the  part  affected 
with  a ftrong  decodtion  of  it  *. 

In  what  is  commonly  called  the  fcorbutic  eryfipelas^ 
which  continues  for  a confiderable  time,  it  will  only  be 
neceflary  to  give  gentle  laxatives,  an  d-  fuch  things  as 
purify  the  blood  and  promote  the  perfpiration,  T hus,- 
after  the  inflammation  has*  been  checked  by,  opening 
medicines,  the  decodion  of  woodsf  may  be  drank,  after 
which  a courfe  of  bitters  will  be  proper. 

Such  as  are  liable  to  frequent  attacks  of  the  eryfipe- 
las  ought  carefully  to  guard  againff  all  violent  paflions  ; 
to  abftain  from  ftrong  liquors,  and  all  fat,  vil'cid,  and 
highly-nourifhing  food.  They  fhould  likewife  take 
fufficient  exercife,  carefully  avoiding  the  extremes  of 
heat  or  cold.  Their  food  fhould  confilt  chiefly  of  milk, 
and  fuch  fruit?,  herbs,  and  roots,  as  are  of  a cooling 
quality  ; and  their  drink  ought  to  be  fmall-beer,  whey,- 
butter-milk,  and  fuch  like.  They  fhould  never  fuffer 
themfelves  to  be  long  coftive.  If  that  cannot  be  pre- 
vented by  fui table  diet,  it  will  be  proper  to  take  fre- 
quently a gentle  dofe  of  rhubarb,  cream  of  tartar,  the  ' 
lenitive  electuary,  or  fome  other  mild  purgative. 

Though  I have  fo  ftridly  forbidden  moift  applications 
in  the  eryfipelas,  yet  I cannot  prevail  on  people  to  leave 
them  off.  Whenever  they  fee  inflammation,  they  think 
of  fome  poultice,  embrocation,  or  fomentation,  all  of 
which  do  injury  twenty  times  for  once  they  are  of  the 
leaft  fervice  ; and  ought  never  to  be  ufed  ualefs  where 
fuppuration  is  inevitable. 

An  abforbent,  which  takes  up  the  moifture  and  cools 

* -E'-p^rknce  ha?,  taught  the  practitioners  of  London,  that  eny- 
iipelas  fender  the  form  which  it  alfumes  in  the  Metropolis,  very 
generally  requires  the  ufe  of  bark.  After  premifing  gentle  evacua- 
tions o:  the  bowels,  that  remedy  ought  to  be  adminiftered  in  pretty 
large  and  frequent  dofes.  Eryfipelas  feems  frequently  to  be  con- 
tagious ; for  this  reafon  perfons  Ihould  not  idly  vifit  thofe  who  are 
afflicted  by  this  difeafe.  , ' A.  P.  B. 

t See  Appendix, 
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the  fkin,  anfwers  the  purpofe  much  better.  What  I ge- 
nerally ufe  is  ftarch-powder,  fpread  upon  a fofc  rag,  and 
laid  oyer  the  parts  affe&ed.  This  may  be  renewed  twice 
or  thrice  a-day  ; and  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  what  eafe 
and  comfort  it  gives  to  the  patient  every  time. 

As  the  eryfipdas  refembles  the  gout  in  many  refpeOs, 
it  ought  not  to  be  rafhlv  tampered  with.  Should  it  be 
driven  from  the  part  affected,  it  may  fix  upon  a more 
dangerous  one.  The  alarm  is  generally  greatefl,  when 
it  removes  to,  or  attacks  the  face.  I have,  however, 
known  it  feize  upon  the  knee,  and,  after  laying  the 
bones  bare,  prove  fatal.* * 


CHAP.  XXVI. 

OF  THE  PHRENITIS,  or  INFLAMMATION 
OF  THE  BRAIN. 

THIS  is  fometimes  a primary  difeafe,  but  oftener 
only  a fymptom  of  feme  other  malady,  as  the  in- 
flammatory, eruptive,  or  fpotted  fever,  &c.  It  is  very 
common,  however,  as  a primary  diffafe  in  warm  cli- 
mates, and  is  moll  incident  to  perfons  about  the  prime 
or  vigour  of  life.  The  paffionate,  the  fiudious,  and  thofe 
whofe  nervous  fyflem  is  irritable  in  a high  degree,  are 
molt  liable  to  it. 

CAUSES. 

* There  is  a peculiar  fpecies  of  Eryfipelas  in  this  country  termed 
Shingles,  and  by  the  antients  Zona  or  Zofter,  from  furrounding  the 
the  trunk  of  the  body  like  a belt.  If  confifts  of  an  aggregation  of 
veficles  filled  with  a limpid  or  yellowifh  coloured  fluid.  The  erup- 
tion makes  its  firft  appearance  on  fome  fpot  of  the  cheft,  and  gra- 
dually extends  laterally  both  ways.  It  is  a vulgar,  but  unfounded 
opinion,  that  if  the  extremities  of  the  eruption  meet  fo  as  completely 
to  furround  the  body,  the  patient  mull  die.  As  this  complaint  feems 
often  to  be  critical,  we  fhould  not  be  too  eager  to  repel  it  by  exter- 
nals. If  the  eruption  fuddenly  fubfide,  or  be  driven  in  by  external 
applications, a paroxyfm  of  afthma  is  not  unfrcquentlv theconfequence. 
To  remove  this  metaftafis,  ftimulant  applications  are  requifitc,  fuchas 
the  ointment  of  yellow  refin  with  an  eighth  part  of  red  precipitate,  or 
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CAUSES. Th's  difeafe  is  often  oecafloned  by 

night  watching,  efpecially  when  joined  with  hard  ftudy  ; 
it  may  likewile  proceed  from  hard  drinking,  anger, 
grief,  or  anxiety.  It  is  often  occalioned  by  the  ftoppage 
of  ufual  evacuations  ; as  the  bieeding  piles  in  men,  the 
cuftomary  difcharges  of  women,  &c.  Such  impru- 
dently expofe  themfelves  to  the  heat  of  the  fun,  efpecially 
by  lleeping  without  doors  in  a hot  feafon,  with  their 
Jjeads  uncovered,  are  often  fuddenly  ieized  with  an  in- 
flammation of  the  brain,  lo  as  to  awake  quite  delirious. 
When  repellents  are  imprudently  ufed  in  an  eryfipelas, 
an  inflammation  of  the  brain  is  fometimes  the  confe- 
quence.  It  may  likewife  be  occafioned  by  external  in- 
juries, as  blows  or  bruifes  upon  the  head,  &c. 

SYMPTOMS. The  fymptoms  which  ufually 

precede  a true  inflammation  of  the  brain  are,  pain  of 
the  head,  rednefs  of  the  eyes,  a violent  flulhing  of  the 
face,  diflurbed  fleep,  or  a total  want  of  it,  great  drynefs 
of  the  fkin,  coftivenefs,  a retention  of  urine,  a fmali 
dropping  of  blood  from  thenofe,  flnging  of  the  ears,  and 
extreme  fenfibility  of  the  nervous  fyflem. 

When  the  inflammation  is  formed,  the  fymptoms  in 
general  are  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  inflammatory  fever. 
Thepulfe  indeed  is  often  weak,  irregular,  and  trembling; 
but  lometimes  it  is  hard  and  contracted.  When  the 
brain  itlelf  is  inflamed,  the  pulfe  is  always  foft  and  low; 
but  when  the  inflammation  only  affeCts  the  integuments 
of  the  brain,  viz,  the  dura  and  pia  mater,  it  is  hard,  A 
remarkable  quickuefs  of  hearing  is  a common  fymptom 
of  this  difeafe  ; but  that  feldom  continues  long.  Another 


the  citrine  ointment,  by  which  the  inflammation  of  the  llcin  is  repro- 
duced, and  the  difeharge  kept  up.  The  general  treatment  of  this 
complaint  confiits  in  keeping  the  patient  moderately  warm,  and 
giving  tepid  diluent  fluids,  till  the  veiicles  begin  fpontaneoufly  to 
dry.  Their  deficcation  may  be  promoted  by  a lotion  computed  of  a 
dram  of  white  vitriol  diflblved  in  eight  ounces  of  rofe  water.  The 
common  people  are  in  the  habit  of  applying  to  the  (hingles,  writing 
nk  diluted  with  water.  After  the  eruption  is  fealed  off,  the  patient 
Oiould  take  a few  dofes  of  fome  cowling  purgative.  A.  P B. 

. ' ' ulual 
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ufual  fymptom  is  a great  throbbing  or  pulfatioti  In  the 
arteries  of  the  neck  and  temples.  Though  the  tongue 
is  often  black  and  dry,  yet  the  patient  feldom  complains 
of  third,  and  even  refufes  drink.  The  mind  chiefly 
runs  upon  fucfl  objects  as  have  before  made  a deep  im- 
preflion  on  it  ; and  fometimes,  from  a fullen  filence,  the 
patient  becomes  all  of  a fudden  quite  outrageous. 

A conftant  trembling  and  darting  of  the  tendons  is 
an  unfavourable  fymptom,  as  are  alfo  a fuppreflion  of 
urine  ; a total  want  of  fleep  ; a condant  fpitting  ; a 
grinding  of  the  teeth  ; which  lad  may  be  confidered  as 
a kind  of  convulflon.  When  a phrenitis  fucceeds  an 
inflammation  of  the  lungs,  of  the  intedines,  or  of  the 
throat,  & c.  it  is  owing  to  a tranflation  of  the  difeafe  from 
thefe  parts  to  the  brain,  and  generally  proves  fatal.  This 
fhewstheneceflity  of  proper  evacuations,  and  the  danger 
of  repellents  in  all  inflammatory  difeafes. 

The  favourable  fymptoms  are,  a free  perfpiration,  a 
copious  difcharge  of  blood  from  the  nofe,  the  bleeding 
piles,  a plentiful  difcharge  of  urine,  which  lets  fall  a co- 
pious fediment.  Sometimes  the  difeafe  is  carried  off  by 
a loofenefs,  and  in  women  by  an  exceffive  flow  of  the 
menfes. 

As  this  difeafe  often  proves  fatal  in  a few  days,  it  re- 
quires the  mod  fpeedy  applications.  When  it  is  pro- 
longed, or  improperly  treated,  it  fometimes  ends  in 
madnefs,  or  a kind  of  dupidity,  which  continues  for  life. 

In  the  cure,  two  things  are  chiefly  to  be  attended  to, 
viz.  to  lefl'en  the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  brain,  and  to 
retard  the  circulation  towards  the  head. 

REGIMEN. The  patient  ought  to  be  kept  very 

euiet.  Company,  noife,  and  every  thing  that  affe&s 
the  fenfes,  or  didurbs  the  imagination,  increafes  the 
difeafe.  Even  too  much  light  is  hurtful;  for  which  rea- 
fon  the  patient’s  chamber  ought  to  be  a little  darkened, 
and  he  ihould  neither  be  kept  too  hot  nor  cold.  It  is 
not  however,  neceffary  to  exclude  the  company  of  an 
agreeable^  friend,  as  this  has  a tendency  to  foothe  and 
quiet  the  mind.  Neither  ought  the  patient  to  be  kept 
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too  much  in  the  dark,  left  it  fhould  occafion  a gloomy 
melancholy,  which  is  too  often  the  oonfequence  of  this 
difeafe. 

The  patient  muft,  as  far  as  pofiible,  be  foothed  and 
humoured  in  every  thing.  Contradiftion  will  ruffle  his 
mind,  and  increafe  his  malady.  Even  when  he  calls  for 
things  which  are  not  to  be  obtained,  or  which  might 
prove  hurtful,  he  is  not  to  be  pofitively  denied  them,  but 
rather  put  off  with  the  promife  of  having  them  as  foon  as 
they  can  be  procured,  or  by  fome  other  excufe.  A little 
of  any  thing  that  the  mind  its  fet  upon,  though  not  quite 
proper,  will  hurt  the  patient  lefs  than  a pofttive  refufal. 
In  a word,  whatever  he  was  fond  of,  or  ufed  to  be  de- . 
lighted  with,  when  in  health,  may  here  be  tried  ; as 
pleafing  ftories,  foft  mufic,  or  whatever  has  a tendency  to 
footh  the  paflions,  and  compofe  the  mind.  Boerhaave 
propofes  feveral  mechanical  experiments  for  this  purpofe; 
as  the  foft  noife  of  water  diftilling  by  drops  into  a bafon, 
and  the  patient  trying  to  reckon  them,  &c.  Any  uni- 
form found,  if  low  and  continued,  has  a tendency  to  pro- 
cure fleep,  and  confequently  may  be  of  fervice. 

The  aliment  ought  to  be  light,  confiding  chiefly  of 
farinaceous  fubftances ; as  panado,  and  water-gruel, 
fliarpened  with  jelly  of  currants  or  juice  of  lemons,  ripe 
fruits  roafted  or  boiled,  jellies,  preferves,  &c.  The  drink 
ftnall,  diluting  and  cooling ; as  whey,  barley-water,  or 
decoflions  of  barley  and  tamarinds,  which  latter  not  only 
render  the  liquor  more  palatable,  but  likewife  more  be- 
neficial, as  they  are  of  an  opening  nature. 

MEDICINE. In  an  inflammation  of  the  brain, 

nothing  more  certainly  relieves  the  patient  than  a free 
dilcharge  of  blood  from  the  nofe.  When  this  comes  of  ' 
its  own  accord,  it  is  by  no  means  to  be  flopped,  but 
- rather  promoted,  by  applying  clothes  dipped  in  warm 
water  to  the  part.  When  bleeding  at  the  nofe  does  not 
happen  fpontaneoufly,  it  may  be  provoked,  by  putting  a 
ft  raw,  or  any  other  lharp  body  up  thenoftril. 

Bleeding  in  the  temporal  arteries  greatly  relieves  the 
h«ad  ; but  as  this  operation  cannot  always  be  performed, 
we  would  recommend  in  its  (lead  bleeding  in  the  jugular 

S veins. 
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veins.  When  the  patient’s  pulfe  and  fpirits  are  fo  low 
that  he  cannot  bear  bleeding  with  the  lancet,  leeches  may 
be  applied  to  the  temples.  Thefe  not  only  draw  off  the 
blood  more  gradually,  but,  by  being  applied  nearer  to 
the  part  affedted,  generally  give  more  immediate  relief. 

A difcharge  of  blood  from  the  haemorrhoidal  veins  is 
likewrfe  of  great  fervice,  and  ought  by  all  means  to  be 
promoted.  If  the  patient  has  been  fubjetl  to  the  bleed- 
ing  piles  and  that  difcharge  has  been  flopped,  every 
method  rhuft  be  tried  to  reftore  it ; as  the  application  of 
leeches  to  the  parts,  fitting  over  the  fleams  of  warm 
water,  fharp  clyfters,  or  fuppofitories  made  of  honey, 
aloes,  and  rock-falt. 

If  the  inflammation  of  the  brain  be  occafioned  by  the 
floppagfe  of  evacuations  either  natural  or  artificial,  as  the 
fnenfes,  iflues,  fetons,  of  fuch  like,  all  means  muft  be 
ufed  to  reflore  them  as  foon  as  poffible,  or  to  fubflitute 
others  in  their  flead. 

The  patient’s  body  muft  be  kept  open  by  flimulating 
clyfters  or  fmart  purges , and  fmall  quantities  of  nitre 
ought  frequently  to  be  mixed  with  his  drink.  Two  or 
three  drachms,  or  more,  if  the  cafe  be  dangerous,  may 
be  ufed  in  the  fpace  of  twenty-four  hours. 

The  head  fhould  be  fhaved,  and  frequently  rubbed 
with  vinegar  and  rofe-water.  Cloths  dipped  in  this 
mixture  may  likewife  be  applied  to  the  temples.  The 
feet  ought  frequently  to  be  bathed  in  lukewarm  water, 
and  foft  poultices  of  bread  and  milk  may  be  kept  con- 
ftantly  applied  to  them. 

If  the  difeafe  proves  obflinate,  and  does  not  yield  to 
thefe  medicines,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  apply  a bliftering- 
plafter  to  the  whole  head. 

I muft  farther  obferve,  that,  though  this  fpecies  of 
inflammation  ought  to  be  treated  nearly  as  other  inflam- 
matory diforders  are,  yet  more  than  ordinary  care  fhould 
be  ufed  to  keep  the  patient  in  a ftate  of  as  much  eale, 
compofure,  and  tranquillity  as  poffible.  A drift  atten- 
tion to  my  former  hints  on  this  head  will  often  do  mere 
good  than  the  beft  medicines.  It  fhould  be  confidered 
'hat  a lore  will  not  bear  the  touch  of  a feather,  and  that 

the 
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the  nerves  of  an  inflamed  brain  are  (till  more  unfit  to  en- 
dure the  leafl:  irritation,  without  torture,  and  without 
danger.  Even  light,  found,  or  whatever  may  make  a 
ifrong  imprefliou  on  the  fenfes,  is  carried  with  luch  ra- 
pidity and  force  to  the  brain,  as  to  increafe  the  inflama- 
mation,  and  diforder  the  very  organs  by  which  it  was 
conveyed.  A docile  and  fenlible  nurfe  is,  in  fuch 
cafes,  of  as  much  fervice,  as  the  mod  enlightened  phy- 
fician. 


CHAP.  XXVII. 

OF  THE  OPHTHALMIA,  or  INFLAMMATION 
OF  THE  EYES. 

% • . 

1 

'TuilS  difeafe  may  be  occafioned  by  external  injuries; 

A as  blows,  burns,  bruifes,  and  the  like.  It  may  like- 
wife  proceed  from  dull,  fjuick-lime,  or  other  fubftances, 
getting  into  the  eyes.  It  is  often  caufed  by  the  ftoppage 
of  cuftomary  evacuations  ; as  the  healing  of  old  lores, 
drying  up  of  Miles,  the  fuppreffing  of  gentle  morning 
Cweats,  or  of  the  fweating  of  the  feet,  &c.  Long  expo- 
fure  to  the  night  air,  efpecially  in  cold  northerly  winds, 
or  whatever  fuddenly  checks  the  perfpiration,  efpecially 
after  the  body  has  been  much  heated,  is  very  apt  to  caufe 
an  inflammation  of  the  eyes.  Viewing  fnow  or  other 
white  bodies  for  a long  time,  or  looking  fteadfaftly  at  the 
fun,  a clear  fire,  or  any  bright  objeH,  will  likew'ife  occa- 
fion  this  malady.  A hidden  tranfition  from  darknefs  to 
very  bright  light  will  often  have  the  fame  effeft. 

Nothing  more  certainly  occafions  an  inflammation  of 
the  eyes- than  night-watching,  efpecially  reading  or  wont- 
ing by  candle-light.  Drinking  fpirituous  liquors,  and 
excels  of  venery,  are  likewile  very  hurtful  to  the  eyes. 
The  acrid  fumes  of  metals,  and  of  feveral  kinds  of  fuel, 
are  alfo  pernicious.  Sometimes  an  inflammation  of  the 
eyes  proceeds  from  a venereal  taint,  and  often  from  a 
lcrophulous  or  gouty  habit.  It  may  like  wife  be  occa- 
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fioned  by  hairs  in  the  eye-lids  turning  inwards,  and  hurt- 
ing the  eyes.  Sometimes  the  difeafe  is  epidemic,  efpe- 
cially  after  wet  feafons  ; and  I have  frequently  known 
it  prove  infectious,  particularly  to  thofe  who  lived  in  the 
fame  houfe  with  the  patient.  It  may  be  occafioned  by 
moift  air,  or  living  in  low  damp  houfes,  efpecially  in 
perfons  who  are  not  accuflomed  to  fuch  fituations.  In 
children  it  often  proceeds  from  imprudently  drying  up 
of  fcabbed  heads,  a running  behind  the  ears,  or  any  other 
difcharge  of  that  kind.  Inflammations  of  the  eyes  often 
fucceed  the  fmall-pox  or  mealies,  efpecially  in  children 
of  a fcrophulous  habit. 

SYMPTOMS. An  inflammation  of  the  eyes  is 

attended  with  acute  pain,  heat,  rednefs,  and  fwelling. 
The  patient  is  not  able  to  bear  the  light,  and  fometimes 
he  feels  a pricking  pain,  as  if  his  eyes  were  pierced  with 
a thorn.  Sometimes  he  imagines  his  eyes  are  full  of 
motes,  or  thinks  he  fees  flies  dancing  before  him.  The 
eyes  are  filled  with  a fcalding  rheum,  which  rufhes  forth 
in  great  quantities,  whenever  the  patient  attempts  to 
look  up.  The  pulfe  is  generally  quick  and  hard,  with 
fome  degree  of  fever.  When  the  difeafe  is  violent,  the 
neighbouring  parts  fwell,  and  there  is  a throbbing  or 
pulfation  in  the  temporal  arteries,  &c. 

A flight  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  efpecially  from  an 
external  caufe,  is  eafily  cured  ; but  when  the  difeafe  is 
violent,  and  continues  long,  it  often  leaves  fpecks  upon 
the  eyes,  or  dimnefs  of  light,  and  fometimes  total 
blindnefs. 

If  the  patient  be  feized  with  a loofenefs,  it  has  a good 
eft'eft  ; and  when  the  inflammation  pafies  from  one  eye 
to  another,  as  it  were  by  infection,  it  is  no  unfavourable 
fymptom.  But  when  the  difeafe  is  accompanied  with  a 
violent  pain  in  the  head,  and  continues  long,  the  patient 
is  in  danger  of  lofing  his  fight. 

REGIMEN. The  diet,  unlefs  in  fcrophulous 

cafes,  can  hardly  be  too  fpare,  efpecially  at  the  begin- 
ning. The  patient  rntift  abflain  from  every  thing  of  a 
heating  nature.  His  food  fliould  confifl:  chiefly  ol  mild 
vegetables,  weak  broths,  and  gruels.  His  drink  may 
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be  barley-water,  balm-tea,  common  whey,  and  fuch 
like. 

The  patient’s  chamber  muft  be  darkened,  or  his  eyes 
fhaded  by  a cover,  fo  as  to  exclude  the  light,  but  not 
to  prefs  upon  the  eyes  *.  He  fliould  not  look  at  a 
candle,  the  fire,  or  any  luminous  objeft ; and  ought 
to  avoid  all  fmoke,  as  the  fumes  of  tobacco,  or  any 
thing  that  may  caufe  coughing,  fneezing,  or  vomiting. 
He  fhould  be  kept  quiet,  avoiding  all  violent  efforts, 
either  of  body  or  mind,  and  encouraging  fleep  as  match 
poflible. 

MEDICINE. This  is  one  of  thofe  difeafes 

wherein  great  hurt  is  often  done  by  external  applica- 
tions. Almoft  every  perfon  pretends  to  be  poffelfed  of 
a remedy  for  the  cure  of  fore  eyes.  Thefe  remedies 
generally  confift  of  eye-waters  and  ointments,  with 
other  external  applications,  which  do  mifchief  twenty 
times  for  once  they  do  good.  People  ought  therefore 
to  be  very  cautious  how  they  ufe  fuch  things,  as  even 
the  preffure  upon  the  eyes  often  increafes  the  malady. 

Bleeding,  in  a violent  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  is 
always  neceffary.  This  fliould  be  performed  as  near 
the  part  affe&ed  as  poflible.  An  adult  may  lofe  ten  or 
twelve  ounces  of  blood  from  the  jugular  vein,  and  the 
operation  may  be  repeated  according  to  the  urgency  of 
the  fymptoms.  If  it  fliould  not  be  convenient  to  bleed 
in  the  neck,  the  fame  quantity  may  be  let  from  the 
arm,  or  any  other  part  of  the  body. 

Leeches  are  often  applied  to  the  temples,  or  under 
the  eyes,  with  good  eftedl.  The  wounds  muft  be 
fuffered  to  bleed  for  fome  hours,  and  if  the  bleeding 
ftop  foon,  it  may  be  promoted  by  the  application  of 
cloths  dipt  in  warm  water.  In  obftinate  cafes,  it  will 
£>e  neceffary  to  repeat  this  operation  feveral  times. 

* The  belt  kind  of  fhade  for  tender  eyes  is  formed  by  extending 
green  gauze  on  wires  properly  conftru&ed.  By  this  contrivance 
the  accefs  of  too  much  light  is  effeftually  impeded,  while  there  b no 
interruption  to  the  free  accefs  of  the  air,  fo  that  the  eyes  are  not. 
heated  by  this,  as  by  th»  common  fliades  *f  filk,  or  fpeftaeles  of 
pen  glafs.  A.  P.  B. 
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Opening  and  diluting  medicines  are  by  no  means  to 
be  negle&ed.  The  patient  may  take  a fmall  dofe  cf 
Glauber’s  falts,  and  cream  of  tartar,  every  fecond  or 
third  day,  or  a decodtion  of  tamarinds  with  fenna.  If 
thefe  be  not  agreeable,  gentle  dofts  of  rhubarb  and 
nitre,  a little  of  the  lenitive  eledtuary,  or  any  other 
mild  purgative,  will  anfwer  the  fame  end.  The  patient 
at  the  fame  time  muff  drink  freely  of  water-gruel,  tea, 
whey,  or  any  other  .weak  diluting  liquor.  He  ought 
likewife  to  take,  at  bed-time,  a large  draught  of  very 
weak  wine-whey,  in  order  to  promote  perforation. 
His  feet  and  legs  muff  frequently  be  bathed  in  luke- 
warm water,  and  his  head  fhaved  twice  or  thrice 
a-week,  and  afterwards  wafhed  in  cold  water.  This 
has  often  a remarkably  good  eftedt. 

If  the  inflammation  does  not  yield  to  thefe  eva- 
cuations, bliftering-plafters  muft  be  applied  to  the 
temples,  behind  the  ears,  or  upon  the  neck,  and  kept 
open  for  fome  time  by  the  mild  bliflering-ointment. 
I have  feldom  known  thefe,  if  long  enough  kept  open, 
fail  to  remove  the  moil  obftinate  inflammation  of  the 
eyes  ; but  for  this  purpofe  it  is  often  neceflary  to  con- 
tinue the  difcharge  for  feveral  weeks. 

When  the  difeafe  has  been  of  long  (landing,  I have 
feen  very  extraordinary  effedts  from  a feton  in  the  neck, 
or  between  the  fhoulders,  efpecially  the  latter.  It 
fhould  be  put  upwards  and  downwards,  or  in  the  di- 
redtion  of  the  fpine,  and  in  the  middle  between  the 
fh oulder  blades.  It  may  be  dreffed  twice  a-day  with 
yellow''  bafilicon.  I have  known  patients,  who  had 
been  blind  for  a confiderable  time,  recover  fight  by 
means  of  a feton  placed  as  above.  When  the  feton  is 
put  acrofs  the  neck,  it  foon  wears  out,  and  is  both 
more  painful  and  troublefome  than  between  the  fhoul- 
ders ; befides,  it  leaves  a difagreeable  mark,  and  does 
hot  difcharge  fo  freely. 

When  the  heat  and  pain  of  the  eyes  are  very  great, 
a poultice,  of  bread  and  milk,  foftened  with  fweet  oil  or 
frefh  butter  may  be  applied  to  them,  at  lead:  all  night 
and  they  may  be  bathed  with  lukewarm  milk  and  water 
in  the  morning. 
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If  the  patient  cannot  Deep,  which  is  fometimes  the 
cafe,  he  may  take  twenty  or  thirty  drops  of  laudanum, 
or  two  fpoonfuls  of  the  fyrup  of  poppies,  over  night, 
more  or  lefs  according  to  his  age,  or  the  violence  ot 
the  fymptoms. 

After  the  inflammation  is  gone  oft,  if  the  eyes  frill 
remain  weak  and  tender,  they  may  be  bathed  every 
night  and  morning  with  cold  water  and  a little  brandy, 
fix  parts  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter.  A method 
ftiould  be  contrived  by  which  the  eye  can  be  quite 
immerfed  in  the  brandy  and  water,  where  .it  fhould  be 
kept  for  fome  time.  I have  generally  found  this,  or 
cold  water  and  vinegar,  as  good  a (Irengthener  of  the 
eyes  as  any  of  the  molt  celebrated  collyriums*. 

When  an  inflammation  of  the  eyes  proceeds  from  a 
fcrophulous  habit,  it  generally  proves  very  obftinate. 
In  this  cafe  the  patient’s  diet  mult  not  be  too  low,  and 
he  may  be  allowed  to  drink  fmall  negus,  or  now  and 
then  a glafs  of  wine.  The  molt  proper  medicine  is  the 
Peruvian  bark,  which  may  either  be  given  in  fubftance, 
or  prepared  in  the  following  manner  : 

Take  an  ounce  of  the  bark  in  powder,  with  two 
drachms  of  Winter’s  bark,  and  boil  them  in  an  Englifti 
quart  of  water  to  a pint : when  it  has  boiled  nearly  long 
enough,  add  hall  an  ounce  of  liquorice-root  flicecV. 
Let  the  liquor  be  (trained.  Two,  three,  or  four  table 
fpoonfuls,  according  to  the  age  of  the  patient,  may  be 
taken  three  or  four  times  a-day.  It  is  impoffible  to  fay 
how  long  this  medicine  (hould  be  continuecj,  as  the  cure 

* After  the  a&ive  ftage  of  the  inflammation  has  terminated,  and 
the  blood  veflels  of  the  eye  appear  turgid  and  relaxed,  excellent 
effefts  are  often  found  to  refuit  from  letting  a drop  or  two  of  the 
tinfture  of  opium  fall  into  the  eye.  In  this  ftate  the  eye  will  bear 
the  application  of  adtive  Itimuli  with  more  advantage  than  is  com- 
monly believed. — In  fcrophulous  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  fea» 
bathing,  together  with  keeping  the  body  open  by  gentle  purgatives 
of  fea-water,  are  eminently  ufeful.  I lately  witneued  a cafe  where 
the  aqueous  humour  of  the  eye  had  became  fo  turbid,  that  the 
patient,  evidently  of  a fcrophulous  habit,  could  hardly  ditlinguifli 
light  fiom  darknefs,  which  was  almoft  wholly  removed,  and  light 
m great  meafure  reftored,  by  perfifting  in  a courfe  of  fea-bathiig 
during  the  months  of  fummer.  A P.  B. 
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is  fooner  performed  in  fome  than  in  others ; but,  in 
general,  it  requires  a confiderable  time  to  produce  any 
lading  efle&s. 

Dr.  Cheyne  fays,  c that  ASthiop’s  mineral  never  fails 
in  obftinate  inflammations  of  the  eyes,  even  fcrophulous 
ones,  if  given  in  a diffident  dofe,  and  duly  perfifted  in. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  this  and  other  preparations  of 
mercury  may  be  of  fingular  fervice  in  ophthalmias  of 
long  continuance,  but  they  ought  always  to  be  admi- 
niftered  with  the  greateft  caution,  or  by  perfons  of  fkili 
in  phyfic. 

It  will  be  proper  frequently  to  look  into  the  eye,  to 
fee  if  any  hairs  be  turned  inwards,  or  preffing  upon 
them*.  Thefe  ought  to  be  removed  by  plucking  them 
out  with  a pair  of  imall  pincers. 

Thofe  who  are  liable  to  frequent  returns  of  this  dif- 
eafe,  ought  conftantly  to  have  an  ifiue  in  one  or  both 
arms.  Bleeding  or  purging  in  the  fpring  and  autumn 
will  be  very  beneficial  to  fuch  perfons.  They  ought 
likewife  to  live  with  the  greateft  regularity,  avoiding 
ftrong  liquor,  and  every  thing  of  a heating  quality. 
Above  all,  let  them  avoid  the  night-air  and  late  ftudies+. 

Although  inflammation  of  the  eyes  proceeds  from  a 
great  variety  of  caufes,  yet  I find,  that  moft  of  our 
pretended  eye-doctors  treat  them  all  nearly  in  the  fame 
way.  Whether  the  inflammation  is  occafioned  by  a blow, 
a fcrophulous  habit,  or  a fpecific  infection,  ftill  they 
keep  fcarifying  the  inner  coats  of  the  eyelids,  and  cut- 
ting, and  fcratching,  till  they  totally  extinguifh  the  fight. 
About  twelve  years  ago,  a patient  of  mine,  troubled 
with  an  inflammation  of  the  eyes  which  had  arifen  from 
a venereal  taint,  was  not  only  weak  enough  to  go  to 

* Any  foreign  body  lodged  in  the  eye  may  be  expeditioufly 
removed  by  palling  a Irnall  hair  pencil  between  the  eye -lid  and  the 
ball  of  the  eye.  In  fome  places  the  peafants  dp  this  very  effec- 
tually, by  unng  their  tongue  in  the  fame  manner. 

f As  moft  people  are  fond  of  ufing  eye.  water*  and.  ointments  in 
this  and  other  dife&fes  of  the  eyes,  we  have  inferted  fome  of  the 
moft  approved  forms  of  thefe  medicines  in  the  Appendix,  See 
Appendix,  Eye-ioatsr  and  Eye-futvi . A * 
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one  of  thofe  furgeon  oculijls , but  to  fay,  that  I was  giv- 
ing him  calomel.  The  other  immediately  obierved, 
that  he  never  gave  his  patients  mercury ; and  did  not 
forget  to  throw  out  very  broad  hints  of  the  impropriety 
of  my  treatment..  I afterwards  faw  the  patient,  and 
perceiving  his  credulity  wrought  upon,  I could  only 
bid  him  look  to  the  end  of  it.  About  two  years  after, 
he  had  occtdion  to  go  to  France,  when  he  confulted 
one  of  the  mod  eminent  medical  men  in  Paris,  who., 
foon  difcovering  one  of  his  eyes  to  be  irrecoverably  loft, 
took  his  fee,  and  left  the  following  laconic  remark, 
indead  of  a prefcription,  “YourEnglifti  furgeon  has 
« put  your  eye  out  j”  and,  to  this  day,  the  patient 
wears  an  artificial  eye. 


CHAP.  XXVIII. 

OF  THE  QUINSEY,  or  INFLAMMATION 
OF  THE  THROAT. 

rpHIS  difeafe  is  very  common  in  Britain,  and  is  fre- 
quently  attended  with  great  danger.  It  prevails  in 
the  winter  and  fpring,  and  is  mod  fatal  to  young  people 
pf  a fanguine  temperament. 

CAUSES. — —In  general  it  proceeds  from  the  fame 
caufes  as  other  inflammatory  diforders, viz.  an  obdru&ed 
perfpiration,  or  whatever  heats  or  inflames  the  blood. 
An  inflammation  of  the  throat  is  often  occafioned  by 
omitting  fome  part  of  the  covering  ufually  worn  about 
the  neck,  by  drinking  cold  Hquor  when  the  body  is 
warm,  by  riding  or  walking  againd  a cold  northerly 
wind,  or  any  thing  that  greatly  cools  the  throat, and  parts 
adjacent.  It  may  likewife  proceed  from  the  negleft  of 
bleeding,  purging,'  or  any  cudomary  evacuation. 

Singing,  fpeaking  loud  and  long,  or  whatever  drains 
the  throat,  may  likewife  caufe  an  inflammation  of  that; 
^rgart,  1 have  often  known  the  quinfey  prove  fatal  to 
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jovial  companions,  who,  after  fitting  long  in  a warm 
room,  drinking  hot  liqyors,  and  Tinging  with  vehemence, 
were  fo  imprudent  as  to  go  abroad  in  the  cold  night-air. 
Sitting  with  wet  feet,  or  keeping  on  wet  clothes,  are  very 
apt  to  occafion  this  maladv.  It  is  likewife  frequently 
occafioned  by  continuing  long  in  a moil!  place,  fitting 
near  an  open  window,  Sleeping  in  a damp  bed,  fitting 
in  room  that  has  been  newly  plaftered,  &c.  1 know 

people  who  never  fail  to  have  a fore  throat  if  they  fit 
even  but  a fhort  time  in  a room  that  has  been  lately 
wafhed. 

Acrid  or  irritating  food  may  likewife  inflame  the 
throat,  and  occafion  a quinfey.  It  may  alfo  proceed 
from  bones,  pins,  or  other  fliarp  fubftances  flicking  in 
the  throat,  or  from  the  cauflic  fumes  of  metals  or  mine- 
rals, as  arfenic,  antimony,  &c.  taken  in  by  the  breath. 
This  difeafe  is  fometim.es  epidemical  and  infe&ious. 

SYMPTOMS. The  inflammation  of  the  throat 

is  evident  from  infpection,  the  parts  appearing  red  and 
fwelled;  befid^s,  the  patient  complains  of  pain  in  fwal- 
lowing.  His  pulfe  is  quick  and  hard,  with  other  fymp- 
toms  of  a fever.  If  blood  be  let,  it  is  generally  covered 
with  a tough  coat  of  a whitifh  colour,  and  the  patient 
fpits  a tough  phlegm.  As  thefwelling  and  inflammation 
increafe,  the  breathing  and  ('wallowing  become  more 
difficujt  ; the  pain  affects  the  ears  ; the  eyes  generally 
appear  red  ; and  the  face  fwells.  The  patient  is  often 
obliged  ro  keep  himfelf  in  an  ere£t  pofture,  being  in 
danger  of  fuffocalion ; there  is  a conflant  naufea,  or  in- 
clination to  vomit ; and  the  drink,  inftead  of  palling  into 
the  ftomach,  is  often  returned  by  the  nofe.  The  patient 
is  fometimes  ftarved  at  laft,  merely  from  an  inability  to 
fwallow  any  kind  of  food. 

When  the  breathing  is  laborious  with  ffraitnefs  of 
the  breaft,  and  anxiety,  the  danger  is  great.  _ Though 
the  pain  in  fwallowing  be  very  great,  yet  while  the  pa- 
tient breathes  eafy,  there  is  not  fo  much  danger.  An 
external  fwelling  is  no  unfavourable  fymptom  : but  if  it 
fuddenly  falls,  and  the  difeafe  affe&s  the  breaft,  the 
danger  is  very  great.  When  a quinfey  is  the  confe- 

quence 
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qucnce  of  forne  other  difeafe.  "which  has  already  weak- 
ened the  patient,  his  fituation  is  dangerous.  A frothing 
,at  the  mouth,  with  a fwelled  tongue,  a pale,  ghaftly 
countenance,  and  coldnefs  or  the  extremities,  ai  e fatal 
lymDtoms. 

REGIMEN. The  regimen  in  this  difeafe  is  in  all 

refpeds  the  lame  as  in  the  pleurify,  or  peripneumony. 
The  food  mult  be  light, -and  in  final  1 .quantity,  and 
the  drink  plentiful,  weak,  and  diluting,  mixed  with 
acids. 

It  is  highly  neceflary  that  the  patient  be  kept  eafy  and 
quiet.  Violent  affections  of  the  mind,  or  great  efforts 
of  the  body,  may  prove  fatal.  He  fhould  not  even  at- 
tempt to  fpeak  but  in  a low  voice.  Such  a degree  of 
warmth  as  to  promote  a conlfant,  gentle  fweat,  is  proper. 
When  the  patient  is  in  bed,  his  head  ought  to  be  raifed 
a little  higher  than  ufual. 

It  is  peculiarly  neceflary  that  the  neck  be  kept  warm  ; 
for  which  purpofe  feveral  folds  of  foft  flannel  may  be 
wrapt  round  it.  That  alone  will  often  remove  a flight 
complaint  of  the  throat,  efpecially  if  applied  in  due  time. 

' We  cannot  here  omit  obferving  the  propriety  of  a cuf- 
tom  which  prevails  among  the  peafants  in  Scotland. 
When  they  feel  any  uneafmefs  of  the  throat,  they  wrap 
a flocking  about  it  all  night.  So  effectual  is  this  re- 
medy, that  in  many  places  it  paflfes  for  a charm,  and  the 
flocking  is  applied  with  particular  ceremonies  : the 
cuftom,  however,  is  undoubtedly  a good  one,  and  fhould 
never  be  neglefted.  When  the  throat  has  been  thus 
wrapped  up  all  night,  it  muft  not  be  expofed  to  the  cold 
air  through  the  day,  but  a handkerchief,  or  a piece  of 
flannel,  kept  about  it  till  the  inflammation  be  removed. 

The  jelly  of  black  currants  is  a medicine  very  much 
in  efleem  for  complaints  of  the  throat ; and  indeed  it  is 
of  fome  ufe.  It  fhould  be  almoft  conftantly  kept  in  the 
mouth,  and  fwallowed  down  leifurely.  It  may  like- 
wife  be  mixed  in  the  patient’s  drink,  or  taken  any  other 
way.  When  it  cannot  be  obtained,  the  jelly  of  red 
currants,  or  of  mulberries,  may  be  ufed  it  its  ftead. 
Gargles  for  the  throat  are  very  beneficial.  They  may 

be 
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be  made  of  fage-tea,  with  a little  vinegar  and  honey,  or 
by  adding  to  half  an  Englifh  pint  of  the  pe&oral  decottion 
two  or  three  fpoonfuls  of  honey  jand  the  lame  quantity  of 
currant  jelly.  This  may  be  ufed  three  or  four  times  a- 
day  ; and  if  the  patient  be  troubled  with  tough  vifcid 
phlegm,  the  gargle  may  be  rendered  more  fliarp  and 
cleanfmg,  by  adding  to  it  a tea-fpoonful  of  the  fpirit  of 
fal  ammoniac.  Some  recommend  gargles  made  of  a 
decoction  of  the  leaves  or  bark  of  the  blade  currant- 
bufh  ; but  where  the  jelly  can  be  had,  thefe  are  unne- 
celfarv. 

There  is  no  difeafe  wherein  the  benefit  of  bathing  the 
Teet  and  legs  in  lukewarm  water  is  more  apparent : that 
practice  ought  therefore  never  to  be  negle&ed,  If  pen* 
pie  were  careful  to  keep  warm,  to  wrap  up  their  throats 
with  flannel,  to  bathe  their  feet  and  legs  in  warm  water, 
and  to  ufe  a lpare.diet,  with  diluting  liquors,  at  the  be* 
ginning  of  this  difeafe,  it  would  feldom  proceed  to  a 
great  height,  or  be  attended  with  any  danger  ; but  when 
thefe  precautions  are  negle&ed,  and  the  difeafe  be- 
comes violent,  more  powerful  medicines  are  necefl? 
fary. 

MEDICINE. An  inflammation  of  the  throat  be* 

ing  a mod  acute  and  dangerous  diflemper,  which  foine- 
times  takes  off  the  patient  very  fuddenly,  it  will  be  pror 
per,  as  foon  as  the  fymptoms  appear,  to  bleed  in  the 
arm,  or  rather  in  the  jugular  vein,  and  to  repeat  the 
operation  if  circumftances  require. 

The  body  fhould  likewife  be  kept  gently  open.  This 
may  either  be  done,  by  giving  the  patient  for  his  ordinary 
drink  a deco&ion  of  figs  and  tamarinds,  or  fmall  dofes 
of  rhubarb  and  nitre,  as  recommended  in  ihe  eryfipelas. 
Thefe  may  be  increased  according  to  the  age  of  the  pa- 
tient, and  repeated  till  they  have  the  deflred  effect. . 

I have  often  known  very  good  effefts  from  a bit  of 
fal  pruned  or  purified  nitre,  held  in  the  mouth,  and 
{wallowed,  down  as  it  melted.  This  promotes  the  dif- 
charge  of  Jaliva,  by  which  means  it  anfwers  the  end  of 
a gargle,  while  at  the  fame  time  it  abates  the  fev.er^  by 
promoting  the  difeharge  of  urine,  &.c. 
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.The  throat  ought  likewife  to  be  rubbed  twice  or  thrice 
a day  with  a little  of  the  volatile  liniment.  This  feldom. 
fails  to  produce  fome  good  effects.  At  the  fame  time 
the  neck  ought  to  be  carefully  covered  with  wool  or 
flannel,  to  prevent  the  cold  . from  penetrating  the  fkin, 
as  this  application  renders  it  very  tender.  Many  other 
external  applications  are  recommended  in  this  difeafe, 
as  a fwallow’s  nefl,  poultices  made  of  the  fungus  called 
Jew’s  ears,  album  Graecum,  &c.  But  as  we  do  not 
look  upon  anv  of  thefe  to  be  preferable  to  a common 
poultice  of  bread  and  milk,  we  fhall  take  no  farther 
not-ice  of  them. 

Some  recommend  the  gum-guaiacum  as  a fpecific  in 
this  difeafe.  Half  a drachm  of  the  gum  in  powder 
may  he  made  into  an  eleftuary  with  the  rob  of  elder- 
berries, or  the  jelly  of  currants  for  a dole,  and  re- 
peated occafionally  *. 

Bliflering  upon  the  neck,  or  behind  the  ears,  in 
violent  inflammations  of  the  throat,  is  very  beneficial ; 
and  in  bad  cafes,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  lay  a bliflering- 
plafter  quite  acrofs  the  throat,  fo  as  to  reach  from  ear 
to  ear.  After  the  plafters  are  taken  off,  the  parts  ought 
to  be  kept  difcharging  by  the  application  of  iflfue  oint- 
ment, till  the  inflammation  is  gone ; otherwife,  upon 
their  drying  up,  the  patient  will  be  in  danger  of  a 
relapfe. 

When  the  patient  has  been  treated  as  above,  a fup- 
puration  feldom  happens.  This,  however,  is  fometimes 
the  cafe,  in  fpite  or  all  endeavours  to  prevent  it.  When 
the  inflammation  and  fwelling  continue,  and  it  is  evi- 
dent that  a fuppuration  will  enfue,  it  ought  to  be  pro- 
moted by  drawing  the  fleam  of  warm  water  into  the 
throat  through  a tunnel,  or  the  like.  Soft  poultices 
ought  likewife  to  be  applied  outwardly,  and  the  patient 
may  keep  a roafled  fig  conflantly  in  his  mouth. 

It  fometimes  happens,  before  the  tumour  breaks,  that 
the  fwelling  is  fo  great,  as  entirely  to  prevent  any  thing 
from  getting  down  into  the  flomach.  In  this  cafe,  the 
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patient  muft  inevitably  periih,  unlefs  he  can  be  flip- 
ported  in  lome  other  way.  This  can  only  be  done  by 
nourifhing  clyfters  of  broth,  or  gruel  with  milk,  &c. 
Patients  have  often  been  fupported  by  thefe  for  feveral 
days,  till  the  tumour  has  broke  j and  afterwards  they 
have  recovered. 

Not  only  the  fwal lowing,  but  the  breathing  is  often 
prevented  by  the  tumour.  In  this  cafe  nothing  can 
lave  the  patient’s  life,  but  opening  the  trachea  or  wind- 
pipe. As  that  has  been  often  done  with  fuccefs,  no 
perfon,  in  fuch  defperate  circumftances,  ought  to  hefi- 
tate  a moment  about  the  operation ; but  as  it  can  only 
be  performed  by  a furgeon,  it  is  not  i*»ceffary  here  to 
give  any  directions  about  it. 

When  a difficulty  of  fwallowing  is  not  attended  with 
an  acute  pain  or  inflammation,  it  is  generally  owing  to 
an  obftrudtion  of  the  glands  about  the  throat,  and  only 
requires  that  the  (part  be  kept  warm,  and  the  throat 
frequently  gargled  with  fomethlng  that  may  gently  fti- 
mulate  the  glands,  as  a decodtion  of  figs  with  vinegar 
and  honey;  to  which  may  be  added  a little  mufiard, 
cr  a final!  quantity  of  fpirits.  But  this  gargle  is  never 
to  be  ufed  where  there  are  figns  of  an  inflammation. 
This  fpecies  of  angina  has  various  names  among  the 
common  people,  as  the  pap  of  the  throat , the  falling 
down  of  the  almonds  of  the  cars , &c.  Accordingly,  to 
remove  it,  they  lift  the  patient  up  by  the  hair  of  the 
head,  and  thrufl  their  fingers  under  his  jaws,  See.  all 
which  practices  are  at  belt  ufelefs,  and  often  hurtful. 

Thofe  who  are  fubjeft  to  inflammations  of  the  throat, 
in  ordgr  to  avoid  that  difeafe,  ought  to  live  temperate. 

. Such  as  do  not  choofe  to  obferve  this  rule,  mult  have 
frequent  recourfe  to  purging  and  other  evacuations,  to 
ejifeharge  the  fuperfluous  humours.  rl  hey  ought  like- 
wife  to  beware  of  catching  cold,  and  fliould  abftain 
from  aliment  and  medicines  of  an  aftringent  or  ftiinu- 
fciting  nature. 

Violent  exercife,  by  increafing  the  motion  and  force 
of  the  blood,  is  apt  to  occafion  an  inflammation  of  the 

throat,  efpecially  if  cold  liquor  be  drank  immediately 

after 
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after  it,  or  the  body  buffered  fuddenly  to  cool.  Thofe 
who  would  avoid  this  difeafe  ought  therefore,  after 
fpeaking  aloud,  Tinging,  running,  drinking  warm  li- 
quor, or  doing  any  thing  that  may  drain  the  throat, 
or  increafe  the  circulation- of  the  blood  towards  it,  to 
take  care  to  cool  gradually,  and  to  wrap  fome  addi- 
tional covering  about  their  necks. 

I have  often  known  perfons  who  had  been  fubject  to 
fore  throats,  entirely  freed  from  that  complaint  by  only 
wearing  a ribband,  or  a bit  of  flannel,  conftantly  about 
their  necks,  or  by  wearing  thicker  (hoes,  a flannel  waid- 
coat,  or  the  like.  Thefe  may  feem  trifling,  but  they 
have  great  effedt.  There  is  danger  indeed  in  leaving 
them  off  after  perfons  have  been  accudomed  to  them  ; 
but  furely  the  inconveniency  of  ufing  fuch  things  for 
life,  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the  danger  which  may 
attend  the  neglect  of  them. 

Sometimes,  after  an  inflammation,  the  glands  of  the 
throat  continue  fwelled,  and  become  h£rd  and  callous. 
This  complaint  is  not  eadly  removed,  and  is  often  ren- 
dered dangerous  by  the  too  frequent  application  of 
drong  dimulating  and  dyptic  medicines.  The  bed: 
method  is  to  keep  it  warm,  and  to  gargle  it  twice  a-day 
with  a decoction  of  figs,  fharpened  a little  with  the  elixir 
or  fpirit  of  vitriol. 


OF  THE  MALIGNANT  OUINSEY,  or  PUTRID 
ULCEROUS  SORE  THROAT. 

This  kind  of  quinfey  is  but  little  known  in  the  north- 
ern parts  of  Britain,  though  for  fome  time  pad  it  has 
been  fatal  in  the  more  fouthern  counties.  Children  are 
more  liable  to  it  than  adults,  females  than  males,  and 
the  delicate  than  thofe  who  are  hardy  and  robud.  It 
pievails  chiefly  in  autumn,  and  is  mod  frequent  after  a 
long  courfe  of  damp  or  fultry  weather. 

CAUSES.  1 his  is  evidently  a contagious  diftem- 
per,  and  is  generally  communicated  by  infedtion.  Whole 
families,  and  even  entire  villages,  often  receive  the  in- 
9 • fe&ion 
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fe&ion  from  'one  perfon.  This  ought  to  put  people 
upon  their  guard  againft  going  near  fuch  patients  as 
labour  under  the  d iforder ; as  by  that  means  they  en- 
danger not  only  their  own  lives^  but  Iikewife  thofe  of 
their  friends  and  connexions.  Whatever  tends  to  pro- 
duce putrid  or  malignant  fevers,  may  Iikewife  occafion 
the  putrid  ulcerous  fore  throat,  as  unwholefome  air, 
damaged  proviftons,  negleft  of  cleanlinefs,  kc. 

SYMP I OMS. It  begins  with  alternate  fits  of 

fhivering  and  heat.  The  pulfe  is  quick,  but  low  and 
unequal,  and  generally  continues  fo  through  the  whole 
tourfe  of  the  difeafe.  The  patient  complains  greatly 
of  weaknefs  and  oppreflion  of  the  breaft ; his  fpirits  are 
low,  and  he  is  apt  to  faint  away  when  fet  upright ; he 
is  troubled  with  a naufea,  and  often  with  a Vomiting  or 
purging.  Ihe  two  latter  are  moft  common  in  children. 
The  eyes  appear  red  and  watery,  and  the  face  fwells. 
The  urine  is  at  firft  pale  and  crude ; but,  as  the  difeafe 
advances,  it  turns  more  of  a yellowifh  colour.  The 
tongue  is  white,  and  generally  moift,  which  diftinguifhes 
this  from  an  inflammatory  difeafe.  Upon  looking  into 
the  throat,  it  appears  fwelled,  and  of  a florid  red  colour. 
Pale  or  afh-coloured  fpots,  however,  are  here  and  there 
interfperfed,  and  fometimes  one  broad  patch  or  fpot, 
of  an  irregular  figure,  and  pale  white  colour,  fur- 
rounded  with  florid  red,  only  appears.  Thefe  whitifh 
fpots  or  Houghs  cover  fo  many  ulcers. 

An  efflorefcence,  or  eruption  upon  the  neck,  arms, 
breaft,  and  fingers,  about  the  fecond  or  third  day,  is  a 
common  fymptom  of  this  difeafe.  When  it  appears, 
the  purging  and  vomiting  generally  ceafe. 

There  is  often  a flight  degree  of  delirium,  and  the 
face  frequently  appears  bloated,  and  the  infide  of  the 
noftrils  red  and  inflamed.  The  patient  complains  of  a v 
difag reeable  putrid  fmell,  and  his  breath  is  very  often- 

five.  . 

The  putrid,  ulcerous  fore  throat  may  be  diftinguifhed 
from  the  inflammatory,  by  the  vomiting  and  loofenefs 
with  which  it  is  generally  ufhered  in  ; the  foul  ulcers 
in  the  throat  covered  with  a white  or  livid  coat ; and 
ii  by 
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by  the  exceflive  weaknefs  of  the  patient ; with  other 
fymptoms  of  a putrid  fever. 

Unfavourable  fymptoms  are,  an  obdinate  purging, 
extreme  weaknefs,  dimnefs  of  the  fight,  a livid  or  black 
colour  of  the  fpots,  and  frequent  fhiverings,  with  a 
weak,  fluttering  pulfe.  If  the  eruption  upon  the  lkin 
fuddenly  difappears,  or  becomes  of  a livid  colour,  with 
a difcharge  of  blood  from  the  nofe  or  mouth,  the  dan- 
ger is  very  great. 

If  a gentle  fweat  break  out  about  the  third.,  or  fourth 
day,  and  continue  with  a flow,  firm,  and  equal  pulfe ; 
if  thefloughs  cad  off  in  a kindly  manner,  and  appear 
clean  and  florid  at  the  bottom  ; and  if  the  breathing  is 
foft  and  free,  with  a lively  colour  of  the  eyes,  there  is 
reafon  to  hope  for  a falutary  crifis. 

REGIMEN. The  patient  mud  be  kept  quiet,  and 

for  the  mod  part  in  bed,  as  he  will  be  apt  to  be  faint  when 
taken  out  of  it.  His  food  mud  be  nourifhing  and  redo- 
rative  ; as  fago-gruel  with  red  wine,  jellies,  firong  broths, 
&c.  His  drink  ought  to  be  generous,  and  of  an  antifeptic 
quality  ; as  red  wine  negus,  white-wine  whey,  and  fuch 
like. 

MEDICINE. The  medicine  in  this  kind  of 

quinfey  is  entirely  different  from  that  which  is  proper  in 
the  inflammatory.  All  evacuations,  as.  bleeding,  purg- 
ing, &c.  which  weaken  the  patient,  mud  be  avoided. 
Cooling  medicines,  as  nitre  and  cream  of  tartar,  are 
likewife  hurtful.  Strengthening  cordials  alone  can 
be  ufed  with  fafety  ; and  thefe  ought  never  to  be  neg- 
lefled. 

If  at  the  beginning  there  is  a great  naufea,  or  inclina- 
tion to  vomit,  the  patient  mud  drink  an  infufion  of  green 
tea,  camomile  flowers,  or  carduus  bencdidfus,  in  order  to 
cleanfe  the  domach.  If  thefe  are  not  diffident,  he  may 
take  a few  grains  of  the  powder  of  ipecacuanha,  or  any 
other  gentle  vomit. 

If  tne  dileafe  be  mild,  the  throat  may  be  gargled  with 
an  infufion  offage  and  rofe  leaves,  to  a gill  of  which  may 
be  added  a fpoonful  or  two  of  honey,  and  as  much 
vinegar  as  will  make  it  agreeably  acid  , but  when  the 

T • fymptoms 
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fymptoms  are  urgent,  the  (loughs  large  and  thick,  anc!  f 
the  breath  very  offenfive,  the  following  gargle  may  be 
ufed : 

To  fix  or  feven  ounces  of  the  peToral  decodlion* 
when  boiling,  add  half  an  ounce  of  contrayerva  root  5 let 
it  boil  for  fome  time,  and  afterwards  (train  the  liquor ; to 
which  add  two  ounces  of  white-wine  vinegar,  an  ounce 
of  fine  honey,  and  an  ounce  of  the  tincture  of  myrrh. 
This  ought  not  only  to  be  ufed  as  a gargle,  but  a little 
of  it  fhould  frequently  be  injected  with  a fyringe  to  clean 
the  throat,  before  the  patient  takes  any  meat  or  drink. 
This  method  is  peculiarly  neceffary  for  children,  who 
cannot  ufe  a gargle 

It  will  be  of  great  benefit  if  the  patient  frequently 
receives  into  his  mouth,  through  an  inverted  funnel,  the 
Hearns  of  warm  vinegar,  myrrh,  and  honey. 

But  when  the  putrid  fymptoms  run  high,  and  the  dif- 
eafe  is  attended  with  danger,  the  only  medicine  that  can 
be  depended  upon  is  the  Peruvian  bark.  It  may  be 
taken  in  fub  (lance,  if  the  patient’s  ftemach  will  bear  it, 
If  not,  an  ounce  of  bark  grofsly  powdered,  with  two 
drachms  of  Virginian  fnake-root,  may  be  boiled  in  an 
Englifh  pint  and  a half  of  water  to  half  a pint ; to  which 
ateafpoonful  of  the  elixir  of  vitriol  may  be  added,  and 
an  ordinary  tea-cupful  of  it  taken  every  three  or  four 
hours.  Bliftering-plafters  are  very  beneficial  in  this 
difeafe,  efpecially  when  the  patient’s  pulfe  andfpirits  are 
low.  They  may  be  applied  to  die  throat,  behind  the 
ears  or  upon  the  back  part  of  the  neck. 

Should  the  vomiting  prove  troublefome,  it  will  be 
proper  to  give  the  patient  two  tab.le-fpoonfuls  of  the. 
faline  julep,  every  hour.  Tea  made  of  mint  and  a little 
cinnamon  will  be  very  proper  for  his  ordinary  drink, 

• efpecially  if  an  equal  quantity  of  red  wine  be  mixed 
with  it. 

In  cafe  of  a violent  loofenefs,  the  fize  of  a nutmeg  of 
diafcordlum , or  the  japonic  confeftioiy,  may  be  taken  two 
or  three  times  a-day,  or  oftener,  if  neceffary. 

If  a difcharge  of  blood  from  the  nofe  happens,  the 

(teams  of  warm  viaegar  may  be  received  up  the  noftrils 

frequently  j 
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frequently  ; and  the  drink  mull  be  fharpened  with  fpirits 
of  vitriol,  or  tin&ure  of  rofes. 

In  cafe  of  a ftrangury,  the  belly  muft  be  fomented 
with  warm  water,  and  emollient  clyflers  given  three  or 
four  times  a-day. 

After  the  violence  of  the  difeafe  is  over,  the  body 
fliould  jffcill  be  kept  open  with  mild  purgatives ; as  manna, 
fenna,  rhubarb,  or  the  like. 

If  great  weaknefs  and  dejedlion  of  fpirits,  or  night- 
fweats,  with  other  fymptoms  of  a confumption,  Ihould 
enfue,  we  would  advife  the  patient  to  continue  the  ufe 
of  the  Peruvian  bark,  with  the  elixir  of  vitriol,  and  to 
take  frequently  a glafs  of  generous  wine.  Thefe,  together 
with  a nourilhing  diet,  and  riding  on  horfe-back  are  the 
1110ft  likely  means  for  recovering  his  flrength. 

The  quinfey,  being  a local  difeafe,  is  generally  caught 
by  expofmg  the  throat  to  a draught  of  cold  air.  I know 
many  people,  who  are  fure  to  be  troubled  with  this  com- 
plaint if  they  hand  or  fit  near  an  open  winctow,  or  con- 
tinue for  any  length  of  time  in  a room  lately  walhed. 
There  is  not  a readier  or  more  certain  way  to  catch  a 
quinfey,  than  fidng  .near  an  open  window  in  a carriage, 
efpecially  during  the  night,  or  when  the  weather  is  cold 
or  damp. 

The  inflammatory  fore  throat,  though  it  fometimes 
comes  to  a fuppuration,  generally  yields  to  the  method 
of  treatment  recommended  in  this  chapter.  Cafes,  how- 
ever occur  where  the  power  of  fwallowing  is  loft,  and 
the  patient  periihes  from  the  mere  want  of  fu  (tenancy 
I lately  faw  a very  ingenious  invention  of  a young  fur- 
geon,  by  which  a man’s  life  was  faved  in  a cafe  of  this 
kind.  He  faftened  a tunnel  to  the  Ikin  of  an  eel,  open  at 
both  ends ; and,  by  means  of  a flexible  probe,  pufhed  one 
end  down  the  gullet,  till  it  entered  the  ftomach.  After., 
wards,  milk,  broth,  or  whatever  was  deemed  proper  for 
nourilhing  the  patient,  was  put  into  the  tunnel,  and  con- 
veyed to  the  ftomach.  Though  I mention  this  chiefly 
with  a view  of  directing  others  in  the  like  alarming 
fixations,  yet  it  may  alfo  ferve  to  confirm  an  Opinion^ 
-often  avowed  by  the  late  John  Hunter,  and  well  il- 
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luftrated  in  his  own  pra&ice,  that  prefence  of  mind,  and 
a readinefs  or  fer.  lity  of  mechanical  contrivances,  may 
fometimes  prove  more  ferviceable  in  a critical  moment, 
than  all  the  refources  of  fcience. 

But  the  mofl  dangerous  kind  of  quinfey,  as  I before 
obferved,  is  that  attended  with  a putrid  fever,  commonly 
called  the  malignant  quinfey,  or  putrid  ulcerous  fore 
throat.  Wherever  the  fymptoms  of  this  appear,  I can- 
not too  urgently  advife  the  patient’s  firiends  to  lofe  no 
timd  in  procuring  for  him  the  belt  medical  affiftance  they 
can  obtain.  The  delay  of  an  hour  may  be  attended 
with  irreparable  injury. 

OF  THE  MUMPS. 

4 The  Mumps  * is  a fwelling  of  the  glands  about  the 
throat,  which  is  occafionally  obferved  to  be  epidemic 
in  certain  diftri&s  of  this  country.  This  difeafe  gene- 
rally makes  its  appearance  in  fpring,  and  young  perfons 
of  both  fexes  are  much  more  liable  to  be  attacked  by 
it,  than  thofe  farther  advanced  in  life.  It  is  preceded 
by  heavinefs,  laffitude,  and  a general  fenfation  of  un- 
eafinefs,  which  continue  for  feveral  days.  Stilfnefs, 
pain,  and  difficulty  of  motion,  is  then  perceived  about 
the  articulation  of  the  lower  jaw.  A fwelling  of  the 
glands  fituated  under  the  jaws,  and  diffufed  over  the 
neck,  next  takes  place,  which  fometimes  increafes  to 
fo  enormous  a magnitude,  as  greatly  to  disfigure  the 
countenance.^  There  is  a good  deal  of  fever,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  increafed  frequency  of  the  pulfe.  About 
the  fourth  day  from  the  commencement  of  the  tume- 
faction, the  difeafe  is  at  the  height.  A gentle  moifture 
then  begins  to  exude  from  the  furface  of  the  fwelling, 

* The  Angina  Tonsillaris,  commonly  denominated  the 
Mumps,  is  a difeafe  that  appears  in  certain  diftri&s  of  this  country, 
often  at  diftant  intervals^of  time.  The  proper  mode  of  treating  an 
uncommon  malady  is  not  always  prefent  to  the  mind:  of  the  loyal 
Practitioner.  As  the  fafety  or  danger  of  this  complaint  depends  in 
great  meafure  on  the  manner  in  which  it  is  managed,  I have  thougni 
it  proper  to  infert  an  account  of  the  moil  approved  method  of  treat- 
ment in  a medical  work  fo  generally  diffufed,  and  of  eafy  acccfs. 

& A.  P.B. 
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accompanied  with  a general  perfpiration  of  the  whole 
body,,  which,  if  it  be  encouraged  by  keeping  warm  in 
bed,  and  drinking  diluent  fluids,  appears  to  form  the 
natural  crifis  of  the  difeafe,  and  the  whole  terminates 
favourably  about  the  fixth  day. 

But  if  from  expofure  to  cold,  or  improper  manage- 
ment, this  natural  procefs  of  the  difeafe  be  interrupted, 
a lingular  tranflation  of  the  morbid  adtion  takes  place. 
The  tumors  about  the  throat  fuddenly  fubfide,  and  are 
followed  by  fwellings  of  the  teflicles  in  the  male  fex, 
and  of  the  breads  in  the  female,  accompanied  with  a 
frefh  exacerbation  of  the  fever.  If  the  fwellings  of 
thefe  parts  be  imprudently  checked  by  expofure  to  cold, 
or  if  they  fuddenly  fubfide,  the  brain  is  apt  to  become 
affedted,  occafioning  conv.ulfions,  delirium,  and  other 
dreadful  fymptoms,  which  finally  terminate  in  death. 

In  the  treatment  of  this  difeafe,  evacuations  of  all 
kinds  are  not  only  improper,  but  dangerous.  If  the 
bowels  are  much  conftipated,  they  may  occafionally  be 
relieved  by  a giyfler,  but  adtive  purgatives,  and  blood- 
letting, mud  on  no  accotrnt  be  employed.  The  patient 
ought  to  keep  warm  .in  bed,  and  encourage  perfpiration, 
by  drinking  plentifully  of  diluting  liquors,  fuch  as 
mint  whey,  or  balm  tea,  wirh  a few  drops  of  fpirits  of 
hartfhorn.  The  effort  of  nature  to  refolve  the  tumors 
by  exudation,  fhould  be  promoted  by  covering  the 
parts  with  foft  flannel.  If  the  fwellings  fhew  a dif- 
pofition  to  fubfide  too  early,  they  fhould  be  covered 
with  bliflering  plafters,  or  rubbed  with  the  volatile 
liniment. 

Should  the  tumor,  when  feated  in  the  teflicles,  fud- 
denly fuofide,  and  any  tendency  to  delirium  manifeft 
itfelf,  the  whole  ferotum  ought,  without  delay,  to  be 
enveloped  in  a bliflering  cataplafm,  which  is  made  by 
Sprinkling  a little  of  the  powder  of  Spanifh  flies  over 
the  fui  face  of  the  common  poultice.  By  this  means 
the  efileafe  may  be  arrefted  in  the  part  occupied  by  it, 
and  the  dangerous  confequences  of  its  falling  on 'the 
brain  prevented. 

It  is  not  an  uncommon  fequel  of  this  complaint  to 
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find  fometimes  one  and  fometimes  both  teflicles,  after 
the  inflammation  has  ceafed,  gradually  fhrink  in  fize, 
and  finally  wither  wholly  away.  The  Mumps,  which 
in  the  northern  parts  of  the  "country  is  termed  the 
branks , is  decidedly  an  infectious  difeafe,  but  there  is 
rarely  an  inftance  of  a perfon  being  attacked  by  it  a 
fecond  time.,  A.  P.  B. 


CHAP.  XXIX. 

OF  COLDS  AND  COUGHS. 

TT  has  already  been  obferved,  that  colds  are  the  effect 
of  an  obftrudted  perfpiration  ; the  common  caufes  of 
which  we  have  likewife  endeavoured  to  point  out,  aftd 
fhall  not  here  repeat  them.  Neither  {hall  we  fpend  time 
in  enumerating  all  the  various  fymptoms  of  colds,  as 
they  are  pretty  generally  known.  It  may  not,  however, 
be  amils  to  obferve,  that  almoft  every  cold  is  a kind  of 
fever,  which  only  differs  in  degree  from  fome  of  thofe 
that  have  already  been  treated  of. 

No  age,  fex,  or  conftitution,  is  exempted  from  this 
difeafe  ; neither  is  it  in  the  power  of  any  medicine  or 
regimen  to  prevent  it.  The  inhabitants  of  every  climate 
are  liable  to  catch  cold,  nor  can  even  the  greatefl  cir- 
cumfpedlion  defend  them  at  all  times  from  its  attacks. 
Indeed,  if  the  human  body  could  be  kept  conftantly  in 
an  uniform  degree  of  warmth,  fuch  a thing  as  catching 
cold  would  be  impoffible ; but  as  that  cannot  be  effected 
by  any  means,  the  perfpiration  mufl  be  liable  to  many 
changes.  Such  changes,  however,  when  finall,  do  not 
affedt  the  health  ; but,  when  great,  they  muff  prove 
hurtful. 

When  oppreffion  of  the  bread:,  a fluffing  of  the  nofe, 
unufual  wearinefs,  pain  of  the  head,  &c.  give  ground  to 
believe  that  the  perfpiration  is  obflrudled,  or,  in  other 
words,  that  the  perfon  has  caught  cold,  he  ought  imme- 
diately 
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diately  to  leffen  his  diet,  at  lead:  the  ufual  quantity  or  his 
folid  food,  and  to  abdain  from  all  drong  liquors.  In  dead 
of  flefti,  fifh,  eggs,  milk,  and  other  nourifhing  diet,  he 
may  eat  light  bread-pudding,  veal  or  chicken  broth,  pa- 
nado,  gruels,  and  fuch  like.  His  drink  may  be  water- 
gruel  fweetened  with  a little  honey  ; an  infufion  of  balm, 
or  linfeed  fharpened  with  the  juice  of  bitter  orange  or 
lemon  ; a deco&ion  of  barley  and  liquorice  with  tama- 
rinds, or  any  other  cool,  diluting,  acid  liquor. 

Above  all,  his  fupper  fhould  be  light ; as  fmall  poffet, 
or  water-gruel  fweetened  with  honey,  and  a little  toadied 
bread  in  it.  If  honey  Ihould  difagree  with  the  ftomach, 
the  gruel  may  be  fweetened  with  treacle  or  coarfe  fugar, 
and  Iharpened  with  the  jelly  of  currants.  Thofe  who 
have  been  accuftomed  to  generous  liquors  may  take 
wine-whey  indead  of  gruel,  which  may  be  fweetened  as 
above. 

The  patient  ought  to  lie  longer  than  ufual  in  bed,  and 
to  encourage  a gentle  fweat,  which  is  eafily  brought  on 
towards  morning  by  drinking  tea,  or  any  kind  of  warm 
diluting  liquor.  I have  often  known  this  praflife  carry - 
off  a cold  in  one  day,  which  in  all  probability,  had  it  been 
neglefled,  would  have  cod  the  patient  his  life,  or  have 
confined  him  for  fome  months.  Would  people  facrifice 
a little  time  to  eafe  and  warmth,  and  pra&ife  a moderate 
degree  of  abdinence  when  the  fird  fymptoms  of  a cold 
appear,  we  have  reafon  to  believe  that  mod  of  the  bad 
effefls  which  flow  from  an  obdru&ed  perfpiration  might 
be  prevented.  But,  after  the  difeafe  has  gathered  drength 
by  delay,  all  attempts  to  remove  it  often  prove  vain.  A 
pleurify,  a peripneumony,  or  a fatal  confumption  of  the 
lungs,  are  the  common  effects  of  colds  which  have  either 
been  totally  negleficed,  or  treated  improperly. 

Many  attempt  to  cure  a cold,  by  getting  drunk ; but 
this,  to  fay  no  woife  of  it,  is  a very  hazardous  experi- 
ment. No  doubt  it  may  fometimes  fucceed,  by  luddenly 
redoring  the  perfpiration  ; but  when  there  is  any  degree 
of  inflammation,  which  is  frequently  the  cafe,  drong 
liquors,  indead  ol  removing  the  malady,  will  increafe  it. 
By  this  means  a common  cold  may  be  converted  into 
an  inflammatory  fever. 

T4 
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When  thofe  who  labour  for  their  daily  bread  have 
the  misfortune  to  catch  cold,  they  cannot  afford  to  lofe 
a day  or  two,  in  order  to  keep  themfelves  warm,  and 
take  a little  medicine ; by  which  means  the  diforder  is 
often  fo  aggravated  as  to  confine  them  for  a long  time, 
or  even  to  render  them  ever  after  unable  to  fuftain  hard 
labour.  But  even  fuch  of  the  labouring  poor  as  can 
afford  to  take  care  of  themfelves,  are  often  too  hardy 
to  do  it ; they  affeft  to  defpife  colds,  and  as  long  as  they 
can  crawl  about,  fcorn  to  be  confined  by  what  they  call 
a common  cold.  Hence  it  is  that  colds  deflroy  fuch  num- 
bers of  mankind.  Like  an  enemy  defpifed,  they  gather 
ftrength  from  delay,  till  at  length  they  become  invin- 
cible. We  often  fee  this  verified  in  travellers,  who, 
rather  than  lofe  a day  in  the  profecution  of  their  bufi- 
nefs,  throw  away  their  lives  by  purfuing  their  journey, 
even  in  the  feverefl  weather,  with  this  difeafe  upon 
them. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  colds  may  be  too  much 
indulged.  When  a perfon,  for  every  flight  cold,  fhuts 
himfelf  up  in  a warm  room,  and  drinks  great  quantities 
of  warm  liquor,  it  may  occafion  fuch  a general  relaxa- 
tion of  the  l'olids  as  will  not  be  eafily  removed.  It  will, 
therefore,  be  proper,  when  the  difeafe  will  permit,  and 
the  weather  is  mild,  to  join  to  the  regimen  mentioned 
above,  gentle  exercife  ; as  walking,  riding  on  horfe- 
back,  &c.  An  obflinate  cold,  which  no  medicine  can 
remove,  will  yield  to  gentle  exercife  and  a proper  regi- 
men of  the  diet. 

Bathing  the  feet  and  legs  in  warm  water  has  a great 
tendency  to  reflore  the  perfpiration.  But  care  muff  be 
taken  that  the  water  be  not  too  warm,  otherwife  it  will 
do  hurt.  It  fliould  never  be  much  warmer  than  the 
blood,  and  the  patient  fhould  go  immediately  to  bed 
after  ufing  it.  Bathing  the  feet  in  warm  water,  lying 
in  bed,  and  drinking  warm  water-gruel,  or  other  weak 
liquors,  will  fooner  take  of  a fpafin,  and  reflore  the 
perfpiration,  than  all  the  hot  fudorific  medicines  in  the 
world.  This  is  all  that  is  neceffary  for  removing  a 
common  cold  ; and  if  this  courfe  be  taken  at  the  begin- 
ning, it  will  feldom  fail. 


But 
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But  when  the  fymptoms  do  not  yield  to  abftinence, 
warmth,  and  diluting  liquors,  there  is  reafon  to  fear  tern 
approach  of  fotrie  other  difeafe,  as  an  inflammation  of 
the  breaft,  an  ardent  fever,  or  the  like.  If  the  p.ulfe, 
therefore,  be  hard  and  frequent,  the  fkin  hot  and  dry, 
and  the  patient  complains  of  his  head  or  breaft,  it  will 
be  neeffary  to  bleed,  and  fo  give  the  cocling  powders 
recommended  in  the  fcarlet  fever,  every  three  or  four 
hours,  till  they  give  a ftool. 

It  will  likewife  be  proper  to  putabliftering-plafter  on 
the  back,  to  give  two  table  fpoonfuls  of  the  faline  mixture 
every  two  hours*,  and  in  fhort  to  treat  the  patient  in  all 
relpecfs  as  for  a flight  fever.  I have  often  feen  this 
courfe,  when  obferved  at  the  beginning,  remove  the 
complaint  in  two  or  three  days,  when  the  patient  had 
all  the  fymptoms  of  an  approaching  ardent  fever,  or  an 
inflammation  of  the  breaft. 

The  chief  fecret  of  preventing  colds  lies  in  avoiding, 
as  far  as  poflible,  all  extremes  either  of  heat  or  cold, 
and  in  taking  care,  when  the  body  is  heated,  to  let  it 
cool  gradually.  Thefe  and  other  circumflances  relating 
to  this  important  fubjedt  are  fo  fully  treated  of  under 
the  article  Objlruded  Perfpiration , that  it  is  neeaiefs 
here  to  refume  the  confideration  of  them. 

I believe  I need  not  aflame  the  reader  of  what  he  will 
perceive  in  almoft  every  page  of  this  book,  that  I am 
far  from  being  an  enemy  to  agreeable  and  innocent  re- 
creations. Bu;  fome  of  our  amufements  are  attended 
with  fo  much  injury  to  the  health  of  tho.ufands,  that  it 
would  be  carrying  indulgence  too  far  to  pafs  them  over 
unnoticed. 

Public  gardens,  thofe  places  of  general  refort  in  the 
fummer  fealon,  are  as  dangerous  as  they  are  inviting. 
Their  agreeable  coolnefs  at  the  clofe  of  a hot  day,  the 
gaiety  of  the  company,  the  charms  of  the  mufic,  and 
the  variety  of  the  other  decorations,  concur  to  render 
fuch  fcenes  peculiarly  delightful,  and  to  make  age  as 
well  as  youth  forget  the  baneful  effects  of  evening  dews, 
and  of  the  night  air.  In  the  mean  time,  perfpiration 
is  checked,  and  difeafe  is  inhaled  at  almolt  every  breath. 

The 
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? ^aii^pnefs  is  m proportion  to  the  heat  that  preceded 
it,  and  is  farther  increafed  by  exhalations  from  the 
water,  which  always  forms  one  of  the  ornaments  or 
boundaries  of  the  beautiful  landfcape.  Ah  ! fly  from 
the  bewitching  fpot  at  an  early  hour;  and  think,  that 
even  the  verdure  you  tread  upon,  fo  foft  to  the  foot, 
and  the  plants  and  flowers,  fo  pleafant  to  the  fight  and 
fmell,  begin,  foon  after  fun-fet,  to  emit  a fort  of  vola- 
tile poiion,  and  to  contaminate  the  air  around  you. 
A little  biandy,  01  brandy  and  water,  while  there,  is 
the  bell  prefervative ; but  nothing  can  fave.you,  if  you 
flay  long.  Again,  then,  let  me  urge  you  to  withdraw 
foon  ; and,  after  returning  home,  fome  warm  and  mild 
liquid,  at  going  to  bed,  will  tend  to  reftore  infenfible 
perfpiration,  and  to  prevent  the  attacks  of  a cold,  or  pf 
a fever. 

But,  how  am  I to  addrefs  myfclf  in  a Drain  of  admo- 
nition to  the  frequenters  of  our  theatres,  which  are  often 
the  fources  of  rational  pleafure,  and  where,  even  at  my 
own  advanced  period  of  life,  I can  hardly  refrain  from 
going,  when  the  favourites  of  the  tragic  or  of  the  comic 
niufe  exert  their  fafcinating  powers  ? It  would  be  writ- 
ing contrary  to  the  impulles  of  my  own  heart,  were  I 
to  ufe  any  difluafives  againft  fuch  exquifite  gratifica- 
tions. Yet  I hope  I may  fuggeft  fome  ufeful  hints  to 
guard  againft  difagreeable  confequences. 

In  the  relaxing  atmofphere  of  a theatre,  heated  by 
the  number  of  lights,  and  by  the  breath  and  effluvia  of 
fo  many  perfons  as  are  crowded  there  together,  cold, 
weak  drink,  however  grateful  to  thetafte,  is  extremely 
dangerous.  1 hirft  may  be  allayed  by  fucking  an  orange 
or  lemon,  and  other  bad  effects  may  be  obviated  by  a 
Jittle  brandy  or  rum,  though  thefe  fpirits,  if  ufed  too 
freely,  would  rather  invite  than  avert  the  apprehended 
evil. 

After  the  entertainment,  the  greateft  danger  attends 
the  fudden  tranfition  from  heat  to  cold.  Additional 
covering  fhould  always  be  prepared  to  put  on,  at  going 
out  pf  a theatre ; a handkerchief  or  muff  fhould  be 
applied  to  the  nof'e  and  mouth ; and  the  fame  precautions 
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ufed,  after  getting  home,  as  I have  directed  in  the  for- 
mer cafe. 

Still  greater  care  is  neceflary  in  affemblies,  where  all 
the  other  caufes  of  heat  are  increafed  by  the  exercile  of 
dancing.  The  dances  fhould  end  with  minuets,  or  the 
flowed  forms  of  graceful  motion;  and  time  fhould  always 
be  allowed  to  cool  gradually  before  the  breaking  up  of 
thofe  gay  meetings.  On  the  lubjedt  of  refrefhments  or 
drink,  1 need  not  add  any  thing  to  what  I have  already 
fuggefted.  A melancholy  indance  has  lately  occurred 
to  me  of  the  fatal  confequcnces  of  the  want  of  due 
caution  on  fuch  occafions.  About  three  years  ago,  f 
was  fortunate  enough  to  contribute  to  the  recovery  of 
a lady  in  the  early  ftage  of  a conlumption.  I then  gave 
her  fome  very  earned  advice  to  guard  againd  the  ulual 
caufes  of  fuch  a complaint.  But  the  uninterrupted  en- 
joyment of  good  health  for  three  years,  blotted  out  of 
her  memory  my  warnings  of  danger.  In  the  beginning 
of  lad  winter,  fhe  wias  tempted  to  goto  the  Wedminder 
aflembly.  She  caught  cold  there ; and  what  is  very 
fignificantly  called  a galloping  confumption,  carried  her 
in  a few  weeks  to  the  grave. 

As  to  the  votaries  of  filly  fafhion,  -who  rufh  to  Italian 
operas,  and  the  like  unnatural  puppet-flnew  perform- 
ances, they  fcarcely  appear  worthy  of  either  notice  or 
advice.  It  is  not  likely  that  any  argument  would  make 
much  impreflion  upon  people  who  abfurdly  facrifice 
health  and  life  to  the  allurements  of  falfe  tade  ; — who 
affedt  to  admire  the  mod  extravagant  nonfenfe  ; — who, 
in  the  words  of  the  elegant  Armstrong, 

• “ With  loudeft  peals 

“ Applaud  the  fool  that  higheft  lifts  his  heels  ; 

,e  And  with  infipid  {hew  of  rapture  die 
*'  Of  idiot  notes  impertinently  long.” 

OF  A COMMON  COUGH. 

> A cough  is  generally  the  efTeft  of  a cold,  which  has 
either  been  improperly  treated,  or  entirely  negledted. 
When  it  proves  obdinate,  there  is  always  reafon  to  fear 

the 
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the  confeq uences,  as  this  {hews  a weak  (late  of  the  lungs, 
and  is  often  the  forerunner  of  confumption. 

If  the  cough  be  violent,  and  the  patient  young  and 
ftrong,  with  a hard  quick  pulfe,  bleeding  will  be  pro- 
per ; but  in  weak  and  relaxed  habits,  bleeding  rather 
prolongs  the  difeafe.  When  the  patient  fpits  freely, 
bleeding  is  unneceflary,  and  fometimes  hurtful,  as  it 
tends  to  leffen  that  difeharge. 

When  the  cough  is  not  attended  with  any  degree  of 
fever,  and  the  fpittle  is  vifeid  and  tough,  {harp  pectoral 
medicines  are  to  be  adminiflered ; as  gum-ammoniac, 
fquills,  &c,  Two  table-fpoonfuls  of  the  folution  of 
gum-ammoniac  may  be  taken  three  or  four  times  a-day, 
more  or  lefs,  according  to  the  age  and  conftitution  of 
' the  patient.  Squills  may  be  given  various  ways.:  two 
ounces  of  the  vinegar,  the  oxymel,  or  the  fyrup,  may 
be  mixed  with  the  fame  quantity  of  fimple  cinnamon- 
water,  to  which  may  be  added  an  ounce  of  common, 
water  and  an  ounce  of  balfamic  fyrup.  Two  table- 
fpoonfuls  of  this  mixture  may  be  taken  three  or  four 
times  a-day. 

A fyrup  made  of  equal  parts  of  lemon-juice,  honey, 
and  fugar-candy,  is  likewife  very  proper  in  this  kind 
of  cough.  A table-fpoonful  of  it  may  be  taken  at 
pleafure. 

But  when  the  defluxion  is  fharp  and  thin,  thefe  me- 
dicines rather  do  hurt.  In  this  cafe,  gentle  opiates, 
oils,  and  mucilages,  are  more  proper.  A cup  of  an 
infufron  of  wild  poppy  leaves,  and  marfh-mallow  roots, 
or  the  flowers  of  colts-foot,  may  be  taken  frequently  ; 
or  a tea-fpoonful  of  the  paregoric  elixir  may  be  puunto 
the  patient’s  drink  twice  a-day.  Fuller’s  Spanifh  infu- 
fion  is  alio  a very  proper  medicine  in  this  cafe,  and  may 
be  taken  in  the  quantity  of  a tea-cupful  three  or  four 

times  a-day  *.  , 

When  a cough  is  occafioned  by  acrid  humours  tickling 

the  throat  and  fauces , the  patient  Ihould  keep  fome  lof  t 
pettoral  lozenges  almoft  conftantly  in  his  mouth ; as  the 


* See  Appendix,  Spanifh  Inf  if  on. 
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Pontefrad  liquorice-cakes,  barley-fugar,  the  common 
balfamic  lozenges,  Spanifh  juice,  &c.  1 hefe  blunt  the 

acrimony  of  the  humours,  and,  by  taking  off  their  Si- 
mulating quality,  help  to  appeafe  the  cough*. 

In  obllinate  coughs,  proceeding  from  a flux  of  hu- 
mours upon  the  lungs,  it  will  often  be  neceflary,  befides 
expectorating  medicines,  to  have  recourfe  to  iffues, 
fetons,  or  fome  other  drain.  In  this,  cafe  I have  often 
obferved  the  mod  happy  effeds  from  a Burgundy  pitch 
plafter  applied  between  the  fhoulders.  I have  ordered 
this  Ample  remedy  in  the  moft  obflinate  coughs,  in  a 
great  number  of  cafes,  and  in  many  different  confti- 
tutions,  without  ever  knowing  it  fail  to  give  relief, 
unlefs  where  there  were  evident  ftgns  of  an  ulcer  in 
the  lungs. 

About  the  bulk  of  a nutmeg  of  Burgundy-pitch 
may  be  fpread  thin  upon  a piece  of  foft  leather,  about 
the  fize  of  the  hand,  and  laid  between  the  fhoulder- 
blades.  It  may  be  taken  off  and  wiped  every  three  or 
four  days,  and  ought  to  be  renewed  once  a fortnight  or 
three  weeks.  This  is  indeed  a cheap  and  Ample  me- 
dicine, and  confequently  apt  to  be  defpifed ; but  we 
will  venture  to  affirm,  that  the  whole  mciUria  medico. 
does  not  afford  an  application  more  efficacious  in  almoft 
every  kind  of  cough.  It  has  not  indeed  always  an  im- 
mediate effect ; but,  if  kept  on  for  fome  time,  it  will 
iucceed  where  moll  other  medicines  fail. 

The  only  inconveniency  attending  this  plafter  is  the 
itching  which  it  occaftons  ; but  furely  this  may  be  dif- 
penfed  with,  confidering  the  advantage  which  the  patient 
may  expect  to  reap  from  the  application;  befides,  when 
the  itching  becomes  very  uneafy,  the  plafter  may  be 

* In  a former  edition  of  this  book  I recommended,  for>an  ob- 
ftinate  tickling  cough,  an  oily  emullion,  made  with  the  paregoric 
elixir  of  the  Edinburgh  Dilpenfatory,  intfead  of  the  common  alka- 
line lpirit.  I have  1. nee  been  told  by  ieveral  practitioners,  that  they 
found  it  to  be  an  excellent  medicine  in  this  diiorder,  and  eve-ry  way 
deferving  of  the  character  which  I had  given  it.  Where  this  elixir 
is  not  kept,  its  place  may  be  fupplied  by  adding  to  the  common  oily 
emullion,  an  adequate  proportion  of  the  Thebaic  Tin£lure , or  liquid 
laudanum.  H 
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taken  off,  and  the  part  rubbed  with  a dry  cloth,  or 
walked  with  a little  warm  milk  and  water.  Some  cau- 
tion indeed  is  neceffary  in  difcontinuing  the  ufe  of  fuch 
a plafter ; this,  however,  may  be  fafely  done  by  making 
it  fmaller  by  degrees,  and  at  length  quitting  it  altoge- 
ther in  a warm  leafon 

But  coughs  proceed  from  many  other  caufes  befides 
de-fluxions  upon  the  lungs.  In  thefe  cafes  the  cure  is 
not  to  be  attempted  by  pe&oral  medicines.  Thus,  in 
a cough  proceeding  from  a foulnefs  and  debility  of  the 
ftomach,  fyrups,  oils,  mucilages,  and  all  kinds  of  bal- 
famic  medicines  do  hurt.  The  Jlomach  cough  may  be 
known  from  one  that  is  owing  to  a fault  in  the  lungs  by 
this,  that  in  the  latter  the  patient  coughs  whenever  he 
infpires,  or  draws  in  his  breath  fully  ; but  in  the  former 
that  does  not  happen. 

The  cure  of  this  cough  depends,Jchiefly  upon  cleanf- 
ing  and  flrengthening  the  ftomach;  for  which  purpofe  ~ 
gentle  vomits  and  bitter  purgatives  are  moft  proper. 
Thus,  after  a vomit  or  two,  the  facred  tindfure,  as  it 
is  called,  may  be  taken  for  a confiderable  time  in  the 
dole  of  one  or  two  table-fpoonfuls  twice  a-day,  or  as 
often  as  it  is  found  neceffary,  to  keep  the  body  gently 
open.  People  may  make  this  tindture  themfelves,  by 
infufmg  an  ounce  of  hicra  picra  f in  an  Englifh  pint 
of  white-wine,  letting  it  ftand  a few  days,  and  then 
{training  it  off  for  ufe  J. 

In  coughs  which  proceed  from  a debility  of  the 
ftomach,  the  Peruvian  bark  is  likewife  of  confiderable 

* Some  complain  that  the  pitch  platter  adheres  too  fall,  while 
others  find  difficulty  in  keeping  it  on.  This  proceeds  from  the 
different  kinds  of  pitch  made  uie  of,  and  likewiie  from  the  planner 
of  making  it.  I generally  find  it  artlwer  beit  when  mixed  with  a, 
little  bees  wax,  and  fpread  as  cool  as  poflible.  T.  he  clear,  hard, 
traufparent  pitch  anfwers  the  purpofe  belt. 

f See  Appendix,  Hicra  Picra. 

J In  the  ftate  of  the  ftomach  produftive  of  this  particular  kind  of 
couch,  beneficial  effects  are  derived  from  fmall  dofes  of  ipecacuanha. 
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fervice.  It  may  either  be  chewed,  taken  in  powder, 
or  made  into  a tindure  along  with  other  ftomachic 
bitters. 

A nervous  cough  can  only  be  removed  by  change  of 
air,  and  proper  exercife  ; to  which  may  be  added  the 
ufe  of  gentle  opiates.  Inflead  of  the  faponaceous  pill, 
the  paregoric  elixir,  &c.  which  are  only  opium  dif- 
guifed,  ten,  fifteen,  twenty,  or  twenty-five  drops  of 
liquid  laudanum,  more  or  lefs,  as  circumftances  re- 
quire, may  be  taken  at  bed-time,  or  when  the  cough 
is  molt  troublefome.  Immerfing  the  feet  and  hands  in 
warm  water  will  often  appeale  the  violence  of  a nervous 

When  a cough  is  only  the  fymptom  of  fonie  other 
malady,  it  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to  remove  it  without 
fir  ft  curing  the  difeafe  from  which  it  proceeds.  Thus, 
when  a cough  is  occafioned  by  teething , keeping  the 
body  open,  fcarifying  the  gums,  or  whatever  facilitates, 
the  cutting  of  the  teeth,  likewife  appeafes  the  cough. 
In  like  manner,  when  worms  occafion  a cough,  fuch 
medicines  as  remove  theie  vermin  will  generally  cure 
the  cough  ; as  bitter  purgatives,  oily  clyfters,  and  luch 
like. 

Women,  during  the  lad  months  of  pregnancy,  are 
often  greatly  afflided  with  a cough,  which  is  generally 
relieved  by  bleeding,  and  keeping  the  body  gently 
open.  1 hey  ought  to  avoid  all  flatulent  food,  and  to 
wear  a loofe  eafy  drefs. 

.A  cough  is  not  only  a fymptom,  but  is  often  like- 
wife the  forerunner  of  difeales.  Thus,  the  gout  is  fre- 
quently ufhered  in  by  a very  troublefpme  cough,  which 
affeds  the  patient  for  fome  days  before  the  coming  on 
of  the  fit.  1 his  cough  is  generally  removed  by  a pa- 
roxyfm  of  the.  gout,  which  fhould  therefore  be  pro- 
moted, by  keeping  the  extremities  warm,  drinking  warm 
liquors,  and  bathing  the  feet  and  legs  frequently  in 
lukewarm  water. 


OF 
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OF  THE  HOOPING-COUGH,  or  CHIN- 

COUGH. 

This  cough  feldom  affefts  adults,  but  proves  often 
fatal  to  children.  Such  children  as  live  upon  thin 
watery  diet,  who  breathe  unwholefome  air,  and  have 
too  little  exercife,  are  mod  liable  to  this  difeafe,  and 
generally  fuller  mo  ft  from  it. 

The  chin- cough  is  fo  well  known,  even  to  nurfes, 
that  a description  of  it  is  unnecelfary.  Whatever  hurts 
the  digeition,  obflru&s  the  perfpiration,  or  relaxes  the 
folids,  difpofes  to  this  diieale ; confequently  its  cure 
mult  depend  upon  cleanfmg  and  Ih  cngthening  the  fto« 
mach,  bracing  the  folids,  and  at  the  fame  time  pro- 
moting perfpiration  and  the  different  fecretions. 

The  diet  mult  be  light,  and  of  eafy  digeition  ; for 
-children,  good  bread  made  into  pap  or  pudding, 
chicken-broth,  with  other  light  fpoon  meats,  are  pro- 
per ; but  thole  who  are  farther  advanced  may  be  al- 
lowed fago-gruel,  and  if  the  fever  be  not  high,  a little 
boiled  chicken,  or  other  white  meats.  The  drink  may 
be  hyffop,  or  pennv-royal  tea,  Sweetened  with  honey 
or  fugar-candy,  Small  wine-whey  ; or,  if  the  patient  be 
weak,  he  may  Sometimes  be  allowed  a little  negus. 

One  of  the  moll  effectual  remedies  in  the  chin- 
cough  is  change  of  air.  This  often  removes  the  ma- 
lady, even  when  the  change  feems  to  be  from  a purer 
to  a Igfs  wholefome  air.  This  may  in  fome  meafure 
depend  on  the  patient’s  being  removed  from  the  place 
where  the  infection  prevails.  Moll  of  the  difeafes  of 
-children  are  infectious ; nor  is  it  at  all  uncommon  to 
find  the  chin-cough  prevailing  in  one  town  or  village, 
when  another  at  a very  fmall  dillance  is  quite  free  from 
it.  But  whatever  be  the  caufe,  we  are  fure  of  the  faff. 
No  time  ought  therefore  to  be  loft  in  removing  the 
patient  at  fome  diftance  from  the  place  where  he  caught 
the  difeafe,  and,  if  poffible,  into  a more  pure  and 
warm  air  *. 

. When 

* Some  think  the  air  ought  not  to  be  changed  till  the  difeafe  is 
on  the  decline  ; but  there  feems  to  be  no  lufficient  reafon  for  this 

opinion. 
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When  the  difeafe  proves  violent,  and  the  patient  is 
in  danger  of  being  fuffbcated  by  the  cough,  he  ought  to 
be  bled,  efpecially  if  there  be  a fever  with  a hard  full 
pulfe;  But  as  the  chief  intention  of  bleeding  is  to 
prevent  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  and  to  render  it 
more  fafe  to  give  vomits,  it  will  feldom  be  neceflary  to 
repeat  the  operation ; yet  if  there  are  fymptoms  of  an 
inflammation  of  the  lungs,  a fecond  or  even  a third 
bleeding  may  be  requifite. 

It  is  generally  reckoned  a favourable  fymptom  when 
a fit  of  coughing  makes  the  patient  vomit.  This 
cleanfes  the  ftomach,  and  greatly  relieves  the  cough. 
It  will  therefore  be  proper  to  promote  this  difeharge, 
either  by  finall  dofes  of  ipecacuanha,  or  the  vomiting 
julep  recommended  in  the  Appendix  *. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  make  children  drink  after  a 
vomit.  I have  often  feen  them  happily  deceived,  by 
infufing  a fcruple  or  half  a drachm  of  the  powder  of 
ipecacuanha  in  a tea-pot,  with  half  an  Englifh  pint  of 
boiling  water.  If  this  be  difguifed  with  a few  drops  of 
milk  and  a little  fugar,  they  will  imagine  it  tea,  and 
drink  it  very  greedily.  A finall  tea-cupful  of  this  may 
be  given  every  quarter  of  an  hour,  or  rather  every 
ten  minutes,  till  it  operates.  When  the  child  begins  to 
puke,  there  will  be  no  occafion  for  drinking  any  more, 
as  the  water  already  on  the  ftomach  will  be  fufficient. 

Vomits  not  only  cleanfe  the  ftomach,  which  in  this 
difeafe  is  generally  loaded  with  vifeid  phlegm,  but  they 
likewife  promote  the  perfpiration  and  other  fecretions, 
and  ought  therefore  to-  be  repeated  according  to  the 
obftinacy  of  the  difeafe.  They  Ihould  not  however  be 
ftrong  ; gentle  vomits  frequently  repeated  are  both  lefs 
dangerous,  and  more  beneficial  than  ftrong  ones. 

ihe  body  ought  to  be  kept  gently  open.  The  beft 
medicines  for  this  purpofe  are  rhubarb  and  its  prepara* 

opinion,  as  patients  have  been  known  to  reap  benefit  from  a change 
of  air  at  all  periods  of  the  difeafe.  It  is  not  fufficient  to  take  the 
patient  out  daily  in  a carriage.  This  feldom  anfwers  any  good 
purpofe  $ but  often  does  hurt,  by  giving  him  cold. 

* See  Appendix,  Vomiting  Julep. 
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lions,  as  the  fyrup,  tincture,  &c.  Of  thefe  a tea-fpoon- 
fui  or  two  may  be  given  to  an  Infant  twice  or  thrice 
a day,  ao  theic  is  occaiion.  "To  fuch  as  are  further 
advanced,  the  dofe  muff  be  proportionally  increafed, 
and  repeated  till  it  has  the  defired  effect.  Thofe  who 
cannot  be  brought  to  take  the  bitter  tincture,  may  have 
an  infufion  of  fenna  and  prunes,  fweetened  with  manna, 
coarfe  fugar,  or  honey ; or  a few  grains  of  rhubarb 
mixed  with  a tea-fpoonful  or  two  of  fyrup,  or  currant- 
jelly,  fo  as  to  clifguife  the  tafte.  Moft  children  are  fond 
of  fyrupsand  jellies,  and  feldom  refufe  even  a difagree- 
able  medicine  when  mixed  with  them. 

Many  people  believe  that  oily,  pedoral,  and  balfamic 
medicines  poffefs  wonderful  virtues  for  tfie  cure  of  the 
chin-cough,  and  accordingly  exhibit  them  plentifully  to 
patients  of  every  age  and  conflitution,  without  confi der- 
ing that  every  thing  of  this  nature  mult  load  the  fto- 
mach,  hurt  the  digdtion,  and  of  courfe  aggravate  the 
diford  er 

The  millepedes,  or  wood-lice,  are  greatly  recommend- 
ed for  the  cure  of  a chin-cough.  Thofe  who  choofe 
to  make  ufe  of  thefe  infeeds  may  infufe  two  ounces  of 
them  bruifed  in  an  Englilh  pint  offmall  white- wine  for 
one  night.  Afterwards  the  liquor  may  be  {trained 
through  a cloth,  and  a table-fpoonful  of  it  given  to  the 
patient  three  or  four  times  a-dav. 

Opiates  are  fometimes  needfary  to  allay  the  violence 
of  the  cough.  For  this  purpole,  a little  of- the  fyrup  of 
poppies,  or  five,  fix',  or  feven  drops  of  laudanum,  accord- 
ing to  the  age  of  the  patient,  may  be  taken  in  a cup  of 
by  flop  or  penny-royal  tea,  and  repeated  occafionally  f* 

* Dr.  Duplanil  fays,  he  has  feen  many  good  effedts  from  the 
kennes  mineral  in  this  complaint,  the  cough  being  frequently  alle- 
viated even  by  the  firtt  dofe.  The  dofe  for  a child  of  one  year  old 
is  a quarter  of  a grain  diffolved  in  a clip  of  any  liquid,  repeated  two 
or  thjee  times  a-day.  For  a child  of  two  years,  the  dole  is  half  a 
grain  ; and  the  quantity  mull  be  thus  increafed  in  proportion  to  the 
age  of  the  patient. 

if  Some  recommend  the  extract  of  hemlock  as  an  extraordinary 
.remedy  in  the  hooping-cough  ; but,  fo  far  as  I have  been  able  to 
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The  garlic  ointment  is  a well-known  remedy . in 
North  Britain  for  the  chin-cough.  It  is  made  by  beating 
in  a mortar  garlic  with  an  equal  quantity  of  hog’s,  lard. 
With  this  the  foies  of  the  feet  may  be  rubbed  twice  or 
thrice  a-dav  ; but  the  belt  method  is  to  fpread  it  upon 
a rac,  and  apply  it  in  the  form  of  a plafler.  It  fhould 
be  renewed  every  night  and  morning  at  leaf!,  as  the 
garlick  foon  lofes  its  virtue.  This  is  an  exceeding  good 
medicine  both  in  the  chin-cough*,  and  in  mofl  other 
coughs  of  an  obftinate  nature.  It  ought  not,  however, 
to  be  ufed  when  the  patient  is  very  hot  or  feverifh,  left 
it  fhould  increafe  thefe  fymptoms. 

The  feet  fhould  be  bathed  once  every  two  or  three 
days  in  lukewarm  water  ; and  a Burgundy-pitch  plafler 
kept  conflantly  between  the  fhoulders.  But  u'hen  the 
difeafe  proves  very  violent,  it  will  be  neceffary,  inflead 
of  it,  to  apply  a bliflering-plafler,  and  to  keep  the  part 
open  for  fome  time  with  iffue-ointment. 

When-the  difeafe  is  prolonged,  and  the  patient  is  free 
from  a fever,  the  Peruvian  bark,  and  other  bitters,  are 
the  mofl  proper  medicines.  The  bark  may  either  be 
taken  in  fubftance,  or  in  a decoUion  or  infufion,  as  is 
mofl  agreeable.  For  a child,  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty 
grains,  according  to  the  age  of  the  patient,  may  be 
given  three  or  four  times  a-day.  For  an  adult  half  a 
drachm  or  two  fcruples  will  be  proper.  Some  give  the 
extradl  of  the  bark  with  cantharides  ; but  to  manage  this 
requires  a confiderable  attention.  It  is  more  fafe  to  give 
a few  grains  of  caftor  along  with  the  bark.  A child  of 
fix  or  feven  years  of  age  may  take  feven  or  eight  grains 
of  caflor,  with  fifteen  grains  of  powdered  bark,  for  a 
dofe.  This  may  be  made  into  a mixture,  with  two  or 
three  ounces  of  any  fimple  diftilled  water  and  a little 
fyrup,  and  taken  three  or  four  times  a-day. 

obferve,  it  is  no  way  fuperior  to  opium,  which  when  properly 
adminiftered,  will  often  relieve  fome  of  the  moft.  troublefome 
fymptoms  of  this  diforder. 

* As  this  difeafe  is  evidently  fpafmodic,  I am  inclined  to  think 
that  tonic  medicines  will  in  time  be  found  the  moft  proper  far  its- 
cure. 
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CHAP.  XXX. 

\ 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE -STOMACH,  AND 
OTHER  VISCERA. 

all  inflammations  of  the  bowels  are  dangerous,  and 
require  the  moll  fpeedy  afliftance ; as  they  fre- 
quently end  in  a fuppuration,  and  fometimes  in  a mor- 
tification, which  is  certain  death. 

CAUSESi An  inflammation  of  the  fhomach  may 

proceed  from  any  of  the  caufes  which  produce  an  in- 
flammatory fever  ; as  cold  liquor  drank  while  the  body 
is  warm,  obflrudled  perfpiration,  or  the  fudden  linking 
in  of  any  eruption.  It  may  like  wife  proceed  from  the 
acrimony  of  the  bile,  or  from  acrid  and  {Emulating 
fubftances  taken  into  the  flomach  ; as  flrong  vomits  or 
purges,  corrofive  poifons,  and  fuch  like.  When  the 
gout  has  been  repelled  from  the  extremities,  either  by 
cold  or  improper  applications,  it  often  occafions  an 
inflammation  of  the  flomach.  Hard  or  indigeftible 
fubftances  taken  into  the  flomach,  as  bones,  the  ftones 
of  fruits,  &c.  may  likewife  have  that  effect. 

SYMPTOMS. It  is  attended  with  a fixed  pain 

and  burning  heat  in  the  flomach  ; great  reftleffnefs  and 
anxiety  ; a fmall,  quick,  and  hard  pulfe  ; vomiting,  or 
at  leaft  a naufea  and  ficknefs ; exceflive  thirft;  coldnefs 
of  the  extremities ; difficulty  of  breathing ; cold  clammy 
fweats ; and  fometimes  convulfions  and  fainting  fits. 
The  flomach  is  fwelled,  and  often  feels  hard  to  the 
touch.  One  of  the  moft  certain  figns  of  this  dileafe  is 
the  fenfe  of  pain,  which  the  patient  feels  upon  taking 
any  kind  of  food  or  drink,  efpecially  if  it  be  either  too 
hot  or  too  cold. 

When  the  patient  vomits  every  thing  he  eats  or 
drinks,  is  extremely  reftlefs,  has  a hiccup,  with  an  in- 
termitting pulfe,  and  frequent  fainting  fits,  the  danger 

is  very  great.  , . ... 

REGIMEN. All  acrimonious  heating,  and  irri- 

tating food  and  drink  are  carefully  to  be  avoided.  The 
° ■ '*<  weaknef3 
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weaknefs  of  the  patient  may  deceive  the  by-ltandeio,  .tnd 
induce  them  to  give  him  wines,  fpirits,  or  other  cordiaF . 
but  thefe  never  fail  to  increafethe  difeafe,  and  often  oc- 
cafion  fudden  death.  The  inclination  to  vomit  may  like- 
wife  impofe  on  the  attendants,  and  make  them  think  a 
vomit  neceffary  j but  that  too  is  almofl  certain  death. 

The  food  mull  be  light,  thin,  cool,  andeafy  of  digef- 
tion.  It  mull  be  given  in  fmall  quantities,  and  Ihould 
neither  be  quite  cold,  nor  too  hot.  I hin  gruel  made 
of  barley -or  oatmeal,  light  toalled  bread  diffolved  in 
boiling  water,  or  very  weak  chicken  broth  are  the  moll 
proper.  The  drink  Ihould  be  clear  whey,  barley-water, 
water  in  which  toalled  bread  has  been  boiled,  or  decoc- 
tions of  emolient  vegetables,  as  liquorice,  and  marfh- 
mallow  roots,  farfaparilla,  or  the  like. 

MPLDICINE. Bleeding  in  this  difeafe  is  abfo- 

lutely  neceffary,  and  is  almofl  the  only  thing  that  can 
be  depended  on.  When  the  difeafe  proves  obltinate,  it 
will  often  be  proper  to  repeat  this  operation  feveral 
times  ; nor  mull  the  low  (late  of  the  pulfe  deter  us  from 
doing  fo.  The  pulfe  indeed  generally  rifes  upon  bleeding, 
and  as  long  as  that  is  the  cafe,  the  operation  is  fafe. 

Frequent  fomentations  with  lukewarm  water,  or  a 
decotlion  of  emollient  vegetables,  are  likewife  beneficial. 
Flannel  cloths  dipped  in  thefe  mull  be  applied  to  the 
region  of  the  llomach,  and  removed  as  they  grow  cool. 
They  mull  neither  be  applied  too  warm,  nor  be  fullered 
to  continue  till  they  become  quite  cold,  as  either  of  thefe 
extremes  would  aggravate  the  difeafe. 

The  feet  and  legs  ought  likewife  to  be  frequently 
bathed  in  lukewarm  water,  and  warm  bricks  or  poultices 
may  be  applied  to  the  foies  of  the  feet.  The  warm  bath, 
il  it  can  be  conveniently  ufed,  will  be  of  great  fervice. 

In  this,  and  all  other  inflammations  of  the  bowels, 
an  epilpaftic,  or  blillering-plaller,  applied  over  the  part 
affefted,  is  one  of  the  beft  remedies  I know.  I have 
often  ufed  it,  and  do  not  recolleft  one  inllance  wherein 
it  did  not  give  relief  to  the  patient. 

The  only  internal  medicines  which  we  fhall  venture 
to  recommend  in  this  difeafe,  are  mild  clyllers.  Thefe 
may  be  made  of  warm  water,  or  thin  water-gruel ; and 
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if  the  patient  be  coflive,  a little  fweet  oil,  honey,  or 
manna,  may  be  added.  Clyfters  anfwer  the  purpofe 
of  an  internal  fomentation,  while  they  keep  the  body 
open,  and  at  the  fame  time  nonrilh  the  patient,  who  is 
often  in  this  difeafe  unable  to  retain  any  food  upon  his 
ftomach.  For  thefe  reafons  they  mull  not  be  negle&ed, 
as  the  patient’s  life  may  depend  on  them. 

i 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  INTESTINES. 

This  is  one  of  the  moll  painful  and  dangerous  dif- 
eafes  to  which  mankind  are  liable.  It  generally  proceeds 
from  the  fame  caufes  as  the  inflammation  of  the  fto- 
mach  ; to  which  may  be  added  collivenefs,  worms,  eat- 
ing unripe  fruits,  or  great  quantities  of  nuts,  drinking 
bard  windy  malt  liquors,  as  bale  bottled  beer  or  ale, 
four  wine,  cyder,  &c.  It  may  likewife  be  occafioned 
by  a rupture,  by  fchirrous  tumours  of  the  intellines,  or 
by  their  oppofite  fides  growing  together. 

The  inflammation  of  the  intellines  is  denominated 
Iliac  pajjion , Enteritis , &c.  according  to  the  name  of  the 
parts  affected.  The  treatment,  however,  is  nearly  the 
fame  whatever  part  of  the  intellinal  canal  be  the  feat  of 
the  difeafe ; we  fhall  therefore  omit  thefe  diftin&ions, 
left  they  Ihould  perplex  the  reader. 

The  fymptoms  here  are  nearly  the  fame  as  in  the  fore- 
going difeafe  ; only  the  pain,  if  poflible,  is  more  acute, 
and  is  fttuated  lower.  The  vomiting  is  likewife  more 
violent,  and  fometimes  even  the  excrements,  together 
with  the  clyfters,  are  difcharged  by  the  mouth.  The 
paftent  is  continually  belching  up  wind,  and  has  often 
an  obftruflion  of  his  urine. 

While  the  pain  Ihifts,  and  the  vomiting  only  returns  at 
certain  intervals,  and  while  the  clyfters  pafs  downwards, 
there  is  ground  for  hope ; but  when  the  clyfters  and 
faeces  are  vomited,  and  the  patient  is  exceeding  weak, 
with  a low  fluttering  pulfe,  a pale  couutenance,  and  a 
difagreeable  or  ftinking  breath,  there  is  great  realon  to 
fear  that  the  conl'equences  will  prove  fatal.  Clammy 
fweats,  black  foetid  ltool$3  with  a fmall  intermitting 
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pulfe,  and  a total  ceflfation  of  pain,  are  the  ftgns  of  a . 
mortification  already  begun,  and  of  approaching  death.  ■' 

REGIMEN. The  regimen  in  this-  difeafe-  is  ill 

general  the  fame  as  in  an  inflammation  of  the  ftomach. 
The  patient  mull  be  kept  quiet,  avoiding  cold,  and  all 
violent  paflions  of  the  mind.  His  food  ought  to  be  very 
light,  and  given  in  fmall  quantities  ; his  drink  weak  and 
diluting ; as  clear  whey,  barley-water,  and  fuch  like. 

MEDICINE. Bleeding  in  this,  as  well  as  in  the 

inflammation  of  the  ftomach,  is  of  the  greateft  import- 
ance. It  fhould  be  performed  as  loon  as  the  fymptoms 
appear,  and  mull  be  repeated  according  to  the  ftrength 
of  the  patient  and  the  violence  of  the  difeafe.  1 

A bliftering-plafter  is  here  likewife  to  be  applied  im- 
mediately over  the  part  where  the  molt  violent  pain  is. 

This  not  only  relieves  the  pain  of  the  bowels,  but  even 
clyfters  and  purgative  medicines,  which  before  had  no 
effect,  will  operate  when  the  blifher  begins  to  rife. 

Fomentations  and  laxative  clyfters  are  by  no  means 
to  be  omitted.  The  patient’s  feet  and  legs  fhould  fre- 
quently be  bathed  jn  warm  water ; and  cloths  dipped 
in  it  applied  to  his  belly.  Bladders  filled  with  warm 
water  may  likewife  be  applied  to  the  region  of  the  navel, 
’’and  warm  bricks,  or  bottles  filled  with  warm  water,  to 
the  foies  of  the  feet.  The  clyfters  may  be  made  of 
barley-water,  or  thin  gruel  with  fait,  and  foftened  with 
fweet  oil  or  frefh  butter.  Thefe  may  be  adminiftered 
every  two  or  three  hours,  or  oftener,  if  the  patient 
continues  coftive. 

If  the  difeafe  does  not  yield  to  clyfters  and  fomenta- 
tions, recourfe  muft  be  had  to  pretty  ftrong  purgatives  ; 
but  as  thefe,  by  irritating  the  bowels,  often  in  create  their 
contraction,  and  by  that  means  fruftrate  their  own  in. 
tention,  it  will  be  neoeflary  to  join  them  with  opiates, 
which  by  allaying  the  pain,  and  relaxing  the  fpafmadic 
contractions  -of  the  guts,  greatly  a (lift  the  operation  of 
purgatives  in  this  cafe. 

What  anfwers  the  purpofe  of  opening  the  body  very- 
well,  is  a l'olution  of  the  bitter  purging  falls.  Two 
qunces  of  thefe  may  be  difl'olved  in  an  Erydi.'h  pint 
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of  warm  water,  or  thin  gruel,  and  a tea-cupful  of  it 
taken  every  half  hour  till  it  operates.  At  the  fame 
time  fifteen,  twenty,  or  twenty-five  drops  of  laudanum 
may  be  given  in  a glafs  of  peppermint  or  fimple  cinna- 
mon water,  to  appeafe  the  irritation,  and  prevent  the 
vomiting,  &c. 

Acids  have  often  a very  happy  effedt  in  flaying  the 
vomiting,  and  appealing  the  other  violent  fymptoms  of 
this  difeafe.  It  will  therefore  be  of  ufe  to  fharpen  the 
patient’s  drink  with  cream  of  tartar,  juice  of  lemon  ; 
or,  when  thefe  cannot  be  obtained,  with  vinegar. 

But  it  often  happens  that  no  liquid  whatever  will  flay 
on  the  ftomach.  In  this  cafe  the  patient  muft  take 
purging  pills.  I have  generally  found  the  following 
anfwer  very  well : Take  jalap  in  powder,  and  vitriolated 
tartar,  of  each  half  a drachm,  opium  one  grain,  Caflile 
foap  as  much  as  will  make  the  mafs  fit  for  pills.  Thefe 
mufl  be  taken  at  one  dofe,  and  if  they  do  not  operate 
in  a few  hours,  the  dofe  may  be  repeated. 

If  a flool  cannot  be  procured  by  any  of  the  above 
means,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  immerfe  the  patient  in 
warm  water  up  to  the  breafl.  I have  often  feen  this 
fucceed  when  other  means  had  been  tried  in  vain.  The 
patient  mufl  continue  in  the  water  as  long  as  he  can 
eafily  bear  it  without  fainting,  and  if  one  immerfion  has 
not  the  defired  effect,  it  may  be  repeated  as  foon  as  the 
patient’s  flrengh  and  fpiritsare  recruited.  It  is  more 
fafe  for  him  to  go  frequently  into  the  bath,  than  to  con- 
tinue too  long  at  a time  ; and  it  is  often  neceffary  to 
repeat  it  feveral  times  before  it  has  the  defired  effeft. 

It  has  fometimes  happened,  after  all  other  means  of 
procuring  a flool  had  been  tried  to  no  purpofe,  that  this 
was  brought  about  by  immerfing  the  patient’s  lower 
extremities  in  cold  water,  or  making  him  walk  upon 
a wet  pavement,  and  dafhing  his  legs  and  thighs  with 
the  cold  water.  This  method,  when  others  fail,  at 
leafl  merits  a trial.  It  is  indeed  attended  with  fome 
danger  ; but  a doubtful  remedy  is  better  than  none. 

In  defperate  cafes  it  is  common  to  give  quick-filver. 
TJiismay  be  given  to  the  quantity  of  feveral  ounces, 

or 
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or  even  a pound,  but  (hould  not  exceed  that  *.  When 
there  is  reafon  to  fufpeft  a mortification  of  the  guts, 
this  medicine  ought  not  to  be  tried.  In  that  cafe  it 
cannot  cure  the  patient,  and  will  only  haften  his  death. 
But  when  the  obdru&ion  is  occafioned  by  any  caufe 
that  can  be  rerrioved  by  force,  quickfilver  is  not  only  a 
proper  medicine,  but  the  bed  that  can  be  adminidered, 
as  it  is  the  fitted  body  we  know  for  making  its  way 
through  the  inteftinal  canal. 

If  the  difeafe  proceeds  from  a rupture,  the  patient 
mull  be  laid  with  his  head  very  low,  and  the  inteftines 
returned  by  gentle  prefi'ure  with  the  hand.  If  this,  with 
fomentations  and  clyders,  fhould  not  fucceed,  recourfe 
muft  be  had  to  a furgical  operation,  which  may  give 
the  patient  relief. 

Such  as  would  avoid  this  excruciating  and  dangerous 
difeafe,  mult  take  care  never  to  be  too  long  without  a 
ftool.  Some  who  have  died  of  it,  have  had  feveral  pounds 
of  hard  dry  faces  taken  out  of  their  guts.  They  fhould 
likewile  beware  of  eating  too  freely  of  four  or  unripe 
fruits,  or  drinking  dale  windy  liquors,  &c.  I have 
known  it  brought  on  by  living  to6  much  on  baked 
fruits,  which  are  feldom  good.  It  likewife  proceeds 
frequently  from  cold  caught  by  wet  clothes,  &c.  but 
efpecially  from  wet  feet. 

OF  THE  COLIC. 

The  colic  has  a great  refemblance  to  the  two  preced- 
ing difeafes,  both  in  its  fymptoms  and  method  of  cure. 
It  is  generally  attended  with  codivenefs  and  acute  pain 
of  the  bowels ; and  requires  diluting  diet,  evacuations, 
fomentations,  &c. 

Colics  are  varioufly  denominated  according  to  their 
caufes,  as  th z flatulent,  the  bilious , the  hyjleric , the  ner- 
vo US)  &c.  As  each  of  thefe  requires  a particular  me* 

, * When  quickfilver  is  given  in  too  large  quantities  it  defeat* 
its  own  intention,  as  it  drags  down  the  bottom  of  the  ftomach, 
which  prevents  its  getting  over  the  Pylorus.  In  this  cafe  the 
patient  fhould  be  fufpended  by  the  heels,  in  order  that  the  quick, 
hiver  may  be  difeharged  by  his  mouth. 
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thod  of  treatment,  we  fhall  point  out  their  moil  general 
fymptoms,  and  the  means  to  be  ufed  for  their  relief. 

Th & flatulent,  or  wind-colic,  is  generally  occafioned 
by  an  indifcreet  ufe  of  unripe  fruits,  meats  of  hard  di- 
geftion,  windy  vegetables,  fermenting  liquors,  and  fuch 
like.  . It  may  likewife  proceed  from  an  obftru&ed  per, 
fpiration,  or  catching  cold.  Delicate  people,  whofe 
digeftive  powers  are  weak,  are  molt  liable  to  this  kind 
of  colic. 

The  flatulent  colic  may  either  afteft:  the  ftomach  or 
inteftines.  It  is  attended  with  a painful  flretching  of 
the  affefled  part.  The  patient  feels  a rumbling  in  his 
bowels,  and  is  generally  relieved  by  a difcharge  of 
wind,,  either  upwards  or  downwards.  The  pain  is 
feldom  confined  to  any  particular  part,  as  the  vapour 
wanders  from  one  divifion  of  the  bowels  to  another, 
till  it  finds  a vent. 

When  the  difeafe  proceeds  from  windy  liquor,  green 
fruits,  four  herbs,  or  the  like,  the  belt  medicine  on  the 
firfl  appearance  of  the  fymptoms  is  a dram  of  brandy, 
gin,  or  any  good  fpirits.  The  patient  fhould  likewife 
fit  with  his  feet  upon  a warm  hearth- ft  one,  or  apply 
warm  bricks  to  them  ; and  warm  cloths  may  be  applied 
to  his  ftomach  and  bowels. 

This  is  the  only  colic  wherein  ardent  fpirits,  fpiceries, 
or  any  thing  of  a hot  nature,  may  be  ventured  upon. 
Nor  indeed  are  they  to  be  ufed  here  unlefs  at  the  very 
beginning,  before  any  fymptoms  of  inflammation  ap- 
pear. We  have  realon  to  believe,  that  the  colic  oc- 
cafioned by  wind  or  flatulent  food  might  always  be  cured 
by  fpirits  and  warm  liquors,  if  they  were  taken  immedi- 
ately upon  perceiving  the  firft  uneafinefs  ; but  when  the 
pain  has  continued  for  a confiderable  time,  and  there  is 
reafon  to  fear  an  inflammation  of  the  bowels  is  already 
begun,  all  hot  things  are  to  be  avoided  as  poifon,  and 
the  patient  is  to  be  treated  in  the  lame  manner  as  for 
the  inflammation  of  the  inteftines. 

Several  kinds  of  food,  as  honey,  eggs,  &c.  occafion 
colics  in  fome  particular  conftitutions.  I have  generally 
found  .he  belt  method  of  cure  for  thefe  was  to  drink 
12  . plentifully 
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plentifully  of  fmall  diluting  liquors,  as  water-guel, 
fmall  poffet,  toad  and  water,  &c. 

Colics  which  proceed  from  excefs  and  indigedion 
generally  cure  themfelves  by  occafioning  vomiting  or 
purging.  Thefe  difcharges  are  by  no  means  to  be 
flopped,  but  promoted  by  drinking  plentifully  of  warm 
water,  or  weak  poffet.  When  their  violence  is  over, 
the  patient  may  take  a dofe  of  rhubarb,  or  any  other 
gentle  purge,  to  carry  off  the  dregs  of  his  debauch. 

Colics  which  are  occafioned  by  wet  feet,  or  catching 
cold,  may  generally  be  removed  at  the  beginning  by 
bathing  the  feet  and  legs  in  warm  water,  and  drinking 
fuch  warm  diluting  liquors  as  will  promote  the  perfpi- 
ration,  as  weak  wine-whey,  or  water-gruel  with  a fmall 
quantity  of  Spirits  in  it. 

Thofe  flatulent  colics,  which  prevail  fo  much  among 
country  people,  might  generally  be  prevented  were 
they  careful  to  change  their  clothes  when  they  get  wet. 
They  ought  likewife  to  take  a dram,  or  to  drink  fome 
warm  liquor  after  eating  any  kind  of  green  trafh.  We 
do  not  mean  to  recommend  the  practice  of  dram-drink- 
ing,  but  in  this  cafe  ardent  fpirits  prove  a real  medicine, 
and  indeed  the  bed  that  can  be  adminidered.  A glafs 
of  good  peppermint-water  will  have  nearly  the  fame 
effeft  as  a glafs  of  brandy,  and  in  fome  cafes  is  rather 
to  be  preferred. 

rl  he  bilious  colic  is  attended  w-ith  very  acute  pains 
about  tne  region  of  the  navel.  The  patient  complains 
of  great  third,  and  is  generally  codive.  He  vomits  a hot, 
bitter,  yellow-coloured  bile,  which  being  difcharged, 
feems  to  afford  fome  relief,  but  is  quickly  followed  by 
the  fame  violent  pain  as  before.  As  the  didemper  ad- 
vances, the  propenfity  to  vomit  fometimes  increafes  fo 
as  to  become  almod  continual,  and  the  proper  motion 
of  the  intedines  is  fo  far  perverted,  that  there  are  all 
the  fymptoms  of  an  impending  iliac  paflion. 

If  the  patient  be  young  and  drong,  and  the  pulfe  full 
and  frequent,  it  will  be  proper  to  bleed,  after  which 
clyders  may  be  adminidered.  Clear  whey  or  gruel, 
(harpened  with  the  juice  of  lemon,  or  cream  of  tartar, 

mud 
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muft  be  drank  freely.  Small  chicken-broth,  with  a 
little  manna  diffolved  in  it,  or  a flight  decodion  of  ta- 
marinds, is  likewife  yjry  proper,  or  any  other  thin, 
acid,  opening  liquor. 

Befides  bleeding  and  plentiful  dilution,  it  will  be  ne- 
ceifary  to  foment  the  belly  with  cloths  dipped  in  warm 
water,  and  if  this  fhould  not  fucceed,  the  patient  mull 
be  immerfed  up  to  the  breaft  in  warm  water. 

In  the  bilious  colic  the  vomiting  is  often  very  difficult 
to  reftrain.  When  this  happens,  the  patient  may  drink 
a decodion  of  toafted  bread,  as  an  infufion  of  garden- 
mint  in  boiling  water.  Should  thel'e  not  have  the  delired 
effed,  the  faline  draught,  with  a few  drops  of  laudanum 
in  it,  may  be  given,  and  repeated  according  to  the 
urgency  of  the  fymptoms.  A frnall  quantity  of  Venice 
treacle  may  be  fpread  in  form  of  a cataplafm,  and  ap- 
plied to  the  pit  of  the  Itomach.  Clyflers,  with  a pro- 
per quantity  of  Venice  treacle  or  liquid  laudanum  in 
them,  may  likewife  be  frequently  adminiftered. 

The  hyjieric  colic  bears  a great  refemblance  to  the 
bilious.  It  is  attended  with  acute  pains  about  the  re- 
gion of  the  ftomach,  vomiting,  &c.  What  the  patient 
vomits  in  this  cafe  is  commonly  of  a greenifh  colour. 
There  is  a great  finking  of  the  ipirits,  with  dejedion  of 
mind  and  difficulty  of  breathing,  which  are  the  cha- 
raderiftic  fymptoms  of  this  diforder.  Sometimes  it  is 
accompanied  with  the  jaundice,  but  this  generally  goes 
off  of  its  own  accord  in  a few  days. 

In  this  colic  all  evacuations,  as  bleeding,  purging, 
vomiting,  &c.  do  hurt.  Every  thing  that  weakens  the 
patient,  or  finks  the  fpirits,  is  to  be  avoided.  If,  how- 
ever, the  vomiting  fhould  prove  violent,  lukewarm 
water,  or  frnall  pofl'et,  may  be  drank  to  cleanfe  the  fto- 
mach. Afterwards  the  patient  may  take  fifteen,  twenty, 
or  twenty-five  drops  of  liquid  laudanum  in  a glafs  of 
cinnamon-water.  This  may  be  repeated  every  ten  or 
twelve  hours,  till  the  fymptoms  abate. 

The  patient  may  likewife  take  four  or  five  of  the 
foetid  pills  every  fix  hours,  and  drink  a cup  of  penny- 
royal tea  after  them.  If  afafcetida  fhould  prove  diiagree- 

able, 
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able,  which  is  fometimes  the  cafe,  a tea-fpoonful  of  the 
tin&ure  of  caftor  in  a cup  of  pennyroyal  tea,  or  thirty  or 
forty  drops  of  the  balfam  of  Peru  dropped  upon  a bit  of 
loaf-lugar,  may  be  taken  in  its  (lead.  The  anti-hyfteric 
plafter  may  alfo  be  ufed,  which  has  often  a good  effedt*. 

The  nervous  colic  prevails  among  miners,  fmelters  of 
lead,  plumbers,  the  manufacturers  of  white  lead,  &c. 
It  is  very  common  in  the  cyder  countries  of  England, 
and  is  fuppofed  to  be  occasioned  by  the  leaden  veflels 
ufed  in  preparing  that  liquor.  It  is  likewife  a frequent 
difeafe  in  the  Weft  Indies,  where  it  is  termed  the  dry 
belly-ache. 

No  difeafe  of  the  bowels  is  attended  with  more 
excruciating  pain  than  this.  Nor  is  it  foon  at  an  end. 

I have  known  it  continue  eight  or  ten  days  with  very 
little  intermiftion,  the  body  all  the  while  continuing 
bound  in  lpite  of  medicine,  yet  at  length  yield,  and  the 
patient  recover +.  It  generally,  however,  leaves  the 
patient  weak,  and  often  ends  in  a palfy. 

The  general  treatment  of  this  difeafe  is  fo  nearly  the 
fame  with  that  of  the  iliac  paflion,  or  inflammation  of 
the  bowels,  that  we  Shall  not  infift  upon  it.  The  body 
is  to  be  opened  by  mild  purgatives  given  in  fmall  dofes, 
and  frequently  repeated,  and  their  operation  muft  be 
aftifted  by  fofc  oily  clylters,  fomentations,  &c.  The 
caftor  oil  is  reckoned  peculiarly  proper  in  this  difeafe. 
It  may  both  be  mixed  with  the  clylters  and  given  by 
the  mouth  +. 

t The  Barbadoes  tar  is  faid  to  be  an  efficacious  medi- 
cine in  this  complaint.  It  may  be  taken  to  the  quantity 
of  two  drachms  three  times  a-day,  or  oftener,  if  the 
Stomach  will  bear  it.  This  tar,  mixed  with  an  equal 

* See  Appendix,  Anti-hyfleric  Plqjlcr. 

) As  the  imoke  of  tobacco  thrown  into  the  bowels  will  often 
procure  a ftool  when  all  other  means  have  failed,  an  apparatus  for 
tins  purpofe  ought  to  be  kept  by  every  furgeon.  It  may  be  pur- 
< haled  at  a fmall  expence,  and  will  be  of  fervice  in  feveral  other 
cafes,  as  the  recovery  of  drowned  perfons,  &c. 

t I he  dofe  is  from  one  table-fpoonful  to  two  or  three,  if  neeeflary 
to  open  the  body.  1 
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quality  of  ftrong  rum,  is  likewife  proper  for  rubble 
the  fpine,  in  cafe  any  tingling,  or  other  fymptoms  of 
the  palfy,  are  felt.  When  the  tar  cannot  be  obtained, 
the  back  may  be  rubbed  with  ftrong  fpirits,  or  a little 
oil  or  nutmegs,  or  of  rofemary. 

remain  weak  and  languid  after  this 
. 1f.e‘pe’  mud:  take  exercife  on  horfeback,  and  ufe  an 
infufion  of  the  Peruvian  bark  in  wine.  When  the 
dileafe  ends  in  a palfy,  the  Bath  waters  are  found  to  be 
extremely  proper. 

To  avoid  this  kind  of  colic,  people  mufl  fhun  all 
four  fruits,  acid  and  auftere  liquors,  See.  Thofe  who 
work  in  lead  ought  never  to  go  to  their  bufmefs  fail- 
ing, and  their  food  Ihould  be  oily  or  fat.  ' They  may 
take  a glafs  of  fallad  oil,  with  a little  brandy  or  rum, 
every -morning,  but  Ihould  never  take  fpirits  alone. 
Liquid  aliment  is  beft  for  them  ; as  fat  broths,  &c.  but 
low  living  is  bad.  I hey  fhould  frequently  go  a little 
£Ut  of  the  tainted  air ; and  Ihould  never  fuffer  them- 
felves  to  be  coflive.  In  the  Weft  Indies,  and  on  the 
coaft  of  Guinea,  it  has  been  found  of  great  ufe,  for 
preventing  this  colic,  to  wear  a piece  of  flannel  round 
the  waift,  and  to  drink  an  infufion  of  ginger  by  way 
of  tea. 

Sundry  other  kinds  of  this  difeafe  might  be  men- 
tioned, but  too  many  diftindlions  would  tend  only  to 
perplex  the  reader.  Thofe  already  mentioned  are  the 
moft  material,  and  fhould  indeed  be  attended  to,  as 
their  treatment  is  very  different.  But  even  perfons  who 
are  not  in  a'  condition  to  diftinguifh  very  accurately  in 
thefe  matters,  may  neverthelefs  be  of  great  fervice  to 
patients  in  colics  of  every  kind,  by  only  obferving  the 
following  general  rules,  viz.  To  bathe  the  feet  and  legs 
in  warm  water;  to  apply  bladders  filled  with  warm 
water,  or  cloths  wrung  out  of  it,  to  the  ftomach  and 
bowels ; to  make  the  patient  drink  freely  of  diluting 
mucilaginous  liquors ; and  to  give  him  an  emollient 
clyfter  every  two  or  three  hours.  Should  thefe  not 
lucceed,  the  patient  ought  to  be  immerfed  in  warm 
water,  1 • 
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INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  KIDNEYS. 

CAUSES. This  difeafe  may  proceed  from  any 

of  thofe  caufes  which  produce  an  inflammatory  fever. 
It  may  likewife  be  occasioned  by  wounds  or  bruifes  of 
the  kidneys;  fmall  ftones  or  gravel  lodging  within 
them ; by  ftrong  diuretic  medicines  ; as  fpirits  of  tur- 
pentine, tin&ure  of  cantharides,  &c.  Violent  motion, 
as  hard  riding  or  walking,  efpecially  in  hot  weather,  or 
whatever  drives  the  blood  too  forcibly  into  the  kidneys, 
may  occafion  this  malady.  It  may  likewife  proceed 
from  lying  too  foft,  too  much  on  the  back,  involuntary 
contra&iohs,  or  fpafms,  in  the  urinary  veflels,  &c. 

SYMPTOMS. There  is  a fliarp  pain  about  the 

region  of  the  kidneys,  with  fome  degree  of  fever,  and 
a ftupor  or  duil  pain  in  the  thigh  of  the  affe&ed  fide. 
The  urine  is  at  firft  clear,  and  afterwards  of  a reddifh 
colour;  but  in  the  worft  kind  of  the  difeafe  it  generally 
continues  pale,  is  pafled  with  difficulty,  and  commonly 
in  fmall  quantities  at  a time.  The  patient  feels  great 
uneaftnefs  when  he  endeavours  to  walk  or  lit  upright. 
He  lies  with  moil  eafe  on  the  affe&ed  fide,  and  has 
generally  a naufea  or  vomiting,  refembling  that  which 
happens  in  the  colic. 

I his  difeafe,  however,  may  be  diftinguiflied  from  the 
colic  by  the  pain  being  feated  farther  back,  and  by  the 
difficulty  of  paffing  urine,  with  which  it  is  conftantly 
attended. 


REGIMEN. Every  thing  of  a heating  or  ftimu- 

latmg  nature  is  to  be  avoided.  The  food  muft  be  thin 
and  light ; as  panado,  fmall  broths,  with  mild  vegeta- 

b i -rnf!  t5le  llke‘  EmolIient  and  thin  liquors  muft  be 
p entifully  drank ; .as  clear  whey,  or  balm-tea  fweetened 
vV  , honey,  deeoftions  of  marflvmallow  roots,  with 
barley  and  liquorice,  &c.  The  patient,  notwithftand- 
t e \ o nu ting,  muft  conftantly  keep  fipping  fmall 
quantities  of  theie  or  other  diluting  liquors.  Nothing 
,°  a, e ^ aud  certainly  abates  the  inflammation,  and 
expels  the  obftrujftmg  caufe,  as  copious  dilution,  The 

i ' patient 
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patient  muft  be  kept  eafy,  quiet,  and  free  from  cold, 
as  long  as  any  fymptoms  of  inflammation  remain. 

MEDICINE, Bleeding  is  generally  necefl'ary, 

efpecially  at  the  beginning.  Ten  or  twelve  ounces  may 
be  let  from  the  arm  or  foot  with  a lancet ; and  if  the 
pain  and  inflammation  continue,  the  operation  may  be 
repeated  in  twenty-four  hours,  efpecially  if  the  patient 
be  of  a full  habit.  Leeches  may  likewife  be  applied  to 
the  hemorrhoidal  veins,  as  a difcharge  from  thefe  will 
greatly  relieve  the  patient. 

Cloths  dipped  in  warm  wafer,  or  bladders  filled  with 
it  muft  be  applied  as  near  as  poflible  to  the  part  afteCted, 
and  renewed  as  they  grow  cool.  If  the  bladders  be 
filled  with  a decoCtion  of  mallows  and  camomile  flowers, 
to  which  a little  fafffon  is  added,  and  mixed  with 
about  a third  part  of  new  milk,  it  will  be  (till  more  be- 
neficial. 

Emollient  clyfters  ought  frequently  to  be  adminifter- 
ed  ; and  if  thefe  do  not  open  the  body,  a little  fait  and 
honey  or  manna  may  be  added  to  them. 

The  fame  courfe  is  to  be  followed  where  gravel  or 
a ftone  is  lodged  in  the  kidney,  but  when  the  gravel  or 
ftone  is  feparated  from  the  kidney,  and  lodges  in  the 
Ureter  *,  it  will  be  proper,  befides  the  fomentations, 
to  rub  the  fmall  of  the  back  with  fweet  oil,  and  to  give 
gentle  diuretics ; as  juniper-water  fweetened  with  the 
fyrup  of  marfh-mallows : a tealpoonful  of  the  Iweet 
fpirits  of  nitre,  with  a few  drops  of  laudanum,  may  now 
and  then  be  put  in  a cup  of  the  parent’s  drink.  He 
ought  likewife  to  take  exercil'e  on  horleback,  or  in  a 
carriage,  if  he  be  able  to  bear  it. 

When  the  difeafe  is  protracted  beyond  the  feventh  or 
eighth  day,  and  the  patient  complains  of  a ftupor  and 
heavinefs  of  the  part,  has  frequent  returns  of  chillnefs, 
fhivering,  &c.  there  is  reafon  to  fufpect  that  matter  is 
forming  in  the  kidney,  and  that  an  abfcefs  will  enfue. 


* The  Ureters  are  two  long  and  flendcr  canals,  one  on  each  fide, 
which  carry  the  urine  from  the  baton  of  the  kidneys  to  the  bidden 
They  are  fometimes  obftrufted  by  fmall  pieces  of  gravel  tailing 
down  from  the  kidneys,  and  lodging  in  them.  When 
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When  matter  in  the  urine  fliews  that  an  ulcer  is  al- 
ready formed  in  the  kidney,  the  patient  muft  be  careful 
to  abllain  from  all  acrid,  four,  and  falted  provifions  ; 
and  to  live  chiefly  upon  mild  mucilaginous  herbs  and 
fruits,  together  with  the  broth  of  young  animals,  made 
with  barley  and  common  pot-herbs,  &c.  His  drink 
may  be  whey,  and  butter-milk  that  is  not  four.  The 
latter  is  by  fome  reckoned  tv  fpecific  remedy  in  ulcers 
of  the  kidneys.  To  anfwer  this  charafter,  however,  it 
mufl  be  drank  for  a confiderable  time.  Chalybeate 
waters  havelikewife  been  found  beneficial  in  this  difeafe.. 
This  medicine  is.eafily  obtained,  as  it  is  found  in  every 
part  of  Great  Britain.  It  mufl  likewife  be  ufed  for  a 
confiderable  time,  in  order  to  produce  any  falutary 
effe&s. 

Thofe  who  are  liable  to  frequent  returns  of  inflam- 
mation, or  obftrudtions  of  the  kidneys,  mufl  abftain 
from  wines,  efpecially  fuch  as  abound  with  tartar ; and 
their  food  ought  to  be  light  and  eafy  of  digeftlon.  They 
fliould  ufe  moderate  exercife,  not  lie  too  hot,  nor  too 
much  on  their  back,  and  avoid  coftivenefs. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  BLADDER. 

The  inflammation  of  the  bladder  proceeds,  in  a great 
meafure,  from  the  fame  caufes  as  that  of  the  kidneys.  It 
is  known  by  an  acute  pain  towards  the  bottom  of  the 
belly,  and  difficulty  of  palling  urine,  with  fome  degree 
of  fever,  a conftant  inclination  to  go  to  ftool,and  a per- 
petual defire  to  make  water. 

This  difeafe  muft  be  treated  on  the  fame  principles  as 
the  one  immediately  preceding.  The  diet  muft  be  light 
and  thin,  and  the  drink  of  a cooling  nature.  Bleeding 
is  very  proper  at  the  beginning,  and  in  robuft  conftitu- 
tions  it  will  often  be  neceffary  to  repeat  it.  The  lower 
patt  of  the  belly  fliould  be  fomented  with  warm  water, 
or  a deco&ion  of  mild  vegetables  •,  and  emollient  clyfters 
ought  frequently  to  be  adminiftered,  &c. 

The  patient  fliould  abftain  from  every  thing  that  is 
of  a hot,  acrid,  and  ftimulating  quality ; and  fliould 

X live 
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live  entirely  upon  fmall  broths,  gruels,  or  mild  vegeta- 
bles. , 

A ftoppage  of  urine  may  proceed  from  other  c aufes 
befides  an  inflammation  of  the  bladder  ; as  a fwelling  of 
the  haemorrhoidal  veins  ; hard/ffo?.r  lodged  in  the  rec- 
tum ; a ftone  in  the  bladder  ; excrefcences  in  the  urinary 
paflages,  a palfy  of  the  bladder,  hyfteric  affections,  &c. 
Each  of  thefe  requires  a particular  treatment,  which 
does  not  fall  under  our  prefent  confideration.  Weffiall 
only  obferve,  that  in  all  of  them  mild  and  gentle  appli- 
cations are  the  fafeft,  as  ffrong  diuretic  medicines,  or 
things  of  an  irritating  nature,  generally  increafe  the 
danger. . I have  known  fome  perfons  kill  themfelves  by 
introducing  probes  into  the  urinary  paflages,  to  remove, 
as  they  thought,  fomewhat  that  obffrudted  the  difcharge 
of  urine,  and  others  bring  on  a violent  inflammation  of 
the  bladder,  by  ufmg  ffrong  diuretics,  as  oil  of  turpen- 
tine, &c.  for  that  purpofe. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  LIVER. 

The  liver  is  lefs  fubject  to  inflammation  than  moff  of 
the  other  vifcera,  as  in  it  the  circulation  is  flower  ; 'but 
when  an  inflammation  does  happen,  it  is  with  difficulty 
removed,  and  often  ends  in  a fuppuration  or  fchirrus. 

CAUSES. Befide  the  common  caufes  of  inflam- 

mation, we  may  here  reckon  the  following,  Siz.  ex- 
ceflive  fatnefs,  a fchkrus  of  the  liver  itfelf,  violent  ffiocks 
from  ffrong  vomits  when  the  liver  w'as  before  unfound, 
an  aduft  or  atrabiliarian  ffate  of  the  blood,  any  thing 
that  fuddenly  cools  the  liver  after  it  has  been  greatly 
heated,  ftones  obftrudfing  the  courie  of  the  bile,  drink- 
ing ffrong  wines  and  fpirituous  liquors,  ufmg  hot  fpicy 
aliment,  obflinate  hypochondriacal  afte&ions,  &c. 

SYMPTOMS.— This  difeafe  is  known  by  a pain- 
ful tenffon  of  the  right  fide  under  the  falfe  ribs,  at- 
tended with  fome  degree  of  fever,  a fenle  of  weight,  or 
fulnefs  of  the  part,  difficulty  of  breathing,  loathing  of 
food,  great  third,  with  a pale  or  yellowifh  colour  of 
the  fkin  and  eyes. 
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The  fymptoms  here  are  various,  according  to  the  de- 
gree of  inflammation,  and  likewife  according  to  the  par- 
ticular part  of  the  liver  where  the  inflammation  happens. 
Sometimes  the  pain  is  fo  inconfiderable,  that  an  inflam- 
mation is  not  fo  much  as  fufpefted  ; but  when  it  hap- 
pens in  the  upper  or  convex  part  of  the  liver,  the  pain 
is  more  acute,  the  pulfe  quicker,  and  the  patient  is 
often  troubled  with  a dry  cough,  a hiccup,  and  a pain 
extending  to  the  fhoulder,  with  difficulty  of  lying  on 
the  left  flde,  &c. 

This  difeale  may  be  didingu  idled  from  the  pleurify, 
by  the  pain  being  lefs  violent,  feated  under  the  falfe  ribs, 
the  pulfe  not  fo  hard,  and  by  the  difficulty  of  lying  on 
the  left  fide.  It  may  be  diftinguilhed  from  the  hyderic 
and  hypochondriac  diforders  by  the  degree  of  fever  with 
which  it  is  always  attended. 

This  difeafe,  if  properly  treated,  is  feldom  mortal.  A 
condant  hiccuping,  violent  fever,  and  exceflive  thirft, 
are  bad  fymptoms.  If  it  ends  in  a fuppuration,  and  the 
matter  cannot  be  difcharged  outwardly,  the  danger  is 
great.  'When  a fchirrus  of  the  liver  enfues,  the  patient, 
if  he  obferves  a proper  regimen,  may  neverthelefs  live 
a number  of  years  tolerably  eafy  ; but  if  he  indulge  in 
animal  food  and  ftrong  liquors,  or  take  medicines  of  an 
acrid  or  irritating  nature,  the  fchirrus  will  be  converted 
into  a cancer,  which  muff  infallibly  prove  fatal. 

REGIMEN. The  fame  regimen  is  to  be  obferved 

in  this  as  in  other  inflammatory  diforders.  All  hot 
things  are  to  be  carefully  avoided,  and  cool  diluting 
liquors,  as  whey,  barley-water,  &c.  drank  freely.  The 
food  mud  be  light  and  thin,  and  the  body,  as  well  as 
the  mind,  kept  eafy  and  quiet. 

_ MEDICINE. Bleeding  is  proper  at  the  begin- 

ning of  this  difeafe,  and  it  wall  often  be  necefiary,  even 
though  the  pulfe  fhould  not  feel  hard,  to  repeat  it.  All 
violent  purgatives  are  to  be  avoided  ; the  body,  how- 
ever, mud  be  kept  gently  open.  A decoction  of  tama- 
rinds, with  a little  honey  or  manna,  will  anfwer  this 
purpofe  very  well.  The  fide  affected  mud  be  fomented 
in  the  manner  directed  in  the  foregoing  difeafes.  Mild 
laxative  clyders  fhould  be  frequently  adminifltered  5 and. 
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if  the  pain  fhould  notwithftanding  continue  violent,  a 
bliftering  plafler  may  be  applied  over  the  part  affe&ed  ; 
or  rather  a plafler  made  of  gum  ammoniac  and  vinegar 
of  fquills. 

Medicines  which  promote  the  fecretion  of  urine  have 
a very  good  effeft  here.  For  this  purpofe,  half  a 
drachm  of  purified  nitre,  or  a tea-fpoonful  of  the  fweet 
fpirits  of  nitre,  may  be  taken  in  a cup  of  the  patient’s 
drink  three  or  four  times  a-day. 

When  there  is  an  inclination  to  fweat,  it  ought  to  be 
promoted,  but  not  by  warm  fudorifics.  The  only  thing 
to  be  ufed  for  that  purpofe  is  plenty  of  diluting  liquor 
drank  about  the  warmth  of  the  human  blood.  Indeed 
the  patient  in  this  cafe,  as  well  as  in  all  other  topical  in- 
flammations, ought  to  drink  nothing  that  is  colder  than 
the  blood. 

If  the  llools  fhould  be  loofe,  and  even  ftreaked  with 
blood,  no  means  mull  be  ufed  to  flop  them,  unlefs  they 
be  fo  frequent  as  to  weaken  the  patient.  Loofe  flools 
ofttn  prove  critical,  and  carry  off  the  difeafe. 

If  an  abfcefs  or  impofthume  is  formed  in  the  liver,  all 
methods  fhould  be  tried  to  make  it  break  and  difcharge 
itfelf  outwardly,  as  fomentations,  the  application  of 
poultices,  ripening  cataplalms,  &c.  Sometimes  indeed 
the  matter  of  an  abfcefs  comes  away  in  the  urine,  and 
fometimes  it  is  difcharged  by  ftool  j but  thefe  are  efforts 
of  Nature  which  no  means  can  promote.  When  the 
abfcefs  birds  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  at  large, 
death  muff  enfue  ; nor  will  the  event  be  more  favourable 
wheij  the  abfcefs  is  opened  by  an  incifion,  unlefs  in  cafes 
where  the  liver  adheres  to  the  peritondeum , fo  as  to  form 
a bag  for  the  matter,  and  prevent  it  from  falling  into  the 
cavity  of  the  abdomen  ; in  which  cafe  opening  the  ab- 
icefs  by  a fufficiently  large  incifion  will  probable  fave 
the  patient’s  life  *. 

If  the  diforder,  in  fpite  of  all  endeavours  to  the  con- 
trary, fhould  end  in  a lchirrus,  the  patient  muff  be  carc- 

* I know  a gentlemen  who  has  had  fcveral  nbfcefles  of  the  liver 
®pened,  and  is  now  a ftrong  and  healthy  man,  though  above  eighty 
year*  of  age.  f . . 
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ful  to  regulate  his  diet,  &c.  in  fuch  a manner  as  not  to 
aggravate  the  difeafe.  He  muft  not  indulge  in  flefh,  fifh, 
ffrong  liquors,  or  any  highly  feafoned  or  falted  provi- 
sions ; but  fhould,  for  the  mod  part,  live  on  mild  vege- 
tables, as  fruits  and  roots,  taking  gentle  exercife,  and 
drinking  whey,  barley-water,  or  butter-milk.  If  he 
takes  any  thing  ffronger,  it  fhould  be  fins  mild  ale, 
which  is  lefs  heating  than  wines  or  fpirits. 

We  fhall  take  no  notice  of  inflammations  of  the  other 
vifcera.  They  nuift  in  general  be  treated  upon  the 
fame  principles  as  thefe  already  mentioned.  The  chief 
rule  with  refpedfc  to  all  of  them  is,  to  let  blood,  to  avoid 
every  thing  tjhat  is  ffrong,  or  of  a heating  nature,  to 
apply  warm  fomentations  to  the  part  affedled,  and  to 
caufe  the  patient  to  drink  a.  fufficient  quantity  of  warm 
diluting  liquors. 

The  difeafes  mentioned  in  this  chapter  are  generally 
relieved  by  warm  fomentations,  externally  applied,  and 
duly  perfifted  in.  Thefe  are  made  in  a variety  of  ways  ; 
but  the  Anodyne  Fomentation , recommended  in  the  Ap- 
pendix, to  which  a handful  of  camomile  flowers  may  be 
occafionally  added,  will  ^nfvyer  as  well  as  any. 

If  the  fomentations  do  not  remove  or  abate  the  pain, 
recoujrfe  muft  be  had  to  the  warm  bath,  in  which  the 
patient  is  to  continue  as  long  as  his  {Length  will  permit. 
The  want  of  a proper  warm  bath  may  be  fupplied  by 
lome  of  the  portable  baths,  filled  with  warm  water.  The 
molt  convenient  ©f  thefe  contrivances,  which  are  to  be 
had  at  the  tin-fhops,  is  commonly  called  the  flipped 
bath,  from  its  refembling  a flipper  in  form.  A cafk, 
or  a common  tub,  may  be  ufed  for  the  purpafe  upon 
an  emergency,  though  not  fo  commodious. 

Inflammations  of  the  flomach  and  bowels  are  ufually 
attended  with  obflinate  coltivenefs,  for  the  removal  of 
which  no  fmall  fkill  and  perfeverance  are  often  necef- 
fary.  Sometimes  a very  mild  medicine  will  operate, 
where  a powerful  one  has  had  no  effect,  I have  known 
a few  fpoonfuls  of  call  or  oil  procure  a ffool,  after  the 
failure  of  ffrong  draflic  purges.  The  means,  therefore, 
|houfd  be  varied,  not  haftilv  difeontinued.  Where  one 
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thing  does  not  fucceed,  another  may  be  happily  em- 
ployed ; and  inftances  are  hot  wanting  of  the  efficacy 
even  of  external  applications,  when  the  belt  internal 
remedies  have  proved  unfuccefsful. 


CHAP.  XXXI. 

OF  THE  CHOLERA  MORBUS,  AND  OTHER 
EXCESSIVE  DISCHARGES  FROM  THE 
STOMACH  AND  BOWELS. 

pPHE  cholera  morbus  is  a violent  purging  and  vomit- 
A ing,  attending  with  gripes,  ficknefs,  and  a conftant 
defire  to  go  to  flool.  It  comes  on  fuddenly,  and  is  moil 
common  in  autumn.  There  is  hardly  any  difeafe  that 
kills  more  quickly  than  this,  when  proper  means  are 
not  ufed  in  due  time  for  removing  it. 

CAUSES. It  is  occafioned  by  a redundancy  and 

putrid  acrimony  of  the  bile  ; cold  ; food  that  eafily  turns 
rancid  or  four  on  the  ftomach  ; as  butter,  bacon,  fweet- 
meats,  cucumbers,  melons,  cherries,  and  other  'cold 
fruits  *.  It  is  fometimes  the  effett  of  ftrong  acrid  purges 
or  vomits  ; or  of  poifonous  fubftances  taken  into  the 
ftomach.  It  may  likewife  proceed  from  violent  paffions 
or  affettions  of  the  mind  ; as  fear,  anger,  &c. 

SYMPTOMS. It  is  generally  preceded  by  a 

cardialgia , or  heart-burn,  four  belchings,  and  flatulen- 
cies,  with  pain  of  the  ftomach  and  inteftines.  To  thefe 
Succeed  exceffive  vomiting'  and  purging  of  green,  yel- 
low, or  blackifh  coloured  bile,  with  a diflenfion  of  the 
ftomach,  and  violent  griping  pains.  There  is  likewife  a 
great  thirft,  with  a very  quick  unequal  pulfe,  and  often 
a fixed  acute  pain  about  the  region  of  the  navel.  As  the 
difeafe  advances,  the  pulfe  often  finks  fo  low  as  to  be- 
come quite  imperceptible,  the  extremities  grow  cold, 
or  champed,  and  are  often  covered  with  a clammy  fweat, 
.the  urine  is  obft rutted,  and  there  is  a palpitation  of  the 

\ 

* I have  been  twice  brought  to  the  gates  of  death  by  this  difeafe, 
and  both  times  it  was  occalioned  by  eating  rancid  bacon. 

heart. 
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heart.  Violent  hiccuping,  fainting,  and  convulfions, 
are  the  figns  of  approaching  death. 

MEDICINE.  At  the  beginning  of  this  difeafe, 

the  efforts  of  Nature  to  expel  the  offending  caufe  fhould 
be  affifted,  by  promoting  the  purging  and  vomiting. 
For  this  purpofe,  the  patient  muff  drink  freely  of  dilut- 
ing liquors  ; as  whey,  butter-milk,  warm  water,  thin 
water-gruel,  finall  poffet,  or,  what  is  perhaps  preferable 
to  any  of  them,  very  weak  chicken  broth.  This  fhould 
not  only  be  drank  plentifully  to  promote  the  vomiting, 
but  a clyfter  of  it  given  every,  hour  in  order  to  promote 
the  purging. 

After  thefe  evacuations  have  been  continued  for  fome 
time,  a decoHion  of  toafted  oat-bread  may  be  drank  to 
flop  the  vomiting.  The  bread  fhould  be  toafted  till  it 
is  of  a brown  colour,  and  afterwards  boiled  in  fpring 
water.  If  oat-bread  cannot  be  had,  wheat-bread,  or 
oat-meal  well  toafted,  may  be  ufed  in  its  (lead.  If  this 
does  not  put  a flop  to  the  vomiting,  two  table-fpoonfuls 
of  the  faline  julep,  with  ten  drops  of  laudanum,  may  be 
taken  every  hour  till  it  ceafes. 

The  vomiting  and  purging,  however,  ought  never  to 
be  flopped  too  foon.  As  long  as  thefe  difcharges  do  not 
weaken  the  patient,  they  arefalutary,  and  may  be  allow- 
ed to  go  on,  or  rather  ought  to  be  promoted.  But  when 
the  patient  is  weakened  by  the  evacuations,  which  may 
be  known  from  the  linking  of  his  pulfe,  &c.  recourfe 
muft  immediately  be  had  to  opiates,'  as  recommended 
above ; to  which  may  be  added  ftrong  wines,  with  fpi-' 
rituous  cinnamon-waters,  and  other  generous  cordials. 
Warm  negus,  or  ftrong  wine-whey,  will  likewife  be  ne- 
ceffary  to  fupport  the  patient’s  fpirits,  and  promote  the 
perfpiration.  His  legs  fhould  be  bathed  in  warm  water, 
and  afterwards  rubbed  with  flannel  cloths,  or  wrapped 
in  warm  blankets,  and  warm  bricks  applied  to  the  foies 
of  his  feet.  Flannels  wrung  out  of  warm  fpirituous 
iomentations  fhould  likewife  be  applied  to  the  region  of 
the  ftomach. 

When  the  violence  of  the  difeafe  is  over,  to  prevent 
a rclapfe,  it  will  be  neceffary  for  fome  time  to  continue 
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the  ufe  of  fmall  dofes  of  laudanum.  Ten  or  twelve 
drops  may  be  taken  in  a glafs  of  wine,  at  leaf!  twice 
a*day  for  eight  or  ten  days.  The  patient’s  food  ought 
to  be  nourifhing,  but  taken  in  fmall  quantities,  and  he 
fhould  ufe  moderate  exercife.  As  the  ftomach  and  in- 
teftines  are  generally  much  weakened,  an  infufion  of  the 
bark,  or  other  bitter,  in  fmall  wine,  fharpened  with  the 
elixir  of  vitriol,  maybe  drank  for  fome  time. 

Though  phyficians  are  feldom  called  in  due  time  in 
this  difeafe,  they  ought  not  to  defpair  of  relieving  the 
patient  even  in  the  inch:  defperate  circumftances.  Of 
this  I lately  faw  a very  ftriking  proof  in. an  old  man  and 
his  fon,  who  had  been  both  feized  with  it  about  the 
middle  of  the  night.  I did  not  fee  them  till  next  morn- 
ing, when  they  had  much  more  the  appearance  of  dead 
than  of  living  men.  No  pulfe  could  be  felt ; the  extre- 
mities were  cold  and  rigid,  the  countenance  was  ghaft- 
ly,  and  the  ftrength  almoft  quite  exhaufted.  Yet  from 
this  deplorable  condition  they  were  both  recovered  by 
the  ufe  of  opiates  and  cordial  medicines. 

I have  frequently  had  occafion  to  fee  this  difeafe, 
and  have  fometimes  felt  it.  Yet  I never  met  with  an 
inllance,  in  my  own  practice,  where  it  proved  fatal, 
though  we  are  told  this  often  happens.  Whether  fo 
lamentable  an  iflue  be  owing  to  improper  treatment,  or 
to  the  extreme  weaknefs  of  the  patient’s  bowels,  I can- 
not pretend  to  fay,  without  an  exaft  knowledge  of  each 
particular  cafe  ; but  I am  inclined  to  think,  that  when 
death  is  the  confequence,  the  antidote,  which  is  opium, 
has  been  too  long  delayed.  No  time  fhould  be  loll  in 
adminiftering  it,  upon  the  firft  ferious  alarm,  and 
before  the  powers  of  Nature  are  exhaufted.  What  I 
generally  preferibe  is  laudanum,  to  be  taken  in  cinna- 
mon or  fome  other  cordial  water.  Ten  drops  of  lauda- 
num may  be  added  to  two  ounces  of  fimple  cinnamon- 
water,  and  the  draught  repeated  every  two  hours,  or 
oftener,  ifneceftary. 

I have  found  opiates  no  lefs  fuccefsful  in  diarrhoea,  or 
loofenefs.  Ten  grains  of  the  powder  of  bole  com- 
pounded with  opium,  given  in  a glafs  of  cordial  wrater 
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four  or  five  times  a-day,  will  feldom  fail  to  check  a re- 
cent diarrhoea,  and,  if  judicioufly  perfifted  in,  will  often 
cure  the  moft  obftinate.  - I would  therefore  advife  in. 
fuch  cafes,  a full  reliance  on  its  final  efficacy,  rather 
than  a rafh  impatience  to  try  other  medicines  far  more 
uncertain,  and  perhaps  dangerous.  But  as  a loofenefs 
may  arife  from  a great  variety  of  caufes,  how  to  adapt 
the  mode  of  medical  treatment  to  each  will  be  explained 
in  the  next  feftion. 


OF  A DIARRHCEA,  or  LOOSENESS. 

A loofenefs,  in  many  cafes,  is  not  to  be  confidered 
as  a difeafe,  but  rather  as  a falutary  evacuation.  It 
ought,  therefore,  never  to  be  (topped,  unlefs  when  it 
continues  too  long,  or  evidently  weakens  the  patient.  As 
this,  however,  fometimes  happens,  we  (hall  point  out 
the  mod  common  caufes  of  a loofenefs,  with  the  proper 
method  of  treatment. 

When  a loofenefs  is  occafioned  by  catching  cold,  or 
an  obftru&ed  perfpiration,  the  patient  ought  to  keep 
warm,  to  drink  freely  of  weak  diluting  liquors,  to  bathe 
his  feet  and  legs  frequently  in  lukewarm  water,  to  wear 
flannel  next  his  (kin,  and  to  take  every  other  method  to 
reftore  the  perfpiration. 

In  a loofenefs  which  proceeds  from  excefs  or  reple- 
tion, a vomit  is  the  proper  medicine.  Vomits  not  only 
cleanfe  the  ftomach,  but  promote  all  the  fecretions, 
which  renders  them  of  great  importance  in  carrying  off 
a debauch.  Half  a drachm  of  ipecacuanha  in  powder 
will  anfwer  this  purpofe-very  well.  A day  or  two  after 
the  vomit,  the  fame  quantity  of  rhubarb  maybe  taken, 
and  repeated  two  or  three  times,  if  the  loofenefs  con- 
tinues. '1  he  patient  ought  to  live  upon  light  vegetable 
food  of  eafy  digeftion,  and  to  drink  whey,  thin  gruel, 
or  barley-water. 

A loofenefs  occafioned  by  the  obflru&ion  of  any 
cuftomary  evacuation,  generally  requires  bleeding.  If 
that  does  not  fucceed,  other  evacuations  may  be  lubfti- 
tuted  in  the  room  of  thofe  which  are  obftructed.  At 
the  fame  time,  every  method  is  to  be  taken  to  reftore 

the 
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the  ufual  difcharges,  as  not  only  the  cure  of  the  difeafe, 
but  the  patient’s  life,  may  depend  on  this. 

A periodical  lopfenefs  ought  never  to  be  flopped.  It 
is  always  an  effort  off  Nature  to  carry  offfome  offending 
matter,  which,  if  retained  in  the  body,  might  have  fatal 
effects.  Children  are  very  liable  to  this  kind  of  loofe- 
nefs,  efpecially  while  teething.  It  is,  however,  l'o  far 
from  being  hurtful  to  them,  that  fuch  children  generally 
get  their  teeth  with  lead  trouble.  If  thefe  loole  flools 
fhould  at  any  time  prove  four  or  griping,  a tea-fpoonful 
of  magnefia  alba,  with  four  or  five  grains  of  rhubarb, 
may  be  given  to  the  child  in  a little  panado,  or  any 
other  food.  This,  if  repeated  three  or  four  times,  will 
generally  correft  the  acidity,  and  carry  off  the  griping 
ftools.  The  potio  cretacea,  or  chalk  julep,  maybead- 
miniflered  in  dofes  of  two  or  three  fpoonfuls  after  each 
evacuation  ; or  a tearfpoonful  of  fine  powdered  chalk 
may  be  mixed  in  a tea-cupful  of  water-gruel,  and  given 
occaficnally. 

A diarrhoea,  or  loofenefs,  which  proceeds  from  violent 
paffions  or  affedlions  of  the  mind,  muff  be  treated  with 
the  greatefl  caution.  Vomits  in  this  cafe  are  highly  im- 
proper. Nor  are  purges  fafe,  unlefs  they  be  very  mild, 
and  given  in  finall  quantities.  Opiates,  and  other  anti- 
fpafmodic  medicines,  are  mod  proper.  Ten  or  twelve 
drops  of  liquid  laudanum  may  be  taken  in  a cup  of  vale- 
rian or  penny-royal  tea  every  eight  or  ten  hours,  till  the 
fymptoms  abate.  Eafe,  cheerfulnefs,  and  tranquillity 
of  mind  are  here  of  the  greated  importance. 

When  a loofenefs  proceeds  from  acrid  or  poifonous 
fubdances  taken  into  the  domach,  the  patient  mud  drink 
large  quantities  of  diluting  liquors,  with  oil  or  fat 
broths,  to  promote  vomiting  and  purging.  Afterwards, 
if  there  be  reafon  to  fufpecl  that  the  bowels  are  inflamed, 
bleeding  will  be  nec  diary.  Small  dofes  of  laudanum 
may  likewife  be  taken  to  remove  their  irritation. 

When  the  gout,  repelled  from  the  extremities,  occa- 
fions  a loofenefs,  it  ought  to  be  promoted  by  gentle  dofes 
of  rhubarb,  or  other  mild  purgatives.  The  gouty  matter 
is  likewife  to  be  foheited  towards  the  extremities  by 
warm  fomentations,  cataplafms,  &c.  The  perfpiration 

ought 
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ought  at  the  fame  time  to  be  promoted  by  warm  dilu- 
ting liquors  ; as  wine-whey  with  fpirits  oi  hartlhhorn, 
or  a few  drops  of  liquid  laudanum  in  it. 

When  a loofenefs  proceeds  from  worms,  which  may 
be  known  from  the  fliminefs  of  the  {tools,  mixed  with 
pieces  of  decayed  worms,  &c.  medicines  niuft  be  given 
to  kill  and  carry  off  thefe  vermin,  as  the  powder  of  tin 
with  purges  of  rhubarb  and  calomel.  Afterwaids  lime- 
water,  either  alone,  or  with  a fmall  quantity  of  rhubarb 
infufed,  will  be  proper  to  {Lengthen  the  bowels,  and 
prevent  the  new  generation  ot  worms'. 

A loofenefs  is  often  occafioned  by  drinking  bad  water. 
When  this  is  the  cafe,  the  difeafe  generally  proves 
epidemical.  When  there  is  real'on  to  believe  that  this 
or  any  other  difeafe  proceeds  from  the  ule  of  unwhole- 
forne  water,  it  ought  immediately  to  be  changed,  or, 
if  that  cannot  be  done,  it  may  be  corrected  by  mixing 
with  it  quicklime,  chalk,  or  the  like. 

In  people  whofe  Itomachs  are  weak,  violent  exercife 
immediately  after  eating  will  occafion  a loofenefs. 
Though  the  cure  of  this  is  obvious,  yet  it  wilfbe  proper, 
befides  avoiding  violent  exercife,  to  ufe  fuch  medicines 
as  tend  to  brace  and  (Lengthen  the  ffomach,  as  infu- 
fions  of  the  bark,  with  other  bitter  and  aftringent  in- 
gredients, in  white-wine.  Such  perfons  ought  likewife 
to  take  frequently  a ghfs  or  two  of  old  red  port,  or 
good  claret. 

From  whatever  caufe  a loofenefs  proceeds,  when  it  is 
found  necelfary  to  check  it,  the  diet  ought  to  confift  of 
rice  boiled  with  milk,  and  flavoured  with  cinnamon  ; 
rice-jelly,  fago  with  red  port ; and  the  lighter  forts  of 
flefh  meat  roalted.  The  drink  may  be  thin  water-gruel, 
rice-water,  or  weak  broth  made  from  lean  veal,  or  with 
a fheep’s  head,  as  being  more  gelatinous  than  mutton, 
beef, -or  chicken-broth. 

Perfons  who,  from  a peculiar  weaknefs,  or  too  great 
an  irritability  of  the  bowels,  are  liable  to  frequent  re- 
turns of  this  dileale,  fliould  live  temperately,  avoiding 
crude  fummer  fruits,  all  unwholefome  foods,  and  meats 
of  hard  digeltion,  1 hey  ought  likewife  to  beware  of 

cold, 
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cold,  moifture,  or  whatever  may  obftruft  the  perfpira- 
tion,  and  Ihould  wear  flannel  next  the  fkin.  All  violent 

paftions,  as  fear,  anger,  &c.  are  hkewife  carefully  to  be 
guarded  againft. 

OF  VOMITING. 

Vomiting  may  proceed  from  various  caufes ; as  excefs 
m eating  and  drinking  ; foulnefs  of  the  ftomach  ; the 
acrimony  of  the  aliments  ; a tranflation  of  the  morbific 
matter  of  ulcers,  of  the  gout,  the  eryfipelas,  or  other 
difeafes,  to  the  ftomach.  It  may  likewife  proceed  from 
a loofenefs  having  been  too  fuddenly  ftopped  j from  the 
ftoppage  of  any cuftomary  evacuation,  as  the  bleeding 
pliles,  the  m'enjes , &c.  from  a weaknel's  of  the  ftomach, 
the  colic,  the  iliac  palfion,  a rupture,  a fit  of  the  gravel, 
worms  ; or  from  any  kind  of  poifon  taken  into  the 
ftomach.  It  is  an  ufual  fymptom  of  injuries  done  tq 
the  brain ; as  contufions,  compreflions,  &c.  It  is  like- 
wife a fymptom  of  wounds  or  inflammations  of  the 
diaphragm,  inteftines,  fpleen,  liver,  kidneys,  &c. 

Vomiting  may  be  occafioped  by  unufual  motions,  as 
failing,  being  drawn  backwards  in  a carriage,  &c.  It 
may  likewife  be  excited  by  violent  paflions,  pr  by  the 
idea  of  naufeous  or  difagreeable  obje&s,  efpecially  of 
fuch  things  as  have  formerly  produced  vomiting.  Some- 
times it  p'roceeds  from  a regurgitation  of  the  bile  into 
the  ftomach  : in  this  cafe,  what  the  patient  vomits  ;s 
generally  of  a yellow  or  greenilh  colour,  and  has  a bitter 
tafte.  Perfons  who  are  fubjeft  to  nervous  affeftions 
are  often  fuddenly  feized  with  violent  fits  of  vomiting, 
iLaftly,  vomiting  is  a common  fymptom  of  pregnancy. 
In  this  cafe  it  generally  comes  on  about  two  weeks  after 
the  ftoppage  of  the  menfes , and  continues  during  the 
firft  three  or  four  months. 

When  vomiting  proceeds  from  a foul  ftomach  or  in- 
digeftion,  it  is  not  to  be  confidered  as  a difeafe,  but  as 
the  cure  of  a difeafe.  It  ought  therefore  to  be  pro- 
moted, by  drinking  lukewarm  water,  or  thin  gruel. 
If  this  does  not  put  a Hop  to  the  vomiting,  a dole  of 
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ipecacuanha  may  be  taken,  and  worked  off  with  weak 
camomile-tea. 

When  the  retroceffion  of  the  gout,  or  the  obflruftion 
of  cuftomary  evacuations,  occafion  vomiting,  all  means 
muff  be  ufed  to  reftore  thefe  difcharges ; or,  if  that  can- 
not be  effe£ted,  their  place  muff  be  fupplied  by  others, 
as  bleeding,  purging,  bathing  the  extremities  in  warm 
water,  opening  iffues,  fetons,  perpetual  bliflers,  &c. 

When  vomiting  is  the  effect  of  pregnancy,  it  may 
generally  be  mitigated  by  bleeding,  and  keeping  the 
body  gently  open.  The  bleeding,  however,  ought  to 
be  in  fmall  quantities  at  a time,  and  the  purgatives 
ihould  be  of  the  mildeft  kind,  as  figs,  Hewed  prunes, 
manna,  or  fenna.  Pregnant  women  are  moll  apt  to 
vomit  in  the  morning  immediately  after  getting  out  of 
bed,  which  is  owing  partly  to  the  change  of  pofture, 
but  more  to  the  emptinefs  of  the  ftomach.  It  may  ge- 
nerally be  prevented,  by  taking  a difh  of  coffee,  tea,  or 
fome  light  breakfafl  in  bed.  Pregnant  women  who 
are  afflicted  with  vomiting,  ought  to  be  kept  eafy  both 
in  body  and  mind.  They  fflould  neither  allow  their 
ftomachs  to  be  quite  empty,  nor  fhould  they  eat  much 
at  once.  Cold  water  is  a very  proper  drink  in  this 
cafe  ; if  the  flomach  be  weak,  a little  brandy  may  be 
added  to  it.  If  the  fpirits  be  low,  and  the  perfon  apt 
to  faint,  a fpoonful  of  cinnamon-water,  with  a little 
marmalade  of  quinces  or  oranges,  may  be  taken. 

t If  vomiting  proceeds  from  weakneis  of  the  ftomach, 
bhters  will  be  of  fervict’.  Peruvian  bark  infufed  in 
wine  or,  brandy,  with  as  m.'tch  rhubarb  as  will  keep 
the  body  gently  open,  is  an  excellent  medicine  in  this 
cafe.  1 he  elixir  of  vitriol  is  aifo  a g jod  medicine.  It 
may  be  taken  in  the  dofe  of  fifteen  or  twenty  drops, 
twice  or  tb rice  a-day,  in  a glafs  of  wine  O1*  water. 

coitual  vomitings  are  fometimes  alleviated  by  making 
oylters  a principal  part  of  diet. 

A vomiting  which  proceeds  from  acidities  ia  the.' 
d;rhfChf  Ibre,h.ev,ed.  h'l  alkaline  PHrSes-  The  teft  me- 

of  whi  h hlS  ^md  ,‘S  ,H-e  maSnefia  alba>  a tea-fpoonful 
ot  winch  may  be  taken  m a diih  of  tea,  or  a little  milk, 

three 
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three  or  four  times  a-day,  or  oftener  if  necefiary,  to 
keep  the  body  open. 

When  vomiting  proceeds  from  violent  paffions  or 
affections  of  the  mind,  all  evacuants  mull  be  carefully 
avoided,  efpecially  vomits.  Thefe  are  exceedingly  dan- 
gerous. The  patient  in  this  cafe  ought  to  be  kept  per- 
fectly eafy  and  quiet,  to  have  the  mind  foothed,  and 
to  take  fome  gentle  cordial,  as  negus,  or  a little 
brandy  and  water,  to  which  a few  drops  of  laudanum 
nifty  occafionally  be  added. 

When  vomiting  proceeds  from  fpafmodic  afleCtions 
of  the  ftomach,  inufk,  caftor,  and  other  antifpafnuodic 
medicines,  are  of  ufe.  Warm  and  aromatic  plafters 
have  likewife  a good  effeft.  The  ftomach-plalter  of 
the  London  or  Edinburgh  difpenfatory  may  be  applied 
to  the  pit  of  the  ftomach,  or  a plafter  of  iheriaca , which 
will  anfvver  rather  better.  Aromatic  medicines  may 
likewife  be  taken  inwardly,  as  cinnamon  or  mint-tea, 
wine  with  fpiceries  boiled  in  it,  &c.  The  region  of  the 
ftomach  may  be  rubbed  with  aether,  or  if  that  cannot 
be  had,  with  ftrong  brandy,  or  other  Ipirits.  The 
belly  fhould  be  fomented  with  warm  water,  or  the  pa- 
jtient  immerfed  up  to  the  breaft  in  a warm  bath.' 

I have  always  found  the  faline.  draughts  taken  in  the 
aft  of  effervefcence,  of  finguJar  ufe  in  flopping  a vo- 
miting, from  whatever  caufe  it  proceeded.  Thefe  may 
be  prepared  by  diffolving  a drachm  of  the  fait  of  tartar, 
in  an  ounce  and  a half  of  frefh  lemon-juice,  and  adding 
to  it  an  ounce  of  peppermint-water,  the  fame  quantity 
of  flmple  cinnamon-water,  and  a little  white  fugar. 
This  draught  mult  be  fwallowed  before  the  effervefcence 
13  quite  over,  and  may  be  repeated  every  two  hours,"or 
oftener,  if  the  vomiting  be  violent.  xY  violent  vomiting 
has  lbmetimes  been  flopped  by  cupping  on  the  region  of 
the  ftomach  after  all  other  means  had  failed. 

As  the  leaf!  motion  will  often  bring  on  the  vomiting 
again,  even  after  it  has  been  flopped,  the  patient  muft 
avoid  all  manner  of  aCtion.  the  diet  muft  be  fo  re- 
gulated as  to  fit  eafy  upon  the  ftomach,  and  nothing 
fhould  be  taken  that  is  hard  of  digeftion.  We  do  not, 

however. 
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however,  mean  that  the  patient  fhould  live  entirely 
upon  flops.  Solid  food,  in  this  cafe,  often  fits  eafier 
on  the  ftomach  than  liquids. 


CHAP.  XXXII. 

OF  THE  DIABETES,  AND  OTHER  DISOR- 
DERS OF  THE  KIDNEYS  AND  BLADDER. 

tppHE  diabetes  is  a frequent  and  exceflive  difcharge 
of  urine.  It  is  feldom  to  be  met  with  among 
young  people ; but  often  attacks  perfons  in  the  decline 
of  life,  especially,  thofe  who  follow  the  more  violent  em- 
ployments, or  have  b£en  hard  drinkers  in  their  youth. 

CAUSES. A diabetes  is  often  the  confequence 

of  acute  difeafes,  as  fevers,  fluxes,  &c.  where  the  patient 
has  fullered  by  exceflive  evacuations ; it  may  alfo  be 
occafioned  by  great  fatigue,  as  riding  long  journies 
upon  a hard-trotting  horfe,  carrying  heavy  burdens, 
running,  &c.  It  may  be  brought  on  by  hard  drink- 
ing, or  the  ufe  or  ftfong  Simulating  diuretic  medicines, 
as  tincture  of  cantharides,  fpirits  of  turpentine,  and 
fuch  like.  It  is -often  the  effeft  of  drinking  too  great 
quantities  of  mineral  waters.  Many  imagine  that  thefe 
will  do  them  no  fervice  unlefs  they  be  drank  in  great 
quantities,  by  which  miftake  it  often  happens  that  they 
occaflcn  worfe  difeafes  than  thofe  they  were  intended 
to  cure.  In  a word,  this  difeafe  may  either  proceed 
from  too  great  a laxity  of  the  organs  which  fecrete  the 
urine,  from  fomething  that  Simulates  the  kidneys  too 
much,  or  from  a thin  dilfolved  ftate  of  the  blood, 
which  makes  too  great  a quantity  of  it  run  off  by  the 
urinary  paflages. 

SYMPTOMS. In  a diabetes,  the  urine  generally 

exceeds  in  quantity  all  the  liquid  food  which  the 
patient  takes.  It  is  thin  and  pale,  of  a fweetifh  tafte, 
and  an  agreeable  fmell.  The  patient  has  a continual 
thirfl,  with  fome  degree  of  fever ; his  mouth  is  dry, 

and 
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and  he  fpits  frequently  a frothy  fpittle.  The  ftrength 
fails,  the  appetite  decays,  and  the  flefh  wattes  away 
till  the  patient  is  reduced  to  lkin  and  bone.  There  is  a 
heat  of  the  bowels ; and  frequently  the  loins,  tefticles, 
and  feet  are  fwelled. 

# This  difeafe  may  generally  be  cured  at  the  begin- 
ning $ but  after  it  has  continued  long,  the  cure  becomes 
very  difficult.  In  drunkards,  and  very  old  people,  a 
perfect  cure  is  not  to  be  expedled. 

REGIMEN. Every  thing  that  ttimulates  the 

urinary  paffages,  or  tends  to  relax  the  habit,  mutt  be 
avoided.  For  this  reafon,  the  patient  ffiould  live 
chiefly  on  folid  food.  His  third  may  be  quenched  with 
acids ; as  forrel,  juice  of  lemon,  or  vinegar.  The  mu- 
cilaginous vegetables,  as  rice,  fago,  and  falop,  with 
milk,  are  the  moft  proper  food.  Of  animal  fubttances, 
fhell-fifh  are  to  be  preferred  ; as  oytters,  crabs,  &c. 

The  drink  may  be  Briftcl-water.  When  that  cannot 
be  obtained,  lime-water,  in  which  a due  proportion  of 
oak-bark  has  been  macerated,  may  be  ufed.  The  white 
deco&ion  *,  with  ifinglafs  difl'olved  in  it,  is  likewife  a 
very  proper  drink. 

The  patient  ought  daily  to  take  exercife,  but  it  ffiould 
be  fo  gentle  as  not  to  fatigue  him.  He  fhould  lie  upon 
a hard  bed  or  matrafs.  Nothing  hurts  the  kidneys 
more  than  lying  too  foft.  A warm  dry  air,  the  ule  of 
the  flelh-brulh,  and  every  thing  that  promotes  per- 
fpiration,  is  of  fervice.  For  this  reafon,  the  patient 
ought  to  wear  flannel  next  his  lkin.  A large  ftrength- 
ening-plafter  may  be  applied  to  the, back  ; or,  what  will 
anfwer  better,  a great  part  of  the  body  may  be  wrapped 
in  platter. 

MEDICINE. Gentle  purges,  if  the  patient  be 

not  too  much  weakened  by  the  difeafe,  have  a good 
effedt.  They  may  confitt  of  rhubarb,  with  cardamum- 
feeds,  or  any  other  fpiceries,  infufed  in  wine,  and  may- 
be taken  in  fuch  quantities  as  to  keep  the  body  gently 
open. 

* See  Appendix,  White  Decoftion. 

The 
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The  patient  muft  next  have  recourfe  to  aftringents 
and  corroborants.  Half  a drachm  of  powder  made  of 
equal  parts  of  allum  and  the  infpiffated  juice,  com- 
monly called  Terra  Japonica , may  be  taken  four  times  . 
a-day,  or  oftener,  if  the  ftomach  will  bear  it.  The 
allum  muft  firft  be  melted  in  a crucible ; afterwards 
they  may  both  be  pounded  together.  Along  with 
every  dofe  of  this  powder  the  patient  may  take  a tea- 
cupful of  the  tinfture  of  rofes  *. 

If  the  patient’s  ftomach  cannot  bear  the  allum  in  fub- 
ftance,  whey  may  be  made  of  it,  and  taken  in  the  dofe  of 
a tea-cupful  three  or  four  times  a-day.  The  allum-whey  is 
prepared  by  boiling  two  Englilh  quarts  of  milk  over  a flow 
fire,  with  three  drachms  of  allum,  till  the  curd  feparates. 

Opiates  are  of  fervice  in  this  difeafe,  even  though 
the  patient  refts  well.  , They  take  off  fpafm  and  irrita- 
tion, and  at  the  fame  time  leflen  the  force  of  the  circu- 
lation. Ten  or  twelve  drops  of  liquid  laudanum  may 
be  taken  in  a cup  of  the  patient’s  drink  three  or  four 
times  a-day. 

The  belt  corroborants  which  we  know7,  are  the  Peru- 
vian bark  and  wine.  A drachm  of  bark  may  be  taken 
in  a glafs  of  red  port  or  claret  three  times  a day.  The  ( 
medicine  will  be  both  more. efficacious  and  lefs  difagree- 
able,  if  fifteen  or  twenty  drops  of  the  acid  elixir  of  vitriol 
be  added  to  each  dofe.  Such  as  cannot  take  the  bark 
in  fubftance,  may  ufe  the  decoflion,  mixed  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  red  wine,  and  fliarpened  as  above. 

There  is  a difeafe  incident  to  labouring  people  in  the 
decline  of  life,  called  an  INCONTINENCE  of  Urine. 
But  this  is  very  different  from  a diabetes,  as  the  water 
paffes  off  involuntarily  by  drops,  and  does  not  exceed 
the  ufual  quantity.  This  difeafe  is  rather  troublefome 
than  dangerous.  It  is  owing  to  a relaxation  of  the 
fphincfer  of  the  bladder,  and  is  often  the  effecl  of  a palfy. 
Sometimes  it  proceeds  from  hurts,  or  injuries  occafioned 
by  blows,  bruifes,  preternatural  labours,  he.  Some- 
times it  is  the  efiebl  of  a fever.  It  may  likewife  be 
occafioned  by  a long  ufe  of  ftrong  diuretics,  or  of  fti- 
mubting-medicines  mjp&ed  into  the  bladder. 

, * See  Appendix,  Tinflure  of  Rofes. 
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This  difeafe  may  be  mitigated  by  the  ufe  of  aftrin- 
gent  and  corroborating  medicines,  fuch  as  have  beqn 
mentioned  above  ; but  we  do  not  remember  ever  to 
have  feen  it  cured. 

In  an  incontineney  of  urine,  from  whatever  caufe,  a. 
piece  of  fponge  ought  to  be  worn,  or  a bladder  applied 
in  fuch  a manner  as  to  prevent  the  urine  from  galling; 
and  excoriating  the  parts  *. 

OF  A SUPPRESSION  OF  URINE. 

It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  a luppreffion  o-f 
urine  may  proceed  from  various  caufes  ; as  an  inflam- 
mation of  the  kidneys,  or  bladder  ; fmall  flones  or 
grave!  lodging  in  the  urinary  pafiages,  hard  faces  lying 
in  the  reflum , pregnancy,  a fpafm  or  contraction  of  the 
neck  of  the  bladder,  clotted  blood  in  the  bladder  itfelf, 
a (welling  of  the  haemarrhoidal  veins,  &c. 

Some  of  thefe  cales  require  the  catheter,  both  to  re* 
move  the  obftruftiilg  matter,  and  to  draw  off  the  urine  -y 
but  as  t'his'inftrument  can  only  be  managed  with  fafety 
by  perlbiis  (killed  in  furgery,  we  fhall  fay  nothing  fur- 
ther of  its  ufe.  A bougee  may  be  ufed  by  any  cautious 
hand,  and  will  often  fucceed  better  than  the  catheter. 

We  would  chiefly  recommend,  in  all  obftru&iom  qf 
Urine,  fomentations  and  cvacuants.  Bleeding,  as  far  as 
the  patient’s  ftrength  will  permit,  i$ liecelfary,  efpecially 
where  there  are  fymptonis  of  topical  inflamation. 
Bleeding  in  this  cafe  not  only  abates  the  fever,  by  lefl'en-. 
ing  the  force  of  the  circulation,  but,  By  relaxing  the 
folids,  it  takes  oft'  the  fpafm  or  ftriclure  upon  the  veffels, 
which  occafioned  the  obftru&icn. 

-After  bleeding,  fomentations  mud  he  ufed.  Thefe 
may  either  confiit  of  warm  water  alone,  or  of  decoctions, 
of  mild  vegetables ; as  mallows,  camomile  flowers,  &c. 
Cloths,  dipped  in  thefe-  may  hither  be  applied  to  the 
part  affedted,  or  a large  bladder  filled  with  the  decoc- 
tion may  be  kept  continually  upon  it.  Some  put  the 
kerbs  themfelves  into  a flannel  bag,  and  apply  them  to 

* A bottle  made  of  the  India  rubber,  and  properly  applied, 
aafwers  this  purpofe  belt. 
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the  part,  which  is  .far  from  being  a bad  method. 
Thefe  continue  longer  warm  than  cloths  dipped  in  the 
deco£lion,andatthefame  timekeep  the  part  equally  moih. 

In  all  obhru&ions  of  urine,  the  body  ought  to  be 
kept  open.  This  is  not,  however,  to  be  attempted  by 
hrong  purgatives,  but  by  emollient  clyhers,  or  gentle 
infulions  of  fenna  and  manna.  Clyfters  in  this  cafe  not 
only  open  the  body,  but  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  an  in- 
ternal fomentation,  and  greatly  affift  in  removing  the 
fpafms  of  the  bladder  and  parts  adjacent. 

The  food  muft  be  light,  and  taken  in  finall  quantities* 
The  drink  maybe  weak  broth,  or  decoftions  and  infu- 
fions  of  mucilaginous  vegetables,  as  marfh-mallow  roots, 
lime-tree  buds,  &c.  A tea-fpoonful  of  the  fweet  fpirits 
of  nitre,  or  a drachm  of  Caftile  foap,  may  be  frequently 
put  into  the  patient’s  drink  ; and,  if  there  be  no  inflam* 
mation,  he  may  drink  finall  gin-punch. 

Perfons  fubjedl  to  a fuppreflion  of  urine  ought  to  livet 
very  temperate.  Their  diet  fhould  be  light,  and  their 
liquor  diluting.  They  fhould  avoid  all  acid  and  auftere 
wines,  fhould  take  fufficient  exercife,  lie  hard,  and  avoid 
ftudy  and  fedentary  occupations  *. 

OF  THE  GRAVEL  AND  STONE* 

When  fmall  hones  are  lodged  in  the  kidneys*  or  dif- 
charged  along  with  the  urine,  the  patient  is  faid  to  be 
affliflted  with  the  gravel.  If  one  of  thefe  hones  hap- 
pen to  make  a lodgement  in  the  bladder  for  fome  time, 
it  accumulates  frefh  matter,  and  at  length  becomes  too 
large  to  pafs  off  with  the  urine.  In  this  cafe  the  patient 
is  faid  to  have  the  hone. 

CAUSES. The  hone  and  gravel  may  be  occa- 

honed  by  high  living  ; the  ufe  of  hrong  ahringent 
wines ; a fedentary  life ; lying  too  hot,  loft,  or  too 
much  on  the  back;  the  conhant  ufe  of  water  impreg- 
nated with  earthy  or  hony  particles ; aliments  of  an 
ahringent  or  windy  nature,  &c.  It  may  likewife  pro- 

* Rubbing  the  abdomen  and  infideofthe  thighs  with  the  volatile 
liniment,  compofed  of  equal  parts  of  fpirits  of  hart  thorn  and  oil, 
'Till  io  me  times  relieve  a fuppreflion  of  urine.  A.  P.  B. 
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ceed  from  an  hereditary  difpofition.  - Perfons  in  the  de- 
cline  of  life,  and  thofe  who  have  been  much  afflicted 
with  the  gout  or  rheumatifm,  aremofl  liable  to  it. 

SYMP 1 OMS. -■'Small  Hones  or  gravel  in  the  kid- 

neys occafion  pain  in  the  loins,  ficknefs,  vomiting,  and 
fometimes  bloody  urine.  When  the  Hone  defcends 
into  the  ureter , and  is  too  large  to  pafs  alone  with  eafe, 
all  the  above  fymptoms  are  increafed  ; the  pain  extends 
towards  the  bladder;  the  thigh  and  leg  of  the  affeCted 
fide  are  benumbed  ; the  teflicles  are  drawn  upwards, . 
and  the  urine  is  obftruCted. 

A Hone  in  the  bladder  is  known  from  a pain  at  the 
time,  as  well  as  before  and  after  . making  water  ; from 
the  urine  coming  away  by  drops,  or  flopping  fuddenly 
when  it  was  running  in  a full  flream  ; by  a violent  pain 
in  the  neck  of  the  bladder  upon  motion,  efpecially  on 
horfeback,  or  in  a carriage  on  a rough  road  ; or  from, 
a white,  thick,  copious  (linking  mucous  fedimentin  the 
mine  ; from  an  itching  in  the  top  of  the  perns  ; from 
bloody  urine ; from  an  inclination  to  go  to  (tool  during 
the  difcharge  of  urine  ; from  the  patient’s  paffmg  his 
urine  more  eafily  when  lying  than  in  an  ereCt  pofture  y 
from  a kind  of  convulfive  motion  occafioned  by  the 
(harp  pain  in  difcharging  the  laft  drops  of  the  urine ; 
and  laftly,  from  founding  or  fearching  with  the  catheter. 

REGIMEN/ Perfons  afflicted  with  the  gravel  or 

Hone  fliould  avoid  aliments  of  a windy  or  heating  na- 
ture, as  fait  meats,  four  fruits,  &c.  Their  diet  ought 
chiefly  to  confifl  of  fuch  things  as  tend  to  promote  the 
fee  ret  ion  of  urine,  and  to  keep  the  body  open.  Arti- 
chokes, afparagus,  fpinnage,  lettuce,  parfley,  fuccory, 
purflane,  turnips,  potatoes,  carrots,  and  radifhes,  may 
be  fafely  eaten.  Onions,  leeks,  and  cellery  are,  in  this 
cafe,  reckoned  medicinal.  The  mod  proper  drinks  are 
whey,  butter-milk,  milk  and  water,  barley-water  ; de- 
coctions or  infufions  of  the  roots  of  marfh-mallows, 
parfley,  liquorice,  or  of  other  mild  mucilaginous  vege- 
tables, as  linfeed,  lime-tree  buds  or  leaves,  &c.  If  the 
patient  has  been  accuflomed  to  generous  liquors,  he 
may  drink  gm  and  water  not  too  lining. 
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Gentle  exercife  is  proper  ; but  violent  motion  is  apt 
to  occafion  bloody  urine.  We  would  therefore  advife 
that  it  fhould  be  taken  in  moderation,  Perfons  afflicted 
with  the  gravel  often  pafs  a great  number  of  (tones 
after  riding  on  horfeback,  or  in  a carriage  ; but  ihofe 
who  have  a (tone  in  the  bladder  are  feldom  able  to  bear 
thefe  kinds  of  exercife.  Where  there  is  a hereditary 
tendency  to  this  difeafe,  a fedentary  life  ought  never 
to  be  indulged.  Were  people  careful,  upon  the  firft 
fyniptoms  of  gravel,  to  obferve  a proper  regimen  of 
diet,  and  to  take  fufficient  exercife,  it  might  often  be 
carried  off,  or  at  lead  prevented  from  increasing  ; but 
if  the  fame  courfe  which  occalioned  the  difeafe  is  per- 
iifted  in,  it  muft  be  aggravated. 

MEDICINE. In  what  is  called  a fit  of  the  gravel, 

which  is  commonly  occafioned  by  a ftone  flicking  in  the 
ureter , or  fome  part  of  the  urinary  paffages,  the  patient 
muff  be  bled ; warm  fomentations  fhould  likewife  be 
applied  to  the  part  affected,  emollient  clyflers  admi- 
niffered,  and  diluting  mucilaginous  liquors  drank,  &c. 
The  treatment  of  this  cafe  has  been  fully  pointed  out 
under  the  articles  inflammation  of  the  kidneys  and  bladder , 
to  which  we  refer.  \ 

Dr.  Whyte  advffes  patients  who  are  fubjedl  to  fre- 
quent fits  of  gravel  in  the  kidneys,  but  have  no  ftone 
in  the  bladder,  to  drink  every  morning,  two  or  three 
hours  before  breakfaft,  an  Englifh  point  of  oyfter  or 
cockle-fhell  lime-water.  The  doctor  very  juftly  obferves, 
that  though  this  quantity  might  be  too  fmall  to  have 
.any  fenfible  effeft  in  diffolving  a ftone  in  the  bladder, 
yet  it  may  very  probably  prevent  its  growth. 

When  a ftone  is  formed  in  the  bladder,  the  Doctor 
recommends  Spanifh  foap,  and  oyfter  or  cockle-fhell 
lime-water*,  to  be  taken  in  the  following  manner : The 
patient  muft  fwallow  every  day,  in  any  form  that  is  leaft 
• difagreeable,  an  ounce  of  the  internal  part  of  Alicant 
foap,  and  drink  three  or  four  Englifh  pints  of  oyfter  op 
cockle-fhell  lime-water  : the  foap  is  to  be  divided  into 

* See  Appendix-,  Lime-water. 
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three  dofes  5 the  largeft  to  be  taken  falling  in  the  morn- 
ing early,  the  fecond  at  noon,  qnd  the  third  at  feven  in 
the  evening  ; drinking  above  each  dofe  a large  draught 
of  the  lime-water  ; the  remainder  of  which  he  may 
take  any  time  betwixt  dinner  and  fupper,  inftead  of 
other  liquors. 

The  patient  fhoeld  begin  with  a fmaller  quantity  of 
the  lime  water  and  foap  than  that  mentioned  above ; 
at  firft  an  Englifh  pint  of  the  former,  and  three  drachms 
of  the  latter,  may  be  taken  daiiy.  This  quantity,  how- 
ever, he  may  increafe  by  degrees,  and  ought  to  per-t 
fevere  in  the  ufe  of  thefe  medicines,  efj  ecially  if  he 
finds  any  abatement  of  his  complaints,  for  feveral 
months  j nay,  if  the  Hone  be  very  large,  for  years.  It 
may  hkewife  be  proper  for  the  patient,  if  he  be  feverely 
pained,  not  only  to  begin  with  the  foap  and  lime-rwater 
in  fmall  quantities,  bqt  to  take  the  fecond  or  third  lime- 
water  inftead  of  the  firft.  However,  after  he  has  been 
for  feme  time  accuftomed  to  thefe  medicines,  he  may- 
net  only  take  the  firft  water,  but  it  he  finds  he  can 
esfily  bear  it,  heighten  its  dilfolving  power  ftill  more  by 
pouring  it  a fecond  time  on  frelh  calcined  fhejls. 

I fie  cauftic  alkali,  or  foap-lees,  is  the  medicine  chiefly 
in  vogue  at  prefent  for  the  ftone.  It  is  of  a very  acrid 
nature,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  given  in  fome  gelatin 
nous  or  mucilaginous  liquor  ; as  veal-broth,  new  milk, 
linfeed.-tea,  a lolution  of  gum-arabic,  or  a deco&ion  of 
marfh-mallow-roots.  The  patient  niuft  begin  with  fmall 
dofes  of  the  lees,  as  thirty  or  forty  drops,  and  increafe 
by  degrees,  as  far  as  the  ftoinach  can  bear  it  *. 

Though  the  foap-lees  and  lime-water  are  the  moft 
powerful  medicines  which  have  hitherto  been  difeovered 
for  the  ftone,  yet  there  are  fome  things  of  a more  Ample 
nature  which  in  certain  cafes  are  found  to  be  beneficial, 
and  therefore  deferve  a trial.  An  infufion  of  the  feeds 

* The  cauftic  alkali  may  be  prepared  by  mixing  two  parts  of 
quick  lime  with  one  of  pot-afhes,  and  ’ Offering  them  to  Hand  till 
tpe  lixivium  be  formed,  which  muft  be  carefully  filtrated  before  it 
hs  ufed  If  the  folution  docs  not  happen  readily;  a fmall  quantity 

yager  may  be  added  to  the  mixture.  f 
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kfid&ucus fylvcftris , or  wild  carrot,  fweetened  with  honey, 
has  been  found  to  give  considerable  eale  in  cafes  where 
the  ftomach  could  not  bear  any  thing  of  an  acrid  nature. 
Adecoclion  of  raw  coffee-berries  taken  morning  and 
evening,  to  the  quantity  of  eight  or  ten  ounces,  with 
ten  drops  of  fwcet  Spirit  of  nitre,  has  likewife  been 
found  very  efficacious  in  bring  ng away  large  quantities 
of  earthy  matter  in  flakes.  Honey  is  likew  fe  found  to 
be  of  confiderable  fervice,  and  may  be  taken  in  gruel, 
or  in  any  other  form  that  is  more  agreeable. 

The  only  other  medicine  which  we  (hall  mention  is 
the  n-va  urji.  It  has  been  greatly  extolled  of  iate  both 
for  the  gravel  and  (tone.  It  feems,  however,  to  be  in 
all  refpeds  inferior  to  the  foap  and  lime-water ; but  it  is 
lefts  difagreeable,  and  has  frequently,  to  my  knowledge, 
relieved  gravelly  complaints.  It  is  generally  taken  in 
powder  from  half  a drachm  to  a whole  drachm,  two 
or  three  times  a-day.  It  may,  however,  be  taken  to 
the  quantity  of  feven  or  eight  drachms  a-day,  with  great 
fafety  and  good  effedt. 

Of  all  diforders  in  the  urinary  paflages  the  moft  tor- 
menting is  the  (tone  in  the  bladder.  The  means  of 
.riiflolving  it,  and  bringing  it  away,  though  the  frequent 
boaff  Of  quacks,  have  hitherto  baffled  medical  inquiry. 
The  British  parliament,  indeed,  once  paid  five  thoufaitd 
pounds  for  a pretended  foivent  for  the  flone,  which  has 
long  been  forgotten.  '1  he  fact,  however.  Hands  upon 
record  as  a fignal  proof  of  the  extent  to  which  credulity 
n ay  be  carried  on  the  one  hand,  and  iuccefsfui  impol’- 
ture  on  the  oilier. 

The  conflftence  of  fuch  ftones  varies  fo  much,  that 
there  is  reafon  to  fear  no  medicine  will  ever  be  found 
fufficiently  ftrong  to  diflolve  the  barbell  of  them,  widi- 
opt  deflroying  the  bladder.  Yet  experiments  on  this 
fubjedt  ought  not  to  be  difeontinued,  as  the  objedt  is 
great,  and  fome  hard  iubflances  aie  known  to  be  fo- 
luble  in  feemingly  .mi'.d  one  . 

I have  known  feveral  in. fauces  where  Hones,  after 
getting  into  the  u e:hra,  w re  brought  away  by  mei  ns 
a Leiit  pobej  but  how  to  get  them  there,  is  the 
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difficulty.  It  can  only  happen  while  they  are  fmaii, 
though  I have  feen  flattifh  Hones  brought  away  in  this 
matter,  which  meafured  two  inches  round.  I have 
fometimes  thought  that  riding  on  a hard-trotting  horfe, 
or  in  a carriage  on  a rough  road,  might  tend  to  bring- 
down a fmall  Rone. 

Molt  people  troubled  with  the  Hone  are  guilty  of  one 
great  error.  Ihey  put  off  the  operation  too  long. 
When  it  is  certainly  known  that  there  is  a Rone  in  the 
bladder,  and  that  it  is  too  large  to  get  along  the 
urethra,  no  time  ought  to  be  loft  in  having  it  cut  out, 
before  the  patient’s  habit  becomes  too  irritable,  or  the 
Rone  is  fo  far  increaled  in  fize,  that  it  cannot  be  ex- 
traded  without  a laceration  of  the  parts. 


CHAP.  XXXIII. 

CF  INVOLUNTARY  DISCHARGES  OF 
BLOOD. 

SPONTANEOUS  or  involuntary  difcharges  of  blood 
. often  happen  front  various  parts  of  the  body.  Thefe, 
however,  are  fo  far  from  being  always  dangerous,  that 
they  often  prove  falutary.  When  fuch  difcharges  are 
' critical,  which  is  frequently  the  cafe  in  fevers,  they 
ought  not  to  be  Ropped.  Nor,  indeed,  is  it  proper,  at 
any  time  to  Rop  them,  unlefs  they  be  fo  great  as  to  en- 
danger the  patient’s  life.  Moll  people,  afraid  of  the 
fmalleR  difcharge  of  blood  from  any  part  ol  the  body, 
fly  immediately  to  the  ufe  of  Ryptic  and  aftringent  me- 
dicines, by  which  means  an  inflammation  of  the  brain, 
or  fome  other  fatal  difeafe,  is  occasioned,  which,  had 
the  difcharge  been  allowed  to  go  on,  might  have  been 
prevented. 

Periodical  difcharges  of  blood,  from  whatever  part 
of  the  body  they  proceed,  muR  not  be  Ropped.  They 
are  always  the  efforts  of  Nature  to  relieve  herfelf ; and 
fatal  difeafes  have  often  been  the  confequence  of  ob7 
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{trusting  them.  It  may,  indeed,  be  fometimes  necef- 
fary  to  check  the  violence  of  fuch  difcharges  ; but  even 
this  requires  the  greateft  caution.  Inftances  might,  be 
given  where  the  flopping  of  a fmall  periodical  flux  of 
blood  from  one  of  the  fingers,  has  proved  fatal  to  the 
•health. 

In  the  early  period  of  life,  bleeding  at  the  nofe  is  very 
common.  Thole  who  are  farther  advanced  in  years  are 
more  liable  to  haemoptoe,  or  difcharge  of  blood  from 
the  lungs.  After  the  middle  period  of  life,  htemorrhoi- 
dal  fluxes  are  moll  common  ; and  in  the  decline  of  life, 
difcharges  of  blood  from  the  urinary  paflages. 

Involuntary  fluxes  of  blood  may  proceed  from  very 
different,  and  often  from  quite  oppofite  caufes.  Some- 
times they  are  owing  to  a particular  conftru&ion  of  the 
body,  as  a fanguine  temperament,  a laxity  of  the  veffels, 
a plethoric  habit,  &c.  At  other  times  they  proceed 
from  a determination  of  the  blood  towards  one  parti- 
cular part,  as  the  head,  the  hremorrhcidal  veins,  &c. 
They  may  likewife  proceed  from  an  inflammatory  dif- 
pofition  of  the  blood,  in  which  cafe  there  is  generally 
fome  degree  of  fever  : this  likewife  happens  when  the 
flux  is  occafioned  by  an  obflrudled  perfpiration,  or  a 
ftri&ure  upon  the  fkin,  the  bowels,  or  any  particular 
part  of  the  fyftem. 

But  a difl'olved  flate  of  the  blood  will  likewife  occa - 
fion  haemorrhages.  Thus,  in  putrid  fevers,  tlfe  dyfen- 
tery,  the  fcurvy,  the  malignant  fmall-pox,  &c.  there  are 
often  very  great  difcharges  of  blood  from  different  parts 
of  the  body.  They  may  likewife  be  brought  on  by  too 
liberal  an  ufe  of  medicines  which  tend  to  diffolve  the 
blood,  as  cantharides,  the  volatile  alkaline  fait,  &c. 
1'ood  of  an  acrid  or  irritating  quality  may  likewife  oc- 
cafion  haemorrhages ; as  alfo  ftrong  purges  and  vomits, 
or  any  thing  that  greatly  ffimulates  the  bowel-'. 

Violent  paflions  or  agitations  of  the  mind  will  likewife 
have  this  effect,  ^hefe  often  caufe  bleeding  at  the 
nofe,  and  I have  known  them  fometimes  occafion  an 
haemorrhage  m the  brain.  Violent  efforts  of  the  body, 
by  overffraining  or  hurting  the  veffels*  may  have  the 
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fame  euecc,  efpecially  when  the  body  is  long'  kept  in  an 
unnatural  poflure,  as  hanging  the  head  very  low,  &c. 

The  cure  of  an  haemorrhage  muft  be  adapted  to  its 
caufe.  When  it  proceeds  from  too  much  blood,  or  a 
tendency  to  inflammation,  bleeding,  with  gentle  purges 
and  other  evacuations,  will  be  neceffary.  It  will,  like- 
wife,  be  proper  for  the  patient  in  this  cafe  to  live  chiefly 
upon  a vegetable  diet,  to  avoid  all  flrong  liquors,  and 
food  that  is  of  an  acrid,  hot,  or  Simulating  quality* 
The  body  fhould  be  kept  cool,  and  the  mind  ealy. 

When  an  haemorrhage  is  owing  to  a putrid  or  dif- 
fered flam  of  the  blood,  the  patient  ought  to  live  chiefly 
upon  acrid  fruits  with  milk,  and  vegetables  of  a nourifh- 
ing  nature,  as  fago,  falop.  &c.  His  drink  maybe  wine 
diluted  with  water,  and  fharpened  with  the  juice  of 
lemon,  vinegar  of  .'pit its  of  vitriol  The  belt  medicine 
in  inis  cafe  is  the  Peruvian  bark,  which  may  be  taken 
according  to  the  urgency  of  the  fymptoms. 

When  a flux  of  blood  is  the  effedt  of  acrid  food,  or  of 
Ibong  Simulating  medicines  the  cure  is  to  be  effected 
by  foft  a*'  ' mucilaginous  c iet.  The  patient  may  like- 
wise take  frequently  about  the  bulk  of  a nutmeg  of  Lo- 
cate! ;i‘s  ball  am,  or  tire  fame  quantity  of  fpermaceti. 

‘When  an  obftrucled  perfpiration,  or  a ftriefure  upon 
any  part  of  the  fyftern,  is  the  caufe  of  an  haemorrhage, 
it  may  be  removed  by  drinking  warm  diluting  hquors, 
lying  ;>bed,  bathing  the  extremities  in  \yarm  water,  &cf 
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Bleeding  at  the  nofe  is  commonly  preceded  by  fome 
degiae  of  quicknefs  of  the  pulfe,  flulhing  in  the  face, 
pulfa-ion  of  the  temporal  arteries,  heavinefs  in  the  head, 
dimnds  of  the  fight,  heat  and  itching  of  the  noflrils,  &c. 

To  perfons  who  abound  with  blood,  this  di (charge  is 
very  iuhuary.  It  often  cures  a vertigo,  the  head-ach,  a 
phrenzy,  and  even  an  epilepfy.  In  levers,  where  there 
js  z ,:reat  determination  of  blood  tovvaids  the  head,  it  is 
of  the  utmoft  lervice.  It  is  likewife  beneficial  in  in- 
flammations of  the  liver  and  fpleer,  arid  often  in  tlie 

gout 
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gout  and  rheumatifm.  In  all  difeafes  where  bleeding  is 
neceffary,  afpontaneous  dilcharge  of  blood  from  the 
nofe  is  of  much  more  fervice  than  the  fame  quantity  let 
with  a lancet. 

In  adifcharge  of  blood  from  the  nofe,  the  great  point 
Is  to  determine  whether  it  ought  to  be  Hopped  or  not. 
It  is  a common  praflice  to  Hop  the  bleeding,  without 
confide  ring  whether  it  be  a difeafe,  or  the  cure  of  a 
diieafe.  This  conduft  proceeds  from  fear  ; but  it  has 
often  bad,  and  fometimes  fatal  confequences. 

When  a difcharge  of  blood  from  the  nofe  happens  in 
an  inflammatory  difeafe,  there  is  always  reafon  to  believe 
that  it  may  prove  falutary ; and  therefore  it  fhould  be 
luffered  to  go  on,  at  lead  as  long  as  the  patient  is  not 
weakened  by  it. 

"When  it  happens  to  perfons  in  perfect  health,  who  are 
■full  of  blood,  k ought  not  to  be  fuddenly  Hopped,  eipe- 
cially  if  the  fymptoms  of  plethora,  mentioned  above, 
have  preceded  it.  In  this  cafe  it  cannot  be  Hopped  with- 
out r Iking  the  patient’s  life. 

In  fine,  whenever  bleeding  at  the  nofe  relieves  any 
bad  fymptom,  and  does  not  proceed  fo  far  as  to  en- 
danger the  patient’s  life,  it  ought  not  to  be  Hopped. 
But  when  it  returns  frequently,  or  continues  till  the 
pulfe  becomes  low,  the  extremities  begin  to  grow  cold, 
the  lips  pale,  or  the  patient  complains  of  being  lick  or 
faint,  it  muH  immediately  be  Hopped. 

For  this  purpofe  the  patient  fhould  be  fet  nearly 
upright,  with  his  head  reclining  a little,  and  his  legs 
immerfed  in  water  about  the  warmth  of  new  milk.  Hfs 
hands  ought  likewise  to  be  put:  in  lukewarm  water,  and 
his  gaiters  may  be  tied  a little  tighter  than  ufual.  Liga- 
tures may  be  applied  to  the  arms,  about  the  place  where 
they  are  ufually  made  for  bleeding,  and  with  nearly  the 
.tame  degree  of  tightnefs.  Ihele  muH  be  gradually 
fiackened  as  the  blood  begins  to  Hop,  and  removed 
entirely  as  foon  as  it  gives  over. 

Sometimes  dry  lint  put  up  the  noHrils  will  Hop  the 
bleeding.  When  this  does  not  fucceed,  doflils  of  lint 
dipped  in  Hrong  fpirits  of  wine  may  be  put  up  the 

ndtrils, 
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neftrils,  or  if  that  cannot  be  had,  they  may  be  dipped 
in  brandy.  Blue  vitriol  diffolved  in  water  may  like- 
wise be  ufed  for  this  pu  rpofe,  or  a tent  dipped  in  the 
white  of  an  egg  well  beat  up,  may  be  rolled  in  a powder 
rr  of  equal  parts  of  white  fugar,  burnt  allum,  and 
white  vitriol,  and  put  up  the  noftril  from  whence  the 
blood  iffues. 

Internal  medicines  can  hardly  be  of  ufe  here,  as  they 
have  feldom  time  to  operate.  It  may  not,  however,  be 
amifs'to  give  the  patient  half  an  ounce  of  Glauber’s  fait, 
and  the  lame  quatitity  of  manna,  diffolved  in  four  or 
five  ounces  of  barley-water.  This  may  be  taken  at  a 
draught,  and  repeated  if  it  does  not  operate  in  a few 
hours.  Teh  or  twelve  grains  of  nitre  may  be  taken  in  a 
glafs  of  cold  water  and  vinegar  every  hour,  or  oftener 
if  the  ftomach  will  bear  it.  If  a flronger  medicine  be 
neceffary,  a tea-cupful  of  the  tincture  of  rofes,  with 
twenty  or  thirty  drops  of  the  weak  fpirit  of  vitriol, 
may  be  taken  every  hour.  When  thefe  things  cannot  be 
had,  the  patient  may  drink  water,  with  a little  common 
fait  in  it,  or  equal  parts  of  water  and  vinegar  *. 

If  the  genitals  be  immerfed  for  fome  time  in  cold 
water,  it  will  generally  flop  a bleeding  at  the  liofe.  I 
have  not  known  this  fail. 

Sometimes,  when  the  bleeding  is  flopped  outwardly, 
it  continues  inwardly.  This  is  very  troublefome,  and 
requires  particular  attention,  as  the  patient  is  apt  to  be 
fuffocated  with  the  blood,  efpecially  if  he  falls  afleep, 
which  he  is  very  ready  to  do  after  loling  a great  quan- 
tity of  blood. 

When  the  patient  is  in  danger  of  fuffocation  from  the 
blood  getting  into  his  throat,  the  paffages  may  be 
flopped  by  drawing  threads  up  the  noflrils,  and  bringing 
them  out  at  the  mouth,  then  faflening  pieces  of  fponge, 
or  fmall  rolls  of  linen  cloth  to  their  extremities  ; after- 
wards drawing  them  back,  and  tying  them  on  the  out- 
fide  with  a fufficient  degree  of  tightnefs. 

* From  ten  t®  twenty  drops 'of  the  fpirit  of  turpentine  in  a little 
water  given  frequently,  feldom  fflils  to  flop  a bleeding  at  the  nok, 
or  from  any  other  part. 
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After  the  bleeding  is  (lopped,  the  patient  ought  to 
be  kept  as  eafy  and  quiet  as  pollible.  He  (hould  not 
pick  his  nofe,  nor  take  away  the  tents  or  clotted  blood 
till  they  fall  off  of  their  own  accord,  and  (hould  not  lie 
with  his  head  low. 

Thofe  who  are  affefted  with  frequent  bleeding  at  the 
nofe,  ought  to  bathe  their  feet  often  in  warm  water, 
and  keep  them  warm  and  dry.  They  ought  to  wear 
nothing  tight  about  their  necks,  to  keep  their  body  as 
much  in  an  eredt  pofture  as  poffible,  and  never  to  view 
any  objedl  obliquely.  If  they  have  too  much  blood,  a 
vegetable  diet,  with  now  and  then  a cooling  purge,  is 
the  fafeft  way  to  leffen  it. 

But  when  the  difeafe  proceeds  from  a thin  diffolved 
(rate  of  the  blood,  the  diet  fhould  be  rich  and  nourifh- 
ing  ; as  ffrong  broths  and  jellies,  fago-gruel  with  wine 
and  fugar,  &c.  Infufion  of  the  Peruvian  bark  in 
wine  ought  likewife  to  be  taken,  and  perfifted  in  for  a 
confiderable  time. 

OF  THE  BLEEDING  AND  BLIND  PILES. 

A difcharge  of  blood  from  the  htemorrhoidal  veffels 
is  called  the  bleeding  piles.  When  the  veffels  only  fwell, 
and  difcharge  no  blood,  but  are  exceeding  painful,  the 
difeafe  is  called  the  blind  piles. 

Perfons  of  a loofe  fpongy  fibre,  of  a bulky  fize,  who 
live  high,  and  lead  a fedentary,  inadlive  life,  are  mod: 
fuojedi  to  this  difeafe.  It  is  often  owing  to  an  heredi- 
tary difpofition.  Where  this  is  the  cafe,  it  attacks  per- 
fons more  early  in  life  than  when  it  is  accidental.  Men 
are  more  liable  to  it  than  women,  efpecially  thofe  of  a 
fanguine,  plethoric,  or  a fcorbuiic  habit,  or  of  a melan- 
choly difpofition. 

I he  piles  may  be  occasioned  by  an  excefs  of  blood, 
by  ffrong  aloetic  purges,  high-feafoned  food,  drinking 
great  quantities  of  fweet  wines,  the  neglefl  of  bleeding^ 
or  other  cuffomary  evacuations,  much  riding,  great  cof- 
tivenefs,  or  any  thing  that  occafions  hard  or  difficult 
(tools.  Anger,  grief,  or  other  violent  paffions,  will 

likewife 
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like  wife  occafion  the  piles.  I have  often  known  them 
brought  on  by  fitting  on  the  damp  ground.  A pair  of  thin 
breeches  will  excite  the  diforder  in  a perfon  who  is  fub- 
jefl  to  it,  and  fometimes  even  in  thofe  who  never  had 
it  before.  Pregnant  women  are  often  afllifted  with  the 
piles. 

A flux  of  blood  from  the  anus  is  not  always  to  be 
treated  as  a difeafe.  It  is  even  more  falutary  than  bleed- 
ing at  the  nofe,  and  often  prevents  or  carries  off  difeafes. 

It  is  peculiarly  beneficial  in  the  gout,rheumatifm,afthma, 
and  hypochondriacal  complaints,  and  often  proves  cri- 
tical in  colics,  and  inflammatorv  fevers. 

In  the  management  of  the  patient,  regard  muff  be 
had  to  his  habit  of  body,  his  age,  flrength,  and  manner 
of  living.  A difcharge  which  might  be  exceflive  and 
prove  hurtful  to  one,  may  be  very  moderate,  and  even 
falutary  to  another.  That  only  is  to  be  effeemed  dan- 
gerous, which  continues  too  long,  and  is  in  fuel!  quan- 
tity as  to  wafte  the  patient’s  flrength,  hurt  the  digeflion, 
nutrition,  and  other  funftions  neceflary  to  life. 

When  this  is  the  cafe,  the  difcharge  mud  be  checked 
by  a proper  regimen,  and  aftringent  medicines.  The 
DIET  mult  be  cool  but  nourifhing,  confiding  chiefly  . 
of  bread,  milk,  cooling  vegetables,  and  broths.  The 
DRINK  may  be  chalybeate  water,  orangc-whey,  de- 
coctions or  infufions  of  the  aflringent  and  mucilaginous 
plants,  as  the  tonnentil  root,  biflort,  the  marfh-mallow- 
roots,  &c. 

' Old  conferve  of  red  rofes  is  a very  good  medicine  in 
this  cafe.  It  may  be  mixed  witli  new  milk,  and  taken 
in  the  quantity  of  an  ounce  three  or  four  times  a- day. 
This  medicine  is  in  no  great  repute,  owing  to  its  being 
feldom  taken  in  fuch  quantity  as  to  produce  any  effects  ; 
biit  when  taken  as  here  directed,  and  duly  perfifted  in, 

I have  known  it  perform  very  extraordinary  cures  in 
violent  haemorrhages,  elpecially  when  aflifled  by  the 
tin  ft  ure  of  rofes  ; a tea-cupful  of  which  may  be  taken 
about  an  hour  after  every  dofe  of  the  conferve. 

The  Peruvian  bark  is  likewife  proper  in  this  cafe,  both 

as  a itrengthener  and  aflringent.  Half  a drachm  of  it 

• - . may 
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^may  be  taken  in  a glafs  of  red  wine,  fharpened  with  a 
few  diops  of  the  elixir  of  vitro il,  three  or  four  times 
a-day. 

The  bleeding  piles  are  fometimes  periodical,  and  re- 
turn regularly  once  a month,  or  once  in  three  weeks. 

In  this  cafe  they  are  always  to  be  confideved  as  a fa!u- 
tary  difcharge,  and  by  no  means  to  be  flopped.  Some 
have  entirely  ruined  their  health  by  flopping  a periodi- 
cal difcharge  of  blood  from  the  hcemorrhoidal  veins. 

In  the  blind  piles , bleeding  is  generally  of  ufe.  The 
diet  mufl  be  light  and  thin,  and  the  drink  cool  and  di- 
luting. It  is  likewife  neceflary  that  the  body  be  kept 
gently  open.  This  may  be  done  by  fmall  dofeS  of  the 
flower  of  brim :i  one  and  cream  of  tartar.  Thefe  may 
be  mixed  in  equal  quantities,  and  a tea-fpoonful  taken 
two  or  three  times  a-day,  or  oftener  if  neceflary.  Or 
an  ounce  of  the  flower  of  brimftone  and  half  an  ounce 
of  purified  nitre  may  be  mixed  with  three  or  four  ounces 
of  the  lenitive  electuary,  and  a tea-fpoonful  of  it  taken 
three  or  four  times  a-day. 

Emollient  clyflers  are  here  likewife  beneficial  ; but  . 
there  is  fometimes  fuch  an  aftriclion  of  the  anus , that 
they  cannot  be  thrown  up.  In  this  cafe  I have  known 
a vomit  have  a very  good  efFeft. 

When  the  piles  are  exceeding  painful  and  fwelled, 
but  difcharge  nothing,  the  patient  mufl  lit  over  the 
fleams  of  warm  water.  He  may  likewife  apply  a linen 
cloth  dipped  in  warm  fpirits  of  wine  to  the  part,  or 
poultices  made  of  bread  and  milk,  or  of  leeks  fried  with 
butter.  If  thefe  do  not  produce  a difcharge,  and  the 
piles  appear  large,  leeches  mull  be  applied  as  near  them 
as  poflible,  or  it  they  will  fix  upon  the  piles  themfeives, 
fo  much  the  better.  When  leeches  will  not  fix,  the  piles 
may  be  opened  with  a lancet.  The  operation  is  very 
eafy,  and  is  attended  with  no  danger. 

"V  arious  ointments,  and  other  external  applications, 
are  recommended  in  the  piles ; but  I do  not  remember 
to  have  feen  any  effects  from  thefe  worth  mentioning; 
Their  principal  ufe  is  to  keep  the  part  moil!,  which 
may  be  done  as  well  by  a foft  poultice,  or  an  emollient 

cataplafin. 
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cataplafm.  When  the  pain,  however,  is  very  great, 
a liniment  made  of  two  ounces  of  emollient  ointment, 
and  half  an  ounce  of  liquid  laudanum,  beat  up  with  the 
yolk  of  an  egg,  may  be  applied. 

Perhaps  no  other  caufe  of  the  piles  is  fo  frequent  as 
the  ufe  of  aloetic  purgatives.  It  is  to  be  obferved  that 
aloes  forms  a confiderable  fhare  of  almoft  all  advertifed 
purging  pills.  A coftive  habit  is  more  effectually,  and 
much  more  fafely  removed  by  a fpoonful  of  caftor  oil 
taken  occafionally  in  tfn  evening. 

When  the  piles  are  very  painful,  the  belt  external 
application  is  a weak  folution  of  fugar  of  lead  with  a 
little  laudanum.  An  ointment  made  of  one  third  finely 
powdered  galls,  and  two  thirds  hog’s  lard,  is  very  ufe- 
ful.  When  the  piles  are  feated  high,  relief  may  fre- 
quently be  obtained  from  injections  of  lime-water,  or 
of  an  infufion  of  galls. 

The  pain  of  the  piles  is  very  often  removed  by  an 
emetic,  or  by  taking  twice  a day  thirty  drops  of  balfam 
of  copaiva  on  a little  moift  fugar.  When  a pile  has  a 
narrow  neck,  it  is  belt  extirpated  by  the  knife.  If  the 
pile  be  large,  or  has  a broad  bafis,  a double  ligature 
may  be  palled  through  it,  and  tied  on  each  fide. 

When  piles  are  negleCted,  they  are  very  apt  to  pro- 
duce a jiflula.  This  complaint  is  difcovered  by  a ftain 
of  matter  on  the  linen,  which,  on  examination,  will  be 
found  to  proceed  from  a fmall  orifice  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  anus.  Various  local  remedies  are  recom- 
mended for  this  complaint.  'I  he  utility  of  all  of  them 
depends  on  their  power  of  ftimulating  the  fides  of  the 
ulcer  into  more  a Clive  inflammation,  lo  as  to  make  them 
cohere  together.  On  this  principle,  I think  I have  feen 
advantage  from  taking  a wine-glafs  of  fea-water  every 
night  for  a month  or  fix  weeks.  Irritating  injections 
have  been  ufed  with  fimilar  intentions,  and  have  fonte- 
times,  when  duly  perfifted  in,  fucceeded. 

The  only  certain  radicaj.Tiire  for  a fiftula  is  a fur- 
gical  operation,  the  objeCt  of  which  is  to  reduce  the 
ulcer  to  the  Hate  of  a Ample  wound,  and  as  fuch  to  heal 

it,'  This  mould  never  be  too  long  negleCted.  The 
^ * • ' difeaie 
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difeafe  gradually  diffufes  itfelf  in  various  directions 
through  the  celular  fubhance  furrounding  the  reCtum  j 
and  new  openings  are  formed,  which  render  the  com- 
plaint more  difficult  to  be  removed. 

There  are  two  ways  of  performing  the  operation. 
One  is  by  palling  a filk  thread,  or  piece  of  flexible  gold 
wire,  in  at  the  external  orifice  of  the  fiftula,  and  bring- 
ing it  out  at  the  anus,  and  then  twilling  the  ends  toge- 
ther, which  is  daily  repeated  till  it  cuts  its  way  out.  By 
fome  timid  people  this  mode  of  cure  is  preferred  to  the 
knife  : and,  though  kept  a fecret  by  fome  pretenders  to 
medical  knowledge,  is  as  old  as  the  hiftory  of  furgery. 
The  incifion,  however,  is  the  more  certain  and  effectual 
mode  of  eradicating  the  difeafe  ; and  if  fuffering  is  to 
be  effimated  by  duration,  the  lefs  painful  alfo. 

SPITTING  OF  BLOOD. 

We  mean  here  to  treat  of  that  difcharge  of  blood  from 
the  lungs  only  which  is  called  an  hamoptoe , or  J pitting 
of  blood.  Perfons  of  a flender  make,  and  a lax  fibre,  who 
have  long  necks  and  ftrait  breads,  are  molt  liable  to  this 
difeafe.  It  is  molt  common  in  the  fpring,  and  generally 
attacks  people  before  they  arrive  at  the  prime  or  middle 
period  of  life.  It  is  a common  obfervation,  that  thofe 
who  have  been  fubjeCt  to  bleeding  at  the  nofe  when 
young,  are  afterwards  molt  liable  to  an  hsemoptoe. 

CAUSES. An  haemoptoe  may  proceed  from 

excefs  of  blood,  from  a peculiar  weaknefs  of  the  luno-s, 
or  a bad  conformation  of  the  breaft.  It  is  often  occa- 
sioned by  exceffive  drinking,  running,  wreftling,  fing- 
ling,  or  fpeaking  aloud.  Such  as  have  weak  lungs,, 
ought  to  avoid  all  violent  exertions  of  that  organ,  as 
they  value  life.  They  ffiould  like  wife  guard  againfl 
violent  paffions,  exceffive  drinking,  and  e'verv  thin^- 
that  occasions  a rapid  circulation  of  the  blood. 

This  difeafe  may  likewife  proceed  from  wounds  of  the 
lungs.  Ihefe  may  either  be  received  from  without,  or 
they  may  be  occafioned  by  hard  bodies  getting  into  the 
wind-pipe,  and  fo  falling  down  upon  the  lungs,  and 
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hurting  that  tender  organ.  The  obflrucHon  of  a ny 
cudomary  evacuation  may  occafion  a fpitting  of  blood  ; 
as  negledl  of  bleeding  or  purging  at  the  ufual  feafons, 
the  doppage  of  the  bleeding  piles  in  men,  or  the  menfes 
in  women,  &c.  It  may  like  wife  proceed  from  a poly- 
pus, fchirrous  concretion,  or  any  thing  that  obftrutts 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  lungs.  It  is  often  the 
efiefit  of  a long  and  violent  cough  ; in  which  cafe  it  is 
generally  the  forerunner  of  a confumption.  A violent 
degree  of  cold  fuddenly  applied  to  the  external  part  of 
the  body  will  occafion  an  haemoptoe.  It  may  likewife 
be  occalioind  by  breathing  air  which  is  too  much  rari- 
fied  to  be  able  properly  to  expand  the  lungs.  This  is 
often  the  cafe  with  thofe  who  work  in  hot  places,  as 
furnaces,  glafs-houfes,  or  the  like.  It  is  likewife  faid 
to  happen  to  fuch,  as  afcend  to  the  top  of  very  high 
mountains,  as  the  Peak  ofTeneriff,  &c. 

Spitting  of  blood  is  not  always  to  be  confidered  as  a 
primary  difeafe.  It  is  often  only  a fymptoin,  and  in 
fome  difeafes  not  an  unfavourable  one.  This  is  the  cafe 
in  pleurifies,  pevipneuinonies,  and  fundry  other  fevers. 
In  a dropfy,  lcurvy,  or  confumption,  it  is  a bad  fymp- 
torn,  and  ihews  that  the  lungs  are  ulcerated. 

S Y MPTOMS. Spitting  of  biood  is  generally  pre- 

ceded by  a fenfe  of  weight,  and  oppreflion  of  the  bread,  a 
dry  tickling  cough,  hoarj^enefs,  and  a difficulty  oi  breath- 
ing. Sometimes  it  is  ufhered  in  with  fhivering,  cold? 
uef*  c)f  the  extremities,  codivenefs,  great  laffitude,  flatu- 
1 nee,  pain  of  the  back' and  loins,  See.  As  thefe  drew 
a general  driOure  upon  the  vedels,  and  a tendency  of 
the  blood  to  inflammation,  they  are  commonly  the  fore- 
runners tf  a very  copious  difeharge.  'fhe  above  fymp- 
toms  do  not  attend  a difeharge  of  blood  from  the  gums 
or  fauces,  by  which  means  they  may  always  be  diflin- 
guifhed  from  an  hasmoproe.  Sometimes  the  blood  that 
is  fpit  up  is  thin,  and  of  a florid  red  colour  ; and  at  other 
times  it  is  thick,  and  of  a dark  or  blackifh  colour  ; no- 
thing, however,  can  be  inferred  from  this  circuradance, 
but  that  the  blood  has  lain  a longer  or  ffiorter  time  in 

Lie  hr. -ad  before  ii  was  diichurged- 
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Spitting  of  blood,  in  a drong  healthy  perfoa,  of  a 
found  conditution,  is  not  very  dangerous  ; but  when  it 
attacks  the  tender  and  delicate,  or  perfons  of  a weak  lax 
fibre,  it  is  with  difficulty  removed,  when  it  proceeds 
from  a fchirrus  or  polypus  of  the  lungs,  it  is  bad.  The 
danger  is  greater  when  the  difcharge  proceeds  from  the 
rupture  of  a large  veffel,  than  of  a fmall  one.  When 
the  extravafated  blood  is  not  fpit  up,  but  lodges  in  the 
bread,  it  corrupts,  and  greatly  increafes  the  danger. 
When  the  blood  proceeds  from  an  ulcer  in  the  lungs,  it 
is  generally  fata!. 

REGIMEN. The  patient  ought  to  be  kept  cool 

and  eafy.  Every  thing  that  heats  the  blood,  or  quickens 
the  circulation,  increafes  the  danger.  The  mind  ought 
likewife  to  be  foothed,  and  every  occafion  of  exciting  the 
paffions  avoided.  The  diet  fhould  be  foft,  cooling,  and 
flender  ; as  rice  boiled  with  milk,  fmall  broths,  barley- 
gruels,  panado,  & c*  The  diet)  in  this  cafe,  can  fcarcely 
be  too  low.  Even  water-gruel  is  fufficient  to  fupport 
the  patient  for  fome  days.  All  flrong  liquors  mud  be 
avoided.  The  patient  may  drink  milk  and  water,  barley- 
water,  whey,  butter  milk,  and  fuch  like.  Everything, 
however,  fhould  be  drank  cold,  and  in  fmall  quantities 
at  a time.  He  fhould  obferve  the  drifted  filence  or 


This,  like  the  other  involuntary 
difcharges  of  blood,  ought  not  to  be  fuddenly  dopped 
by  adringent  medicines.  More  mifchief  is  often  done 
by  thefe,  than  if  it  were  differed  to  cm  nn.  Tt 


at  lead  fpeak  with  a very  low  voice. 


direfted  for  a bleeding  at  the  nofe. 
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If  the  patient  be  hot  or  feverifh,  bleeding  and  fmali 
doles  of  nitre  will  be  of  ufe ; a icruple  or  half  a drachm 
of  nitre  may  be  taken  in  a cup  of  his  ordinary  drink 
twice  or  thrice  a-day.  His  drink  may  likewife  be 
Iharpened  with  acids,  as  juice  of  lemon,  or  a few  drops 
of  the  fpirit  of  vitriol ; or  he  may  take  frequently  a cup 
of  the  tindhire  pf  rofes. 

Bxthing  the  feet  and  legs  in  lukewarm  water,  has 
likewife  a very  good  efFeft  in  this  difeafe.  Opiates  top 
are  fomerimes  beneficial ; but  thefe  mull  be  adininiflered 
with,  caution.  Ten  or  twelve  drops  of  laudanum  may 
be  given  in  a cup  of  barley-water  twice  a-day,  and 
continued  for  fome  time,  provided  they  be  found  bene- 
ficial. 

The  conferve  of  rofes  is  likewife  a very  good  medi- 
cine in  this  cafe,  provided  it  be  taken  in  fufficient  quan- 
tity, and  long  enough  perfifted  in.  It  may  be  taken  to 
the  quantity  of  three  or  four  .ounces  a-day  ; and,  if  the 
patient  be  troubled  with  a cough,  it  fhould  be  made 
into  an  ele&uary  with  balfamic  fyrup,  and  a little  of  the 
fyrup  of  poppies. 

If  ftronger  aftringents  be  neceffary,  fifteen  or  twenty 
drops  of  the  elixir  of  vitriol  may  be  given  in  a glafs  of 
water  three  or  four  times  a-day. 

Thofe  who  are  fubjeft  to  frequent  returns  of  this 
difeafe  mould  avoid  ail  excefs.  Their  diet  fhould  be 
light  and  cool,  confifting  chiefly  of  milk  and  vegetables. 
Above  all,  let  them  beware  of  vigorous  efforts  of  the 
body,  and  violent  agitations  of  the  mind  *. 

VOMIT- 

* Dr.  Rush  of  Philadelphia  has  publiffied  Come  interelling  fa&s 
concerning  the  utility  of  common  fait,  in  curing  haemorrhage  from 
the  lungs.  As  this  remedy  maybe  obtained  every  where  without 
difficulty,  its  effects  ought  to  be  made  generally  known.  1 he  fol- 
lovring  are  the  Bo<5for?sown  words; 

u The  mode  of  giving  it,  is  to  pour  down  from  a tea  to  a table 
fpoonful  of  clean  fine  fait,  as  foon  as  poffible  after  the  haemorrhage 
begins  from  the  lungs.  This  quantity  generally  flops  it;  but  the 
dofe  mull  be  repeated  dailv  for  three  or  four  days,  to  prevent  a re- 
turn of  the  diforder.  If'the  bleeding  continues,  the  fait  mutt  be 
continued  till  it  is  checked,  but  in  larger  dofes.  1 have  heat  o 
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This  is  not  fo  common  as  the  other  difcharges  of 
blood  which  have  already  been  mentioned  ; . but  it  is 
very  dangerous,  and  requires  particular  attention.  . 

Vomiting  of  blood  is  generally  preceded  by  pain . of 
the  ftomach,'  ficknefs,  and  naufea  ; and  is  accompanied 
with  great  anxiety,  and  frequent  fainting  fits. 

This  difeafe  is  fometimes  periodical ; in  which  cafe  it 
is  lefs  dangerous.  It  often  proceeds  from  an  obftru&ion 
of  the  menfes  in  women  ; and  fometimes  from  the  flop? 
ping  of  the  haemorrhoidal  flux  in  men.  It  may  be  oc- 
cafioned  by  any  thing  that  greatly  ftimulates  or  wounds 
the  ftomach,  as  ftrong  vomits  or  purges,  acrid  poifon* 
fharp  or  hard  fubftances  taken  into  the  ftomach,  &c. 
It  is  often  the  eflfcft  of  obftrudiions  in  the  liver,  the 
fpleen,  or  fome  of  the  other  vifcera.  It  may  likewife 
proceed  from  external  violence,  as  blows  or  bruifes,  or 
from  any  of  the  caufes  which  produce  inflammation.  In 
hyfteric  women,  vomiting  of  blood  is  a very  common, 
but  by  no  means  a dangerous  fymptom. 

A great  part  of  the  danger  in  this  difeafe  arifes  from 
the  extravafated  blood  lodging  in  the  bowels,  and  be- 
coming putrid,  by  which  means  a dyfentery  or  putrid 
fever  may  be  occafioned.  The  beft  way  of  preventing 
this,  is  to  keep  the  body  gently  open,  by  frequently  ex- 
hibiting emolument  clyfters.  Purges  muft  not  be  given 
till  the  difcharge  is  ftopt,  other  wife  they  will  irritate  the 
ftomach,  and  increafe  the  diforder.  All  the  food  and 
drink  muft  be  of  a mild  cooling  nature,  and  taken  in 


feveral  inftances  in  which  two  table-fpoonfuls  were  taken  at  on* 
time  for  feveral  days.” 

“ It  fometimes  excites  at  ficknefs  at  the  ftomach,  and  never  fail|t 
to  produce  a burning  fenfation  in  the  throat  in  its  pafiage  inta  the 
ftomach,  and  confiderable  thirft  afterwards  ” 

“ I have  found  this  remedy  to  fucceed  equally  well  in  hsemorrhageg, 
whether  they  were  aftive . or  pafiive,  or  whether  they  occurred  in 
young  or  in  old  people.”— Medical  Inquiries,  Sec.  vol.  i. 

A.  P.  B. 

Z 3 fmall 
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fmall  quantities.  Even  drinking  cold  water  has  fome- 
times  proved  a remedy,  but  it  will  fucceed  better  when 
fharpened  with  the  weak  fpirits  of  vitriol.  When  there 
are  figns  of  an  inflammation,  bleeding  may  be  neceflary ; 
but  the  patient’s  weaknefs  will  feldom  permit  it.  Opiates 
may  be  of  ufe ; but  they  muft  be  given  in  very  fmall 
doles,  as  four  or  five  drops  of  liquid  laudanum  twice  or 
thrice  a-day. 

After  the  difcharge  is  over,  as  the  patient  is  generally 
troubled  with  gripes,  occafioned  by  the  acrimony  of  the 
blood  lodged  in  the  inteftines,  gentle  purges  will  be  ne- 
ceflary *. 

OF  BLOODY  URINE. 

This  is  a difcharge  of  blood  from  the  veflels  of  the 
kidneys  or  bladder,  occafioned  by  their  being  either  en- 
larged, broken,  or  eroded.  It  is  pnore  or  lefs  dangerous 
according  to  the  different  circummmces  which  attend  it. 

When  pure  blood  is  voided  fuddenly,  without  inter- 
ruption and  without  pain,  it  proceeds  from  the  kidneys  ; 
but  if  the  blood  be  in  fmall  quantity,  of  a dark  colour, 
and  emitted  with  heat  and  pain  about  the  bottom  of  the 
belly,  it.  proceeds  from  the  bladder.  When  bloody  urine 
is  occafioned  by  a rough  ftone  defcending  from  the 
kidneys  to  the  bladder,  which  wounds  the  ureter , it  is 
attended  with  a {harp  pain  in  the  back,  and  difficulty  of 
making  w ater.  If  the  coats  of  the  bladder  are  hurt  by 
a ftone,  .and  the  bloody  urine  follows,  it  ri  attended,, 
with  the  molt  acute  pain,  and  a previous  ftoppage  of. 
mine.;  *.  - > 

Bloody  urine  may,  likewife,  be  occafioned  by  falls, 
blows,  theTifting  or  carrying  of  heavy  burdens,  hard 
riding,  or  £ny  viplent  motion.  It  may  alfo  proceed  from 
ulcers  of  the  bladder,  from  a ftone  lodged  in  the  kidneys, 
or  from  violent  purges,  or  fharp  diuretic  medicines, 
efperially  cantharid'es. 

*.  Vomit  r.g  of  blood  may  frequently  be  cured  by  the  adriiiniftra- 
tion  of  an  adlive  purgative,  as  ten  or  fifteen  grains  of  the  flomach 
I ill  at  bed-time  for  thicc  or  four  nights  fucceflively.  A.  P.  b. 

Bloody 
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Bloody  urine  is  always  attended  with  fome  degree  of 
danger  : but  it  is  peculiarly  fo  when  mixed  with  purulent 
matter,  as  this  {hews  an  ulcer  fomewhere  in  the  urinary 
paffages.  Sometimes  this  difcharge  proceeds  from  ex- 
cels of  blood,  in  which  cafe  it  is  rather  to  be  confidered 
as  a falutary  evacuation  than  a difeafe.  If  the  difcharge, 
however,  be  very  great,  it  may  wafte  the  patient’s 
{Length,  and  occafion  an  ill  habit  of  body,  a dropfv,  cv 
a confumption. 

The  treatment  of  this  diforder  mult  be  varied  accord* 
ing  to  the  different  caufes  from  which  it  proceeds. 

When  it  is  owing  to  a done  in  the  bladder,  the  cure 
depends  upon  an  operation,  a description  of  which  would 
be  foreign  to  our  purpofe. 

If  it  be  attended  with  a plethora,  and  fymptoms  of 
inflammation,  bleeding  will  be  ueceffary.  The  body 
muff  likewife  be  kept  open  by  emollient  clyfters,  or 
cooling  purgative  medicines ; as  cream  of  tartar,  rhubarb, 
manna,  or  final  1 dofcs  of  lenitive  electuary. 

When  bloody  urine  proceeds  from  a diffolved  Hate 
of  the  blood,  it  is  commonly  the  fymptoms  of  fome  ma- 
lignant difeafe  ; as  the  fmall-pox,  a putrid  fever,  or  the 
like.  In  this  cafe  the  patient’s  life  depends  on  the  liberal 
ufe  of  the  Peruvian  bark,  wine  and  acids,  as  has  already 
been  {hewn. 

When  there  is  reafon  to  fufpect  an  ulcer  in  the  kid- 
neys or  bladder,  the  patient’s  diet  muff  be  cool,  and  his 
drink  of  a foft,  healing,  balfamic  quality,  as  decodtions 
of  mai  fh  mallow  roots  with  liquorice,  folutions  of  gum- 
arabic,  &c.  Three  ounces  of  marfh-mallow  roots,  and 
half  an  ounce  of  liquorice,  may  be  boiled  in  two  Englijh 
quarts  of  wrater  to  one  ; twoouncesjot  gum-arabic,  and 
half  aft  ounce  of  purified  nitre,  may  be  diffolved  in  the 
ftrained  liquor,  and  a tea-cupful  of  it  taken  four  or  five 
times  a day. 

I he  early  ufe  of  affringents  in  this  difeafe  has  often 
bad  confequences.  When  the  flux  is  flopped  too  loon, 
the  grumous  blood,  by  being  confined  in  the  veffels,  may 
produce  inllammati  ns,  abfeefs,  and  ulcers.  If,  however, 
the  cafe  be  urgent,  or  the  patient  feems  to  fuffer  from 

Z.  4 v the 
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the  lofs  of  blood,  gentle  aftringents  may  be  neceflary. 
In  this  cafe  the  patient  may  take  three  or  four  ounces  of 
lime-water,  with  half  an  ounce  of  the  tintture  of  Peruvian 
bark,  three  times  a-day  ; or  he  may  take  an  ounce  or 
two  of  the  conferve  of  rofes  three  or  four  times  a-day, 
drinking  a tea-cupful  of  the  tincture  of  rofes  after  it ; 
or  if  ftronger  flyptics  be  neceflary,  a dram  of  Armenian 
bole  in  a cup  of  whey  may  be  taken  three  or  four  times 
a-day. 

OF  THE  DYSENTERY,  OR  BLOODY  FLUX. 

This  difeafe  prevails  in  the  fpring  and  autumn.  It  is 
molt  common  in  marfhy  counties,  where,  after  hot  and 
dry  fummers,  it  is  apt  to  become  epidemic.  Perfons 
are  mofl  liable  to  it  who  are  much  expofed  to  the  night- 
air,  or  who  live  in  places  where  the  air  is  confined  and 
unwholefome.  Hence  it  often  proves  fatal  in  camps, 
onfhipboard,  in  jails,  hofpitals,  and  fuch  like  places. 

CAUSES. The  dyfentery  may  be  occafioned  by 

any  thing  that  obftrutls  the  perfpiration,  or  renders  the 
humours  putrid  ; as  damp  beds,  wet  clothes,  unwhole- 
fome diet,  bad  air,  &c.  But  it  is  mofl;  frequently  com- 
municated by  infe&ion.  This  ought  to  make  people 
extremely  cautious  in  going  near  fuch  perfons  as  labour 
under  the  difeafe.  Even  the  fmell  of  the  patient’s  ex- 
crements has  been  known  to  communicate  the  infe&ion. 

SYMPT OMS. It  is  known  by  a flux  of  the  belly, 

attended  by  violent  pain  of  the  bowels,  a conftant  incli- 
nation to  go  to  ftool,  and  generally  more  or  lefs  blood  in 
the  ftools.  It  begins,  like  other  fevers,  with  chilnefs, 
lofs  of  flrength,  a quick  pulfe,  great  thirft,  and  an  incli- 
nation to  vomit.  The  flools  are  at  firft  greafy  and 
frothy,  afterwards  they  are  ftreaked  with  blood,  and  at 
laft  have  frequently  the  appearance  of  pure  blood,  mixed 
with  fmall  filaments  refeinbling  bits  of  fkin.  Worms 
are  fometimes  pafled  both  upwards  and  downwards 
through  the  whole  courfe  of  the  difeafe.  When  the 
patient  goes  to  ftool,  he  feels  a bearing  down,  as  if  the 
whole  bowels  were  falling  out,  and  fometimes  a part  of 
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the  inteftine  is  a&ually  protruded,  which  proves  ex- 
ceeding troublefome,  efpecially  in  children.  Flatulency 
is  likewife  a troublefome  fymptom,  efpecially  towards 
the  end  of  the  difeafe. 

This  difeafe  may  be  diftihguiftied  from  a diarrheea,  or 
loofenefs,  by  the  acute  pain  of  the  bowels,  and  the  blood 
which  generally  appears  in  the  (tools.  It  niay  be  diftin- 
guidied  from  the  cholera  morbus  by  its  not  being  attended 
with  fuch  violent  and  frequent  fits  of  vomiting,.  &c. 

When  the  dyfentery  attacks  the  old,  the  delicate,  or 
fuch  as  have  been  wafted  by  the  gout,  the  fcurvy,  or 
other  lingering  difeafes,  it  generally  proves  fatal.  Vo- 
miting and  hiccuping  are  bad  figns,  as  they  (hew  an  in- 
flammation of  the  ftomach.  W hen  the  ftools  are  green, 
black,  or  have  an  exceeding  difagreeable  cadaverous 
fmell,  the  danger  is  very  great,  as  it  (hews  the  difeafe  to 
be  of  the  putrid  kind.  It  is  an  unfavourable  fymptom 
when  clyfters  are  immediately  returned ; but  dill  more 
fo  when  the  paflage  is  fo  obftinately  (hut,  that  they  can- 
not be  injected.  A feeble  pulfe,  coldnefs  of  the  extre- 
mities, with  difficulty  of  fwallowing,  and  convulfions, 
are  figns  of  approaching  death. 

REGIMEN. Nothing  is  of  more  importance  in 

this  difeafe  than  cleanlinefs.  It  contributes  greatly  to 
the  recovery  of  the  patient,  and  no  lefs  to  the  fafety  of 
fuch  as  attend  him.  In  all  contagious  difeafes  the  dan- 
ger is  increafed,  and  the  infection  fpread,  by  the  neglect 
of  cleanlinefs  ; but  in  no  one  more  than  in  this.  Every 
thing  about  the  patient  (hould  be  frequently  changed. 
The  excrement  (hould  never  be  fuffered  to  continue  in 
his  chamber,  but  removed  immediately  and  buried 
under  ground.  A conftant  dream  of  fre(h  air  (hould  be 
admitted  into  the  chamber ; and  it  ought  frequently  to 
be  fprinkled  with  vinegar,  juice  of  lemon,  orfome  other 
ftrong  acids. 

The  patient  muft  not  be  difcouraged,  but  his  fpirits 
kept  up  in  hopes  of  a cure.  Nothing  tends  more  to 
render  any  putrid  difeafe  mortal,  than  the  fears  and  ap- 
prehenfions  of  the  Tick.  All  difeafes  of  this  nature  have 
a ttndency  to  fmk  and  deprefs  the  fpirits,  and  when  that 

is 
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is  increased  by  fears  and  alarms  from  thofe  whom  the 
patient  believes  to  be  perfons  of  fkill,  it  cannot  fail  to 
have  the  woilt  effe£t. 

A flannel  waiftcoat  worn  next  the  (kin  has  often  a 
very  good  effect  in  the  dyfentery.  This  promotes  the 
perforation  without  over-heating  the  body.  Great 
caution,  however,  is  neceflfary  in  leaving  it  oft'.  I have 
often  known  a dyfentery  brought  on  by  imprudently 
throwing  off  a flannel  waiftcoat  before  the  feafon  was 
fu'fftciently  warm.  For  whatever  purpofe  this  piece  of 
drefs  is  worn,  it  fhould  never  be  left  off  but  in  a warm 
feafon. 

In  this  difeafe  the  greateft  attention  mud  be  paid  to 
the  patient’s  diet.  Fleftt,  fifh,  and  every  thing  that  has 
a tendency  to  turn  putrid  or  rancid  on  the  ftomach,  muff 
be  abftained  from.  Apples  boiled  in  milk,  water-pap, 
and  plain  light  pudding,  with  broth  made  of  the  gelati- 
nous parts  of  animals,  may  conftitute  the  principal  part 
of  the  patient’s  food.  Gelatinous  broth  not  only  anfwers 
the  purpofe  of  food,  but  likewife  a medicine.  I have 
often  known  dyfenteries,  which  were  not  of  a putrid 
nature,  cured  by  it,  after  pompous  medicines  had 
proved  ineffe&ua}  *. 

Another  kind  of  food  very  proper  in  the  dyfentery, 
which  may  be  ufed  by  fueh  as  cannot  take  the  broth 
mentioned  above,  is  made  by  boiling  a few  handfuls  ol 

* The  manner  of  making  this  broth  is,  to  take  a fhcep’s  head  and 
feet,  wbh  the  fkin  upon  them,  and  to  burn  the  wool  off  with  a hot 
iron  ; afterwards  to  boil  them  till  the  broth  is  quite  a jelly.  A 
little  cinnamon  or  mace  may  be  added,  to  give  the  broth  an  agree- 
able flavour,  and  the  patient  may  take  a little  of  it  warm  with  toalted 
bread  three  or  four  times  a-day.  A clyfter  of  it  may  likewife  be 
given  twice  a- day.  Suph  ag  cannot  ufe  broth  made  in  this  way, 
may  have  the  head  and  feet  fkinned  ; but  we  have  realon  to  believe 
that  this  injures  the  medicine.  It  is  not  our  bufineis  here  to  *eafon 
upon  the  nature  and  qualities  of  medicine,  otherwife  this  might  be 
fhewn  to  poffels  virtues  every  way  fuited  to  the  cure  of  a dylentery 
which  does  not  proceed  from  a putrid  itate  ef  the  humours.  One 
thing  we  know,  which  is  preferable  to  all  reafoning,  that  whole 
families  have  often  been  cured  by  it,  after  they  had  ufed  many  other 
medicines  in  vain.  It  will,  however,  be  proper  that  the  patient 
take  a vomit,  and  a dofe  or  two  of  rhubarb,  before  he  begins  tqufe 
the  broth.  It  will  likewife  be  neceflary  to  continue  the  ute  of  jt  for 
s confiderable  time,  and  to  make  it  the  principal  food. 
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fine  flour,  tied  in  a cloth,  for  fix  or  feven  hours,  till  it 
-becomes  as  hard  as  (larch.  Two  or  three  table  fpoon- 
fuls  of  this  may  be  grated  down,  and  boiled  in  fuch  a 
quantity  of  new  milk  and  water  as  to  be  of  the  thicknefs 
of  pap.  This  may  be  fweetened  to  the  patient’s  telle, 
and  taken  for  his  ordinary  food  *. 

In  a putrid  dyfentery  the  patient  may  be  allowed  to  eat 
freely  of  mod  kinds  of  good  ripe  fruit;  as  apples,  grapes, 
goofeberries,  “ currant-berries,  (irawbtrries,  he.  Ihefe 
may  either  be  eaten  raw  or  boiled,  with  or  without  milk, 
as  the  patient  qhufes.  The  prejudice  againft  fruit  in 
this  difeafe  i§  fo  great,  that  many  believe  it  to  be  the 
common  caure  of  dyfenteries.  This,  however,  is  an 
egregious  miftake.  Both  reafon  and  experience  (hew, 
that  good  fruit  is  one  of  the  bed  medicines,  both  for  the 
prevention  and  cure  of  the  dyfentery.  Good  fruit  is  in 
every  refpefl  calculated  to  counteract  that  tendency  to 
putrefaction,  from  whence  the  mod  dangerous  kind  of 
dyfentery  proceeds.  The  patient  in  fuch  a cafe  ought 
therefore  to  be  allowed  to  eat  as  much  fruit  as  he  pleafes, 
provided  it  be  ripe  f. 

* The  learned  and  humane  Dr.  Rutherford,  late  profefTor  of  me- 
dicine in  the  univerfity  of  Edinburgh,  ufed  to  mention  this  food  in 
his  public  leftures  with  great  encomiums.  He  diredted  it  to  be  made 
by  tying  a pound  or  two  of  the  fined  flour,  as  tight  as  pofiible,  in 
a linen  rag,  afterwards  to  dip  it  frequently  in  water,  and  to  dridge 
the  outfide  with  flour  till  a cake  or  cruft  was  formed  around  it, 
which  prevents  the  water  from  foaking  into  it  while  boiling.  It  i* 
then  to  be  boiled  till  it  becomes  a hard  dry  mafs,  as  direCled  above. 
This,  when  mixed  with  milk  and  water,  will  not  only  anfwer  the 
purpofe  of  food,  but  may  likewife  be  given  in  clyfters. 

•f  I lately  faw  a young  man  who  had  been  feized  with  a dyfentery 
in  North  America.  Many  things  had  been  tried  there  for  his  relief, 
but  to  no  purpofe.  At  length,  tired  out  with  difappointtnents  from 
medicine,  and  reduced  to  fkin  and  bone,  he  came  over  to  Britain, 
rather  with  a view  to  die  among  his  relations,  than  with  any  hopes 
of  a cure.  After  taking  fundry  medicines  here  with  no  better  fuc- 
cefs  than  abroad,  I adviled  him  to  leave  off  the  ufe  of  drugs,  and  to 
truft  entirely  to  a diet  of  milk  and  fruits,  with  gentle  exercim.  Straw- 
berries wa6  the  only  fruit  he  could  procure  at  that  feafon.  Thefe  he 
ate  with  milk  twice  and  fometimes  thrice  a-day.  The  confequence 
was,  that  in  u fhort  time  his  ftools  were  reduced  from  upwards  of 
twenty  in  a-day,  to  three  or  four,  and  fometimes  not  fo  many.  He 
ufed  tlie  other  fruits  as  they  came  iq,  ai  d was  in  a few  weeks  fo  well 
as  to  leave  that  part  of  the  country  where  I was,  with  a view  to  retura 
to  America, 
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The  moft  proper  drink  in  this  diforder  is  whey.  The 
dyfentery  has  often  been  cured  by  the  ufe  of  clear  whey 
alone.  It  may  be  taken  both  for  drink,  and  in  form  of 
clyfter.  When  whey  cannot  be  had,  barley-water 
fharpened  with  cream  of  tartar  may  be  drank,  or  a de- 
coclion  of  barley  and  tamarinds ; two  ounces  of  the 
former  and  one  of  the  latter  may  be  boiled  in  two  En- 
glifh  quarts  of  water  to  one.  Warm  water,  water-gruel, 
or  water  wherein  hot  iron  has  been  frequently  quenched, 
are  all  very  proper,  and  may  be  drank  in  turns.  Camo- 
mile-tea, if  the  ftomach  will  bear  it,  is  an  exceeding 
proper  drink.  It  both  ftrengthens  the  ftomach,  and 
by  its  antifeptic  quality  tends  to  prevent  a mortification 
of  the  bowels. 

MEDICINE. At  the  beginning  of  this  difeafe  it 

is  always  neceffary  tocleanfe  the  firlt  paffages.  For  this 
purpofe  a vomit  of  ipecacuanha  mull  be  given,  and 
wrought  ofF  with  weak  camomile  tea.  Strong  vomits 
are  feldom  necefl'ary  here.  A fcruple,  or  at  moft  half  a 
drachm,  of  ipecacuanha,  is  generally  fufficient  for  an 
adult,  and  fome times  a very  few  grains  will  fuffice.  The 
day  after  the  vomit,  half  a drachm,  or  two  fcruples  of  rhu- 
barb, muff  be  taken  ; or,  what  will  anfwer  the  purpofe 
rather  better,  an  ounce,  or  an  ounce  and  a half,  of  Epfom 
falts.  This  dofe  may  be  repeated  every  other  day  for 
two  or  three  times.  Aftei  wards  fmall  dofes  of  ipeca- 
cuanha may  be  taken  for  fome  time.  Two  or  three 
grains  of  the  powder  may  be  mixed  in  a table-fpoonful 
of  the  fyrup  of  poppies,  and  taken  three  times  a-day. 

Thefe  evacuations,  and  the  regimen  preferibed  above, 
will  often  be  fufficient  to  effedt  a cure.  Should  it,  how- 
ever, happen  otherwife,  the  following  aftringent  medi- 
cines may  be  ufed  : 

A clylter  of  ftarch  or  fat  mutton  broth,  with  thirty 
or  forty  drops  of  liquid  laudanum  in  it,  may  be  admi- 
niftered  twice  a-day.  At  the  fame  time  an  ounce  of 
gum-arabic,  and  half  an  ounce  of  gum-tr-agacanth,  may 
be  diffolved  in  an  Englifh  pint  of  barley  water,  over  a 
flow  fire,  and  a table  lpoonful  of  it  taken  every  hour. 

If  thefe  have  not  the  defired  effea,  the  patient  may 
take,  four  times  & day,  about  the  bulk  of  a nutmeg  of 
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the  Japonic  confection,  drinking  after  it  a tea-cupful  of 

the  decoftion  of  logwood  * . 

Perfons  who  have  been  cured  of  this  difeafe  are  very 
liable  to  relapfe  ; to  prevent  which,  great  circumlpe&ion 
with  refpett  to  diet  is  neceffary.  The  patient  muff  ab- 
ftain  from  all  fermented  liquors,  except  now  and  then  a 
glafs  of  good  wine  ; but  he  muft  drink  no  kind  of  malt 
liquor.  He  fhould  likewife  abftain  from  animal  food, 
as  fifh  and  fiefh,  and  live  principally  on  milk  and  vege- 
tables. 

Gentle  exercife  and  wholefome  air  are  likewife  of 
importance.  The  patient  fhould  go  to  the  country  as 
foon  as  his  ftrength  will  permit,  and  fhould  take  exer- 
cife daily  on  horfeback,  or  in  a carriage.  He  may  like- 
wife  ufe  bitters  infufed  in  wine  or  brandy,  and  may 
drink  twice  a-day  a gill  of  lime-water  mixed  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  new  milk. 

When  dyfenteries  prevail,  we  would  recommend  a 
ftrift  attention  to  cleanlinefs,  a fpare  ufe  of  animal  food, 
and  the  free  ufe  of  found  ripe  fruits,  and  other  vege- 
tables. The  night-air  is  to  be  carefully  avoided,  and 
all  communication  with  the  fick.  Bad  fmells  are  like- 
wife to  be  fhunned,  efpecially  thofe  which  arife  from 
putrid  animal  fubflances.  The  neceffaries  where  the 
fick  go  are  carefully  to  be  avoided. 

When  the  firfl  fymptoms  of  the  dyfentery  appear,  the 
patient  ought  immediately  to  take  a vomit,  to  go  to  bed, 
and  drink  plentifully  of  weak  warm  liquor,  to  promote 
a fweat.  This,  with  a dofe  or  two  of  rhubarb  at  the 
beginning,  would  often  carry  off  the  difeafe.  In  coun- 
tries where  dyfenteries  prevail,  we  would  advife  fuch  as 
are  liable  to  them,  to  take  either  a vomit  or  a purge 
every  fpring  or  autumn,  as  a preventive. 

There  are  fundry  other  fluxes  of  the  belly,  as  the 
LIEN^ERY  and  CCELIAC  PASSION,  which, though 
lefs  dangerous  than  the  dyfentery,  yet  merit  confidera- 
tion.  1 hefe  difeafes  generally  proceed  from  a relaxed 
ftate  of  the  fhomach  and  inteffines,  which  is  fometimes 

* See  Appendix,  Dccodion  of  Logwood. 

fo 
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fo  great,  that  the  food  palTes  through  them  with  hardly 
any  fenfible  alteration  ; and  the  patient  dies  merely 
from  the  want  of  nourifliment. 

When  the  lientery  or  cceliac  palhon  fucceed  to  a dy- 
fentery, the  cafe  is  bad.  They  are  always  dangerous 
in  old  age,  efpecially  when  the  conflitution  has  been 
broken  by  excefs  or  acute  difeafes.  If  the  (tools  be  very 
frequent  and  quite  crude,  the  third:  great,  with  little 
urine,  the  mouth  ulcerated,  and  the  face  marked  with 
fpots  of  different  colours,  the  danger  is  very  great. 

The  treatment  of  the  patient  is  in  general  the  fame 
as  in  the  dyfentery.  In  all  obffinate  fluxes  of  the  belly, 
the  cure  muff  be  attempted,  by  firft  cleanfing  the  fto- 
mach  and  bowels  with  gentle  vomits  and  purges  ; after- 
wards fuch  a diet  as  has  a tendency  to  heal  and  flrengthen 
the  bowels,  with  opiates  and  aflringent  medicines,  will 
generally  complete  the  cure. 

The  fame  obfervation  holds  with  refpeft  to  a TE- 
NESMUS, or  frequent  defire  of  going  to  (tool.  This 
difeafe  refembles  the  dyfentery  fo  much,  both  in  its 
fymptoms  and  method  of  cure,  that  we  think  itneedlels 
to  infid  upon  it. 


CHAP.  XXXIV. 
OF  THE  HEAD-ACH. 


A CFIES  and  pains  proceed  from  very  different  caufes, 
**  - and  may  affecl  any  part  of  the  body  ; but  we  (hall 
point  out  thofe  only  which  occur  mod  frequently,  and 
arc  attended  with  the  greatefl  danger. 

When  the  head-ach  is  flight,  and  affe&s  a particular 
part  of  the  head  only,  it  is  called  cephalalgia  ; when  the 
whole  head  is  affected,  cspbalcca  ; and  when  one  fide 
only,  bemicrania . A fixed  pain  in  the  forehead,  which 
may  be  covered  with  the  end  of  the  thumb,  is  called  the 


clavis  hpjlericus. 

There  are  alfo  other  didindtions.  Sometimes  the  pain 

is  internal,  fometimes  external ; fometimes  it  is  an  origi- 
nal 
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nal  difeafe,  and  at  other  times  only  fymptomatic.  When 
the  head-ach  proceeds  from  a hot  bilious  habit,  the  pain 
is  very  acute  and  throbbing,  with  a confiderable  heat  of 
the  part  affected.  When  from  a cold  phlegmatic  habit, 
the  patient  complaints  of  a dull  heavy  pain,  and  has  a 
fenfe  of  coldnefs  in  the  part.  This  kind  of  head-ach  is 
fometimes  attended  with  a degree  of  ffupidity  or  folly. 

Whatever  obftructs  the  free  circulation  of  the  blood 
through  the  veffels  of  the  head,  may  occafion  a head- 
ach.  In  perfons  of  a full  habit,  who  abound  with  blood, 
the  head-ach  often  proceeds  from  the  fuppreffion  of  cuf- 
tomary  evacuations  ; as  bleeding  at  the  nofe,  fw^ating 
of  the  feet,  &c.  It  may  likewife  proceed  from  any 
caufe  that  determines  a great  flux  of  blood  towards  the 
head  ; as  coldnefs  of  the  extremities,  or  hanging  down 
the  head  for  a long  time.  Whatever  prevents  the  re- 
turn of  the  blood  from  the  head,  will  likewife  occafion 
a head-ach  ; as  looking  long  obliquely  at  any  object, 
wearing  any  thing  tight  about  the  neck,  a new  hat,  or 
the.  like. 

When  a head-ach  proceeds  from  the  ffoppage  of  a 
runnifig  at  the  nofe,  there  is  a heavy,  obtufe,  preiling 
pain  in  the  fore, part  of  the  head,  in  which  there  feems 
to  be  fuch  a weight,  that  the  patient  can  fcarcely  hold 
it  up.  When  it  is  occafioned  by  the  cauftic  matter  of 
the  venereal  difeafe,  it  generally  affedts  the  fkull,  and 
often  produces  a caries  of  the  bones. 

Sometimes  the  head-ach  proceeds  from  the  re- 
pulsion or  retrocefiion  of  the  gout,  the  eryfipelas,  the 
lmall-pox,  mealies,  itch,  or  other  eruptive  difeafes. 
What  is  called  a bs?nicrania  generally  proceeds  from 
crudities  or  indigeftion.  Inanition,  or  emptinefs,  will 
alio  occafion  head-achs.  I have  often  feen  inflances 
ot  this  in  nurfes  who  gave  fuck  too  long,  or  who  did 
not  take  a fufficient  quantity  of  folid  food. 

, There  is  likewife  a mod  violent,  fixed,  conftant,  and 
almoff  intolerable  head-ach,  which  occafions  great  debi- 
lity both  of  body  and  mind,  prevents  fleep,  deftroys  the 
appetite,  caufes  a vertigo , tlimnefs  of  fight,  a noife  in 

the 
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the  ears,  convulfions,  epileptic  fits,  and  fometimes  vo- 
miting,  coftivenefs,  coldnefs  of  the  extremities,  &c. 

1 he  nead-ach  is  often  fymptomatic  in  continual  and 
intermitting  fevers,  efpecially  quartans.  It  is  likewife 
a very  common  fymptom  in  hyfteric  and  hypochondriac 
complaints. 

When  a head-ach  attends  an  acute  fever,  with  pale 
urine,  it  is  an  unfavourable  fymptom.  In  excefiive 
head-achs,  coldnefs  of  the  extremities  is  a bad  fign. 

When  the  difeafe  continues  long,  and  is  very  violent, 
it  often  terminates  in  blindnefs,  an  apoplexy,  deafnefs, 
a •vertigo,,  the  pally,  or  the  epilepfy. 

In  this  difeafe  the  cool  regimen  in  general  is  to  be 
obferved.  The  diet  ought  to  confift  of  fuch  emollient 
fubftances  as  will  correft  the  acrimony  of  the  humours, 
and  keep  the  body  open  ; as  apples  boiled  in  milk; 
fpinnage,  turnips,  and  fuclr  like.  The  drink  ought  to  be 
diluting;  as  barley-water,  infufions  of  mild  mucilaginous 
vegetables,  decodtions  of  the  fudorinc  woods,  &c. 
The  feet  and  legs  ought  to  be  kept  warm,  and  fre- 
quently bathed  in  lukewarm  water  ; the  head  fhould 
be  fhaved,  and  bathed  with  water  and  vinegar.  The 
patient  ought,  as  much  as  poflible,  to  keep  in  an  eredt 
polture,  and  not  to  lie  with  his  head  too  low. 

When  the  head-ach  is  owing  to  excefs  of  blood,  or 
an  hot  bilious  conftitution,  bleeding  is  neceflitry.  The 
patient  may  be  bled  in  the  jugular  vein,  and  the  opera- 
tion repeated  if  there  be  occafion.  Cupping  alfo,  or 
the  application  of  leeches  to  the  temples,  and  behind 
the  ears,  will  be  of  fervi.ce  ; afterwards  a bliftering 
plafter  may  be  applied  to  the  neck,  behind  the  ears, 
or  to  any  part  of  the  head  that  is  molt  aftedted.  In 
fome  cafes  it  will  be  proper  to  blifter  the  whole  head. 

In  perfons  of  a grofs  habit,  iflues,  or  perpetual  bhfiers, 
Will  be  of  fervice.  The  body  ought  likewife  to  be  kept 
open  by  gentle  laxatives. 

But  when  the  head-ach.  proceeds  from  a copious  viti- 
ated ferum , ftagnating  in  the  membranes,  either  within 
or  without  the  ikull,  with  a dull,  heavy,  continual  pain, 

o which 
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which  will  neither  yield  to  bleeding  nor  gentle  laxatives* 
then  more  powerful  purgatives  are  necelfary,  as  pills^ 
made  of  aloes,  refin  of  jalap,  or  the  like*  It  will  alfo 
be. necelfary  in  this  cafe  to  blifter  the  whole  head,  and 
to  keep  the  back-part  of  tire  neck  open  for  a confider- 
able  time  by  a perpetual  blifter. 

When  the  head-ach  is  occafioned  by  the  ftoppage  of 
a running  at  the  nofe,  the  patient  Ihould  frequently 
fmell  to  a bottle  of  volatile  falts  ; he  may  likewife  take 
fnuff,  or  any  thing  that  will  irritate  the  nofe,  fo  as  to 
promote  a difcharge  from  it  $ as  the  herb  maftich, 
ground  ivy,  &c. 

A hemicrania , efpecially  a periodical  one,  is  generally 
owing  to  a foulnefs  of  the  ftomach*  for  which  gentle 
vomits  muft  be  adminiftered,  as  alfo  purges  of  rhubarb. 
After  the  bowels  have  been  fufficiently  cleared,  chaly- 
beate waters,  and  fuch  bitters  as  ftrengthen  the  ftomach, 
will  be  necelfary.  A periodical  head-ach  has  been 
cured  by  wearing  a piece  of  flannel  over  the  forehead 
during  the  night. 

When  the  head-ach  ariles  from  a vitiated  ftate  of  the 
humours,  as  in  the  fcurvy  and  venereal  difeafe,  the 
patient,  after  proper  evacuations,  muft  drink  freely  of 
the  decodtion  of  woods,  or  the  deeodtion  of  farfaparilla, 
with  raifins  and  liquorice  *.  Thefe,  if  duly  perfifted’ 
in,  will  produce  very  happy  effedts.  When  a col- 
lection of  matter  is  felt  under  the  Ikin,  it  muft  be  dif- 
charged  by  an  incifion,  otherwife  it  will  render  the 
bone  carious. 

When  the  head-ach  is  fo  intolerable  as  to  endanger 
the  patient’s  life,  or  is  attended  with  continual  watching 
and  delirium,  recourfe  muft  be  had  to  opiates.  Thefe, 
after  proper  evacuations  by  clyfters,  or  mild  purgatives, 
may  be  applied  both  externally  and  internally.  The 
affected  part  may  be  rubbed  with  Bate’s  anodyne  bal- 
fam,  or  a cloth  dipped  in  it  may  be  applied  to  the  part. 
Ihe  patient  may,  at  the  fame  time,  take  twenty  drops 
of  laudanum,  in  a cup  of  valerian  or  penny-royal  tea, 

* See  Appendix,  Decofiion  of  Sarfdparilta. 
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twice  or  thrice  a-day.  This  is  only  to  be  done  in  cafe 
of  extreme  pain.  Proper  evacuations  ought  always  to 
accompany  and  follow  the  ufe  of  opiates 

When  the  patient  cannot  bear  the  lofs  of  blood,  his 
feet  ought  frequently  to  be  bathed  in  lukewarm  water, 
and  well  rubbed  with  a coarfe  cloth.  Cataplafms  with 
muftard  or  horfe-radifh  ought  likewife  to  be  applied  to 
them.  This  courle  is  peculiarly  neceffary  when  the  pain 
proceeds  from  a gouty  humour  affctfing  the  head. 

When  the  head-ach  is  occafioned  by  great  heat,  hard 
labour,  or  violent  exercife  of  any  kind,  it  may  be  al- 
layed by  cooling  medicines  ; as  the  faline  draughts  with 
nitre,  and  the  like. 

A little  aether,  dropt  into  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and 
applied  to  the  forehead,  will  fometimes  remove  a vio- 
lent head-ach. 

OF  THE  TOOTH-ACH. 

This  difeafe  is  fo  well  known,  that  it  needs  no  de~ 
fcription.  It  has  great  affinity  with  the  rheumatifm, 
and  often  fucceeds  pains  of  the  fhoulders  and  other 
parts  of  the  body. 

It  may  proceed  from  obflru&ed  pcrfpiration,  or  any 
of  the  other  caufes  of  inflammation.  1 have  often 
known  the  tooth-ach  occafioned  by  negle&ing  fome 
part  of  the  ufual  coverings  of  the  head,  by  fitting  with 
the  head  bare  near  an  open  window,  or  expofmg  ic  to  a 
draught  of  cold  air.  Food  or  drink  taken  either  too 
hot  or  too  cold,  is  very  hurtful  to  the  teeth.  Great 
quantities  of  fugar,  or  other  fweet-meats,  are  likewife 
hurtful.  Nothing  is  more  deftructive  to  the  teeth  than 
cracking  nuts,  or  chewing  any  kind  of  hard  fubftances. 
Picking  the  teeth  with  pins,  needles,  or  any  thing  that 
nkiy  hurt  the  enamel  with  which  they  are  covered. 

When  the  pain  is  very  violent,  and  does  not  yield  to  fniall 
dofes  of  laudanum,  the  quantity  may  be  increafed.  I have  known 
a patient  in  extreme  pain  take  three  hundred  drops  in  twenty-four 
hours ; but  fuch  dofes  ought  only  to  be  adminiltered  by  a perfon 
of  /kill 
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doe’s  great  mifchief,  as  the  tooth  is  fare  to  be  fpoiled 
whenever  the  air  gets  into  it.  Breeding  women  are 
very  fubjeft  to  the  tooth-ach,  efpecially  during  the.firft 
three  or  four  months  of  pregnancy.  The  tooth  ach 
often  proceeds  from  fcorbutic  humours  affe&ing  the 
gums.  In  this  cafe  the  teeth  are  fometimes  wafted,  and 
fall  out  without  any  eonfiderable  degree  of  pain.  The 
more  immediate  caufe  of  the  tooth-ach  is  a rotten  or 
carious  tooth. 

In  order  to  relieve  the  tooth-ach,  we  mult  firft'  endea- 
vour to  leffen  the  flux  of  humours  to  the  part. affe&ed. 
This  may  be  done  by  mild  purgatives,  fcarifying  the 
gums,  or  applying  leeches  to  them,  and  bathing  the 
feet  frequently  with  warm  water.  The  p'erfpi ration 
ought  Iikewife  to  be  promoted,  by  drinking  freely  of 
weak  w'ineAvhey,  or  other  diluting  liquors,  with  fmali 
dofes  of  nitre.  Vomits  too  have  often  an  exceeding 
good  eftedt  in  the  tooth-ach.  It  is  feldom  fafe  to  ad- 
minifter  opiates,  or  any  kind  of  heating  medicines,  or 
even  to  draw  a tooth,  till'  proper  evacuations  have  been 
premifed  ; and  thefe  alone  will  often  effeft  the  cure. 

If  this  fail,  and  the  pain  and  inflammation  ftill  in- 
creafe,  a fuppuration  may  be  expefted,  to  promote 
which  a toafted  fig  fhoulcl  be  held  between  the  gum 
and  the  cheek;  bags  filled  w-ith  'boiled  camomile- 
flowers,  flowers  of  elder,  or  the  like,  may  be  applied 
near  the  part  afledted,  with  as  great  a degree  of  warmth 
as  the  patient  can  bear,  and  renewed  as  they  grow 
cool : the  patient  may  Iikewife  receive  the  fleams  of 
warm  water  into  his  mouth,  through  an  inverted  fui- 
nel,  or  by  holding  his  head  over  the  mouth  of  a por- 
ringer filled  with  warm  water.  Gargles  are  Iikewife  of 
ufe  to  promote  a difcharge.  Rob  of  elder  diflolved  in 
fmali  beer  makes  a very  proper  gargle,  or  an  in’fufion 
of  fage  or  mulberry  leaves. 

Such  things  as  promote  the  difcharge  of  faliva,  or 
caufe  the  patient  to  fpit,  are  generally  of  fervice.  For 
this  purpofe,  bitter,  hot,  or  pungent  vegetables  may  be 
chewed  ; as  gentian,  calamus  aromaticus,  or  pellitory 
of  Spain.  Allen  recommends  the  root  of  yellow  water 
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flower-de-luce  in  this  cafe.  This  root  may  either  he 
rubbed  upon  the  tooth,  or  a little  of  it  chewed.  Brookes 
fays,  he  hardly  ever  knew  it  fail  to  cure  the  tooth-ach. 
It  ought,  however,  to  be  ufed  with  caution. 

Many  other  herbs,  roots,  and  feeds,  are  recommended 
for  curing  the  tooth-ach  ; as  the  leaves  or  roots  of 
millcfoil  or  yarrow  chewed,  tobacco  fmoked  or  chewed, 
ftaves-acre,  or  the  feeds  of  muftard  chewed,  &c.  Thefe 
bitter,  hot,  and  pungent  things,  by  occafioning  a 
greater  flow  of  faliva , frequently  give  eafe  in  the 
tooth-adh. 

Opiates  often  relieve  the  tooth-ach.  For  this  purpofe, 
a little  cotton  wet  with  laudanum  may  be  held  between 
the  teeth  ; or  a piece  of  llicking-plafter,  about  the  big- 
nefs  of  a {hilling,  with  a bit  of  opium  in  the  middle  of 
it*  of  a fize  not  to  prevent  the  flicking  of  the  other, 
may  be  laid  on  the  temporal  artery,  where  the  pulfation 
is  mofl  fimfible.  De  la  Motte  affirms,  that  there  are 
few  cafes  wherein  this  will  not  give  relief.  If  there  be 
a hollow  tooth,  a fmall  pill  made  of  equal  parts  of 
eamphire  and  opium,  ©r  a fmall  piece  of  afafsetida,  put 
into  the  hollow,  is  often  beneficial.  When  this  can- 
not be  had,  the  hollow  tooth  may  be  filled  with  gum 
maftich,  wax,  lead,  cork,  or  any  fubftance  that  will 
flick  in  it,  and  keep  out  the  external  air. 

Few  applications  give  more  relief  in  the  tooth-ach 
than  bliftering-plafters.  Thefe  may  be  applied  between 
the  (boulders ; but  they  have  the  beft  effect  when  put 
behind  the  ears,  and  made  fo  large  as  to  cover  a great 
part  of  the  lower  jaw.  Burning  the  nerve  within  the 
affeded  tooth  with  a hot  iron,  has  frequently  given 
-eafe  j but  this  operation  ought  to  be  performed  with 
care. 

After  all,  when  a tooth  is  carious,  it  is  often  impoffi- 
ble  to  remove  the  pain  without  extrading  it ; and  as  a 
fpoiled  tooth  never  becomes  found  again,  it  is  prudent 
to  draw  it  foon,  lelt  it  fhould  affed  the  reft.  Tooth- 
drawing,  like  bleeding,  is  very  much  pradifed  by  me- 
chanics, as  well  as  perfons  of  the  medical  profeffion. 
The  operation,  however,  is  not  without  danger,  and 
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ought  always  to  be  performed  with  care.  A perfon 
unacquainted  with  the  ftrufture  of  the  parts,  will  be 
in  danger  of  hurting  the  jaw-bone,  or  of  drawing  a 
found  tooth  inftead  of  a rotten  one  When  a found 
tooth  has  been  drawn,  if  it  be  replaced  immediately, 
it  will  grow  in  again ; and  it  is  now  a pra&ice  to  draw 
a rotten  tooth  and  put  a found  one  from  another  perfon 
in  its  room  f. 

When  the  tooth-ach  returns  periodically,  and  the 
pain  chiefly  afle&s  the  gums,  it  may  be  cored  by  the 
bark. 

Some  pretend  to  have  found  great  benefit  in  the 
tooth-aeh,  from  the  application  of  an  artificial  magnet 
to  the  affetted  tooth.  We  fha.ll  not  attempt  to  account 
for  its  .mode  of  operation ; but,  if  it  be  found  to 
anfwer,  though  only  in  particular  cafes,  it  certainly 
deferves  a trial,  as  it  is  attended  with  no  expence,  and 
cannot  do  any  harm.  Ele&ricity  has  likewife  beem 
recommended,  and  particular  inftruments  have  been 
invented  for  fending  a fhock  through  the  affefited 
tooth. 

Perfons  who  have  returns  of  the  tooth-ach  at  certain 
feafons,  as  fpring  and  aurumn,  might  often  prevent  it 
by  taking  a purge  at  thefe  times. 

Keeping  the  teeth  clean  has  no  doubt  a tendency  to 
prevent  the  tooth-aeh.  The  befl  method  of  doing  this 
is  to  walk  them  daily  with  fait  and  water,  a decoction 
of  the  bark,  or  with  cold  water  alone.  All  brufhing 
and  fcraping  of  the  teeth  is  dangerous,  and,  unlefs  it  be 
performed  with  great  care,  does  mifehief. 

Of  all  the  aches  and  pains  incident  to  the  human 
body,  I do  not  fcnow  of  one  more  diftrefling  than  the 
tooth-ach.  It  is  not,  indeed,  dangerous ; but  it  fo 

* i his  may  always  be  prevented  by  the  -operator  ftriking  upon 
tlie  teeth  with  any  piece  of  metal,  as  this  never  fails  to  excite  the 
pain  in  the  carious  tooth. 

t his  pra&ice  has  for  years  been  totally  relinquifhed,  in  corlfe- 
quence  of  the  dangerous  difeafes  that  were  found  to  refult  from 
bringing  the  living  parts  of  two  different  animal  bodiei  into  intimate 
union  with  each  other.  A.  P.  B. 
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much  difturbs  and  deranges  every  function,  as  to  render 
the  greateft  man  incapable  of  thinking  or  aCling  with 
propriety.  . 1 know  of  many  things  that  will  eafe  the 
raging  pain  for  the  moment,  but  none  that  will  cure 
it,  where  the  tooth  is  carious.  In  this  cale,  I would 
always  recommend  the  extraction  of  the  unfound 
tooth,  rather  than  to  endure  the  pain  for  year's,  and  be 
obliged  to  fubmit  to  the  operation  at  lad.  It  is  to  be 
remembered  that  a decayed  tooth  can  never  get  better, or 
become  found  ; and  that,  by  being  left  in,  it  only  tends 
to  vitiate  the  reft,  and  to  do  mifchief.  Great  care  and 
expertnefs,  however,  are  neceflary  in  extracting  it. 

OF  THE  EAR-ACH. 

This  diforder  chiefly  affects  the  membrane  which 
lines  the  inner  cavity  of  the  ear  called  the  meatus  audi- 
lorius.  It  is  often  fo  violent  as  to  bccafion  great  reft- 
leflhefs,  anxiety,  and  even  delirium.  Sometimes  epi- 
leptic fits,  and  other  convulfive  diforders,  have  been 
brought  on  by  extreme  pain  in  the  ear. 

The  ear-ach  may  proceed  from  any  of  the  caufes 
which  produce  inflammation.  It  often  proceeds  from 
a fudden  fuppreflion  of  perfpiration,  or  from  the  head 
being  expofed  to  cold  when  covered  with  fweat.  It 
may  alfo  be  occafioned  by  worms,  or  other  infe&s 
getting  into  the  ear,  or  being  bred  there  ; or  from  any 
hard  body  flicking  in  the  ear.  Sometimes  it  proceeds 
from  the  tranflation  of  morbific  matter  to  the  ear.  This 
o’ften  happens  in  the  decline  of  malignant  fevers,  and 
occafions  deafnt-fs,  which  is  generally  reckoned  a fa* 
vourable  fymptom. 

When  the  ear-ach  proceeds  from  infeCb,  or  any 
hard  body  flicking  in  the  ear,  every  method  inuft  be 
taken  to  remove  them  as  foon  as  pofiible.  The  mem- 
branes may  be  relaxed  by  dropping  into  the  ear  oil  of 
fweet  almonds,  or  olive  oil.  Afterwards  the  patient 
fhould  be  made  to  fneeze,  by  faking  fnuff,  or  forne 
ftrong  fternutatory.  If  this  fliould  not  force  out  the 
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body,  it  muft  be  extra&ed  by  art.  I have  feen  infects, 
which  had  got  into  the  ear,  come  out  of  their  own  ac- 
cord upon  pouring  in  oil. 

When  the  pain  of  the  ear  proceeds  from  inflam- 
mation, it  muft  be  treated  like  other  topical  inflam- 
mations, by  a cooling  regimen,  and  opening  medicines. 
Bleeding  at  the  beginning,  either  in  the  arm  or  jugular 
vein,  or  cupping  in  the  neck,  will  be  proper.  The 
ear  may  likewife  be  fomented  with  ft  earns  of  warm 
water ; or  flannel  bags  filled  with  boiled  mallows  and 
camomile- flowers  may.  be  applied  to  'it  warm ; or 
bladders  filled  with  warm  milk  and  water.  An  ex- 
ceeding good  method  of  fomenting  the  ear  is  to  apply 
it  dole  to  the  mouth  of  a jug  filled  with  warm  water, 
or  a ftrong  decodion  of  camomile-flowers. 

The  patient’s  feet  fhould  be  frequently  bathed  in 
lukewarm  water,  and  he  ought  to  take  fmall  dofes  of 
nitre  and  rhubarb,  viz.  a fcruple  of  the  former,  and 
ten  grains  of  the  latter,  three  times  a-day.  His  drink 
may  be  whey,  or  decodion  of  barley  and  liquorice, 
with  figs  or  raifins.  The  parts  behind  the  ear  ought 
frequently  to  be  rubbed  with  camphorated  oil,  or  a 
little  of  the  volatile  liniment,  and  a few  drops  of  the 
camphorated  fpirit  of  wine  may  be  put  into  the  ear 
with  wool  or  cotton.  A blifter  behind  the  ear,  if  ap- 
plied early,  will  fometimes  remove  this  complaint. 

When  the  inflammation  cannot  be  difeufled,  a poul- 
tice of  bread  and  milk,  or  roafted  onions,  may  be  ap- 
plied to  the  ear,  and  frequently  renewed,  till  the  abfeefs 
breaks,  or  can  be  opened.  Afterwards  the  humours 
may  be  diverted  from  the  part  by  gentle  laxatives, 
blifters,  or  iflues;  but  the  difeharge  muft  not  be  fud- 
denly  dried  up  by  any  external  application. 

PAIN  OF  THE  STOMACH,  &c. 

This  may  proceed  from  various  caufes,  as  indigeftion; 
wind  ; the  acrimony  of  the  bile  ; fharp,  acrid,  or  poi- 
fonous  fubftances  taken  into  the  ftomach,  &c.  It  may 
likewife  be  occasioned  by  worms  j the  ftoppage  of 
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cuftomary  evacuations ; or  from  a tranflation  of  gouty 
matter  to  the  ftomach,  the  bowels,  &c. 

Women  ip  the  decline  of  life  are  very  liable  to  pains 
of  the  ftomach  and  bowels,  efpecially  fuch  as  are  afflicted 
with  hyfteric  complaints.  It  is  likewife  very  common, 
to  hypochondriac  men  of  a fedentary  and  luxurious 
life.  In  fuch  perfons  it  often  proves  fo  extremely  ob- 
ftinate  as  to  baffle  all  the  powers  of  medicine. 

When  the  pain  of  the  ftomach  is  molt  violent  after 
eating,  there  is  reafon  to  fufpedt  that  it  proceeds  from 
fome  fault  either  in  the  digeftion  or  the  food.  In  this 
cafe,  the  patient  ought  to  change  his  diet,  till  he  finds 
■what  kind  of  food  agrees  belt  with  his  ftomach,  and 
fhould  continue  chiefly  to  ufe  it.  If  a change  of  diet 
does  not  remove  the  complaint,  the  patient  may  taka 
a gentle  vomit,  and  afterwards  a dofe  or  two  of  rhu- 
barb. He  ought  likewife  to  take  an  infuflon  of  camo- 
mile-flowers, or  fome  other  flomachic  bitter,  either  in 
wine  or  water.  I have  often  known  exercife  remove 
this  complaint,  efpecially  failing,  or  a long  journey  on 
horfeback,  or  in  a carriage. 

When  a pain  of  the  ftomach  proceeds  from  flatu- 
lency, the  patient  is  conftantly  belching  up  wind,  and 
feels  an  uneafy  diftention  of  the  ftomach  after  meals. 
This  is  a mofl  deplorable  difeafe,  and  is  feldom  tho- 
roughly cured.  In  general,  the  patient  ought  to  avoid 
all  windy  diet,  and  every  thing  that  fours  on  the  fto- 
mach, as  greens,  roots,  &c.  This  rule,  however,  ad- 
mits of  fome  exceptions.  There  are  many  inftances  of 
perfons  very  much  troubled  with  wind,  who  have  re- 
ceived great  benefit  from  eating  parched  peafe,  though 
that  grain  is  generally  fuppofed  to  be  of  a windy 
nature  *. 

This  complaint  may  likewife  be  greatly  relieved  by 
labour,  efpecially  digging,  reaping,  mowing,  or  any 
kind  of  attive  employment  by  which  the  bowels  are 

^ Thefe  are  prepared  by  fteeping  or  (baking  peafe  in  water,  and 
afterwards  drying  them  in  a pot  or  kiln  till  they  burit.  They  may 
be  ufed  at  pleafuve, 
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alternately  comprefled  and  dilated.  The  moft  obftinate 
cafe  of  this  kind  I ever  met  with  was  in  a perion  of  a 
fedentary  occupation,  whom  I advifed,  after  he  had 
tried  every  kind  of  medicine  in  vain,  to  turn  gardener  ; 
which  he  did,  and  has  ever  lince  enjoyed  good  health. 

When  a pain  of  the  ftomach  is  occafioned  by  the 
fwallowing  of  acrid  or  poifonous  fubftances,  they  mult 
be  difcharged  by  vomit : this  may  be  excited  by  butter, 
oils,  or  other  foft  things,  which  Iheath  and  defend  the 
ftomach  from  the  acrimony  of  its  contents. 

When  a pain  of  the  llomach  proceeds  from  a 
tranflation  of  gouty  matter,  warm  cordials  are  ne- 
cefiary,  as  generous  wines,  French  brandy,  &c.  Some 
have  drank  a whole  bottle  of  brandy  or  rum  in  this 
cafe  in  a few  hours,  without  being  in  the  leaft  intoxi- 
cated, or  even  feeling  the  llomach  warmed  by  it.  It 
is  impolfible  to  afcertain  the  quantity  neceffary  upon 
thefe  occafions.  This  mull  be  left  to  the  feelings  and 
difcretion  of  the  patient.  The  fafer  way  however  is, 
not  to  .go  too  far.  When  there  is  an  inclination  to 
vomit,  it  may  be  promoted  by  drinking  an  infufion  of 
camomile-flowers,  or  carduus  bencdidus . 

If  a pain  of  the  llomach  proceed  from  the  floppage  of 
(cuflomary  evacuations,  bleeding  will  be  ncceffary, 
efpecially  in  fanguine  and  very  full  habits.  It  will 
I ike  wife  be  of  ufe  to  keep  the  body  gently  open  by  mild 
purgatives;  as  rhubarb  or  fenna.  When  this  difeafc 
affe&s  women  in  the  decline  of  life,  after  the  floppage 
of  the  menfes , making  an  iffue  in  the  leg  or  arm  will  be 
of  peculiar  fervice. 

When  the  difeafe  is  occafioned  by  worms,  they  mull 
be  deltroyed,  or  expelled  by  fuch  means  as  are  recom- 
mended in  tbe  following  fedfion. 

When  the  ftomach  is  greatly  relaxed,  and  the  di- 
geftion  bad,  which  often  occafion  flatulencies,  the  elixir 
of  vitriol  will  be  of  Angular  fervice.  Fifteen  or  twenty- 
drops  of  it  may  be  taken  in  a glafs  of  wine  or  water 
twice  or  thrice  a-day. 

I eifons  affii&ed  with  flatulency  are  generally  unhappy 
unlefs  the}r  be  taking  foitie  purgatife  medicines  ; thefe, 

though 
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though  they  may  give  immediate  eafe,  tend  to  weakest 
and  relax  the  flomach  and  bowels,  and  confequently 
increafe  the  diforder.  Their  beffc  method  is  to  mix 
purgatives'  and  flomachics  together.  Equal  parts  of 
Peruvian  bark  and  rhubarb  may  be  infufed  in  brandy 
or  wine,  arid  taken  in  fuch  quantity  as  to  keep  the 
body  gently  open. 

Pain  or  the  flomach  proceeds  from  fuch  a variety  of 
caules,  that  it  is  difficult  to  prefcribe  a medicine  for  it. 
The  treatment  muft  of  courfe  be  fuited  to  the  nature 
of  the  complaint.  But  I have  for  foijie  years  very  ge- 
nerally recommended  a plafter,  which  feldom  fails  to 
give  relief.  Its  bafis  may  be  any  kind  of  adhefive 
plaider  fpread  upon  leather,  to  which,  while  warm,  a 
drachm  and  a half,  or  two  drachms,  of  powdered 
opium  may  be  added.  It  fhould  be  large  enough  to 
cover  nearly  the  whole  region  of  the  flomach,  and 
fhould  be  fuffered  to  remain  on  as  long  as  it  will 
ftick  *. 


CHAP.  XXXV. 


OF  WORMS. 

1 

^pHESE  are  chiefly  of  three  kinds,  viz.  t'he  taenia,  or 
■*-  tape-worm  ; the  teres,  or  round  and  long  worm  ; 
and  the  afcarides,  or  round  and  fhort  worm.  There 
are  many  other  kinds  of  worms  found  in  the  human 
body  ; but  as  they  proceed,  in  a great  meafure,  from 
fimilar  caufes,  have  nearly  the  fame  fymptoms,  and  re- 
quire almoft  the  fame  method  of  treatment  as  thefe 
already  mentioned,  we  fhall  not  fpend  time  in  enume- 
rating them. 

The  tape  worm  is  white,  very  long,  and  full  of  joints. 
It  is  generally  bred  either  in  the  flomach  or  fmall  intef- 


* Pain  of  the  ftomach  is  frequently  relieved  by  drinking  a cup  or 
two  of  water  as  hot  as  it  can  be  fwallowed.  This  remedy  is  always 
fafe,  and  will  frequently  be  found  effectual.  A.  1 - b* 

tines* 
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tfnes.  The  round  and  long  worm  is  likewiie  bred  in 
the  frnall  guts,  and  fometimes  in  the  ftomnch.  lhe 
round  and  ftmrt  worms  commonly  lodge  in  the  rclium.j 
or  what  is  called  the  end  gut,  and  occafion  a dilagree- 
able  itching  about  the  feat. 

The  long  round  worms  occafion  fqueamifhneis,  vo- 
miting, a difagreeable  breath,  gripes,  loofenefs,  fwelling 
of  the  belly,  l'woonings,  loathing  of  food,  and  at  other 
times  a voracious  appetite,  a dry  cough,  convulfions, 
epileptic  fits,  and  fometimes  a privation  of  Speech. 
Thefe  worms  have  been  known  to  perforate  tide  intef- 
tines,  and  get  into  the  cavity  of  the  belly.  1’lie  efkTds 
of  the  tape- worm  are  nearly  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the 
long  and  round,  but  rather  more  violent. 

Andry  fays,  the  following  fymptoms  particularly  at- 
tend the  folium , which  is  a fpecies  of  the  tape-worm,  viz. 
fwoonings,  privation  of  fpeech.  and  a voracious  appetite.- 
The  round  worms  called  afcaj'ides , befides  an  itching  of 
the  anus , caufe  fwoonings,  and  tenefmus,  or  an  inclina- 
tion to  go  to  ftool. 

CAUSES. Worms  may  proceed  for  various 

eaufes  ; but  they  are  feldom  found  except  in  weak  and 
relaxed  ftomachs,  where  the  digeftion  is  bad.  Seden- 
tary perfons  are  more  liable  to  them  than  the  a&ive  and 
laborious.  Thofe  who  eat  great  quantities  of  unripe 
fruit,  or  who  live  much  on  raw  herbs  and  roots,  are  ge- 
nerally fubject  to  worms.  There  Teems  to  be  an  here- 
ditary difpofition  infotrie  perfons  to  this  difeafe.  I have 
often  feen  all  the  children  of  a family  fubjefl  to  worms 
of  a particular  kind. . They  feem  likewife  frequently  to 
be  owing  to  the  nurfe.  Children  of  the  fame  family 
nurfed  by  one  woman  have  often  worrrfs,  when  thofe 
jiurfed  by  another  have  none. 

SYMPTOMS. Thecommon  fymptoms  of  worms 

v are,  palenefs  of  the  countenance,  and,  at  other  times, 
an  univerfal  flufhing  of  the  face  ; itching  of  the  nofe  ; 
(this,  however,  is  doubtful,  as  children  pick  their  nofes 
in  all  difeafes ;)  darting,  and  grinding  of  the  teeth  in 
deep  ; fwelling  of  the  upper  lip  ; the  appetite  fometimes 
bad,  at  other  times  quite  voracious  \ loofenels  $ a four 

or 
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or  ftinVing  breath  ; a hard  fwelled  belly ; great  thirft  ; 
the  urine  frothy,  and  fometimes  of  a whitifh  colour  ; 
griping,  or  colic  pains  ; an  involuntary  difcharge  of 
faliva,  efpecially  when  afleep  ; frequent  pains  of  the 
fide,  with  a dry  cough,  and  unequal  pulfe  ; palpitations 
of  the  heart ; fwoonings ; drowfinefs ; cold  fweats  ; 
palfy  ; epileptic  fits,  with  many  other  unaccountable 
nervous  fymptoms,  which  were  formerly  attributed  to 
witchcraft,  or  the  influence  of  evil  fpirits.  Small  bodies 
in  the  excrements  refembling  melon  or  cucumber  feeds 
are  fymptoms  of  the  tape-worm.  There  is  no  certain 
fymptom  of  worms  but  paffing  them. 

I lately  faw  fotne  very  furprifing  effe&s  of  worms  in  a 
girl  about  five  years  of  age,  who  ufed  to  lie  for  whole 
hours  as  if  dead.  She  at  lafl  expired,  and,  upon  open- 
ing her  body,  a number  of  the  teres,  or  long  round 
worms,  were  found  in  her  inteflines,  which  were  con- 
iiderably  inflamed  ; and  what  anatomffls  call  an  intus 
fufceptio , or  involving  of  one  part  of  the  gut  within  an- 
other, had  taken  place  in  no  lefs  than  four  different 
parts  cf  the  inteflinal  canal 

MEDICINE. 'Though  numberlefs  medicines  are 

extolled  for  expelling  and  killing  worms  f,  yet  no  difeafe 
more  frequently  baffles  the  phyfician’s  fkill.  In  general, 
the  molt  proper  medicines  for  their  expulfion  are  flrong 
purgatives ; and  to  prevent  their  breeding,  ftomachic 
bitters,  with  now  and  then  a glafs  of  good  wine. 

The  beft  purge  for  an  adult,  is  jalap  and  calomeL 
Five-and-twenty  or  thirty  grains,  of  the  former,  with  fix 
or  feven  of  the  latter,  mixed  in  fyrup,  may  be  taken 


* That  worms  exifl:  inthe  human  body  there  can  be  n®  doubt,  and 
that  they  mull  fometimes  be  confiderea  as  a difeafe,  is  equally  cer- 
tain ; but  this  is  not  the  cafe  fo  often  as  people  imagine.  The  idea 
that  worms  occafion  many  difeafes,  gives  an  opportunity  to  the  pro- 
fefTed  worm  do&ors  of  impofing  on  the  credulity  of  mankind,  and 
dbing  much  mifchief.  They  find  worms  in  every  cafe,  and  liberally 
thmw  in  their  antidotes,  which  generally  con  fill  of  flrong  draftic 
purges.  1 have  known  thefe  given  in  delicate  conllitutions  to  the 
deftruaian  of  the  patient,  where  there  was  not  the  lead  fymptom 


®f  + ^medical  writer  of  the  prefent  age  has  enumerated  upwards  of 
fifty  Brkifh  plants,  all  celebrated  for  killing  and  expelling  won^j^ 
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early  in  the  momihg  for  a dofe.  It  will  be  proper  that 
the  patient  keep  the  houfe  all  day,  and  drink  nothing 
cold.  The  dofe  may  be  repeated  once  or  twice  a week, 
for  a fortnight  or  three  weeks.  On  the  intermediate 
days  the  patient  may  take  a drachm  of  the  filings  of  tin, 
twice  or  thrice  a-day,  mixed  with  fyrup,  honey,  or 
treacle. 

Thofe  who  do  not  chufe  to  take  calomel,  may  make 
ufe  of  the  bitter  purgatives  ; as  aloes,  hiera  picra,  tinc- 
ture of  fenna  and  rhubarb,  Ac. 

Oily  medicines  are  fometimes  found  beneficial  for  ex- 
pelling worms.  An  ounce  of  falad  oil  and  a table-fpoon- 
ful  of  common  fait  may  be  taken  in  a glafs  of  red  port 
wine  thrice  a-day,  or  oftener  if  the  fiomach  will  bear  it. 
But  the  more  common  form  of  ufing  oil  is  in  clyllers. 
Oily  clyfiers,  fweetened  with  fugar  or  honey,  are  very 
efficacious  in  bringing  away  the  fhort  round  worms  called 
afcaridesi  and  likewile  the  teres. 

The  Harrowgate  water  is  an  excellent  medicine  for 
expelling  worms,  efpecially  the  afcarides.  As  this  water 
is  impregnated  with  fulphur,  we  may  hence  infer,  that 
fulphur  alone  mull  be  a good  medicine  in  this  caie, 
which  is  found  to  be  a faft.  Many  pradlitioners  give  flour 
of  fulphur  in  very  large  dofes,  and  with  great  fuccefs.  It 
fhouldbe  made  into  an  eledtuary  with  honey  or  treacle, 
and  taken  in  fuch  quantity  as  to  purge  the  patient. 

Where  Harrowgate  water  cannot  be  obtained,  fea- 
wrater  may  be  ufed,  which  is  far  from  being  a contemp- 
tible medicine  in  this  cafe.  If  fea-water  cannot  be  had, 
common  fait  diflolved  in  water  may  be  drank.  I have 
often  feen  this  ufed  by  country  nurfes  with  very  good 
efttdL  Some  flour  of  fulphur  may  be  taken  over-night, 
and  the  ialt-water  in  the  morning. 

But  worms,  though  expelled,  will  foon  breed  again, 
ir  the  fiomach  remain  weak  and  relaxed  ; to  prevent 
which,  we  would  recommend  the  Peruvian  bark.  Half 
a drachm  of  bark  in  powder  may  be  taken  in  a glafs  of 
red  port  wine  three  or  four  times  a-day,  after  the  above 
medicines  have  been  ufed.  Lime-water  is  likewife  good 
for  this  purpofe,  or  a table-fpoonful  of  the  chalybeate 

wine 
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xylne  taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day.  Infufions  «r  decoc* 
tions  oi  bi  ter  herbs  may  likewife  be  drank  ; as  the  in- 
fufion  of  tanfy,  water  trefoil,  camomile-flowers,  tops  of 
wormwood,  the  iefler  centaury,  &c. 

^ The  abpve  directions  are  intended  for  adults;  but  for 
children  the  medicines  mull  be  more  agreeable,  and  in 
fmaller  doles.  For  a child  of  four  or  five  years  old,  fix 
grains  of  rhubarb*  five  of  jalap,  and  two  of  calomel, 
may  be  mixed  in  a fpoonful  of  fyrup  or  honey,  and 
given  in  the  moiming.  The  child  fliould  keep  the  houfe 
all  day,  and  take  nothing  cold.  This  dofe  may  be  re- 
peated twice  a- week  for  three  or  four  weeks.  On  the  in- 
termediate days,  the  child  may  take  a fcruple  of  powder- 
ed tin,  and  ten  grains  of  sethiops  mineral,  in  a fpoonful 
of  treacle,  twice  a-day.  This  dofe  mult  be  increafed 
or  diminilhed  according  to  the  age  of  the  patient. 

Billet  fays,  the  great  baltard  black  hellebore,  or  bear’s 
foot , is  a molt  powerful  vermifuge  for  the  long  round 
worms.  Fie  orders  the  decoction  of  about  a drachm  of 
the  green  leaves,  or  about  fifteen  grains  of  the  dried 
leaves  in  powder,  for  a dofe  to  a child  between  four  and 
leven  years  of  age.  This  dofe  is  to  be  repeated  two  or 
three  times.  He  adds,  that  the  green  leaves  made  into 
a fyrup  with  coarfe  fugar,  is  almolt  the  only  medicine 
he  has  ufed  for  round  worms  for  three  years  pall.  Be- 
fore preffing  out  the  juice,  he  moiltens  the  bruifed  leaves 
with  vinegar,  which  corrects  the  medicine.  The  dofe 
is  a tea-fpoonful  at  bed-time,  and  one  or  two  next 
morning. 

I have  frequently  known  thofe  big  bellies,  which  in 
children  are  commonly  reckoned  a fign  of  worms,  quite 
removed  by  giving  them  white  foap  in  their  pottage,  or 
other  food.  Tanfy,  garlic,  and  rue,  are  all  good  againll 
worms,  and  may  be  ufed  various  ways.  We  might  here 
mention  many  other  plants,  both  for  external  and  inter- 
nal ufe,  as  the  cabbage  bark,  &c.  but  think  the  filings 
of  tin  with  cethiops  mineral,  and  the  purges  of  rhubarb 
and  calomel,  are  more  to  be  depended  on. 

Ball’s  purging  vermifuge  pqwder  is  a very  powerful 
medicine.  It  is  made  of  equal  parts  of  rhubarb,  Icam- 

mony. 
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fnony,  and  calomel,  with  as  much  double-refined  fugar 
as  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  all  the  other  ingredients. 
Thefe  mull  be  well  mixed  together,  and  reduced  to  a 
fine  powder.  The  dofe  for  a child  is  from  ten  grains 
to  twenty,  once  or  twice  a-week.  An  adult  may  take 
a drachm  for  a dofe  *. 

Parents  who  would  preferve  their  children  from 
Worms,  ought  to  allow  them  plenty  of  exercife  in  the 
open  air ; to  take  care  that  their  food  be  wholeiome  and 
f {efficiently  folid  ; and,  as  far  as  poffibje,  to  prevent  their 
eating  raw  herbs,  roots,  or  green  traffiy  fruits.  It  will 
not  be  amifs  to  allow  a child  who  is  fubjedt  to  worms, 
a glafs  of  red  wine  after  meals ; as  every  thing  that 
braces  and  ftrengthens  the  ftomach,  is  good  both  for 
preventing  and  expelling  thefe  vermin  ffi. 

In  order  to  prevent  any  miftake  of  what  I have  here 
laid  in  favour  of  folid  food,  it  may  be  proper  to  obferve, 
that  I only  made  ufe  of  that  word  in  oppofition  to  flops 
of  every  kind  ; not  to  advife  parents  to  cram  their  chil- 
dren with  meat,  two  or  three  times  a-day.  This  fhould 
only  be  allowed  at  dinner  and  in  moderate  quantities, 
or  it  would  create,  inftead  cf  preventing  worms : for 
there  is  no  fubftancc  in  nature,  which  generates  fo  many 
worms,  as  the  flefin  of  animals  when  in  a ftate  of  putre- 
faction. Meat,  therefore,  at  the  principal  meal,  fhould. 
be  always  accompanied  with  plenty  of  good  bread,  and 
young,  tender,  and  well-boiled  vegetables,  efpecially  in 
the  fpring,  when  thefe  are  poured  forth  from  the  bofom 
of  the  earth  in  fuch  profufion.  They  promote  the  end  in 

* A powder  for  the  tape-worm  refembling  this,  was  long  kept  a 
leerct  on  the  Continent ; it  was  lately  purchaled  by  the  French  King, 
and  will  be  found  under  the  article  Powder,  in  the  Appendix. 

1'  Vv  e think  it  neceffary  here  to  warn  people  of  their  danger  who 
buy  cakes,  powders,  and  other  worm  medicines,  at  random  from 
quacks,  and  give  them  to  their  children  without  proper  care.  The 
principal  ingredients  in  moil  of  thefe  medicines  is  mercury,  which 
is  never  to  be  trifled  with.  I lately  faw  a (hocking  inilance  of  the 
danger  of  this  condudl.  A girl  who  had  taken  a dofe  of  worm- 
powder,  bought  of  a travelling  quack,  went  out,  and  perhaps  was 
io  imprudent  as  to  drink  cold  water  during  its  operation  : (he  im- 
mediately fwolled,  and  died  on  the  following  day,  with  all  the 
fymptoms  of  having  been  poifoned. 
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view,  by  Keeping  the  body  moderately  opefi,  without 
the  aid  of  artificial  phyfic.  I he  ripe  ffuits  of  autumn 
produce  the  fame  efied  j and,  from  their  cooling*  anti- 
putrefcent  qualities,  are  a*  wholefome  as  the  unripe  are 
pernicious. 

I alfo  very  earneftly  conjure  parents  not  to  take  the 
alarm  at  every  imaginary  fympfom  of  worms,  and  di- 
redly  run  lor  drugs  to  the  quack,  or  apothecary.  They 
lhould  fir  ft  try  the  good  effects  of  proper  diet  and  regi- 
men, and  never  have  recourfe  to  medicines  till  after 
unequivocal  proofs  of  the  nature  of  the  complaint.  The 
danger  of  advertifed  noftrums  is  fufficiently  pointed  out 
and  exemplified  in  the  preceding  note. 


CHAP.  XXXVI. 

OF  THE  JAUNDICE. 

^T'EIIS  difeafe  is  firft  obfervable  in  the  white  of  the 
-*■  eye,  which  appears  yellow.  Afterwards  the  whole 
fkin  puts  on  a yellow  appearance.  The  urine  too  is  of  a 
faft'ron  hue,  and  dyes  a white  cloth,  if  put  into  it,  of  the 
fame  colour.  There  is  likewife  a fpecies  of  this  difeafe 
called  the  Black  Jaundice. 

CAUSES, The  immediate  caufe  of  the  jaundice 

is  an  obftrudion  of  the  bile.  The  remote  or  occafional 
caufes  are,  the  bites  of  poifonous  animals,  as  the  viper, 
mad  dog,  &c.  the  bilious  or  hyfteric  colic  ; violent  paf- 
fions,  as  grief,  anger,  &c.  Strong  purges  or  vomits  will 
likewife  occafion  the  jaundice.  Sometimes  it  proceeds 
from  obftinate  agues,  or  from  that  difeafe  being  prema- 
turely flopped  by  aftringent  medicines.  In  infants,  it  is 
often  occalioned  by  the  meconium  not  being  fufficiently 
purged  olx.  Pregnant  women  are  very  fubjedl  to  it.  It 
is  likewife  a fymptom  in  ieveral  kinds  of  fever.  Catch- 
ing cold,  or  the  ftoppage  of  enftomary  evacuations,  as 
the  menfes , the  bleeding  piles,  ilfues,  &c.  will  occafion 
the  jaundice. 

SYMPTOMS. The  patient  at  firft  complains  of 

■exceffive  wearinefs,  and  has  great  averfion  to  every  kind 

of 
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of  motion.  His  fkin  is  dry,  and  he  generally  feels  a 
kind  of  itching  or  pricking  pain  over  the  whole  body. 
The  (tools  are  of  a whitifh  or  clay  colour,  and  the  urine, 
as  was  obferved  above,  is  yellow.  The  breathing  is  dif- 
ficult, and  the  patient  complains  of  an  unufual  load  or 
oppreffion  on  his  breaft.  1 here  is  a heat  in  the  noftiils, 
a bitter  tafle  in  the  mouth,  loathing  of  food,  ficknefs  of 
the  ftomach,  vomiting,  flatulency,  and  other  fymptoms 
of  indigeftion. 

If  the  patient  be  young,  and  the  difeafe  complicated 
with  no  other  malady,  it  is  feldom  dangerous  ; but  in 
old  people,  where  it  continues  long,  returns  frequently, 
or  is  complicated  with  the  dropfy  or  hypochondriac 
fymptoms,  it  generally  proves  fatal.  The  black  jaun- 
dice  is  more  dangerous  than  the  yellow. 

REGIMEN. The  diet  fhould  be  cool,  light,  and 

diluting,  confifting  chiefly  of  ripe  fruits  and  mild  vege- 
tables ; as  apples  boiled  or  roalled,  flewed  prunes,  pre- 
ferved  plums,  boiled  fpinnige,  &c.  Veal  or  chicken- 
broth,  with  light  bread,  are  likewife  very  proper.  Many 
have  been  cured  by  living  almofl  wholly  for Tome  days 
on  raw  eggs.  The  drink  fhould  be  butter  milk,  whey 
fweetened  with  honey,  or  decofliions  of  cool  opening  ve- 
getables ; as  marfli-mallow  roots,  with  liquorice,  &c. 

The  patient  fhould  take  as  much  exercife  as  he  can 
bear,  either  on  florfeback,  or  in  a carriage  j walking, 
running,  and  even  jumping,  are  likewife  proper,  pro- 
vided he  can  bear  them  without  pain,  and  there  be  no 
fymptoms  of  inflammation.  Patients  have  been  often 
cured  of  this  difeafe  by  a long  journey,  after  medicines 
had  proved  ineffectual. 

Amufements  are  likewife  of  great  ufe  in  the  jaundice. 
The  difeafe  is  often  occafioned  by  a fedentary  life,  joined 
to  a dull  melancholy  difpofition.  Whatever  therefore 
tends  to  promote  the  circulation,  and  to  cheer  the 
fpirits,  muff  have  good  effed ; as  dancing,  laughing, 
finging,  &c. 

MEDICINE. If  the  patient  be  young,  of  a full 

fanguine  habit,  and  complains  of  pain  in  the  right  fide, 
about  the  region  of  the  liver,  bleeding  will  be  neceffary. 
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After  this,  a vomit  muff  be  adminiftered  ; and  if  the 
difeafe  proves  obflinate,  it  may  be  repeated  once  or 
twice.  No  medicines  are  more  beneficial  in  the  jaun- 
dice than  vomits,  efpecially  where  it  is  not  attended  with 
inflammation.  Half  a drachm  of  ipecacuanha  in  powder 
will  be  a fufEcient  dofe  for  an  adult.  It  may  be  wrought 
off  with  weak  camohiile-tea,  or  luke-warm  water.  The 
body  muff  likewife  be  kept  open  by  taking  a fufficient 
quantity  of  Caftile  foap,  or  the  pills  for  the  jaundice  re- 
commended in  the  Appendix. 

Fomenting  the  parts  about  the  region  of  the  ft omach 
and  liver,  and  rubbing  them  with  a warm  hand  or  flefh- 
brufh,  are  likewife  beneficial  ; but  it  is  ftill  more  fo  for 
the  patient  to  fit  in  a bath  of  warm  water  up  to  the 
bread.  He  ought  to  do  this  frequently,  and  ffiould 
continue  in  k as  long  as  his  ftrength  will  permit. 

Many  dirty  things  are  recommended  for  the  cure  of 
the  jaundice  ; as  lice,  millepedes,  &c.  But  thefe  do 
more  harm  than  good,  as  people  truft  to  them,  and  neg- 
lect more  valuable  medicines  ; befides,  they  are  feidom 
taken  in  fufficient  quantity  to  produce  any  effects. 
People  always  expect  that  fuch  things  fhould  aft  as 
charms,  and  confequently  feidom  perfift  in  the  ufe  of 
them.-  Vomits,  purges,  fomentations,  and  exercife, 
Will  feidom  fail  to  cure  the  jaundice  when  it  is  a fimple 
difeafe  ; and  when  complicated  with  the  dropfy,  a fchir- 
rous  liver,  or  other  chronic  complaints,  it  is  hardly  to 
be  cured  by  any  means. 

Number] efs  Britifh  herbs  are  extolled  for  the  cure  of 
this  difeafe.  The  author  of  the  medkina  Britannica 
mentions  near  a hundred,  all  famous  for  curing  the 
jaundice.  The  fact  is,  the  difeafe  often  goes  off  of  its 
own  accord  j in  which  cafe,  the  laft  medicine  is  always 
faid  to  have  performed  the  cure.  I have  fometimes, 
however,  fecn  confid'erable  benefit,  in  a very  obftinate 
jaundice,  from  a decoction  of  hempfeed.  Four  ounces 
of  the  feed  may  be  boiled  in  two  Englilh  quarts  of  ale, 
and  fvveetened  with  coarfe  fugnr.  The  dofe  is  half  an 
F.nglifh  pint  every  morning.  It  may  be  continued  for 
eight  or  nine  day?. 
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* I have  likewife  known  Harrowgate  fulphur  water  cure- 
jaundice  of  very  long  (landing.  It  fnould  be  ufed  tor 
fome  weeks,  and  the  patient  mud  both  drink  and  bathe. 

The  foluble  tartar  is  a -very  proper  medicine  in  the 
jaundice.  A'  drachm  of  it  may  be  taken  every  night 
and  morning  in  a cup  of  tea  or  water-gruel.  If  it  does 
not  open  the  body,  the  dofe  may  be  increafed. 

Perfons  fubjedlto  the  jaundice  ought  to  take  as  much 
exercife  as  poiiible,  and  to  avoid  all  heating  and  aflrin- 
gent  aliments. 

The  two  lad  diredlions  are  of  far  greater  importance 
than  fome  people  may  imagine.  In  fadt,  taking  exer- 
cife,  and  keeping  the  body  open,  are  the  only  allured 
and  rational  means  of  removing  a complaint  which  gene- 
rally arifes  from  an  ob function  of  the  biliary  dudls.  I 
knew  a celebrated  phyfician  who  was  fubjedl  to  this 
difeafe,  and  who,  whenever  it  attacked  him,  mounted  his 
horfe,  fet  out  on  a journey,  and  never  returned  till  he 
was  well.  For  my  own  part,  I (liould  place  more  reli- 
ance on  the  efficacy  of  fuch  method,  than  on  the  whole 
catalogue  of  near  a hundred  fpecifics  mentioned  by  the 
late  Dodlor  Short  of  Sheffield,  though  I have  known 
indances,  where  one  of  them,  the  decodlion  of  hemp- 
feed,  as  already  intimated,  was  found  very  beneficial. 


CHAR  XXX VIE 
OF  THE  DROPSY. 

hpHE  dropfy.  is  a preternatural  dwelling  of  the  whole 
body,  or  fome  part  of  it,  occadoned  by  a colledlicn 
or  watery  humour.  It  is  didinguidied  by  different  names, 
act  ore  mg  to  the  part  affedted,  as  the  cinctfarcci j or  a 
collection  of  wafer  tinder  the  (kin  ; the  ajcites , or  a col- 
ledhon  of  water  in  the  belly  j the  hydrops  pectoris , or 
dropfy  of  the  bread  > the  hydrocephalus , or  dropfy  of  the 
brain,  &c. 

t CAUSES. The  dropfyds  ofteh  owing  to  an  here- 

ditary  difpofition.  It  may  likewife  proceed  from  drink- 
ing ardent  fpirits,  or  other  drong  liquors.  It  is  true* 
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altnoft  to  a proverb,  that  great  drinkers  die  of  a dropfy. 
The  want  of  exercife  is  alio  a very  common  caufe  of  the 
dropfy.  Hence  it  is  juftly  reckoned  among  the  difeafes 
of  the  fedentary.  It  often  proceeds  from  ex.cellive 
evacuation,  as  frequent  and  copious  bleedings,  ftrong 
purges  often  repeated,  frequent  falivations,  &c.  The 
fudden  ftoppage  of  cuftomary  or  neceflary  evacuations, 
as  the  menfes , the  haemorrhoids,  fluxes  of  the  belly,  kc . 
may  likewife  caufe  a dropfy. 

I have  known  the  dropfy  occafioned  by  drinking  large 
quantities  of  cold,  weak,  watery  liquor,  when  the  body 
was  heated  by  violent  exercife.  A low,  damp,  or  marfhy 
fituation  is  likewife  a frequent  caufe  of  it.  Hence  it  is 
a common  difeafe  in  moil!:,  flat,  fenny  countries.  It 
may  alfo  be  brought  on  by  a long  ufe  of  poor  watery 
diet,  or  of  vifeous  aliment  that  is  hard  of  digeflion.  It 
is  often  the  effect  of  other  difeafes,  as  the  jaundice,  a 
fchirrus  of  the  liver,  a violent  ague  of  long  continuance, 
a diarrhoea,  a dyfenter.y,  an  empyema,  or  a confumption 
of  the  lungs.  In  fhort,  whatever  obftruCts  the  perfpi- 
ration,  or  prevents  the  blood  from  being  duly  prepared, 
may  occafion  a dropfy. 

SYMPTOMS. The  anafarca  generally  begins 

with  a fwelling  of  the  feet  and  ancles  towards  night, 
which  for  fome  time  difappears  in  the  morning.  In 
the  evening  the  parts,  if  prefled  with  the  finger,  will 
pit.  The  fwelling  gradually  afeends,  and  occupies  the 
trunk  of  the  body,  the  arms,  and  the  head.  After- 
wards the  breathing  becomes  difficult,  the  urine  is  in 
fmall  quantity,  and  the  thirft  great ; the  body  is  bound, 
and  the  perfpiration  is  greatly  obftru&ed.  To  thefe 
fucceed  torpor,  heavinefs,  a flow  wafting  fever,  and  a 
troublefooke  cough.  This  laft  is  generally  a fatal 
fymptom,  as  it  {hews  that  the  lungs  are  affetted. 

In  an  a/cites,  befides  the  above  fymptoms,  there  is  a 
fwelling  of  the^  belly,  and  often  a fluctuation,  which 
may  be  perceived  by  linking  the  belly  on  one  fide,  and 
laying  the  palm  of  the  hand  on  the  oppofite..  This 
may  be  diftinguifhed  from  a tympany  by  the  weight  of 
the  fwelling,  as  well  as  by  the  fluctuation.  When  the 
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unafarcct  and  cfcites  are  combined,  the  cafe  is  very  dan- 
gerous. Even  a limple  af cites  feldom  admits  of  a radical 
cure.  Almoft  all  that  can  be  done  is,  to  let  oft  the 
water  by  tapping,  which  feldom  affords  more  than  a 
temporary  relief. 

"When  the  difeafe  comes  fuddenly  on,  and  the  patient 
is  young  and  ftrong,  there  is  reafon  to  hope  for  a cure, 
efpecially  if  medicine  be  given  early.  But  if  the  pa- 
tient be  old,  has  led  an  irregular  or  a fedentary  life,  or 
if  there  be  reafon  to  fufpect  that  the  liver,  lungs,  or 
any  of  the  vifeera  are  unfound,  there  is  great  reafon  to 
fear  that  the  confequences  will  prove  fatal. 

REGIMEN. The  patient  mull  abftain,  as  much 

as  pofllble,  from  all  drink,  efpecially  weak  and  watery 
liquors,  and  muff;  quench  his  thirft  with  muftard-whey, 
or  acids,  as  juice  of  lemons,  oranges,  forrel,  or  fuch 
like.  His  aliment  ought  to  be  dry,  of  a (Emulating  and 
diuretic  quality,  as  toafted  bread,  the  flefh  of  birds,  or 
other  wild  animals,  roafted  ; pungent  and  aromatic  ve- 
getables, as  garlic,  muftard,  onions,  crefles,  horfe- 
radilh,  rocambole,  flialot,  &c.  He  may  alfo  eat  fea- 
bifeuit  dipped  in  wine  or  a little  b 'andy.  This  is  not 
only  nourilhing,  but  tends  to  qu  mch  thirft.  Some 
have  been  aftually  cured  of  a dropfy  by  a total  abfti- 
nence  from  all  liquids,  and  living  entirely  upon  fuch 
things  as  are  mentioned  above.  If  the  patient  muff 
have  drink,  the  Spa-water,  or  Rhenifh  wine,  with 
diuretic  medicines  infufed  in  it,  are  the  belt. 

Exercife  is  of  the  greateft  importance  in  a dropfy.  If 
the  patient  be  able  to  walk,  dig,  or  the  like,  he  ought  to 
continue  thefe  exercifes  as  long  as  he  can.  If  he  be  not 
able  to  walk  or  labour,  he  mult  ride  on  hoffeback,  or  in 
a carriage,  and  the  more  violent  the  motion  fo  much 
the  better,  provided  he  can  bear  it.  His  bed  ought  to 
be  hard,  and  the  air  of  his  apartments  warm  and  dry. 
If  he  live  in  a damp  country,  he  ought  to  be  removed 
into  a dry  one,  and,  it  poftible,  into  a warmer  climate. 
In  a word,  every  method  fhould  be  taken  to  promote 
the  perforation,  and  to  brace  the  folids.  For  this 
purpofe  it  will  likewife  be  proper  to  rub  the  patient’s 
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body,  two  or  three  times  a-day  with  a hard  cloth,  or 
the  fielh-brufh  ; and  he  ought  canllantly  to  wear  flannel 
next  his  fliin. 

MEDICINE. If  the  patient  be  young,  his  con- 

ftitution  good,  and  the  difeafe  has  come  cm  fuddenly, 
it  may ' generally  be  removed  by  ftrong  vomits,  briilc 
purges,  and  fuch  medicines  as  promote  a difcharge  by 
fweat  and  urine,  For  an  adult,  half  a drachm  of  ipe- 
cacuanha in  powder,  and  half  an  ounce  of  oxymel  of 
fquills,  will  be  a proper  vomit.  This  may  be  repeated 
as  often  as  is  found  necefiary,  three  or  four  days  inter- 
vening between  the  dofes.  The  patient  muft  not  drink 
much  after  taking  the  vomit,  otherwife  he  deitroys  its 
efleft.  A cup  or  two  of  camomile-tea  will  be  fuflicient 
to  work  it  off. 

Between  each  vomit,  on  one  of  the  intermediate 
days,  the  patient  may  take  the  following  purge  : Jalap 
in  powder  half  a drachm,  cream  of  tartar  two  drachms, 
calomel  fix  grains,  \ hefe  may  be  made  into  a bolus 
with  a little  fyrup  of  pale  rofes,  and  taken  early  in  the 
morning.  The  lefs  the  patient  drinRs  after  it  the  bet- 
ter. It  he  be  much  griped,  he  may  now  and  then 
take  a cup  of  chicken-broth. 

The  patient  may  likewife  take  every  night  at  bed-time 
the  following  bolus : do  four  or  five  grains  of  camphoi 
add  one  grain  of  opium,  and  as  much  fyrup  of  orange- 
peel  as  is  fuflicient  to  make  them  into  a bolus.  I his 
will  generally  promote  a gentle  fweat,  which  laoula  be 
encouraged  by  drinking  how  and  then  a fmall  cup  ol 
wine-whey,  with  a tea-fpoonful  ol  thcfpirits  01  hartfhoui 
in  it.  A tea-cupful  ot  the  following  diuretic  infufioio. 
may  likewife  be  taken  every  four  or  five  hours  through 
the  day : Take  j uniper- berries,  muflard-feed,  and  hoiit- 
radifh,  of  each  half  an  punce*  allies  of  broom  half  a 
pound  ; infufe  them  in  a quart  of  Rheniih  wine  or 
ifrong  ale  for  a few  days,  and  afterwards  [train  oft  the 
liquor.  Such  as  cannot  take  this  hifufion,  may  uie  the 
deco&ion  of  feneka-root,  which  is  both  diuretic  and 
iudonfic.  I have  known  an  obflinate  anafarca  cured 
by  ^ (nfunon  of  the  allies  of  broom  in  wine. 
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The  above  courfe  will  often  cure  an  incidental  dropfy, 
if  the  conftitution  be  good ; but  when  the  difeafe  pro- 
ceeds from  a bad  habit,  or  an  unfound  ft  ate  of  the 
vifeera,  ftrong  purges  and  vomits  are  not  to  be  ven- 
tured upon.  In  this  cafe,  the  fafer  courfe  is  to  palliate 
the  fymptoms  by  the  ufe  of  fuch  medicines  as  promote 
the  fecreti'ons,  and  to  fupport  the  patient’s  ftrength  by- 
warm  and  nourilhing  cordials. 

The  fecretion  of  urine  may  be  greatly  promoted  by 
nitre.  Brookes  fays,  he  knew  a young  woman  who 
was  cured  of  a dropfy  by  taking  a drachm  of  nitre 
every  morning  in  a draught  of  ale,  after  fhe  had  been 
given  over  as  incurable.  rihe  powder  of  fquills  is 
Skewife  a good  diuretic.  Six  or  eight  grains  of  it* 
with  a fcfupje  of  nitre,  may  be  given  twice  a-day  in  a 
giafs  of  ftrong  cinnamon-water.  Ball  fays,  a large 
fpoonfui  of  unbruifed  muftard-feed  taken  every  night 
and  morning,  and  drinking  half  an  Englifh  pint  of  the 
decottion  of  the  tops  of  green  broom  after  it,  has  per- 
formed a cure  after  .other  powerful  medicines  had 
proved  ineffectual. 

I have  fometimes  feen  good  effects  from  cream  of 
tartar  in  this  difeafe.  It  promotes  the  difeharges  by 
(tool  and  urine,  and  will  at  leaft  palliate,  if  it  does  not 
perform  a cure.  The  patient  may  begin  by  taking  an 
ounce  every  fecond  or  third  day,  and  may  increafe  the 
quantity  to  two  or  even  to  three  ounces,  if  the  llo.mach 
will  bear  it.  This  quantity  is  not,  however,  to  be 
taken  at  once,  but  divided  into  three  or  four  dofes. 

To  promote  perfp.iration,  the  patient  may  ufe  the 
decoction  of  feneka-root,  as  directed  above ; or  he  may 
take  two  tabfe-fpoonfuis  of  Mindererus’s  lpirit  in  a cup 
of  wine-whey  three  or  four  times  a-day.  To  promote 
a difchargc  of  urine,  the  following  infuiion  of  the  Lon- 
don hofpitals  will  likewife  be  beneficial : 

Take  of  zedoary-root  two  drachms ; dried  fquills, 
rhubarb,  and  juniper-berries  bruifed,  of  each  a drachm; 
cinnamon  in  powder,  three  drachms ; la'lt  of  Avonn- 
v/ood,  a drachm  and  a half;  infufe  in  an  Englifh  pint 
and  a half  of  old  hock  wine,  and,  when  fit  for  ufe, 
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filter  the  liquor.  A wine  glafs  of  it  may  be  taken  three 
or  four  times  a -day. 

In  the  anafarca  it  is  ufual  to  fcarify  the  feet  and  legs. 
By  this  means  the  water  is  often  difcharged ; but  the 
operator  muft  be  cautious  not  to  make  the  incifions  too 
deep  ; they  ought  barely  to  pierce  through  the  fkin,  and 
efpecial  care  muft  be  taken,  by  fpirituous  fomentations 
and  proper  digeitives,  to  prevent  a gangrene  *. 

In  an  af cites,  when  the  difeafe  does  not  evidently  and 
fpeedily  give  way  to  purgative  and  diuretic  medicines, 
the  water  ought  to  be  let  oft'  by  tapping.  This  is  a very 
fimple  and  fare  operation,  and  would  often  fucceed,  if 
it  were  performed  in  due  time  ; but  if  it  be  delayed  till 
the  humours  are  vitiated,  or  the  bowels  fpoiled,  by  long 
foaking  in  water,  it  can  hardly  be  expected  that  any 
permanent  relief  will  be  procured  f. 

After  the  evacuation  of  the  water,  the  patient  is  to  be 
put  on  a couife  of  ftrengthening  medicines ; as  the  Pe- 
ruvian bark ; the  elixir  of  vitriol ; warm  aromatics, 
with  a due  proportion  of  rhubarb,  infufed  in  wine,  and 
fuch  like.  His  diet  ought  to  be  dry  and  nourifhing, 
fuch  as  is  recommended  in  the  beginning  of  the  Chap- 
ter ; and  he  fhould  take  as  much  exercife  as  he  can 
bear  without  fatigue.  He  ftiould  wear  flannel,  or  rather 
fleecy  hofiery,  next  his  fkin,  and  make  daily  ufe  of  the 
fleftvbrufh. 

We  have  clafiical  authority  of  two  thoufand  years 
Handing  to  fay,  that  the  dropfy  is  an  obftinate  difeafe ; 
not  that  the  incidental  dropfy  is  incurable,  for  I have 
often  been  fo  happy  as  to  fucceed  in  the  treatment  of 

* If  it  be  definable,  as  it  generally  is,  to  promote  the  difeharge  of 
the  ferous  fluid,  whether  the  fkin  be  punctured,  or  bur!t  fponta- 
neoufly,  the  belt  means  of  doing  fo,  is  by  the  application  of  a com- 
mon cabbage-leaf,  previoufly  a little  wanned.  A,  P.  B. 

-j-  The  very  name  of  an  operation  is  dreadful  toraoil  people,  and 
they  with  to  try  every  thing  before  they  have  recourfe  to  it.  This 
is  the  reafon  why  tapping  fq  feldom  fucceeds  to  our  with.  I had 
a patient  who  was  regularly  tapped  once  a month  for  feveral  years, 
and  who  ufed  to  cat  her  dinner  as  well  after  the  operation  as  if  no- 
thing had  happened.  She  died  at  laft  rather  worn  out  by  age  than 
by  the  difeafe. 

it; 
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it ; but  when  the  dropfy  is  accompanied  With  a fchir- 
rous  liver,  or  a worn-out  conftituticn,  very  little  is  to 
be  expeded  from  medicine. 

I had  lately  a lingular  inftance  of  the  efficacy,  of  nitre 
in  a cafe  of  dropfy.  A young  man,  a cornet  of  dra- 
goons, was  dropfical  all  over,  even  his  face  not  ex- 
cepted. After  feveral  things  had  been  tried  without 
fuccefs,  I (hewed  him  my  quotation  from' Dr. Brookes, 
in  this  .Chapter.  He  Was  defirous  of  making  an  expe- 
riment with  nitre  ; and  took  a drachm  of  it  in  a cup  of 
warm  ale,  for  fome  time  once,  and  afterwards  twice 
a-day,  till  he  was  cured  #. 


CHAP.  XXXVIIL 
OF  THE  GOUT. 

^pHERE  is  no  difeafe  which  fhews  the  imperfection 
of  medicine,  or  fets  the  advantages  of  temperance 
and  exercife  in  a ftronger  light,  than  the  gout.  Excefs 
and  idlenefs  are  the  true  fources  from  whence  it  ori- 
ginally fprung,  and  all  who  would  avoid  it  mull  be 
affive  and  temperate. 

Though  idlenefs  and  intemperance  are  the  principal 
caufes  of  the  gout,  yet  many  other  things  may  con- 
tribute to  bring  on  the  diforder  in  thofe  who  are  not, 
and  fo  induce  a paroxyfm  in  thofe  who  are  fubjeCt  to 
it  j as  intenfe  itudy  ; excefs  of  venery  ; too  free  an  ufe 

* I have  repeatedly  fuccceded  in  carrying  off  the  effufion  of  dropfy, 
by’the  ufe  of  the  following  pills  : Take  of  elaterium  fix  grains  ; of 
calomel  twelve  grains ; rub  them  carefully  together,  and  with  a 
fufiicient  quantity  of  extratt  of  gentian,  form  into  twelve  pills.  Of 
thefe,  one  may  be  taken  every  hour,  commencing  early  in  the 
morning,  till  they  begin  to  operate.  I have  known  hot  only  quarts, 
but  gallons  of  water  evacuated  by  ftool,  after  taking  this  medicine. 
Lunng  the  operation,  the  patient’s  ftrength  mull  be  fupported  by 
ilrong  beef  tea,  with  fome  wine  in  it.  But  even  if  luccefsful  in 
removing  the  watery  accumulation  by  ibis  means,  a more  difficult 
talk  Itiii  remains  te  the  practitioner,  that  of  preventing  its  Tv- 

tura-  A.P.B. 
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of  acidulated  liquors ; night-watching  ; grief  Or  unea- 
fmefs  of  mind  -y  an  obflru&ion  or  defect  of  any  of  the 
cuftomary  difcharges,  as  the  mcnfes , fweating  of  the 
feet,  perfpiration,  &c.  * 

SYMPTOMS. — — A fit  of  the  gout  is  generally 
preceded  by  indigeftion,  drowfinefs,  belching  of  wind, 
a flight  head-ach,  ficknefs,  and  fometimes  vomiting. 
The  patient  complains  of  wearinefs  and  dejection  of 
fpirits,  and  has  often  a pain  in  the  li-mbs,  with  a fen- 
fation  as  if  wind  or  cold  water  were  palling  down  the 
thigh.  The  appetite  is  often^remarkably  keen  a day  or 
two  before  the  fit,  and  there  is  a flight  pain  in  palling 
urine,  and  frequently  an  involuntary  Aiedding  of  tears. 
Sometimes  thefe  fymptoms  are  much  more  violent, 
efpecially  upon  the  near  approach  of  the  fit ; and  it  has 
been  obferved,  that  as  is  the  fever  which  ulhers  in  the 
gout,  fo  will  the  fit  be ; if  the  fever  be  fliort  and 
rnarp,  the  fit  will  be  fo  likewife  ; if  it  be  feeble,  long, 
and  lingering,  the  fit  will  be  fuch  alfo.  But  this  ob- 
fervation  can  only  hold  with  refped  to  very  regular  fits 
of  the  gout. 

The  regular  gout  generally  makes  its  attack  in  the 
Spring  or  beginning  of  winter,  in  the  following  manner : 
About  two  or  three  in  the  morning,  the  patient  is 
feized  with  a pain  in  his  great  toe,  fometimes  in  the 
heel,  and  at  other  times  in  the  ancle  or  calf  of  the 
leg.  This  pain  is  accompanied  with  a lenfation  as  if 
cold  water  were  poured  upon  the  part,  which  is  fuc- 
ceeded  by  a fhivering,  with  fome  degree  of  fever. 
Afterwards  the  pain  increafes,  and  fixing  among  the 
frnall  bones  of  the  foot,  the  patient  feels  all  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  torture,  as  if  the  part  were  ftretched, 
burnt,  fqueezed,  gnawed,  or  torn  in  pieces.  I he  part 
at  length  becomes  fo  exquifitely  lenfible,  that  the 
patient  cannot  bear  to  have  it  touched,  or  even  iufler 
any  perfon  to  walk  acrofs  the  room. 

The  patient  is  generally  in  exquifite  torture  for 
twenty-four  hours,  from  the  time  of  the  coming  on  ol 
the  fit:  he  then  becomes  eafier,  the  part  begins  to 
fwell,  appears  red,  and  is  covered  with  a little  moiflurp, 
• Towards 
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Towards  morning  he  drops  aileep,  and  generally  falls 
into  a gentle  breathing  fweat  This  terminates  the 
firfl  paroxyfm,  a number  of  which  conflitutes  a fit  of 
the  gout ; which  is  longer  or  fhorter  according  to  the 
patient’s  age,  ilrength,  the  feafon  of  the  year,  and  the 
difpofition  of  the  body  to  this  difeafe. 

The  patient  is  always  worfe  towards  night,  and  eafier 
in  the  morning.  The  paroxyfms,  however,  generally 
grow  milder  every  day,  till  at  length  the  difeafe  is  car- 
ried off  by  perfpiration,  urine,  and  the  other  eva- 
cuations. In  fome  patients  this  happens  in  a few  days ; 
in  others,  it  requires  weeks,  and  in  fome,  months  to 
jfinifh  the  fit.  Thofe  whom  age  and  frequent  fits  of 
the  gout  have  greatly  debilitated,  feldom  get  free  from 
it  before  the  approach  of  fummer,  and  fometimes  not 
till  it  be  pretty  far  advanced. 

REGIMEN. As  there  are  no  medicines  yet 

known  that  will  cure  the  gout,  we  fball  confine  our 
obfervations  chiefly  to  regimen,  both  in  and  out  of 
the  fit. 

In  the  fit,  if  the  patient  be  young  and  firong,  his 
diet  ought  to  be  thin  and  cooling,  and  his  drink  of  a 
diluting  nature  ; but  where  the  conflitution  is  weak, 
and  the  patient  has  been  accuflomed  to  live  high,  this 
is  not  a proper  time  to  retrench.  In  this  cafe  he  muff 
keep  nearly  to  his  ufual  diet,  and  fhould  take  frequently 
a cup  of  firong  negus,  or  a glafs  of  generous  wine. 

' Wine-whey  is  a very  proper  drink  in  this  cafe,  as  it 
promotes  the  perfpiration  without  greatly  heating  the 
patient.  It  will  anfwer  this  purpole  better  if  a tea- 
fpoonful  of  fa l volatile  oleofum , or  fpirits  of  hartfhorn, 
be  put  into  a cup  of  it  twice  a-day.  It  will  likewife  be 
proper  to  give  at  bed-time  a tea-fpoonful  of  the  volatile 
tinflure  of  guaiaeum , in  a large  draught  of  warm  wine- 
whey.  Tins  will  greatly  promote  perfpiration  through 
the  night, 

As  the  mofl  fafe  and  efficacious  method  of  dis- 
charging the  gouty  matter  is  by  perfpiration,  this 
ought  to  be  kept  up  by  all  means,  efpecially  in  the 
affetted  part.  For  this  purpofe  the  leg  and  foot  fhould 

he 
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be  wrapt  in  foft  flannel,  fur,  or  wool. . The  laft  is 
moft  readily  obtained,  and  feems  to  anfwer  the  purpofe 
better  than  any  thing  elfe.  The  people  of  Lancalhire 
look  upon  wool  as  a kind  of  fpecific  in  the  gout. 
They  wrap  a great  quantity  of  it  about  the  leg  and 
foot  affected,  and  cover  it  with  a fkln  of  foft  drefled 
leather.  This  they  luffer  to  continue  for  eight  or  ten 
days,  and  fometimes  for  a fortnight  or  three  weeks,  or 
longer,  if  the  pain  does  not  ceafe.  I never  knew  any 
external  application  anfwer  fo  well  in  the  gout.  I 
have  often  feen  it  applied  when  the  fweliing  and  in- 
flammation were  very  great,  with  violent  pain,  and 
have  found  all  thefe  fymptoms  relieved  by  it  in  a few 
days.  The  wool  which  they  ufe  is  generally  greafed, 
and  carded  or  combed,  i hey  choofe  the  fofteft  which 
can  be  had,  and  feldom  or  never  remove  it  till  the  lit 
be  entirely  gone  oft'. 

The  patient  ought  likewife  to  be  kept  quiet  and  eafy 
during  the  fit.  Every  thing  that  affects  the  mind  dil- 
turbs  the  paroxyfm,  and  tends  to  throw  the  gout  upon 
the  nobler  parts.  All  external  applications  that  repel 
the  matter  are  to  be  avoided  as  death.  They  do  not 
cure  the  difeafe,  but  remove  it  from  a fafer  to  a more 
dangerous  part  of  the  body,  where  it  often  proves  fatal. 
A fit  of  the  gout  is  to  be  conftdered  as  Nature’s  method 
of  removing  fomething  that  might  prove  deftruclive  to 
the  body,  and  all  that  we  can  do  with  fafety,  is  to 
promote  her  intentions,  and  to  aflift  her  in  expelling 
the  enemy  in  her  own  way.  Evacuations  by  bleeding, 
ftool,  &c.  are  likewife  to  be  ufed  with  caution,  they  do 
not  remove  the  caule  of  the  diieafe,  and  fometimes  by 
weakening  the  patient  prolong  the  fit ; but  where  the 
conltitution  is  able  to  bear  if,  it  will  be  of  ufe  to  keep 
the  body  gently  open  by  diet,  or  very  mild  laxative 

medicines. 

Many  things  will  indeed  fhorten  a fit  of  the  gout, 
and  fome  will  drive,  it  off  altogether ; but  nothing  has 
yet  been  found  which  will  do  this  with  fafety  to  the 
patient.  In  pain  we  eagerly  grafp  at  any  thing  that 
promifes  immediate  eafe,  and  even  hazard  life  itieh  lor 
r a temporary 
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a temporary  relief.  This  is  the  true  reafon  why  fo 
many  infallible  remedies  have  been  propofed  for  the 
gout,  and  why  fuch  numbers  have  loft  their  lives  by 
the  ufc  of  them.  Notwithftanding  the  acknowledged 
and  frequently  experienced  danger  of  tampering  with 
the  gout,  fuch  is  the  effeft  of  intenfe  pain,  that  1 never 
met  with  more  than  two  patients  who  could  bear  their 
fufferings  with  rational  compofure,  or,  what  is  the 
fame  thing,  without  frantic  attempts  to  alleviate  them. 
When  the  feat  of  the  complaint  is  in  torture,  a pro- 
mife  to  afford  relief,  though  made  by  the  greateft  im- 
poftor  upon  earth,  is  liftened  to ; and  prelent  eafe  is 
fought  for,  at  the  rifk  of  any  future  confequences. 
It  is  not  many  years  fince  fome  perfons  of  the  firft  rank 
in  the  kingdom  fell  viftims  to  the  deceptions  of  a 
foreign  quack,  who  foothed  their  impatience  of  pain, 
amufed  them  with  the  charm  of  fancied  recovery,  and 
rendered  momentary  eafe  the  fatal  prelude  to  inevitable 
death.  It  would  be  as  prudent  to  flop  the  fmall-pox 
from  rifmg,  and  to  drive  them  into  the  blood,  as  to 
attempt  to  repel  the  gouty  matter  after  it  has  been 
thrown  upon  the  extremities.  The  latter  is  as  much  an 
effort  of  Nature  to  free  herfelf  from  an  offending  caufe 
as  the  former,  and  ought  equally  to  be  promoted. 

When  the  pain,  however,  is  very  great,  and  the 
patient  is  reftlefs,  thirty  or  forty  drops  of  laudanum, 
more  or  lefs,  according  to  the  violence  of  the  fymp- 
toms,  may  be  taken  at  bed-time.  This  will  eafe  the 
pain,  procure  reft,  promote  perfpiration,  and  forward 
the  crifis  of  the  difeafe. 

After  the  fit  is  over,  the  patient  ought  to  take  a gen- 
tle dofe  or  two  of  the  bitter  tin&ure  of  rhubarb,  or 
fome  other  Warm  ftomachic  purge.  He  fhouid  aljfo 
drink  a weak  infufion  of  ftomachic  bitters  in  fmall 
wine  or  ale,  as  the  Peruvian  bark,  with  cinnamon, 
Virginian  fnake-root,  and  orange-peel.  The  diet  at 
this  time  fhould  be  light,  but  nourilhing,  and  gentle 
exercife  ought  to  be  taken  on  horfeback,  or  in  a 
carriage. 

Out  of  the  fit,  it  is  in  the  patient’s  power  to  do  many 

things 
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things  towards  preventing  a return  of  the  diforder,  of 
rendering  the  fit,  if  it  lhould  return,  lefs  fevere.  This, 
however,  is  not  to  be  attempted  by  medicine.  I have 
frequently  known  the  gout  kept  off  for  feveral  years 
by  the  Peruvian  bark  and  other  aflringent  medicines ; 
but  in  all  the  cafes  where  I had  occafion  to  fee  this 
tried,  the  perfons  died  fuddenly,  and  to  all  appearance 
for  want  of  a regular  fit  of  the  gout.  One  would  be 
apt,  from  hence,  to  conclude,  that  a fit  of  the  gout, 
to  fome  conftitutions,  in  the  decline  of  life,  is  rather 
falutary  than  hurtful. 

Though  it  may  be  dangerous  to  Hop  a fit  of  the 
gout  by  medicine,  yef  if  the  conllitudon  can  be  fo 
changed  by  diet  and  exercife,  as  to  leffen  or  totally 
prevent  its  return,  there  certainly  can  be  no  danger  in 
following  fuch  a courfe.  It  is  well  known,  that  the 
whole  habit  may  be  fo  altered  by  a proper  regimen, 
as  quite  to  eradicate  this  difeafe ; and  thole  only  who 
have  fufficient  refolution  to  perfilt  in  fuch  a courfe  have 
reafon  to  expect  a cure. 

The  courfe  which  we  would  recommend  for  pre- 
venting the  gout,  is  as  follows : In  the  firft  place, 
univerfal  temperance.  In  the  next  place,  fufficient  ex- 
ercife *.  By  this  we  do  not  mean  fauntering  about  in 
an  indolent  manner,  but  labour,  fweat,  and  toil.  Thefe 
only  can  render  the  humours  wholefome,  and  keep 
them  fo.  Going  early  to  bed,  and  rifing  betimes,  are 
alfo  of  great  importance.  It  is  likewife  proper  to  avoid 
night  ftudies,  and  intenfe  thinking.  The  fupper  lhould 
be  light  and  taken  early.  The  ufe  of  milk,  gradually 
increafed,  till  it  becomes  the  principal  part  of  diet,  is 
particularly  recommended.  All  Hrong  liquors,  efpe- 
cially  generous  wines  and  lour  puncn,  are  to  be 

avoided.  ' 

We  would  likewife  recommend  jgme  dofes  of  mag- 
nejia  alba  and  rhubarb  to  be  taken  every  fpring  and 

* Some  make  a fecret  of  curing  the  gout  by  mufculnr  exercife- 
This  fecivt,  however,  is  as  old  as  Celfus.  who  ftrongly  recommends 
that  mode  of  cure;  and  whoever  will  fuhmit  to  it  in  the  fulleit  ex- 
tent may  expect  to  reap  folid  and  permanent  advantages. 

autumn 
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autumn ; and  afterwards  a courfe  of  ftomachic  bitters, 
as  tanfey  or  water-trefoil  tea,  an  infufion  of  gentian 
and  camomile  flowers,  or  a decodlion  of  burdock- 
root,  &c.  Any  of  thefe,  or  an  infufion  of  any  whole- 
fome  bitter  that  is  more  agreeable  to  the  patient,  may  be 
drank  for  two  or  three- weeks  in  March  and  Otlober 
twice  a-day.  An  iflfue  or  perpetual  blifter  has  a great 
tendency  to  prevent  the  gout.  If  thefe  were  more  ge- 
nerally ufed  in  the  decline  of  'life,  they  would  not  only 
often  prevent  the  gout,  but  alfo  other  chronic  maladies. 
Such  as  can  afford  to  go  to  Bath,  will  find  great  benefit 
from  bathing  and  drinking  the  water.  It  both  pro- 
motes digeftioa,  and  invigorates  the  habit. 

Though  there  is  little  room  for  medicine  during  a 
regular  fit  of  the  gout,  yet  when  it  leaves  the  extre- 
mities, and  falls  on  l'ome  of  the  internal  parts,  pro- 
per applications  to  recal  and  fix  it  become  absolutely 
necefiary.  When  the  gout  affedfs  the  head,  the  pain 
of  the  joints  ceafes,  and  the  fwelling  difappears,  while 
either  ievere  head-ach,  drowfinefs,  trembling,  giddi- 
nefs,  convulfions,  or  delirium,  come  on.  When  it 
feizes  the  lungs,  great  opprefflon,  with  cough  and 
difficulty  of  breathing,  eniue.  If  it  attacks  the  ftomach, 
extreme  ficknefs,  vomiting,  anxiety,  pain  in  the  epi- 
gaftiic  region,  and  total  lofs  of  ftrength,  will  fucceed. 

When  the  gout  attacks  the  head  or  lungs,  every  me- 
thod mull  be  taken  to  fix  it  in  the  feet.  They  muff 
be  frequently  bathed  in  warm  water,  and  acrid  cata- 
plafms  applied  to  the  foies.  Bliftering-plafters  ought 
likewife  to  be  applied  to  the  ancles  or  calves  of  the 
legs.  Bleeding  in  the  feet  or  ancles  is  alfo  neceffary, 
and  warm  ftomachic  purges.  The  patient  ought  to 
keep  in  bed  for  the  moft  part,  if  there  be  any  ligns 
of  inflammation,  and  fhould  be  very  careful  :*:ot  to 
catch  cold . 

If  it  attack  the  ftomach,  with  a fenfe  of  cold,  the 
moft  warm  cordials  are  neceffary  ; as  ftrong  wine  boiled 
up  with  ciijnamon  or  other  fpices  ; cinnamon- water  j 
peppermint- water  -f  and  even  brandy  or  ruin  *,  The 

* Aether  is  found  to  be  an  efficacious  remedy  in  this  cafe. 

7 patient 
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patient  fhould  keep  his  bed,  and  endeavour  to  promote 
Syfweal  by  drinking  warm  liquors  ; and  jf  he  fhould  be 
troubled  with  a naufea,  or  inclination  to  vomit,  he 
may  drink  camomile-tea,  or  any  thing  that  will  make 
him  vomit  ir  ely. 

When,  the  gout  attacks  the  kidneys,  and  imitates 
gravel-pains,  the  patient  ought  to  drink  freely  of  a de- 
ception of  marfh-inallows,  and  to  have  the  parts  fo- 
mented with  warm  water.  An  emollient  clyfter  ought 
like  wife  to  be  given,  and  afterwards  an  opiate.  If  the 
pain  be  very  violent,  twenty  or  thirty  drops  of  lauda- 
num may  be  taken  in  a cup  of  the  deception. 

Perfons  who  have  had  the  gout  fhould  be  very  atten- 
tive to  any  complaints  that  may  happen  to  them  about 
the  time  when  they  have  reafon  to  expePt  a return  of 
the  lit.  The  gout  imitates  many  other  diforders,  and 
by  being  miftaken  for  them,  and  treated  improperly,  is 
often  diverted  from  its  regular  courfe,  to  the  great  dan- 
ger of  the  patient’s  life. 

Thofe  who  never  had  the  gout,  but  who,  from  their 
conftitution  or  manner'  of  living,  have  reafon  to  expePt 
it,  ought  likewife  to  be  verv  circumfpecl  with  regard  to 
its  firit  approach.  If  thedifeafe,  by  wrong  condupf  or 
improper  medicines,  be  diverted  from  its  proper  courfe, 
the  miferable  patient  has  a chance  to  be  ever  after  tor- 
mented with  head r^chs,  coughs,  pains  of  the  flomach 
and  inteflines ; and  to  fall  at  laft  a viPtim  to  its  attack 
upon  fome  of  the  more  noble  parts. 

OF  THE  RHEUMATISM. 

This  aifeafe  has  often  a refemblance  to  the  gout.  It 
generally  attacks  the  joints  with  -exquifite  pain,  and  is 
lometimes  attended  with  inflammation  and  fwelling.  It 
is  moft  common  in  the  fpring,  and  towards  the  end ,of 
autumn,  it  is  ufually  diftinguifhed  into  acute  and 
chronic  ; or  the  rheumadfm  with  and  without  a fever. 

CAUSES. The  caules  of  a rheumatifm  are  fre- 

quently the  fame  as  thole  of  an  inflammatory  fever,  viz. 
an  obftruPted  perfpiration,  the  immoderate  ufe  of  flrong 
n liquors. 
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liquors,  and  the  like.  Sudden  changes  of  the  weather, 
and  all  quick  tranfitions  from  heat  to  cold,  are  very  apt 
to  occalion  the  rheumatifm.  The  moll  extraordinary 
cafe  of  a rheumatifm  that  I ever  faw,  where  almoft  every 
joint  of  the  body  was  diftorted,  was  a man  who  ufed  to 
work  one  part  of  the  day  by  the  fire,  and  the  other  part 
of  it  in  the  water.  Very  obftinate  rheumatifms  have 
likewife  been  brought  on  by  perfons  not  accuftomed  to 
it,  allowing  their  feet  to  continue  long  wet.  The  fame 
effects  are  often  produced  by  wet  clothes,  damp  beds, 
fitting  or  lying  on  the  damp  ground,  travelling  in  the 
night,  &c. 

The  rheumatifm  may  likewife  be  occafoned  by  ex- 
ceffive  evacuations,  or  the  ftoppage  of  cuflomary  dif- 
charges.  It  is  often  the  effeft  of  chronic  difeafes,  which 
vitiate  the  humours' j as  the  fcurvy,  the  lues  venerea , 
obftinate  autumnal  agjues,  kc. 

The  rheumatifm  prevails  in  cold,  damp,  marfhy 
countries.  It  is  moft  common  among  the  poorer  fort 
of  peafants,  who  are  ill-clothed,  live  in  low  damp 
houfes,  and  eat  coarfe  and  unwholefome  food,  which 
contains  but  little  nourifhment,  and  is  not  eafly  di- 
. gelled. 

SYMPTOMS. The  acute  rheumatifm  commonly 

begins  with  wearinefs,  {hivering,  a quick  pulfe,  reflleif- 
nefs,  third:,  and  other  fymptoms  of  fever.  Afterwards 
the  patient  complains  of  flying  pains,  which  are  increafed 
by  the  leafl  motion.  Thefe  qt  length  fix  in  the  joints, 
which  are  often  affedted  with  fwelling  and  inflammation. 
If  blood  be  let  in  this  difeafe,  it  has  generally  the  fame 
appearance  as  in  the  pleurify. 

In  this  kind  of  rheumatifm  the  treatment  of  the  pa- 
tient is  nearly  the  fame  as  in  an  acute  or  inflammatory 
fever.  If  he  be  young  and  flrong,  bleeding  is  necefiary, 
which  may  be  repeated  according  to  the  exigencies  of 
tne  cafe,  ihe  body  ought  likewife  to  be  kept  open  by 
emollient  clyflers,  or  cool  opening  liquors  ; as  de* 
coctions  of  tamarinds,  cream  of  tartar,  whey,  fenna-tea, 
and  the  like.  The  diet  fhould  be  light,  and  in  fmall 
quantity,  confiding  chiefly  of  roafted  apples,  moat- 
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gruel,  or  weak  chicken-broth.  After  the  feverifh 
fymptoms  have  abated,  if  the  pain  ftill  continues,  the 
patient  muff  keep  his  bed,  and  take  fuch  things  as 
promote  perforation  ; as  wine-whey,  with  fpiriius  Mm- 
dcreri , &c.  He  may  like  wile  take,  for  a few  nights,  at 
bed-time,  in  a cup  of  wine-whey,  a drachm  of  the 
cream  of  tartar,  and  half  a drachm  of  gum  guaiacum 
in  powder. 

Warm  bathing,  after  proper  evacuations,  has  often 
an  exceeding  good  effect.  The  patient  may  either  be 
put  into  a bath  of  warm  water,  or  have  cloths  wrung 
out  of  it  applied  to  the  parts  affected.  Great  care  mult 
be  taken  that  he  do  not  catch  cold  after  bathing. 

I he  chronic  rhcumatifm  is  feldom  attended  with  any 
confiderable  degree  of  fever,  and  is  generally  confined, 
to  fome  particular  part  of  the  body,'  as  the  Shoulders, 
the  back,  or  the  loins.  There  is  feldom  any  inflam- 
mation or  fwelling  in  this  cafe.  Perfons  in  the  decline 
of  life  are  moft  fubjeft  to  the  chronic  rheumafifm.  In 
Juch  patients  it  often  proves  extremely  obflinate  and 
fometimes  incurable. 

In  this  kind  of  rheumatifm  the  regimen  fhould  be 
nearly  the  fame  as  in  the  acute.  Cool  and  diluting 
diet,  confilliug  chiefly  of  vegetable  fubflances,  asftewcd 
prunes,  coddled  apples,  currants  or  goofe-berries 
boiled  in  milk,  is  moft  proper.  Arbuthnot  fays,  “ If 
, there  be  a fpecific  in  aliment  for  the  rheumatifm,  it  is 
certainly  whey  j”  and  adds,  “ That  he  knew  a perfon 
fubjeft  to  this  difeafe,  who  could  never  be  cured  by 
any  oti[ier  method  but  a diet  of  whey  and  bread.’'’  He 
likewife  fays,  “ That  cream  of  tartar  in  water-gruel, 
taken  for  feveral  days,  will  eafe  rheumatic  pains  confi- 
derably.”  This  I have  often  experienced,  but  found 
it  always  more  efficacious  when  joined  with  gum  guaia- 
cum, as  already  directed.  In  this  cafe  the  patient  may 
take  the  dofe  formerly  mentioned  twice  a-day,  and  like- 
wife a tea-fpoonful  of  the  volatile  tknfture  of  gum 
guaiacum  at  bed-time  in  wine-whey. 

This  courfe  may  be  continued  for  a week,  or  longer, 
if  the  cafe  proves  obflinate,  and  the  patient’s  ftrength 
8 will 
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will  permit.  It  ought  then  to  be  omitted  for  a few  days, 
and  repeated  again.  At  the  fame  time  leeches  or  a 
bliftering-plafter  may  be  applied  to  the  part  affedted. 
What  I have  generally  found  anfwer  better  than  either 
of  thefe,  in  obilinate  fixed  reeumatic  pains,  is  the  warm 
plajler  *.  I have  likewife  known  a platter  of  Burgundy 
pitch  worn  for  fome  time  on  the  part  affedled  give 
great  relief  in  rheumatic  pains.  My  ingenious  friend. 
Dr.  Alexander  of  Edinburgh,  fays,  he  has  frequently 
cured  very  obftinate  rheumatic  pains,  by  rubbing  the 
parts  affefted  with  tindture  of  cantharides.  When  the 
common  tindture  did  not  fucceed,  he  ufed  it  of  a double 
or  treble  ftrength.  Cupping  upon  the  part  affected  is 
likewife  often  very  beneficial,  and  fo  is  the  application 
of  leeches. 

'Though  this  difeafe  may  not  feem  to  yield  to  medi- 
cines for  fome  time,  yet  they  ought  ftill  to  be  perfifted 

Sin.  Perfons  who  are  fubject  to  frequent  returns  of  the 
rheumatifm,  will  often  find  their  account  in  ufing  medi- 
cines, whether  they  be  immediately  affedted  with  the 
difeafe  or  not.  The  chronic  rheumatifm  is  fimilar  to 
the  gout  in  this  refpect,  that  the  mod  proper  time  for 
ufing  medicines  to  extirpate  it,  is  when  the  patient  is 
nioit  free  from  the  diforder. 

'i  o thofe  who  can  afford  the  expence,  I would  re- 
commend the  warm  baths  of  Buxton  or  Matlock  in 
Derbyfhire.  Thefe  have  often,  to  my  knowledge,  cured 
very  obftinate  rheumatifms,  and  are  always  fafe  either 
in  or  out  of  the  fir.  When  the  rheumatifm'  is  com- 
plicated with  fcorbutic  complaints,  which  is  not  feldoin 
the  cafe,  the  Harrowgate  waters,  and  thofe  of  Moffat, 
are  proper.  They  fhould  both  be  drank  and  ufed  as  a 
warm  oath. 

'there  are  feveral  of  our  own  domeftic  plants  which 
may  be  ufed  with  advantage  in  the  rheumatifm.  One 
of  the  belt  is  the  white  mujlard.  A table-fpoonful  of 
the  feed  of  this  plant  may  be  taken  twice  or  thrice 
a-day,  in  a glafs  of  water  or  fmall  wine.  The  water 


* See  Appendix,  Warm  Plajler. 
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trefoil  is  likewife  of  great  ufe  in  this  complaint.  It  may 
be  infufed  in  wine  or  alp,  or  drank  in  form  of  tea. 
The  groundivy,  camomile,  and  feveral  other  bitters,  are 
alfo  beneficial,  and  may  be  u!ed  in  the  fame  manner. 
No  benefit,  however,  is  to  be  expected  from  thefe, 
unlefs  they  be  taken  for  a confiderable  time.  Excellent 
medicines  are  often  defpifed  in  this  difeafe,  becaufe  they 
do  not  perform  an  immediate  cure  ; whereas  nothing 
would  be  more  certain  than  their  effed  were  they  duly 
perfifted  in.  Want  of  perfeverance  in  the  ufe  of  me- 
dicines is  one  reafon  why  chronic  difeafes  are  fo  feldom 
cured. 

Cold  bathing,  efpecially  in  fait  water,  often  cures  the 
rheumatjfm.  W e would  alfo  recommend  exercife  and 
wearing  flannel  next  the  fkin.  Ifiues  are  likewife  very 
proper,  efpecially  in  chronic  cafes.  If  the  pain  affeds 
the  fhoulders,  an  ifliie  may  be  made  in  the  arm  ; but 
if  it  affeds  the  loins,  it  fliould  be  put  into  the  leg  or 
thigh. 

Perfons  afflided  with  the  fcurvy  are  very  fobjed  to 
rheumatic  complaints.  The  beft  medicines  in  this  cafe 
are  bitters  and  mild  purgatives.  Thefe  may  either  be 
taken  feparately  or  together,  as  the  patient  inclines. 
An  ounce  of  Peruvian  bark,  and  half  an  ounce  of  rhu- 
barb in  powder,  may  be  infufed  in  a bottle  of  wine  ; 
and  one,  two,  or  three  wine  glafles  of  it  taken  daily,  as 
Ihall  be  found  neceflary  for  keeping  the  body  gently 
open.  In  cafes  where  the  bark  itfelf  proves  fufficiently 
purgative,  the  rhubarb  may  be  omitted. 

Such  as  are  fubjed  to  frequent  attacks  of  the  rheu- 
tnatifm  ought  to  make  choice  of  a dry,  warm  fituation, 
to  avoid  the  night-air,  -wet  clothes,  and  wet  feet,  as 
much  aspoilible.  Their  clothing  fliould  be  warm,  and 
they  fhopld  wear  flannel  next  their  fkin,  and  make  fre- 
quent ufe  of  the  flefli-bruih. 

One  of  the  beft  articles  of  drcfs,  not  only  for  the 
prevention  of  the  rheumatifm,  but  for  powerful  co- 
operation in  its  cure,  is  fleecy  hofiery.  A medical 
friend  of  mine,  of  long  experience  and  much  pradice 
m tiieiile  of  Ely,  allured  me*  that  the7 introdudion  of 

that 
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that  manufacture  had  prevented  more  rhemnatlfms, 
colds,  and  agues,  than  all  the  medicines  which  had 
ever  been  uled  there.  Such  of  the  inhabitants  of 
marlhy  countries  as  are  in  eafy  circumftances  could 
not,  perhaps,  direct  their  charity  and  humanity  to  a 
better  objeCt,  than  to  the  fupplying  of  their  poor 
neighbours  with  fo  cheap  and  fimple  a prefervative. 
I have  even  myfelf  experienced  the  good  effects  of  l’uch 
warm  covering  in  the  rheumatifm,  to  which  I was 
very  fubjeCt  about  thirty  years  ago ; but  have  never 
experienced  any  attack  of  it  fince  I took  to  warm 
clothing. 


difeafe  prevails  chiefly  in  cold  northern  coun- 


nies,  efpecially  in  low  damp  fituations,  near  large 
marflies,  or  great  quantities  of  itagnating  water.  Se- 
dentary people,  of  a dull  melancholy  difpofition,  are 
moil  fubjeft  to  it.  It  proves  often  fatal  to  failors  on 
long  voyages,  particularly  in  fhips  that  are  not  pro- 
perly ventilated,  have  many  people  on  board,  or  where 
cleaniinefs  is  neglected. 

It  is  not  necefiary  to  mention  the  different  fpecies  into 
which  this  difeafe  has  been  divided,  as  they  differ  from 
one  another  chiefly  in  degree.  What  is  called  the  land 
/curvy , however,  is  feldom  attended  with  thofe  highly 
putrid  fymptoms  which  appear  in  patients  who  have 
been  long  at  fea,  and  which,  we  prefume,  are  rather 
owing  to  confined  air,  rvant  of  exercife,  and  the  un- 
vvholelome  food  eaten  by  failors  on  long  voyages,  than 
to  any  fpecific  difference  in  the  difeafe. 

CAUSES. The  fcurvy  is  occafioned  by  cold 

moift  air  ; by  the  long  ufe  of  falted  or  fmoke-dried  pro- 
viflons,  or  any  kind  of  food  that  is  hard  of  digeftion, 
and  affords  little  nourifhment.  It  may  alfo  proceed 
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from  the  fuppreflion  of  cuftomary  evacuations ; as  the 
menfes , the  hemorrhoidal  flux,  &c.  It  is  fometimes 
owing  to  ail  hereditary  taint,  in  which  cafe  a very 
fmall  caufe  will  excite  the  latent  diforder.  Grief,  fear, 
and  other  deprefling  paflions,  have  a great  tendency 
both  to  excite  and  aggravate  this  difeafe.  The  fame 
obfervation  holds  with  regard  to  neglctt  of  cleanlinefs ; 
bad  clothing  ; the  want  ol  proper  exercife ; confined 
air  ; unwholefome  food  ; or  any  difeafe  which  greatly 
weakens  the  body,  or  vitiates  the  humours. 

SYMPTOMS. I his  difeafe  may  be  known  by 

unufual  wearinefs,  heavinefs,  and  difficulty  of  breathing, 
efpecially  after  motion;  rottennefs  of  the  gums,  which 
are  apt  to  bleed  on  the  flighted  touch a (linking 
breath,  frequent  bleeding  at  the  nofe ; crackling  of  the 
joints ; difficulty  of  walking  ; fometimes  a fwelling  and 
fometimes  a falling  away  of  the  legs,  on  which  there 
are  livid,  yellow,  or  violet-coloured  fpots  ; the  face  is 
generally  of  a pale  or  leaden  colour.  As  }he  difeafe 
advances,  other  fymptoms  come  on ; as  rottennefs  of 
the  teeth,  haemorrhages,  or  difeharges  of  blood  from 
different  parts  of  the  body,  foul  obfiinate  ulcers,  pains 
in  various  parts,  efpecially  about  the  breaft,  dry  lcaly 
eruptions  all  over  the  body,  &c.  At  laft  a wafting  or 
hectic  fever  comes  on,  and  the  miferable  patient  is~ 
often  carried  off  by  a dyfentery,  a diarrhoea,  a dropfy, 
the  palfy,  fainting  fits,  or  a mortification  of  fome  of 
the  bowels. 

CURE. We  know  no  way  of  curing  this  difeafe 

but  by  purfuing  a plan  dire&ly  oppofire  to  that  which 
brings  it  on.  It  proceeds  from  a vitiated  Rate  of  the 
humours,  occafioned  by  errors  in  diet,  air,  or  exer- 
cife ; and  this  cannot  be  removed  but  by  a proper 
attention  to  thefe  important  articles. 

If  the  patient  has  been  obliged  to  breathe  a cold, 
damp,  or  confined  air,  he  At ou Id  be  removed,  as  foon 
as  poffible,  to  a dry,  open,  and  moderately  warm  one. 
If  there  is  reafon  to  believe  that  the  difeafe  proceeds 
from  a fedenrary  life,  or  deprefling  paflions,  as  grief, 
fear,  &c.  the  patient  mqft  take  daily  as  much  exercife 
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m the  open  air  as  he  can  bear,  and  his  mind  Jhould  be 
diverted  by  cheerful  company  and  other  amufements. 
Nothing  has  a greater  tendency  either  to  prevent  or  re- 
move this  difeafe,  than  conftant  cheerfulnefs  and  good 

S humour.  But  this,  alas ! is  feldom  the  lot  of  perfons 
afHi£ted  with  the  fcurvy ; they  are  generally  furly, 
peevifh,  and  morofe. 

When  the  fcuivy  has  been  brought  on  by  a long  ufe 
of  falted  provirions,  the  proper  medicine  is  a diet  con- 
fiding chiefly  of  frefli  vegetables ; as  oranges,  apples, 
lemons,  limes,  tamarinds,  water-creffes,  icurv-y-grafs, 
brook-lime,  &c.  The  ufe  of  thefe,  with  milk,  pot- 
herbs, new  bread,  and  frefli  beer  or  cyder,  will  feldom 
fail  to  remove  a fcurvy  of  thrs  kind,  if  taken  before  it 
be  too  far  advanced  ; but  to  have  this  effedt,  they  mud 
be  perfifted  in  for  a confiderable  time.  When  frefli 
vegetables  cannot  be  obtained,  pickled  or  preferved 
ones  may  be  ufed  ; and  where  thefe  are  wanting,  re- 
courfe  muff  be  had  to  the  chymical  acids.  All  the 
patient’s  food  and  drink  fhould  in  this  cafe  be  fharpened 
with  cream  of  tartar,  elixir  of  vitriol,  vinegar,  or  the 
fpirit  of  fea-falt. 

Thefe  things,  however,  will  more  certainly  prevent 
than  cure  the  fcurvy,  for  which  reafon  fea-faring  people, 
efpecially  in  long  voyages,  ought  to  lay  in  plenty  of 
them.  Cabbages,  onions,  goofe  berries,  and  many 
other  vegetables,  may  be  kept  a long  time  by  pickling , 
preferring,  &c.  and  when  thefe  fail,  the  chymical  acids 
recommended  above,  which  will  keep  for  any  length 
of  time,  may  be  ufed.  We  have  reafon  to  believe,  if 
fliips  were  well  ventilated,  had  got  {tore  of  fruits, 
greens,  cyder,  &c.  laid  in,  and  if ‘ proper  regard  were 
paid  to  cleanlinefs  and  warmth,  that  bailors  would  be 
ihe  moft  healthy  people  in  the  world,  and  would  feldom 
buffer  either  from  the  fcurvy  or  putrid  fevers,  which 
are  fo  fatal  to  that  ufeful  clafs  of  men : but  it  is  too 
much  the  temper  of  fuch  people  to  defpife  all  pre- 
caution; they  will  not  think  of  any  calamity  till  it  over- 
takes them,  when  it  is  too  late  to  ward  off  the  blow. 

It  muft  indeed  be  owned,  that  many  of  them  have  it 
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not  in  thtfir  power  to  make  the  provifion  we  are  {'peak- 
ing of;  but  in  this  cafe  it  is  the  duty  of  their  em- 
ployers to  make  it  for  them  ; and  no  man  ought-  to 
engage  in  a long  voyage  without  having  thefe  articles 
fecured  *. 

I have  often  feen  very  extraordinary  effe&s  in  the 
land-fcurvy  from  a milk-diet.  This  preparation  of 
Nature  is  a mixture  of  animal' and  vegetable  properties, 
which  of  all  others  is  the  moft  lit  for  re  ft  or  mg  a de- 
cayed conflitution,  and  removing  that  particular  acri- 
mony of  the  humours,  which  feems  to  c’onftitute  the 
very  effence  of  the  feurvy,  and  many  other  difeafes. 
But  people  defpife  this  wholdome  and  nourifhing  food, 
becaufe  it  is  cheap,  and  devour  with  greedinefs  hem 
and  fermented  liquors,  while  milk  is  only  deemed  fit 
for  their  hogs. 

The  mod  proper  drink  in  the  feurvy  is  whey  or 
butter-milk.  When  thefe  cannot  be  had.  found  cyder, 
perry,  or  fpruce  beer,  may  be  ufed.  Wort  has  like- 
wife  been  found  to  be  a proper  drink  in  the  feurvy, 
and  may  be  ufed  at  fea,  as  malt  will  keep  during  the 
longeff  voyage,  A decodtion  of  the  tops  of  the  fpruce- 
fir  is  hkewife  proper.  It  may  be  drank  in  the  quantity 
of  ail  iinglifh  pint  twice  a-day.  Tar: water  may  be 

* Every  body  knows  how  much  eafier  it  is  to  prevent  than  to 
cure  any  difeafe  ; but  this  is  particularly  true  with  refpedt  to  the 
feurvy.  I have  therefore  recommended  the  moft  allured  means  of 
preferring  our  feamen  from  its  formidable  attacks.  Vegetable  and 
mineral  acids  are  certainly  the  beft  corredtives  of  the  acrimony 
occalioned  by  the  long  uie  of  faltcd  provifions.  Thefe  are  one  of 
the  chief  caufes  of  the  feurvy  not  only  at  fea,  but  on  land  alfo, 
v.-here  lalted  and  fmoke- dried  meats  are  a favourite  and  very  cuf- 
tomary  article  of  food  It  appears  from  the  reports  of  modern 
travellers,  tha't  the  feurvy  is  almoft  unknown  to  the  natives  of  Ca- 
nada, though  they  live  entirely  on  animal  foo"d,  but  not  faltcd ; 
while  the  ufe  of  the  latter  never  fails  to  produce  the  feurvy.  Would 
it  not  then  be  worth  while  to  make  various  experiments  for  pre- 
ferving  meat  at  fea  without  fait  ? Surely  the  refources  of  human 
invention  are  not  exhaufted.  The  abforbent  and  anii-putrefceht 
properties  of  fugar  are  well  known  ; but  it  might  be  deemed  too 
expen  five  a feafoning.  I mud  leave  trials  of  this  fort  to  perfons  of 
more  Lifure.  It  is  enough  for  me  to  fugged  the  hint.  I v.’ifli  it 
may  lead  to  a dikovery  of  fo  much  importance. 

ufed 
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ufed  for  the  fame  purpofe,  or  decodtions  of  any  of  the 
mild  mucilaginous  vegetables ; as  farfaparilla,  marfh- 
mallow  roots,  &c,  Infufions  of  the  bitter  plants,  as 
ground-ivy,  the  leffer  centaury,  marfli- trefoil,  &c.  are 
likewife  beneficial.  I have  feen  the  peafants  in  fome 
parts  of  Britain  exprefs  the  juice  of  the  Iafl-mentioned 
plant,  and  drink  it  with  good  effect  in  thofe  foul 
fcorbutic  eruptions  with  which  they  are  often  troubled 
in  the  fpring  feafon. 

Harrowgate- water  is  certainly  an  excellent  medicine 
in  the  land-fcurvy.  I have  often  feen  patients  who  had 
beerr  reduced  to  the  mod  deplorable  condition  by  this 
difeafe,  greatly  relieved  by  drinking  the  fulphur- water, 
and  bathing  in  it.  The  chalybeate-water  may  alfo  be 
ufed  with  advantage,  efpecially  with  a view  to  brace  the 
ftornach  after  drinking  the  fulphur- water,  which,  though 
it  (happens  the  appetite,  never  fails  to  weaken  the  powers 
of  digeflion. 

A flight  degree  of  feurvy  may  be  carried  off  by  fre- 
qnently  fucking  a little  of  the  juice  of  a bitter  orange  or 
a lemon.  When  the  dife'afe  affedls  the  gums  only,  this 
practice,  if  continued  for  fome  time,  will  generally  carry 
it  off.  We  would,  however,  recommend  the  bitter 
orange  as  greatly  preferable  to  lemon  ; it  feems  to  be  as 
„ good  a medicine,  and  is  not  near  fo  hurtful  to  the  flo- 
mach.  Perhaps  our  own  forrel  may  be  little  inferior  to 
either  of  them. 

All  kinds  of  falad  are  good  in  the  feurvy,  and  ought 
to  be  eaten  very  plentifully,  as  fpinage,  lettuce,  parfiey, 
celery,  endive,  radifh,  dandelion,  &c.  It  is  amazing  to 
fee  how  foon  frefh  vegetables  in  the  fpring  cure  the 
brute  animals  of- any  fcab  or  foulnefs  which  is  upon 
their  fkins.  It  is  reasonable  to  fuppofe  that  their  effedts 
would  be  as  great  upon  the  human  fpecies,  were 
they  ufed  in  proper  quantity  for  a imTicient  length  of 
time. 


I have  fometimes  feen  good^  effedts  in  fcorbutic  com- 
plaints of  very  long  Handing,  from  the  ufe  of  a de- 
CG&ion  of  the  roots  of  water-dock.  It  is  ufually  made 
by  boiling  a pound  of  the  frefh  root  in  fix  EngHfli  pints 
*•=  water,  till  about  one-third  of  it  be  confumed.  T he 
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dofe  is  from  half  a pint  to  a whole  pint  of  the  decodion 
evei  y day.  Rutin  all  the  cafes  where  I have  feen  it 
piove.  beneficial,  it  was  made  much  ftronger,  and 
drank  m larger  quantities.  ihefafeft  way,  however, 
is  ior  the  patient  to  begin  with  final  l doles,  and  increafe 
them  both  -in  Rrength  and  quantity,  as  he  finds  his 
ftomach  will  bear  it.  It  muff  be  ufed  for  a conliderable 
time.  I have  known  feme  take  it  for  many  months,, 
and  have  been  told  of  others  who  had  ufed  it  for  feveral 
years,  before  they  were  fenfible  of  any  benefit,  but  who 
neverthelefs  were  cured  by  it  at  length. 

rI  he  leprofy,  which  was  fo  common  in  this  country 
long  ago,  feems  to  have  been  near  a-kin  to  the  feurvy. 
Perhaps  its  appearing  fo  feldom  now,  may  be  owing  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Britain  eating  more  vegetable  food 
than  formerly,  living  more  upon  tea  and  other  diluting 
diet,  tiling  lefs  halted  meat,  being  more  cleanly,  better 
lodged  and  clothed,  &c. — For  the  cure  of  this  difeafe 
we  would  recommend  the  fame  courfe  of  diet  and  me- 
dicine1 as  m the  feurvy. 

I have  met  with  very  few  cafes  of  real  leprofy  in  the 
courfe  of  my  practice.  The  dry,  fcaly  eruptions  all 
over  the  body,  which  are  ®ften  the  effects  of  the  feurvy, 
are  very  liable  to  be  confidered  as  leprous  fymptoms, 
nnd  certainly  refemble  them  very  much.  But  no  evil 
can  arife  even  from  miftake  in  this  particular,  as  the 
fame  alterative  plan,  which  is  advifable  in  the  feurvy, 
will  be  generally  found  efficacious  in  the  leprofy.  Per- 
haps in  the  latter  complaint,  we  ought  to  lay  a greater 
ftrefs,  if  poifible,  on  the  benefit  of  good  air,  and  of 
frequent  changes  of  the  linen  worn  next  the  fkin.  What 
has  been  peculiarly  called  the  difeafe  of  uncleaimefs,  can 
only  be  remedied  by  the  practice  of  the  oppofite  virtue. 
I have  alfo  found,  that,  after  proper  means  for  correct- 
ing internal  impurities  had  been  ufed  for  fome  time,  the 
complete  difappearance  of  the  leper’s  lores  was  often 
fafely  and  effectually  promoted  by  the  ointment  for 
difeafes  of  the  Jkin  mentioned  in  the  Appendix  *. 

The 

* I have  lately  feen  fome  inltances  of  inveterate  ernpt'ons  on  the 
face,  commonly  termed  fcorbutic,  removed  by  the  cue  oi  the  dulca- 
mara. 
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The  medicinal  .virtues  of  the  Bath  waters,  as  well  as 
thofe  of  Harrowgate,  in  the  cure  of  the  leprofy,  are 
very  highly,  and  I believe  very  juftly,  efteemed. 

OF  THE  SCROPHULA,  OR  IONG’s  EVIL. 

This  difeafe  chiefly  affedfs  the  glands,  efpecially  thofe 
of  the  neck.  Children,  and  young  perfons  of  a Lden- 
tary  life,  are  very  fubjedt  to  it.'  It  is  one  of  thofe  difeafes 
which  may  be  removed  by  proper  regimen,  but  feldom 
yields  to  medicine.  The  inhabitants  of  cold,  damp,' 
marfhy  countries  are  molt  liable  to  the  fcrophula. 

CAUSES. This  difeafe  may  proceed  from  an  he- 

reditary taint,  infedtion,a  fcrophulous  nurfe,  &c..  Chil- 
dren who  have  the  misfortune,  to  be  born  of  fick’y  pa- 
rents, whofe  conftitutions  have  been  greatly  injured  by 
the  pox,  or  other  chronic  difeafes,  are  apt  to  be  aifcdtcd 
by  the  fcrophula.  It  may  like  wife  proceed  from  fuch 
difeafes  as  weaken  the  habit  oj-  vitiate  the  humours,  as 
the  fmall-pox,  meafles,  &c.  External  injuries,  as  blows, 
bruifes,  and  the  like,  fometimes  produce  fcrophulous 
ulcers  ; but  we  have,  reafcn  to  believe,  when  this  hap- 
pens, that  there  has  been  a predifpofition  in  the  habit  to 
this  difeafe.  In  flrortj  whatever  tends  to  vitiate  the  hu- 
mours or  relax  the  folids,  paves  the  way  to  the  fcrophula ; 
as  the  want  of  proper  exercife,  tocxmuch  heat  or  cold, 
confined  air,  unwholefome  food,  bad  water,  the  Iona  ufe 
of  poor,  weak,  watery  aliments,  the  negledt  of  cieanli- 
nefs,  &c.  Nothing  tends  more  to  induce  this  difeafe  hi 
children  than  allowing  them  to  continue  long  wet  *. 

SY  MP TOMS.- At  firlt, final!  knots  appear  under 

the  chin,  or  behind  the  ears,  which  gradually  increafe 

mara.  Take  of  the  (talks  of  that  plant  half  an  ounce,  liquorice  root 
two  drachms,  macerate  in  two  quarts  of  w-.rm  water  for  two  hours, 
and  then  hoil  for  ten  minutes.  Of  the  drained  decoCtion  a tea  cupful 
with  a little  milk,  may  be  taken  three  times  a-day.  It  mud  be  per- 
fided  in  for  fomc  time.  A.  P.  B. 


* Ti  e fcrophula,  as  well  as  the  rickets,  is  found  to  prevail  in  large 

manufacturing  towns,  where  people  live  groks,  and  lead  fedeatary 
lives.  f 


in 
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in  number  and  fize,  till  they  form  one  large  hard 
turnon r.  i his  often  continues  for  a long  time  time  with- 
out breaking,  and  when  it  does  break,  it  only  difcharges 
a thin  Janies,  or  watery  humour.  Other  parts  of  the 
body  are  likewife  liable  to  its  attack,  as  the  arm-pits, 
groins,  feet,  hands,  eyes,  breads,  &c.  Nor  are  the 
internal  parts  exempt  from  it.  It  often  affe&s  the  lungs, 
liver,  or  fpleen  ; and  I have  frequently  feen  the  glands 
of  the  myfentery  greatly  enlarged  by  it. 

Thofe  obfnnate  ulcers  which  breakout  upon  the  feet 
and  hands  with  fwelling,and  little  or  no  rednefs,  are  of 
the  fcrophulous  kind.  They  feldom  difcharge  good 
matter,  and  are  exceedingly  difficult  to  cure.  The  white 
fwel lings  of  the  joints  feern  likewife  to  be  of  this  kind. 
They  are  with  difficulty  brought  to  a fuppuration,  and 
when  opened  they  only  difcharge  a thin  ichor.  There 
is  not  a more  general  fymptom  of  the  fcrophula  than  a 
fu  elling  of  the  upper  lip  and  nofe.  It  fometimes  begins 
in  a toe  or  finger,  which  continues  long  fwelled,  with  no 
great  degree  of  pain,  till  the  bone  becomes  carious. 

REGIMEN. As  this  difeafe  proceeds,  in  a great 

mcafure,  from  relaxation,  the  diet  ought  to  be  generous 
and  nourifhing,  but  at  the  fame  time  light  and  ofeafy 
cligefbon  ; as  welki'ermented  bread  made  of  found  grain, 
the  flefh  and  broth  of  young  animals,  with  now  and 
then  a glafs  of  generous  wine,  or  good  ale.  1 he  air 
ought  to  be  open,  dry,  and  not  too  cold,  and  the  patient 
fhou’id  take  as  much  exercife  as  he  can  bear.  rl  his  is 
of  tile  utmoft  importance.  Children  who  have  fufficient 
exercife  are  feldom  troubled  vrith  the  fcrophula. 

MEDICINE. The  vulgar  are  remarkably  credu- 

lous with  regard  to  the  cure  of  the  fcrophula  ; many  of 
them  believing  in  the  virtue  of  the  royal  touch,  that  of 
the  fev tilth  fon,  &c.  The  truth  is,  we  know  but  little 
either  of  the  nature  or  cure  of  this  dif  afe,  and  where 
reason  or  medicines  fail,  le  perdition  always  comes  in 
their  place.  Hence  it  is,  that  m dileafcs  which  are  the 
melt  difficult  to  underftand,  we  generally  hear  of  the 
g ix  a tell  number  of  miraculous  cures  being  performed. 
Here,  however,  the  deception  is  etTby  accounted  for. 

f 1 h /j 
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The  fcrophula,  at  a certain  period  of  life,  often  cures  of 
itfelf ; and,  if  the  patient  happens  to  be  touched  about 
this  time,  the  cure  is  imputed  to  the  touch,  and  not  to 
Nature,  who  is  really  the  phyfician.  In  the  fame  way, 
the  infignificant  no  drums  of  quacks  and  old  women, 
often  gain  applaufe  when  they, defer ve  none. 

There  is  nothing  more  pernicious  than  the  cuftom  of 
plying  children  in  the  fcrophula  with  ftrong  purgative 
medicines.  People  imagine  it  proceeds  from  humours 
which  mull  be  purged  off,  without  confidering  that  thefe 
purgatives  increafe  the  debility  and  aggravate  the  difeafe. 
It  has  indeed  been  found,  that  keeping  the  body  gently 
open  for  fome  time,  elpecially  with  fea-water,  has  a 
good  effect  ; but  this  fho'uld  only  be  given  in  grofs 
habits,  and  in  fuch  quantity  as  to  procure  one,  or  at 
moil  two  ftoels  every  day. 

Bathing  in  the  falt-water  has  likewife  a very  good 
effect,  efpecially  in  the  warm  feafon.  I have  often  known 
a courfe  of  bathing  in  falt-water,  and  drinking  it  in  fuch 
quantities  as  to  keep  the  body  gently  open,  cure  a fcro- 
phula, after  many  other  medicines  had  been  tried  in 
vain.  When  falt-water  cannot  be  obtained,  the  patient 
may  be  bathed  in  freih  water,  and  his  body  kept  open 
by  fmall  quantities  of  fait  and  water,  or  fome  other  mild 
purgative. 

Next  to  cold  bathing,  and  drinking  the  falt-water, 
we  would  recommend  the  Peruvian  bark.  The  cold 
bath  may  be  ufe  in  ftimmer,  and  the  bark  in  winter. 
To  an  adult  half  a drachm  of  the  bark  in  powder  may 
be  given  in  a glafs  of  red  wine  four  or  five  times  a-day. 
Children,  and  fuch  as  cannot  take  it  in  fubffance,  may 
ufe  the  decoction  made  in  the  following  manner  : 

Boil  an  ounce  of  Peruvian  bark  and  a ’ drachm  of 
Winter’s  bark,  both  grofs! y powdered,  in  an  Engijfh 
quart  of  water  to  a pint : towards  the  end,  half  an  ounce 
of  diced  liquorice-root  and  a handful  of  raifms  may  be 
added,  which  will  both  render  the  decodtion  lefs  dif- 
agrceable,  and  make  it  take  up  more  of  the  bark.  The 
liquor  muff  be  drained,  and  two,  three,  or  four  table- 
Ipoonfuls,  according  to  the  age  of  the  patient,  given 

three 
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three  times  a-dav  ; but,  in  place  of  this,  I now  ufe  the 
compound  tindture  of  bark. 

The  Moffat  and  Harrowgate  waters,  efpecially  the 
latter,  are  likewife  very  proper  medicines  in  the  fcro- 
phula.  They  ought  not,  however,  to  be  drank  in  large 
quantities,  but  fhould-be  taken  fo  as  to  keep  the  body 
gently  open,  and  mult  be  ufed  for  a confiderable  time. 

The  hemlock  may  fcmetimcs  be  ufed  with  advantage 
in  the  fcrophula.  Some  lay  it  down  as  a general  rule, 
that  the  fea-water  is  molt  proper  before  there  are  any 
fuppuration  or  fymptoms  of  tabes  ; t'pe  Peruvian  bark, 
when  there  are  running  fores,  .and  a degree  of  hedtic 
fever  ; and  the  hemlock  in  old  inveterate  cafes,  ap- 
proaching to  the  fchirrous  or  cancerous  Hate.  Either 
the  extra  dt  or  the  frelh  juice  of  this' plant  may  be  ufed.' 
The  dole  may  be  fmall  at  fir  ft,  and  increafed  gradually 
as  far  as  the  ftomach  is  able  to  bear  it. 

External  applications  are  of  little  ufe.  Before  the  tu- 
mour breaks,  nothing  ought  to  be  applied  to  it,  unlefs  a 
piece  of  flannel,  or  femething  to  keep  it  warm.  After 
it  breaks,  the  fore  may  be  dreffed  with  fome  digeftive 
ointment.  What  I have  always  found  to  anfwer  beft, 
was  the  yellow  bafilicon  mixed  with  about  a fixth  or 
eighth  part  of  its  weight  of  red  precipitate  of  mercury. 
The  fore  may  be  dreffed  with  this  twice  a-day  ; and  if 
it  be  very  fungous,  and  does  not  digeft  well,  a larger 
proportion  of  rhe  precipitate  may  be  added  * . 

Medicines  which  mitigate  this  difeafe,  though  they  do 
not  cure  it,  are  not  to  be  defpifed.  Ir  the  patient  can  be 
kept  alive  by  any  means  till  he  arrives  at  the  age  of  pu- 
berty, he  has  a great  chance  to  get  well ; but  it  he  does 
not  recover  at  this  time,  in  all  probability  he  never  will. 

There  is  no  malady  which  parents  are  fo  apt  to  com- 
municate to  their  offspring  as  the  fcropnula,  101  which 
leafon  people  ought  to  beware  of  marrying  into  fa- 
milies affedted  with  this  difeafe. 

* The  application  of  the  lunar  cauftic  tends  very  much  to  promote 
the  cure  offcrophulous  ulcers,  after  they  have  broke,  for  they  Ihould 
never  be  opened.  They  will  bear  a pretty  free  daily  application  of 
this  Him  ulus,  not  only  with  impunity,  but  advantage.  A.  r.  n. 
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For  the  means  of  preventing  the  fcrophuja,  we  mull 
refer  the  reader  to  the  obi er rations  on  nurfmg  at  the 
beginning  of  the  book. 

I am  now  induced  to  bring  into  one  point  of  view  fuch 
of  thole  remarks  as  immediately  relate  to  the  lubjeft  of 
prevention,  in  order  to  imprefs  them  more  (Irongly 
upon  the  minds  of  thofe  who  have  the  care  of  children. 

One  of  the  mod  effectual  means  of  guarding  againft 
the  fcrophula,  is  a conftant  attention  to  keep  the  child 
dry  and  clean,  by  the  immediate  removal  of^all  impu- 
rities, which  not  only  taint  the  air  and  relax  the  (kin, 
but  vitiate  the  humours  of  the  body,  in  confequence  of 
'the  abforption  of  their  molt  noxious  particles  through 
the  pores. 

Waffling  children  frequently,  forms  a neceffary  part 
of  this  plan.  At  firft,  lake- warm  water  is  proper,  as 
being  belt  hiked  to  the  new-born  infant,  on  account  of 
the  warm  temperature  to  which  he  had  been  accuftomed 
in  the  womb,  and  on  account  of  the  delicacy  of  habit 
which  he  may  have  inherited  from  his  parents.  But  the 
warmth  of  the  water  fliould  be  gradually  diminilhed  as 
the  infant  gains  ffrength,  till  it  can  be  ufed  quite  cold 
with  great  fafety  and  benefit.  The  cold  bath,  fo  effen- 
tial  to  the  cure  of  tire  fcrophula,  operates  with  Hill  greater 
certainty  as  a preventive.  It  braces  and  invigorates  the 
frame,  and  thus  direflly  ccuntera&s  one  of  the  principal 
caufes  of  the  evil,  which  is  relaxation.  The  whole  body- 
ought  to  be  waffled  every  morning,  and  the  lower  half 
every  night,  after  which  the  child  is  to  be  inftantly 
wiped  dry,  and  wrapped  up  in  a warm  blanket,  to  guard 
againff  the  danger  of  hidden  cold,  and  to  fecure  all  the 
advantages  of  lo  falutary  an  operation. 

My  former  arguments,  in  favour  of  light  and  loofe 
clothing  for  children  in  general,  acquire  double  force 
when  there  is  ,thu  leaft  realon  to  dread  the  fcrophula. 
It  is  little  fhort  or  murder  to  keep  an  infant  of  a deli- 
cate habit  fmothered  iu  clothes,  and  panting  in  a fort  of 
vapour-bath  earned  by7 the  noxious  ffeams  of  its  own 
body.  . The  covering  both  by  day  and  by  night  Ihould 
be  as  light  as  is  confiftent  with  due  warmth.  The  linen 

next 
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next  the  fkin,  which  is  always  imbibing  perfpirable  mat- 
ter, mud  be  changed  often ; and  the  fame  drefs  ought 
never  to  be  kept  on  for  more  than  twelve  hours  to- 
gether. 

Wholefome  unconfined  air,  and  frequent  exercife, 
are  grand  prefervatives  from  all  difeafes,  but  efpecially 
from  the  fcrophula.  It  is  not  enough  to  feleft  the  molt 
fpacious  and  lofty  apartment  in  the  houfe  for  the  nur- 
fery  ; children  fhould  be  taken  out  into  the  fields  every 
day,  particularly  about  noon,  unlefsthe  heat  be  intenfe, 
as  the  mod  falutary  exhalations  from  the  earth  then 
abound,  and  the  air  is  impregnated  with  the  balmy 
efience  of  the  fweeted  plants  and  flowers.  Cold  and  wet 
weather  being  deemed  one  of  the  exciting  caufes  of  the 
fcrophula,  any  wanton  expofure  to  it  would  be  improper; 
though,  even  in  this  refptct,  lefs  caution  is  neceffary,  if 
the  ufe  of  the  bold  bath  be  continued  every  morning. 
This  will  brace  the  thinned,  fined  fkin,  and  harden  it 
againd  the  impreflions  of  a damp,  chilly  atmofphere, 

Exercife,  befides  drengthening  the  whole  habit,  and 
powerfully  abiding  all  the  vital  functions,  has  a direct 
tendency  to  prevent  obdruftions  of  every  kind,  and 
thofe  of  the  glands  in  particular,  which  conditufe  the 
earlied  fymptom  of.  the  difeafe  in  queltion. 

■ On  the  fuhjedt  of  diet,  fome  little  deviations  mud  be 
made  from  my  general  plan,  in  rearing  the  child  of 
fcrophulous  parents,  or  one  that  is  marked  with  what 
may  be  called  a pre-difpofition  to  this  difeafe,  a thin  fkin, 
and  a general  weaknefs  and  flaccidity  of  the  habit.  Ex- 
traordinary care  fhould  be  taken  to  fecure  a very  healthy 
nurle  for  fuch  a child  ; and,  after  it  is  weaned,  the  ufe 
of  animal  food,  but  light  and  eafy  of  digedion,  fhould 
be  gradually  introduced,  and  freely  allowed  at  dinner 
every  day.  In  cafe  of  any  jud  apprehenfions  of  the 
fcrophula,  we  mud  not  trud  to  a mildregimen,  to  milk 
and  vegetables,  though  in  general  fo  wholefome  and 
nutritious.  ' They  cannot  give  that  tone  to  the  domach, 
and  that  energy  to  the  whole  fydem,  which  they  now 
dand  in  need  of.  A grofs,  full  diet  will  certainly  oc- 
cafion  humours  and  eruptions;  but  thcfe  are  very  dif- 
ferent 
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ferent  from  the  fcrophula,  and  far  more  eafily  cured. 
A poverty  of  the  blood,  a relaxation  of  the  fibres,  thole 
fure  attendants,  if  not  the  principal  caufes  of  the  evil * 
require  the  moll  flrengthening  articles  both  of  food  and 
drink. 

But  I mult  reprobate,  above  all  tilings,  butter  in  every 
form,  and  other  oily  in  fiances,  which  are  fo  apt  to  turn 
rancid  on  the  iiomach,  loading  it  with  phlegm,  relaxing 
and  impeding  its  a&ion,  inducing  a debility  of  the  folids, 
and  occafioning  a great  number  of  complaints,  as  well 
as  glandular  obftructions.  One  of  the  worft  compofi- 
fions,  of  which  butter  or  fat  always  forms  a part,  is 
pallry.  I really  fhudder,  whenever  I fee  a delicate 
woman,  or  a weak  child,  greedily  devouring  thole  pa- 
latable poifons.  Let  it  be  underflood,  that  I include  in 
this  cenfure  gingerbread,  plumcakes,  and  all  trafli  of  the 
like  kind.  Indeed,  a child  of  a fcrophulous  habit 
fliould  never  eat  any  preparation  of  flour,  except  plain* 
well-made,  and  well-baked  bread  *. 


OF  THE  ITCH* 

Though  this  difeafe  is  commonly  communicated  by 
infection,  yet  it  feldom  prevails  where  due  regard  is 
paid  to  cleaniinefs,  frelh  air,  and  Wholefome  diet.  It 
generally  appears  in  form  of  fmall  watery  puflules,  firft 
about  the  wrifts,  or  between  the  fingers';  afterwards  it 
affeds  the  arms,  legs,  thighs,  &c.  Thefe  puftules  are 
attended  with  an  intolerable  itching,  efpecially  when 
the  patient  is  warm  in  bed,  or  fits  by  the  fire.  Some^ 
times,  indeed,  the  1km  is  covered  withdarge  blotches 
or  fcabs,  and  at  other  times  with  a white  feurf,  or  fijaly 
eruption.  This  laft  is  called  the  Dry  Itch,  and  is  the 
moll  difficult  to  cure. 


.Indicate  children  arc  greatly  injured  by  the  comrtlsn  habit  of 
bibbing  too  much  thin  warm  fluid,  fuch  as  Weak  tea.  They 
are  chiefly  enticed  to  tins  praftice  by  the  fweetnel*  of  thefe  drinks 
ouch  children  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  drink  any  thinr  fweet, 
or  warm.  J he  ..omach  is  bracedBy  cold  applications  as  well  as  the 
n’  ' A.  P.B 
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The  itch  is  feldom  a dangerous  difeafe,  unlefs  when 
it  is  rendered  lo  by  neglect  or  improper  treatment.  If 
it  be  fuffered  to  continue  too  long,  it  may  vitiate  the 
whole  mafs  of  humours  ; and,  if  it  be  fuddenly  drove  in, 
without  proper  evacuations,  it  may  occafion  fevers,  in- 
flammations  of  the  vifcera,  or  other  internal  diforders. 

The  belt  medicine  yet  known  for  the  itch  is  fulphur, 
which  ought  to  be  ufed  both  externally  and  internally. 
The  parts  molt  affe&ed-may  be  rubbed  with  an  oint- 
ment made  of  the  flower  of  fulphur,  two  ounces  ; crude 
fal  ammoniac  finely  powdered,  two  drachms  \ hog’s 
lard,  or  butter,  four  ounces.  If  a fcruple  or  half  a 
drachm  of  the  ellence  of  lemon  be  added,  it  will  entirely 
take  away  the  difagreeable  fmell.  About  the  bulk  of  a 
nutmeg  of  this  may  be  rubbed  upon  the  extremities  at 
bed-time  twice  or  thrice  a- week.  It  is  feldom  neceffary 
to  rub  the  whole  body  ; but  when  it  is,  it  ought  not  to 
be  done  all  at  once,  but  by  turns,  as  it  is  dangerous  to 
flop  too  many  pores  at  the  fame  time. 

Before  the  patient  begins  to  ufe  the  ointment,  hfc 
ought,  if  he  be  of  a full  habit,  to  bleed  or  take  a purge 
or  two.  It  will  likewife  be  proper,  during  the  ufe  of 
it,  to  take  every  night  and  morning  as  much  of  the 
flower  of  brimflone  and  cream  of  tartar,  in  a little  treacle 
or  new  milk,  as  will  keep  the  body  gently  open.  He 
fliould  beware  of  catching  cold,fhouid  wear  more  clothes 
than  ufual,  and  take  every  thing  warm.  The  fame 
clothes,  the  linen  excepted,  ought  to  be  worn  all  the 
time  of  ufrng  the  ointment  j and  fuch  clothes  as  have 
been  worn  while  the  patient  was  under  the  difeafe,  are 
not  to  be  ufed  again,  unlefs  they  have  been  fumigated' 
with  brimflone,  and  thoroughly  cleanled,  .otherwife 
they  will  communicate  the  Infection  anew  * 

I never  knew  brimflone,  when  ufed  as  dire&ed  above, 
fail  to  cure  the  itch  ; and  I have  reafon  to  believe,  that, 

* Sir  John  Pringle  obferves,  that  though  this  difeafe  may  feem 
trifling,  there  is^io  one  in  the  army  that  is  more  troublefome  to 
cure,  as  the  infeaion  often  lurks  in  clothes,  &c.  and  breaks  out  a 
fecond,  or  even  a third  time.  The  fame  incanvfcniency  occurs  in 
private  families,  unlefs  particular  regard  be  paid  to  the  ohanging  or 
cleaning’  uf  their  clothes,  which  lafl  is  by  no  means  an  caiy  operation . 
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if  duly  peril  fled  in,  it  never  will  fail ; but  if  it  be  only 
ufed  once  or  twice,  and  cleanlinefs  neglefted,  it  is  no 
wonder  if  the  diforder  returns.  The1  quantity  of  oint- 
ment,mentioned  above  will  generally  be  fufficient  for 
> the  cure  of  one  perfon  ; but,  if  any  iymptoms  of  the 
difeafe  Ihould  appear  again,  the  medicine  mult  be  re- 
peated. It  is  both  more  fafe  and  efficacious  when  perfift- 
ed  in  for  a confiderable  time,  than  when  a large  quantity 
is  applied  at  once.  As  mofl  people  dillike  the  fmeil  of 
fulphur,  they  may  ufe  in  its  place  the  powder  of  white 
hellebore  root  made  up  into  an  ointment,  in  tile  fame 
manner,  which  will  feldom  fail  to  cure  the  itch. 

People  ought  to  be  extremely  cautious  left  they  take 
other  eruptions  for  the  itch  ; as  the  ftoppage  of  thefe 
may  be  attended  with  fatal  confequences.  Many  of  the 
eruptive  diforders  to  which  children  are  liable,  have  a 
near  refemblance  ; and  I have  often  known  infanta 
killed  by  being  rubbed  with  greafy  ointments  that  make 
thefe  eruptions  flrike  fuddenly  in,  which  nature  had 
thrown  out  to  preferve  the  patient’s  life,  or  prevent 
lbme  other  malady. 

Much  mifchief  is  likewife  done  by  the  ufe  of  mercury 
m this  difeafe.  Some  perfons  are  fo  fool-hardy  as  to 
wafh  the  parts  affected  with  a flrong  folution  of  the  cor- 
rofive  fublimate.  Others  ufe  the  mercurial  ointment, 
without  taking  the  leaft  care  either  to  avoid  cold,  keep 
the  body  open,  or  obferve  a proper  regimen.  T he  con- 
fequences of  fuch  conduct  may  be  eafily  gueffed.  1 have 
known  even  the  mercurial  girdles  produce  bad  effects, 
and  would  advife  every  perfon,  as  he  values  his  health, 
to  beware  how  he  ufes  them.  Mercury  ought  never 
to  be  ufed  as  a medicine  without  the  greateft  care. 
Ignorant  people  look  upon  thefe  girdles  as  a kind  of 
charm,  without  confidering  that  the  mercury  enters 
the  body. 

It  is  not  to  be  told  what  mifchief  is  done  by  ufing  mer- 
curial ointment  for  curing  the  itch  and  killing  vermin  ; 
yet  it  is  unneceffary  for  either:  the  former  may  be  always 
moie  certainly  cured  by  fulphur,  and  the  latter  will 
never  be  found  where  due  regard  is  paid  to  cleanlinefs. 

H d 2 Thofc 
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T hofe  who  would  avoid  this  deteftable  difeafe,  ought, 
to  beware  of  infe&ed  performs-,  to  ufe  wholefome  food, 
and  to  ftudy  uuiverfal  cleanlinels  *. 


CHAP.  XL. 

OF  THE  ASTHMA. 

'"pHE  afthma  is  a difeafe  of  the  lungs,  which  feldpm 
admits  of  a cure.  Perfons  in  the  decline  of  life  are 
moft  liable  to  it.  It  is  diftinguifhed  into  the  moift  and 
dry,  or  humoral  and  nervous.  The  former  is  attended 
with  expectoration  or  fpitting  ; but  in  the  latter  the  pa- 
tient feldcnn  fpits,  unlefs  fometimes  a little  tough 
phlegm,  by  the  mere  force  of  coughing. 

CAUSES. The  afthma  is  fometimes  hereditary. 

It  may  likewife  proceed  from  a bad  formation  of  the 
breaft ; the  fumes  of  metals  or  minerals  taken  into  the 
lungs  ; violent  exercife,  efpecially  running  ; the  obftruc- 
fion  of  cuftornary  evacuations,  as  the  menfes,  haemor- 
rhoids, &c.  the  hidden  retroceffion  of  the  gout,  or  (Irik- 
ing  in  of  eruptions,  as  the  fmall-pox,  mealies,  &c.  violent 
paliions  of  the  mind,  as  hidden  fear  or  furprife.  In  a. 
word,  the  difeafe  may  proceed  from  any  caufe  that  either 
impedes  the  circulation  of  the  blood  through  the  lungs, 
or  prevents  their  being  duly  expanded  by  the  air. 

SYMPTOMS. —An  afthma  is  known  by  a quick 

laborious  breathing,  which  is  generally  performed  with 
a kind  of  wheezing  noife.  Sometimes- the  difficulty  of 
breathing  is  lb  great,  that  the  patient  is  obliged  to  keep 
in  an  ered  pofture,  other-wife  he  is  in  danger  of  being 

* The  itch  is  now  by  cleanlinefs  banifhed  from  every  genteel- fa- 
mily in  Britain  It  {fill,  however,  prevails  among  the  pooler  forts 
of  peafants  in  Scotland,  and  among  the  manufacturers  in  England.- 
Thefe  are  not  only,  futheient  to  keep  the  feeds  of  the  difeafe  alive, 
Lut  to  fpread  the  infection  among  others.  It  were  to.  be  wifhed' 
that  fome  effe&ual  meth.od  could  be  devifed  for  extripating  it  alto*, 
gether.  Several  country  clergymen  have  told  me,  that  by  getting 
luck  as  were  infected  cured,  and  ftrongly  recommending  an  attention 
to  cleanlinefs.  they  have  banifhed  the  t ch  entirely  out  of  their 
rarifhes.  Why  miikt  not  others  do  the  lame  : 

1 / fuffocafeed. 
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fuTocated.  A fit  or  paroxyfm  of  the  afthma  generally 
happens  after  a perfon  has  been  expofed  to  cold  eaderly 
winds,  or  has  been  abroad  in  thick  foggy  leather,  or 
has  got  wet,  or  continued  long  in  a damp  place  under 
ground,  or  has  taken  feme  food  which  the  domach 
could  not  digeft,  as  padries,  toaded  cheefe,  or  the  like. 

The  paroxyfm  is  commonly  ufhered  in  with  lifldefT- 
nefs,  want  of  lleep,  hoarfenefs,  a cough,  belching  of 
wind,  a fenfe  of  heavinefs  about  the  bread,  and  diffi- 
culty of  breathing.  To  thefe  fucceed  heat,  fever,  pain 
of  the  head,  fickntfs  and  naufea,  great  oppredion  of  the 
bread,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  a weak  and  fometimes 
intermitting  pulfe,  an  involuntary  flow  of  tears,  bilious 
vomitings,  &c.  All  the  fymptorns  grow  v/orfe  towards 
night ; the  patient  is  eafier  when  up  than  in  feed,  and 
is  very  defirous  of  cool  air. 

REGIMEN. The  food  ought  to  be  light  and  of 

eafy  digedion.  Boiled  meats  are  to  be  preferred  to 
roaded,  and  the  flefii  of  young  animals  to  that  of  old. 
All  windy  food,  and  whatever  is  apt  to  fwell  in  the  do* 
mach,  is  to  be  avoided.  Light  puddings,  white  broths, 
and  ripe  fruits  baked,  boiled,  or  roaded,  are  proper. 
Strong  liquors  of  all  kinds,  efpeckdly  malt-liquor,  are 
hurtful.  . The  patient  diould  eat  a very  light  fupper,  or 
rather  none  at  ail,  and  diould  never  fuffer  himfelf  to  be 
long  codive.  His  clothing  diould  be  warm,  efpeeially 
in  the  winter  feafon.  As  all  diforders  of  the  bread  are 
much  relieved  by  keeping  the  feet  warm,  and  promoting 
the  perfpiration,  a dannel  fhirt  01*  waidcoat,  and  thie& 
fhoes,  will  be  of  fingular  fervice. 

But  nothing  is  of  fo  great  importance  in  the  adhma 
as  pure  and  moderately  warm  air.  Adhmatie  people 
Can  feldom  bear  cither  the  clofe  heavy  air  of  a large 
town,  or  the  fharp  keen  atmofphere  of  a bleak  hilly 
country : a medium,  therefore,  between  thefe  is  to  be 
chofen.  T he  air  near  a large  town  is  often  better  than 
at  a didance,  provided  the  patient  be  removed  fo  far  as 
not  to  be  a defied  by  the  fmoke.  Some  adhmatie  pa- 
tients inde : d breathe  eaiier  in  town  than  in  th ; country  ; 
faut  this  is  feldom  the  cafe,  efpeeially  in  towns  where 
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much  coal  is  burnt.  Adhmatic  perfons  who  are  obliged 
to  be  in  town  all  day,  ought  at  lead  to  fleep  out  of  it. 
Even  this  will  often  prove  of  great  fervice.  Thofe  who 
can  afford  it  ought  to  travel  into  a warmer  climate. 
Many  afthmaric  perfons  who  cannot  live  in  B itain, 
enjoy  very  good  health  in  the  fouth  of  France,  Portugal, 
Spain,  or  Italy. 

Exercife  is  likewife  of  very  great  importance  in  the 
afthma,  as  it  promotes  the  digedion,  and  greatly  affids 
in  the  preparation  of  the  blood.  The  blood  of  adhmatic 
perfons  is  feldom  duly  prepared,  owing  to  the  proper 
action  of  the  lungs  being  impeded.  For  this  reafon 
fuch  people  ought  daily  to  take  as  much  exercife,  either 
©n  foot,  horfeback,  or  in  a carriage,  as  they  can  bear. 

MEDICINE  -Aimed  all  that  can  be  done  by 

medicine  in  this  difeafe,  is  to  relieve  the  patient  when 
feized  with  a violent  fit,  I his  indeed  requires  the 
greated  expedition,  as  the  difeafe  often  proves  fuddenly 
fatal.  In  the  paroxyfin  or  fit  the  body  is  generally  bound, 
a purging  clyder,  with  a folution  of  afafeetida,  ought 
therefore  to  be  adminidered,  ard  if  there  be  occafion, 
it  may  be  repeated  two  or  three  times.  The  patient’s 
feet  and  legs  ought  to  be  immerfed  in  warm  water,  and 
afterwards  rubbed  with  a warm  hand,  or  dry  cloth. 
Bleeding,  unlefs  extreme  weaknefs  or  old  age  fliould 
forbid  it,  is  highly  proper.  If  there  be  a violent  fpafm 
about  the  bread  or  domach,  warm  fomentations  or 
bladders  filled  with  warm  milk  and  water,  may  be  ap- 
plied to  the  part  affedted,  and  warm  cataplafms  to  the 
foies  of  the  feet.  The  patient  mud  drink  freely  of  di- 
luting liquors,  and  may  take  a tea-fpoonful  of  the  tinc- 
ture of  cador  and  faffron  mixed  together  in  a cup  of 
valerian-tea,  twice  or  thrice  a-day.  'Sometimes  a vomit 
has  a very  good  ededt,  and  fnatches  the  patient,  as  it 
were,  from  the  jaws  of  death.  This,  however,  will  be 
more  fafe  after  other  evacuations  have  been  premifed, 
A very  drong  infafion  of  roaded  coftee  is  faid  to  give 
cafe  in  an  adhmatic  paroxyfm. 

In  the  moid  adhma,  fuch  things  as  promote  expecto* 
yatipp  or  fpitting,  ought  to  be  ufed  j as  the  fyrup  of 
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fquills,  gum-ammoniac,  and  fuch  like.  A common 
fpoonful  of  the  fyrup  or  oxymel  of  fquills,  mixed  with 
an  equal  quantity  of  cinnamon-water,  may  be  takea 
three  or  four  times  through  the  day,  and  four  or  five 
pills  made  of  equal  parts  of  afafcetida  and  gum-ammo- 
niac at  bed-time  *. 

For  the  convulfive  or  nervous  afihma,  antifpafmodic# 
and  bracers  are  the  mod  proper  medicines.  The  patient 
may  take  a tea-fpoonful  of  the  paregoric  elixir  twice  a- 
day.  The  Peruvian  bark  is  fometimes  found  to  be  of 
' ufe  in-  this  cafe.  It  may  be  taken  in  fubfiance,  or  in- 
fufed  in  wine.  In  fhort,  every  thing  that  braces  the 
nerves,  or  takes  off  fpafm,  may  be  of  ufe  in  a nervous 
afihma.  It  is  often  relieved  by  the  ufe  of  afies’  milk  : 

I have  likewife  known  cow’s  milk  drank  warm  in  the 
morning  have  a very  good  effect  in  this  cafe. 

In  every  fpecies  of  afihma,  fetons  and  ilfues  have  a 
good  efieft  ; they  may  either  be  fet  in  the  back  or  fide, 
and  fhould  never  be  allowed  to  dry  up.  We  (hall  here, 
once  for  all,  obferve,  that  not  only  in  the  afihma,  but 
in  mod  chronic  difeafes,  ilfues  are  extremely  proper. 
They  are  both  a fafe  and  efficacious  remedy  ; and  though 
they  do  not  always  cure  the  difeafe,  yet  they  will  often 
prolong  the  patient’s  life. 

This  difeafe,  though  fo  common  with  us,  is  little 
known  in  mild  climates ; and,  on  that  account,  it  is 
always  advifable  to  try  the  efteft  of  a.  change  of  climate, 
which  has  generally  been  attended  with  great  benefit. 

I have  already  intimated  what  little  confidence  I had  in 
the  power  of  any  medicine  to  perform  a radical  cure  of 
the  afihma  ; but  there  are  many  things  that  will  give 
the  patient  eafe,  and,  of  courfe,  tend  to  prolong  his  life. 
Much  alfo  may  be  done  by  regimen,  when  drugs  are  of 
little  fervice ; and  I would  therefore  advife  afthmatic 

* After  copious  evacuations,  large  dofes  of  aether  have  been 
found  very  efficacious  in  removing  a fit  of  the  afthma.  I have  like- 
wife known  the  following  mixture  produce  very  happy  effefts  : To 
four  or  five  ounces  of  the  folution  or  milk  of  gum-ammoniac  add  two 
ounces  of  fimple  cinnamon-water,  the  fame  quantity  of  balfamic 
fyrup,  and  half  an  ounce  of  paregoric  elixir.  Of  this  two  tabie- 
fpoonfuls  may  be  taken  every  three  hours. 
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patients  to  procure  and  keep  by  them  rules  for  their 
management  both  in  and  out  of  the  fit,  adapted  to  their 
purticulai  cafes.  By  a proper  attention  to  fuch  rules,  a 
^an  may  Jive  many  years,  and  enjoy  tolerably  good 

I had  a patient  fome  time  ago,  who  was  often  carried 
home  t©  his  wife  in  an  apparently  dying  Hate.  She  felt 
little  alarm,  well-knowing  what  was  neceffary  to  be 
done  ; and  fhe  always  brought  him  about.  This  good 
woman  did  no  more  than  may  be  done  by  any  woman 
of  common  fenfe,  if  the  dodlor  will  deign  to  inftrudl 
her.  General  rules  will  not  do.  They  mult,  as  before 
' cbferved,-  be  fuited  to  the  patient’s  cafe  and  conftitution. 
For  want  of  fome  fuch  inftrudtions,  which  a phyfician 
fhould  take  the  earlieft  opportunity  to  give,  a patient 
ma.y  lofe  his  life,  before  the  dodtor  can  be  fent  for,  or 
any  other  medical  advife  or  affiihnce  procured  *. 

* Afthma  is  a difeafe  more  immediately  alarming  in  appearance, 
than  dangerous  in  reality.  It  is  well  to  be  aware  that  there  is  hardly 
an  inftance  known  of  a perfon  dying  during  the  allhmatic  paroxyfm. 
The  duration  of  life  feems  even  rarely  to  be  fhortened  by  this  com- 
plaint The  celebrated  Dr.  Floyer,  who  wrote  on  afthma,  al- 
though he  laboured  under  that  difeafe  during  his  whole  life,  died 
upwards  of  eighty  years  of  age.  He  was  of  opinion  that  hefhort- 
ened  and  lightened  his  fits  by  drinking  fome  cups  of  very  ftrong 
coffee  without  milk  or  fugar.  1 have  known  more  than  one  afthma- 
tic,  who  never  lay  down  in  bed  for  a long  feries  of  years,  and  not- 
withftanding,  during  the  intervals  of  the  fits  enjoyed  tolerable  health. 
Much  depends  on  adhering  to  a dry  diet,  taking  regular  exercife, 
and  on  abftaining  from  thole  things  which  are  known  by  individual 
experience,  to  diforder  the  ftomach.  Conliderable  benefit  is  derived., 
in  the  nervous  afthma,  from  ©ccafionally  taking  as  much  genuine 
Afafcetida,  made  into  pills,  as  is  fufficient  to  keep  the  body  re- 
gular, A«  B, 
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CHAP.  XLI. 

OF  THE  APOPLEXY. 

HpHEmpoplexy  is  a fudden  lofs  of  fenfe  and  motion, 
during  which  the  patient  is  to  all  appearance  dead  ; 
the  heart  and  lungs,  however,  ft  ill  continue  to  move. 
Though  this  difeafe  proves  often  fatal,  yet  it  may  fume- 
times  be  removed  by  proper  care.  It  chiefly  attacks 
fedentary  perfons  of  a grois  habit,  who  ufe  a rich  and 
plentiful  diet,  and  indulge  in  ftrong  liquors.  . People 
in  the  decline  of  life  are  mod  fubjedt  to  the  apoplexy. 
It  prevails  moft  in  winter,  efpecially  in  rainy  feafons, 
and  very  low  dates  of  the  barometer. 

CAUSES. The  immediate  caufe  of  an  apoplexy 

is  a compression  of  the  brain,  occafioned  by  an  excefs  of 
blood,  or  a collection  of  watery  humours.  The  former 
is  called  a fanguine , and  the  latter  a ferous  apoplexy.  It 
may  be  occafioned  by  any  thing  that  increafes  the  circu- 
lation towards  the  brain,  or  prevents  the  return  of  the 
blood  from  the  head : as  intenfe  ftudy ; violent  paf- 
fions  * ; viewing  obje&s  for  a long  time  obliquely  ; 
wearing  any  thing  too  tight  about  the  neck  ; a rich  and 
luxurious  diet ; fuppreflion  of  urine ; buffering  the  body 
to  cool  fuddenly  after  having  been  greatly  heated  ; con- 
tinuing long  in  a warm  or  cold  bath  ; the  excefiive  ufe 
of  fpiceries,  or  high-feafoned  food  ; excefs  of  venery  ; 
the  fudden  drifting -in  of  any  eruption. ; differing  iflfues, 
fetons,  &c.  fuddenly  to  dry  up,  or  the  ftoppage  of  any 
cudomary  evacuation  ; a mercurial  falivation  pullied 
too  far,  or  fuddenly  checked  by  cold ; wounds  or 
bridles  on  the  head  ; long  expofure  to  excefiive  cold  j 
poifonous.  exhalations,  &c. 

* I knew  a woman  who  in  a violent  fit  of  anger  was  feizcd  with 
a fanguine  apoplexy.  She  at  fird  complained  of  extreme  pain,  as 
rf daggers  had  been  thrujl  through  her  head , as  the  expreffed  it.  After- 
waids  the  became  coniatofe,  her  pulfe  funk  very  low,  and  was  ex« 
feeding  flow  By  bleeding,  bli tiering,  and  other  evacuations,  the 
was  kept  alive  for  about  a fortnight.  When  her  head  was  opened, 
a large  quantity  of  extravafated  blood  was  found  in  the  left  ventricle 
Ui  the  brain. 
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SYMPTOMS,  and  method  of  cure. The  ufual 

forerunners  of  an  apoplexy  are  giddinefs,  pa5n  and  fwim- 
ming  of  the  head  ; lofs  of  memory  ; drowfinefs  ; noife 
in  the  ears ; the  night-mare  ; a fpontaneous  flux  of 
tears  and  laborious  refpirat'on.  When  perfons  of  an 
apople&ic  make,  obferve  thefe  fymptoms,  they  have 
reafon  to  fear  the  approach  of  a fit,  and  fliould  en- 
deavor to  prevent  it  by  bleeding,  a flender  diet,  and 
opening  medicines. 

In  the  fanguine  apoplexy,  if  the  patient  does  not  die 
fuddenly,  the  countenance  appears  florid,  the  face  is 
fwelled  or  puffed  up,  and  the  blood  vefiels,  efpecially 
about  the  neck  and  temples,  are  turgid  ; the  pulfe  beats 
flrong  ; the  eyes  are  prominent  and  fixed,  and  the 
' breathing  is  difficult,  and  performed  with  a fnorting 
noife.  The  excrements  and  urine  are  often  voided 
fpontaneoufly,  and  the  patient  is  fometimes  feized  with 
vomiting.  , 

In  this  fpecies  of  apoplexy  every  method  muft  be 
taken  to  leffen  the  force  of  the  circulation  towards  the 
head.  The  patient  fliould  be  kept  perft&ly  eafy  and 
cool.  His  head  fliould  be  raifed  pretty  high,  and  his 
feet  fuffered  to  hang  down-.  His  clothes  ought  to  be 
loofened,  efpecially  about  the  neck,  and  frefh  air  ad- 
mitted into  his  chamber.  His  garters  fliould  be  tied 
pretty  tight,  -by  which  means  the  motion  of  the  blood 
from  the  lower  extremities  will  be  retarded.  As  foon 
as  the  patient  is  placed  in  a proper  poflure,  he 
fhouldbe  bled  freely  in  the  neck  or  arm,  and,  if  there 
be  occafion,  the  operation  may  be  repeated  in  two  or 
three  hours.  A laxative  clyfter,  with  plenty  of  fweet 
oil,  or  frefh  butter,  and  a fpoonful  or  two  of  common 
fait  in  it,  may  be  adminiflered  every  two  hours  ; and 
bliftering-plafters  applied  between  the  flioulders,  and  to 
the  calves  of  the  legs. 

As  foon  as  the  fymptoms  are  a little  abated,  and  the 
patient  is  able  to  fwallow,  he  ought  to  drink  freely  of 
fome  diluting  opening  liquor ; as  a deco&ion  of  tama- 
rinds and  liquorice,  cream-tartar  whey,  or  common 
uhey  with  cream  of  tartar  diffolved  in  it.  Or  he  may 
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take  any  cooling  purge,  as  Glauber’s  falts,  manna  dif- 
Tolved  in  aninfufion  offenna,  or  the  like.  All  ipirita 
and  other  ftrong  liquors  are  to  be  avoided.  Even  volatile 
falts  held  to  the  nofe  do  mifchief.  Vomits,  for  the  fame 
reafon,  ought  not  to  be  given,  or  any  thing  that  may 
increafe  the  motion  of  the  blood  towards  the  head. 

In  the  ferous  apoplexy,  the  fymptoms  are  nearly  the 
fame,  only  the  pulfe  is  not  fo  ftrong,  the  countenance  is 
lefs  florid,  and  the  breathing  lefs  difficult.  Bleeding  is 
not  fo  neceflary  here  as  in  the  former  cafe.  It  may, 
however,  generally  be  performed  once  with  fafety  and 
advantage,  but  fliould  not  be  repeated.  The  patient 
ffiould  be  placed  in  the  fame  pofiure  as  diredted  above, 
and  fhould  have  biiftering-plafters  applied,  and  receive 
opening  cly Iters  in  the  fame  manner.  Purges  are  here 
likewife  neceflary,  and  the  patient  may  drink  ftrong 
balm-tea.  If  he  be  inclined  to  fweat,  it  ought  to  be  pro- 
moted by  drinking  fmall  wine  whey,  or  an  infufion  of 
cardous  bcnedidtus.  A plentiful  fweat  kept  up  for  a con- 
fiderable  time  has  often  carried  off  a ferous  apoplexy. 

When  apopledtic  fymptoms  proceed  from  opium,  or 
other  narcotic  fubftances  taken  into  the  ftomach,  vomits 
are  neceflary.  The  patient  is  generally  relieved  as  foon 
as  he  has  difcharged  the  poifon  in  this  way. 

Perfons  of  an  apoplectic  make,  or  thofe  who  have 
been  attacked  by  it,  ought  to  ufe  a very  fpare  and  flender 
diet,  avoiding  all  ffrong  liquors,  fpiceries,  and  high- 
feafoned  food.  They  ought  likewife  to  guard  againft 
all  violent  paffions,  and  to  avoid  the  extremes  of  heat 
and  cold.  The  head  fliould  be  fnaved,and  daily  wafhed 
with  cold  water.  The  feet  ought  to  be  kept  warm,  and 
never  fuftered  to  continue  long  wet.  The  body  muff 
be  kqpt  open  either  by  food  or  medicine,  and  a little 
blood  may  be  let  every  fpring  and  fall.  Exercife  fhould 
by  no  means  be  neglected  ; but  it  ought  to  be  taken  in 
moderation.  Nothing  has  a more  happy  effect  in  pre- 
venting an  apoplexy  than  perpetual  iffues  or  fetons ; 
great  care,  however,  muff  be  taken  not  to  fuffer  them 
to  dry  up,  without  opening  others  in  their  ftead.  Apo- 
plectic perfons  ought  never  to  go  to  reft  with  a full  fto- 
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mach,  or  to  lie  with  their  heads  low*  or  wear  any  thing 
too  tight  about  their  necks. 

Thefe  lad:  cautions  are  of  far  greater  importance  than 
luch  perfcns  may  be  aware  of.  The  circulation,  which 
k flower  during  fleep  than  when  awake,  is  farther  clog* 
ged  by  a fulnefs  of  the  ftomach.  The  low  pofture  of 
the  head  not  only  favours,  but  feems  to  invite  ftagna- 
tion  ; and  tight  ligatures  Bound  the  neck  impede  the  re* 
turn  of  the  blood  from  the  vedels  of  the  brain,  fo  that  an 
apolexy,  not  only  very  natura’ly, but  almoft  inevitably 
follows.  Inftead  of  being  aftonilhed  at  the  number  of 
thofe  who  go  to  bed  in  apparent  health,  and  are  found 
dead  in  the  morning,  we  fhould  confider  it  as  a matter 
of  much  morefurprife  for  aperfon  of  a plethoric  habit, 
a'ter  unchecked  indulgence  in  fhepfeafures  of  the  table, 
to  go  to  reft  without  any  regard  to  the  inclination  of 
his  head  or  the  tightnefs  of  his  collar,  and  ever  to  rife 
again  *. 


CHAP.  XLU. 

OF  COSTIVENESS,  AND  OTHER  AFFEC- 
TIONS OF  THE  STOMACH  AND 
BOWELS. 

TT7E  do  not  here  mean  to  treat  of  thofe  adri&ions  of 
**  the  bowels  which  are  the  fymptoms  of  difeafes, 
as  of  the  colic,  the  iliac  paffion,  &c.  but  only  to  take 
notice  of  that  infrequency  of  flools  which  fometimes 
happens,  and  which  in  fome  particular  conflitutions  may 
occafion  difeafes. 

Coftivenefs  may  proceed  from  drinking  rough  red 
wines,  or  other  aflringent  liquors  ; too  much  exercife, 
tfpecially  on  horfeback.  It  may  likewife  proceed  from 
a long  ufe  of  cold  in fi pid  food,  wnich  does  not  luf- 
ficiently  ltimulate  the  intedines.  Sometimes  it  is  owing 

* Perfons  inclined  to  apoplexy  derive  great  benefit  from  cupping. 
This  operation  fhould  never  dc  omitted  once  or  twice  a y^rp  ^ 
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to  the  bile  not  defcending  to  the  inteftines,  as  In  the 
jaundice  ; and  at  other  times  it  proceeds  from  difeafes  of 
the  inteftines  themfelves,  as  a palfy,  fpafms,  torpor, 
tumours,  a cold  dry  ftate  of  the  inteftines,  &x. 

Exceffiv.e  coftivenefs  is  apt  to  occafion  pains  of  the 
head,  vomiting,  colics,  and  other  complaints  of  the 
bowels.  It  is  peculiarly  hurtful  to  hypochondriac  and 
hyfteric  perfons,  as  it  generates  wind  and  other  grie- 
vous fymptoms.  Some  people  however  can  bear  col- 
tivenels  to  a great  degree.  I know  perfons  who  enjoy 
pretty  good  health,  yet  do  not  go  to  llool  above  once 
a-weeic,  and  others  not  above  once  a-fortnight.  In- 
deed I have  heard  of  fome  who  do  not  go  above  once 
a-month. 

Perfons  who  are  generally  coftive  fhould  live  upon  a 
moiftening  and  laxative  diet  ; as  roafled  or  boiled  apples,, 
pears,  ftewed  prunes,  raifms,  gruels  with  currants,, 
butter,  honey,  fugar,  and  fuch  like.  Broths  with 
fpinage,  leeks,  and  other  foft  pot-herbs,  are  likewife 
proper.  Rye-bread,  or  that  which  is  made  of  a mix- 
ture of  wheat  and  rye  together,  ought  to  be  eaten.  No 
perfon  troubled  with  coftivenefs  fhould  eat  white  bread 
alone,  efpecially  that  which  is  made  of  fine  flour.  The 
bed  bread  for  keeping  the  bodyfoiuble  is  what  in  fome 
parts  of  England  they  call  mejlin.  It  is  made  of  a mix- 
ture of  wheat  and  rye,  and  is  very  agreeable  to  thole  , 
who  are  accuftomed  to  it. 

Coftivenefs  is  increafed  by  keeping  the  body  too 
warm,  and  by  every  thing  that  promotes  the  perfpira- 
tion as-  wearing  flannel,  lying  too  long  in  bed,  &c. 
Intenfe  thought  and  a fedentary  life  are  likewife  hurtful. 
Aft  the  fccretions  and  excretions  are  promoted  by  mo- 
derate exercife  without  doors,  and  by  a gay,  cheerful, 
fprightly  temper  of  mind, 

rlhe  drink  fhould  be  of  an  opening  quality.  All 
ardent  fpirits^  auftere  and  aftringent  wines,  as  port, 
claret,  See.  ought  to  be  avoided.  Malt-liquor  that  is 
fine,  and  of  a moderate  ftrength,  is  very  proper. 
Butter-milk,  wheys,  and  other  watery  liquors,  are  like- 

wife 
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v.  ife  pioper,  and  may  be  drank  in  turns,  as  the  patient’s 
inclination  dire&s. 

Thole  who  are  troubled  with  coftivenefs,  ought,  if 
poflible,  to  remedy  it  by  diet,  as  the  conflant  ufe  of 
medicines  for  that  purpofe  is  attended  with  many  in- 
con  veniencies,  and  often  with  bad  confequences  *.  I 
never  knew  any  one  get  into  a habit  of  taking  medicine 
for  keeping  the  body  open,  who  could  leave  it  off.  In 
time  the  cuftom  becomes  neceffary,  and  generally  ends 
in  a total  relaxation  of  the  bowels,  indigellion,  lofs  of 
appetite,  walling  of  the  ftrength,  and  death. 

_ When  the  body  cannot  be  kept  open  without  medi- 
cine, we  would  recommend  gentle  dofes  of  rhubarb  to 
be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a-week.  This  is  not  near  fo 
injurious  to  the  ftomach  as  aloes,  jalap,  or  the  other 
draffic  purgatives  fo  much  in  ufe.  Infufions  of  fenna 
and  manna  may  likewife  be  taken,  or  half  an  ounce  of 
foluble  tartar  diffolved  in  water-gruel.  About  the  fiza 
of  a nutmeg  of  lenitive  electuary  taken  twice  or  thrice 
a-day  generally  anlwers  the  purpofe  very  well. 

WANT  OF  APPETITE. 

This  may  proceed  from  a foul  llomach  ; indigellion  $ 
the  want  of  free  air  and  exercife;  grief,  fear,  anxiety, 

* The  learned  Dr.  Afbuthnot  advifes  thofe  who  are  troubled 
with  coftivenefs  to  ufe  animal  oils,  as  frelh  butter,  cream,  marrow,, 
fat  broths,  efpecially  thofe  made  of  the  internal  parts  of  animal'-, 
as  the  liver,  heart,  midriff,  &c.  He  likewife  recommends  the 
•xprefied  oils  of  mild  vegetables,  as  ©lives,  almonds,  piftachios,  and  ' 
the  fruits  themfelves ; 'all  oily  and  mild  fruits,  as  figs ; decodions 
of  mealy  vegetables  ; thefe  lubricate  the  inteftincs  ; lome  lapona- 
ceous  fubftances  which  ftimulate  gently,  as  honey,  hydromel,  or 
boiled  honey  and  water,  unrefined  lugar.  & c. 

The  Dodor  obferves,  that  fuch  lenitive  fubftances  are  propel* 
for  perfons  of  dry  atrabilarfen  conftitutions,  who  are  fubjed  to 
aftridion  of  the  belly,  and  the  piles,  and  will  operate  when  ftronger 
medicinal  fubftances  are  fometimes  incffedual  ; but  that  fuch  leni- 
tive diet  hurts  thofe  whofe  bowels  are  weak  and  lax.  He  likewife 
obferves,  that  all  watery  fubftances  are  lenitive,  and  that  even 
common  water,  whey,  four  milk,  and  butter-milk,  have  that 
effed  : — That  new  milk,  efpecially  affes  milk,  ftimulates  ftill  more 
■when  it  fours  on  the  ftomach;  and  that  whey  turned  four  will 
purge  ftrongly. 
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or  any  of  the  depreffing  paflions ; exceflive  heat ; the 
«fe  of  flrong  broths,  fat  meats,  or  any  thing  that  palls 
the  appetite,  or  is  hard  of  digeflion  y the  immoderate 
ufe  of  flrong  liquors,  tea,  tobacco,  opium,  &c. 

The  patient  ought,  if  poffible,  to  make  choice' of  an 
open  dry  air ; to  take  exercife  daily  on  horfeback  or  in 
a carriage ; to  rife  betimes ; and  to  avoid  all  intenfe 
thought.  He  Ihould  ufe  a diet  of  eafy  digeflion  ; and 
fhould  avoid  exceflive  heat  and  great  fatigue. 

If  want  of  appetite  proceed  from  errors  in  diet,  or 
any  other  part  of  the  patient’s  regimen,  it  ought  to  be 
changed.  If  naufea  and  Teachings  fhew  that  the  fto- 
mach  is  loaded  with  crudities,  a vomit  will  be  of  fer- 
vice.  After  this  a gentle  purge  or  two  of  rhubarb,  or 
any  of  the  bitter  purging  falts,  may  be  taken.  The 
patient  ought  next  to  ufe  fome  of  the  ftomachic  bitters 
infufed  in  wine.  Though  gentle  evacuations  be  ne- 
ceffary,  yet  flrong  purges  and  vomits  are  to  be  avoided, 
as  they  weaken  the  ftomach,  and  hurt  digeflion.  After 
proper  evacuations,  bitter  elixirs  and  tin&ures  with 
aromatics  may  be  ufed. 

Elixir  of  vitriol  is  an  excellent  medicine  in  mofl 
cafes  of  indigeftion,  weaknefs  of  the  ftomach,  or  want 
of  appetite.  From  twenty  to  thirty  drops  of  ft  may  be 
taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day  in  a glafs  of  wine  or  water. 
It  may  likewife  be  mixed  with  the  tindlure  of  the  bark, 
one  drachm  of  the  former  to  an  ounce  of  the  latter, 
and  two  tea-fpoonfuls  of  it  taken  in  wine  and  water, 
as  above. 

The  chalybeate  waters,  if  drank  in  moderation,  are 
generally  of  considerable  fervice  in  this  cafe.  The  falt- 
water  has  likewife  good  effects  ; but  it  mull  not  be 
ufed  too  freely.  The  waters  of  Harrowgate,  Scarbo- 
rough, Moffat,  and,  mofl  other  fpas  in  Britain,  may 
be  ufed  with  advantage.  We  would  advife  all  who 
are  afflicted  with  indigeftion  and  ■want  of.  appetite,  to 
repair  to  thefe  places  of  public  rendezvous.  The  very 
change  of  air,  and  the  cheerful  company,  will  be  of 

fei  vice  5 not  to  mention  the  exercife,  difiipation,  amufe- 
inents,  &c. 
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OF  THE  HEART- BURN. 

What  is  commonly'  called  the  heart-burn , is  not  a 
. difeafe  of  that  organ,  but  an  uneafy  fenfation  of  heat 
or  acrimony  about  the  pit  of  the  ftomach,  which  is 
fometimes  attended  with  anxiety,  naufea,  and  vomiting. 

It  may  proceed  from  debility  of  the  ftomach,  indi- 
geftion,  bile,  the  abounding  of  art  acid  in  the  ftomach, 
&c.  Perfons  who  are  liable  to  this  complaint  ought  to 
avoid  dale  liquors,  acids,  windy  or  greafy  aliments,  and 
Ihould  never  ufe  violent  exercife  foon  after  a plentiful 
meal.  I know  many  perfons  who  never  fail  to  have  the 
heart-burn  if  they  ride  foon  after  dinner,  provided  they 
have  drank  ale,  wine,  or  any  fermented  liquor  ; but  are 
never  troubled  with  it  when  they  have  drank  rum  or 
brandy  and  water  without  any  fugar  or  acid. 

When  the  heart-burn  proceeds  from  debility  of  the 
ftomach,  or  indigeftion,  the  patient  ought  to  take  a dofe 
or  two  of  rhubarb  ; afterwards  he  may  ufe  infufions  of 
the  Peruvian  bark,  or  any  other  of  the  ftomachic  bitters, 
in  wine  or  brandy.  Drinking  a cup  of  camomile-tea, 
with  fifteen  or  twenty  drops  of  elixir  of  vitriol  in  it, 
twice  or.  thrice  a-day,  will  itrengthen  the  ftomach  and 
promote  digeftion.  Exercife  in  the  open  air  will  like- 
wife  be  of  ufe. 

When  bilious  humours  occafion  the  heart-burn,  a 
tea-fpoonful  of  the  lweet  fpirit  of  nitre  in  a glafs  of 
water,  or  a cup  of  tea,  will  generally  give  eafe.  If  it 
proceeds  from  the  ufe  of  greafy  aliments,  a dram  of 
brandy  or  rum  may  be  taken. 

If  acidity  or  fourneis  of  the  ftomach  occafions  the 
heart-burn,  abforbents  are  the  proper  medicines.  In 
this  cafe  an  ounce  of  powdered-  chalk,  half  an  ounce  of 
fine  fugar,  and  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  gum-aiabic, 
may  be  mixed  in  an  Englifh  quart  of  water,  and  a;  tea- 
cupful of  it  taken  as  often  as  is  neceffany.  Such  as  do 
not  chufe  chalk,  may  take  a tea-lpoonful  of  prepared 
oyfter-fliells,  or  of  the  powder  called  crab$<-eyes,  in  a 
glafs  of  cinnamon  or  peppermint-water.  But  thefAeffc 
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and  bell  abforbent  is  magnefia  aiba.  U his  not  only 
a£>s  as  an  abforbent,  but  likewife  as  a purgative ; 
whereas  chalk,  and  other  abforbents  of  that  kind,  are 
apt  to  lie  in  the  intedines,  and  occafion  obdrudtions. 
This  powder  is  not  difagreeable,  and  may  be  taken  in  a 
eup  of  tea,  or  a glafs'  of  mint-water.  A large  tea- 
fpoonful  is  the  ufual  dofe ; but  it  may  be  taken  in  a 
much  greater  quantity  when  there  is  occafion.  Thefe 
things  are  now  generally  made  up  into  lozenges  for  the 
conveniency  of  being  carried  in  the  pocket,  and  taken 
at  pleafure  *. 

If  wind  be  the  caufe  of  this  complaint,  the  mod  pro- 
per medicines  are  thofe  called  carminatives ; as  ani- 
feeds,  juniper-berries,  ginger,  canella  alba,  cardamom 
feeds,  &c.  Thefe  may  either  be  chewed,  or  infufed  in 
wine,  brandy,  or  other  fpirirs ; but  thefe  ought  never 
to  be  ufed,  unlefs  they  are  abfolutely  neceffary,  as  they 
are  only  drams  in  a dry  form,  and  very  pernicious  to 
the  ftomach.  One  of  the  fafed  medicines  of  this  kind 
is  the  tindhire  made  by  infufing  an  ounce  of  rhubarb, 
and  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  the  leffer  cardamom  feeds, 
in  an  Englifh  pint  of  brandy.  After  this  has  digeded 
for  two  or  three  days,  it  ought  to  be  drained,  and  four 
ounces  of  white  fugar-candy  added  to  it.  It  mud  dand 
to  diged  a fecond  time  till  the  fugar  be  dilfolved. 
A table-fpoonful  of  it  may  be  taken  occafionally  for 
a dofe. 

I have  frequently  known  the  heart-burn  cured,  par- 
ticularly in  pregnant  women,  by  chewing  green  tea. 
Two  table-fpoonfuls  of  what  is  called  the  milk  of  gum- 
ammoniac,  taken  once  or  twice  a-day,  will  fometim.es 
cure  the  heart-burn. 

As  pregnant  women  are  vety  fubject  to  this  uneafy 
fenfation,  they  fhould  fird  confider,  whether  it  proceeds 
from  any  of  the  caufes  already  explained  ; in  which 
cafe  the  medicines  prefcribed  under  each  head  will  pro- 

_ * flip  heart-burn,  if  very  troublefome,  may  be  almoft  imme- 
diately removed,  by  taking  fifteen  or  twenty  drops  of  the  purified 
fnap-iecs,  the  aqua  kali  puri  of  the  fhops,  in  a cut)  of  liuieed  to*, 
or  of  milk.  1 A.  F.  B. 
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bably  remove  it.  But  if  the  internal  fenfe  of  heat  be 
owing  to  the  date  of  pregnancy  itfelf ; if  it  arifes  from 
the  content  between  the  ftomach  and  the  womb,  and  is 
not  accompanied  with  much  fpitting  or  any  acid  eructa- 
tions, the  white  of  an  egg,  mixed  with  a little  fugar 
and  water,  will  often  afford  the  oiily  relief  that  can  be 
expended  for  fome  time. 


CHAP.  XLIII. 

OF  NERVOUS  DISEASES. 

F all  difeafes  incident  to  mankind,  thofe  of  the 
nervous  kind  are  the  mod  complicated  and  diffi- 
' cult  to  cure.  A volume  would  not  be  fufffcient  to  point 
out  their  various  appearances.  They  imitate  almoffc 
every  difeafe ; and  are  feldom  alike  in  two  different 
perfons,  or  even  the  fame  perfon  at  different  times. 
Proteus- like,  they  are  continually  changing  Ihape  ; and 
upon  every  frefh  attack,  the  patient  thinks  he  feels 
iymptoms  which  he  never  experienced  before.  Nor 
do  they  only  affecff  the  body  ; the  mind  likewife  fuffers, 
and  is  often  thereby  rendered  extremely  weak  anT 
peevifh.  The  low  fpirits,  timoroulnefs,  melancholy, 
and  ficklenefs  of  temper,  which  generally  attend  ner- 
vous aifordcrs,  induce  many  to  believe  that  they  are 
entirely  dileafes  of  the  mind ; but  this  change  of  tem- 
per is  rather  a confequence,'  than  the  Caufe  of  nervous 
difeafes. 

CAUSES. Every  thing  that  tends  to  relax  or 

weaken  the  body,  difpofes  it  to  nervous  difeafes,  as 
indolence,  exceflive  venerv,  drinking  too  much  tea, 
or  other  weak  watery  liquors  -warm,  frequent  bleeding, 
purging,  vomiting,  &c.  Whatever  hurts  the  d:- 
geftion,  or  prevents  the  proper  aflimilation  of  the  food, 
has  likewife  this  effe& ; as  long  faffing,  excefs  in  eat- 
ing or  drinking,  the  ufe  of  windy,  crude,  or  un- 
whokfome  aliments,  an  unfavourable  poffure  of  the 
bodv,  &c. 
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Nervous  diforders  often  proceed  from  intenfe  appli- 
cation  to  ftudy.  Indeed,  few  ftudiotis  perfons  are 
.entirely  free  from  them.  Nor  is  this  at  all  to  be  won- 
dered  at ; intenfe  thinking  not  only  preys  upon  the 
fpirits,  but  prevents  the  pei'fon  from  taking  proper  ex- 
ercife,  by  which  means  the  digeftion  is  impaired,  the 
nourifhment  prevented,  the  folids  relaxed,  and  the 
whole  mafs  of  humours  vitiated.  G rief  and  difap- 
pointment  likewife  produce  the  fame  effects.  I have 
known  more  nervous  patients  wrho  dated  the  com- 
mencement of  their  diforders  from  the  lofs  of  ahufband, 
a favourite  child,  or  from  fome  difappointment  in  life,, 
than  from  any  other  caufe.  In  a word*  whatever 
weakens  the  body,  or  depreffes  the  fpirits,  may  occafion 
nervous  diforders ; as  unwholefome  air,  want  of  deep* 
great  fatigue,  difagreeable  apprehenfions,  anxiety, 
vexation,  &c. 

SYMPTOMS. We  Ihall  only  mention  fome  o£ 

the  moll  general  fymptoms  of  thefe  diforders,  as  it 
would  be  both  an  ufelels  and  impracticable  talk  to  enu- 
merate the  whole.  They  generally  begin  with  windy 
inflations  or  diftentions  of  the  ftomach  and  inteflines  ; 
the  appetite  and  digeftion  are  ufually  bad ; yet  fome- 
times  there  is  an  uncommon  craving  for  food,  and  a 
quick  digeftion.  The  food  often  turns  four  on  the 
ftomach  ; and  the  patient  is  troubled  with  vomiting  of 
clear  water,  tough  phlegm,  or  a blackifh-coloured 
liquor  rcfembling  the  grounds  of  < coffee.  Excru- 
ciating pains  arc  often  felt  about  the  navel,  attended 
with  a rumbling  or  murmuring  noife  in  the  bowels. 
The  body  is  fometimes  loofe,  but  more  commonly 
bound,  which  occafions  a retention  of  wind  and  great 
unenfmefs. 

1 he  urine  is  fometimes  in  fmall  quantity,  at  other 
times  very  copious  and  quite  clear.  There  is  a great 
tightneis  of  the  bread,  with  difficulty  of  breathing  ; 
violent  palpitations  of  the  heart ; fuddeft  flufliings  0? 
heat  in  various  parts  of  the  body  ; at  other  times  a 
fenfe  of  cold,  as  if  water  were  poured  on  them  ; flying 
PTfts  in  the  arms  <md  limbs,  pains  in  the  back  and 
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belly,  refembling  thofe  occafioned  by  gravel ; the\pulfe 
very  variable,  fomqtira.es  uncommonly  flow,  and  at 
other  times  very  quick ; yawning,  the  hiccup,  frequent 
fighing,  and  a fenfe  of  fuffocation,  as  if  from  a ball  or 
lump  in  the  throat ; alternate  fits  of  crying  and  con- 
vulfive  laughing  ; the  fleep  is  unfound,  and  feldom  re- 
frefhing ; and  the  patient  is  often  troubled  with  the 
night-mare. 

As  the  difeafe  increafes,  the  patient  is  molefted  with 
head-aches,  cramps,  and  fixed  pains  in  various  parts  of 
the  body  ; the  eyes  are  clouded,  and  often  affected 
with  pain  and  drynefs ; there  is  a noife  in  the  ears,  and 
often  a dulnefs  of  hearing ; in  fliort,  the  whole  animal 
functions  are  impaired.  The  mind  is  diflurbed  on  the 
moft  trivial  occafions,  and  is  hurried  into  the  moll  per- 
verfe  commotions,  inquietudes,  terror,  fadnefs,  anger, 
diffidence,  &c.  The  'patient  is  apt  to  entertain  wild 
imaginations,  and  extravagant  fancies ; the  memory 
becomes  weak,  and  the  judgment  fails. 

Nothing  is  more  charadteriftic  of  this  difeafe  than  a 
conflant  dread  of  death.  This  renders  thofe  unhappy 
perfons  wrho  labour  under  it  peevifh,  fickle,  impatient, 
and  apt  to  run  from  one  phyfician  to  another ; which 
is  one  reafcn  why  they  feldom  reap  any  benefit  from 
medicine,  as  they  have  not  fufficient  refolution  to  perfift 
in  any  one  eourfe  till  it  has  time  to  produce  its  proper 
effects.  They  are  likewife  apt  to  imagine  that  they 
labour  under  difeafes  front  which  they  are  quite  free ; 
and  are  very  angry  if  any  one  attempts  to  fet  them 
right,  or  laugh  them  out  of  their  ridiculous  notions. 

REGIMEN. Perfons  affli&ed  with  nervous  dif- 

eafes  ought  never  to  faff  long.  Their  .food  fnould  be 
folid  and  nourifhing,  but  of  eafy  digeftion.  fat  meats 
and  heavy  fauces  are  hurtful.  All  excefs  fhould  be 
carefully  avoided.  They  ought  never  to  eat  more  at 
a time  than  they  can  eafily  digeft ; and  heavy  fuppeis 
are  to  be  avoided.  -If  they  feel  themfelves  weak  and 
faint  between  meals,  they  ought  to  eat  a. bit  of  biead, 
and  drink  a glafs  of  wine.  Though  wine,  in  excefs 

enfeebles  the  body,  and  impairs  the  faculties  of  the 

mind 
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mind,- yet  taken  in  moderation,  it  ftrengthens  the  fto- 
mach,  and  promotes  digedion.  Wine  and  water  is  a 
very  proper  drink  at  meals ; but  if  wine  fours  on  the 
domach,  or  the  patient  is  much  troubled  with  -wind, 
brandy  and  water  will  anfwer  better.  Every  thing  that 
is  windy  or  hard  of  digedion  mull  be  avoided.  Ay 
weak  and  warm  liquors  are  hurtful;  as  tea,  coffee, 
punch,  &c.  People  may  find  a temporary  relief  in  the 
ufe  of  thefe,  but  they  always  increafe  the  malady,  as 
they  weaken  the  ftomach,  and  hurt  digeflion.  Above 
all  things,  drams  are  to  be  avoided-  Whatever  imme- 
diate eaie  the  patient  may  feel  from  the  ufe  -of  ardent 
fpirits,  they  arefure  to  aggravate  the  malady,  and  prove 
certain  poifoDS  at  lafit.  Thefe  cautions  are  the  more 
neceffary,  as  mod  nervous'  people  are  peculiarly  fond 
of  tea  and  ardent  fpirits ; to  the  ufe  of  which  many  of 
them  fall  victims. 

Exercife  in  nervous  diforders  is  fuperior  to  all  medi- 
cines. Riding  on  horfeback  is  generally  efleemed  the 
bed,  as  it  gives  motion  to  the  whole  body,  without 
fatiguing  it.  I have  known  fome  patients,  however, 
with  whom  walking  agreed  better,  and  others  who 
were  mod  benefited  by  riding  in  a carriage.  Every 
one  ought  to  ufe  that  which  he  finds  mod  beneficial- 
Long  fea-voyages  have  an  excellerj|  effieft ; and  to 
thofe  who  have  fufficient  refolutiqS, : we  would  by  ail 
means  recommend  this  courfe.  Era^  change  of  place, 
and  the  fight  of  new  objects,  by  :jpferting  the  mind, 
have  a great  tendency  to  remove  thefe  complaints. 
For  this  reafon  a long  journey,  or  a voyage,  is  of 
much  more  advantage  than  riding  fhort  journeys  near 
home. 

A cool  and  dry  air  is  proper,  as  it  braces  and  invi- 
gorates  the  whole  body.  Few  things  tend  more  to 
relax  and  enervate  than  hot  air,  efpecially  that  which 
is  rendered  fo  by  great  fires,  or  doves  in  imall  apart- 
ments. But  when  the  domach  or  bowels  are  weak,  the 
body  ought  to  be  welhguarded  againft  cold,  efpecially 
in  winter,  by  wearing  a thiq  flannel  waifleoat  next 
the  (kip.  This  will  keep  up  an  .equal  perforation,  and 
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defend  the  alimentary  canal  from  many  impreftions  to 
which  it  would  otherwife  be  fubjed,  upon  every  hidden 
change  from  warm  to  cold  weather.  Rubbing  the 
body  frequently  with  a flefh-brufh,  or  a coarfe  linen- 
cloth,  is  likewife  beneficial ; as  it  promotes  the  circu- 
lation, perfpiratipn,  &c.  Perfons  who  have  weak 
nerves  ought  to  rife  early,  and  take  exercife  before 
breakfaft,  as  lying  too  long  a-bed  cannot  fail  to  relax 
the  folids.  They  ought  likewife  to  be  diverted,  and 
to  be  kept  as  eafy  and  cheerful  as  poffible.  There  is 
not  any  thing  which  hurts  the  nervous  fyftem,  or 
weakens  the  digeftive  powers,  more, than  fear,  grief, 
or  anxiety.  \ ^ ..  >’•  r 

MEDICINES. — Though  nervous  difeafes  are 

feldom  radically  cured,  yet  their  fymptoms  may  Tome- 
times  be  alleviated,  and  the  patient’s  life  rendered  at 
leail  more  comfortable  by  proper  medicines.  . 

When  the  patient  is  coftive,  he  ought  to  take  a little 
rhubarb,  or  fome  other  mild  purgative,  and  Ihould 
never  fuffer  bis  body  to  be  long  bound.  All  ftrong 
and  violent  purgatives  $re,  however,  to  be  avoided  ; 
as  aloes,  jalap,  &c.  v I have  generally  feen  an  infufion 
of  fen n a and  rhubarb  in  brandy  anfwer  very  well, 
This  may  be  'made  of  any  ftrpngth,  and  taken  in  fuch 
quantity  as  the  patient  finds  necefl'ary.  When  the,  di- 
geftion  is  bad,  or  the  ftomach  relaxed  and  weak,  the 
following  infufion  of  Peruvian  bark  and  other  bitters 
may  be  ufed  with  advantage.;  1 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark  an  ounce,  gentian-root, 
orange-peel,  and  coriander-feed,  of  each  half  an 
ounce ; Let  ihefc  ingredients  be  all  bruifed  in  a mortar, 
ai-d  infufed  in  a bottle,  of  brandy  or  rum,  for  the  fpace 
of  five  or  fix  days.  A taple-lpoonful  of  the  ft  rained 
liquor  may  be  taken  in  half  a glafs  of  water,  an  hour 
before  brealcfift,  dinner,  ar.d  fupper.  . . 

Few  things  tend  more  to  ftrengthen  the  nervous 
fyftem  than  cold  bathijig.  1 his  practice,  if  duly  per- 
fifted  in,  will  produce  very  extraordinary  effects ; ^but 
when  the  liver  or  other  vifeerp  are  obftrudea,  or  other- 

wile  unibund,  the . cold  bath  is  improper.  It  is  thei  e- 
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fore  to  be  ufed  with'  very  great  caution,  ine  in o 1 1 
proper  feafons.  for  it  are  fummer  and  autumn.  It  will 
be  fufficient,  efpecially  for  perfons  of  a ipare  habit,  to 
go  into  the  cold  bath  three  or  four  times  a-week.  If 
the  patient  be  weakened  by  it,  or  feels  chilly  for  a long 
time  after  coming  out,  it  is  improper. 

In  patients  afflicted  with  wind,  I have  always  ob- 
served the  greateft  benefit  from  the  elixir  of  vitriol. 
It  may  be  taken  in  the  quantity  pf1  fifteen,  twenty,  or 
thirty  drops,  twice  or  thrice  a-day,  in  a glafs  of  water. 
This  both  expels  wind,  ftrengthens  the  ftomach,  and 
promotes  digeftion. 

Opiates  are  generally  extolled  in  thefe  maladies  ; but 
as  they  only  palliate  the  fymptoms,  and  generally  after- 
wards increafe  the  difeafe,  we  would  advile  people  to  be 
extremely  fparing  in  the  ufe  of  them,  left  habit  fhould 
render  them  at  laft  abfolutely  neceffary  *. 

It  would  be  an  eafy  matter  to  enumerate  many  medi- 
cines which  have  been  extojled  for  relieving  nervous 
diforders ; but  whoever  wifhes  for  a thorough  cure, 
muft  expeffl  it  from  regimen  alone:  we  flrall  therefore 
omit  mentioning  more  medicines,  and  again  recom- 
mend the  ftrifteft  attention  to  diet,  air,  exercise, 
and  AMUSEMENTS. 

OF  MELANCHOLY. 

Melancholy  is  that  ftate  of  alienation  or  weaknefs  of 
mind  which  lenders  people  incapable  of  enjoying  the 
nleafures,  or  performing  the  duties  o,f  life.  It  is  a 
degree  of  infanity,  and  often  terminates  in  abfolute 
madnefs.  1 •' 

CAUSES. It  may  proceed  from  an  hereditary 

difpofition j intenfe  thinking,  efpecially  where  the 

* Few  clays  have  pafied  for  a confiderable  time,  that  1 have  not 
had  occalion  to  recommend  the  following  tinfture  to  fume  of  my 
iiervoHfc  patients,  and  I leave  feldom  been  difappoinled  with  regard 
to  its  efFctts  : Take  of  compound  tincture  of  the  bark  and  volatile 
tiudture  of  valerian  each  an  ounce  ; mix  them  ; take  a tea-fpoonful 
« a glafs  ox  wine  or  water  three  or  four  times  a-day. 
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.mind  is  long  occupied  about  one  objed ; violent  pa£ 
Lions  or  affections  of  the  mind,  as  love,  fear,  joy,  grief, 
piide,  and  fuch  like.  It  may  alio  be  occafioned  by  ex- 
ceffive  venery ; ^ narcotic  or  ftupefadive  poifons ; a 
fedentai  y life  5 iolitude  ; the  fuppiellion  of  cuftomary 
evacuations  ; acute  fevers  ; or  other  difeafes.  Violent 
anger  will  change  melancholy  into  madnefs ; and  ex- 
celhve  cold,  efpecially  of  the  lower  extremities,  will 
force  the  blood  into  the  brain,  and  produce  all  the 
fyriiptoms  of  madnefs.  It  may  likewile  proceed  from 
the  ufe  of  aliment  that  is  hard  of  digeftion,  or  which 
cannot  be  eafily  affimilated  ; from  a gallous  ftate  of  the 
integuments  of  the  brain,  or  a drynpfs  of  the  brain 
itfelf.  To  all  which  we  may  add  gloomy  and  miftaken 
notions  of  religion. 

SYMP I QMS. When  perfons  begin  to  be  me- 

lancholy, they  are  dull ; dejected ; timorous  ; watch- 
ful ; fond  of  folitude  ; fretful ; fickle ; captious  and 
iiiquifidve ; folicitous  about  trifles;  fometimes  nig- 
gardly, and  other  times  prodigal.  The  body  is  ge- 
nerally bound  ; the  urine  thin,  and  in  fmall  quantity  ; 
the  ftomach  and  bowels  inflated  with  wind  ; the  com- 
plexion pale ; the  pulle  flow  and  weak.  The  fundions 
of  the  mind  are  alfo  greatly  perverted,  infomuch  that 
the  patient  often  imagines  himfelf  dead,  or  changed 
into  fome  other  animal.  Some  have  imagined  their 
bodies  were  made  of  glafs,  or  other  brittle  fubftances, 
and  were  afraid  to  move,  left  they  fhould  be  broken  to 
pieces.  The  unhappy  patient,  in  this  cafe, 
carefully  watched,  is  apt  to  put  an  end  to  his  own  / 
let-able  life. 

When  the  difeafe  is  owing  to  any  obftrudion  of 
cuftomary  evacuations,  or  any  bodily  diforder,  it  is 
eafier  cured  than  when  it  proceeds  from  affedions  of 
the  mind,  or  an  hereditary  taint.  A difcharge  of  blood 
from  die  nofe,  loofenefs,  fcabby  eruptions,  the  bleeding 
piles,  or  the  menfes , fometimes  carry  off  this  difeafe. 

REGIMEN. The  diet  fhould  confift  chiefly  of 

vegetables  of  a cooling  and  opening  quality.  Animal 
food,  efpecially  faked  or  fmoke-dried  fifti  or  fkfli,  ought 
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to  be  avoided.  All  kinds  of  fhell-fifh  are  Dad.  Ali- 
ments prepared  with  onions,  garlic,  or  any  thing  that 
generates  thick  blood,  are  hkewife  improper.  - All 
kinds  of  fruits  that  are  wholefome  may  be  eaten  with 
advantage.  Boerhaave  gives  an  inftance  of  a patLnt 
who,  by  a long  ufe  of  whey,  water,  and  garden-fruit, 
recovered,  after  having  evacuated  a great  quantity  of 
black-coloured  matter. 

Strong  liquors  of  every  kind  ought  to  be  avoided  as 
poifon.  The  moft  proper  drink  is  water,  whey,-  or  very 
final  1 beer.  Tea  a'nd  coffee  are  improper.  If  honey 
agrees  with  the  patient,  it  may  be  eaten  freely,  or  his 
drink  may  be  fweetened  with  it.  Infufions  of  balm- 
Jeaves,  penny-royal,  the  roots  of  wild  valerian,  or  the 
flowers  of  the  lime-tree,  may  be  drank  freely,  either  by 
themfelves,  or  fweetened  with  honey,  as  the  patient 
fliall  choofe. 

The  patient  ought  tc  take  as'much  exercife  ia  the 
open  air  as  he  can  bear.  This  helps  to  diffolve  the 
vifcid  humours,  it  removes  obftru&ions,  promotes  the 
perfpiration,  and  all  the  other  fecretiohs.  Every  kind 
of  madnefs  is  attended  with  a diminifhed  perfpiration  j 
all  means  ought  therefore  to  be  ufed  to  promote  that 
neceifary  and  falutary  difcharge.  Nothing  can  have  a 
more  d'refl:  tendency  to  increafe  the  difeafe,  than  con- 
fining the  patient  to  a clofe  apartment.  Were  he  forced 
to  ride  or  walk  a certain  number  of  miles  every  day,  it 
would  tend  greatly  to  alleviate  his  diforder ; but  it 
would  have  ftill  a better  effeft,  if  he  were  obliged  to 
labour  a piece  of  ground.  By  digging,  hoeing,  plant- 
ing, fowing,  &c.  both  the  body  dnd  mind  would  be 
exercifed.  A long  journey,  or  a voyage,  efpecially  to- 
wards a warmer  climate,  with  agreeable  companions, 
fias  often  very  happy  effects.  A plan  of  this  kind, 
\v;th  a ftridt  attention  to  diet,  is  a much  more  rational 
method  of  cure,  than  confining  the  patient  within 
doors,  and  plying  him  with  medicines. 

MEDICINE. In  the  cure  of  this  difeafe,  parti- 

cular attention  muff  be  paid  to  the  mind.  When  the 
patient  is  in  a low  date,  his  mind  ought  to  be  foothed 

and 
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and  diverted  with  variety  of  amufements,  as  entertaining 
Lories,  paffimes,  mu  tic,  &c.  This  feems*  to  have  been 
the  method  of  curing  melancholy  among  the  Jews,  as 
we  learn  from  the  Lory  of  King  Saul ; and  indeed  it  is 
a very  rational  one.  Nothing  can  remove  difeafes  of 
the  mind  fo  effectually  as  applications  to  the  mind 
itfelf,  the  moft  efficacious  of  which  is  mufic.  The 
patient’s  company  ought  likewife  to  confilt  of  fuch 
perfons  as  are  agreeable'to  him.  People  in  this  ftate 
are  apt  to  conceive  unaccountable  aver /ions  againff 
particular  perfons ; and  the  very  tight  of  fuch  peifons 
is  fufficient  to  diftraCfc  their  minds,  and  throw  them  into 
the  utmoft  perturbation,  In  all  kinds  of  madnefs,  it  is 
better  to  foothe  and  calm  the  mind,  than  to  ruffle  it  by 
contradiction. 

When  the  patient  is  high,  evacuations  are  neceffary. 
In  this  cafe  he  muff;  be  bled,  and  have  his  body  kept 
open  by  purging  medicines,  as  manna,  rhubarb,  cream 
of  tartar,  or  the  foluble  tartar.  ,1  have  feen  the  lafl 
have  very  happy  effeCts.  It  may  be  taken  in  the  dofe 
of  half  an  ounce,  dilfolved  in  water  gruel,  every  day, 
for  feveral  weeks,  or  even  for  months,  if  neceffary. 
More  or  lefs  may  be  given  according  as  it  operates. 
Vomits  have  likewife  a good  effeCt ; but  they  muff;  be 
y etty  ftrong,  otherwife  they  will  not  operate. 

Whatever  increafes  the  evacuation  of  urine  or  pro- 
motes perfpiration,  has  a tendency  to  remove  this  dif- 
eafe.  Both  thefe  fecretions  may  be  promoted  by  the 
ufe  of  nitre  and  vinegar.  Half  a drachm  of  purified 
nitre  may  be  given  three  or  four  times  a-day  in  any 
manner  that  is  moft  agreeable  to  the  patient ; and  an 
ounce  and  a half  of  diffilled  vinegar  may  be  daily 
mixed  with  his  drink.  Dr.  Locker  feems  to  thin'k  vine- 
gar the  belt  medicine  that  can  be  given  in  this  difeafe. 

Camphire  and  mufk  have  likewife  been  ufed  in  this 
cafe  with  advantage.  Ten  or  twelve  grains  of  cam- 
phire may  be  rubbed  in  a mortar  with  half  a drachm 
of  nitre,  and  taken  twice  a-day,  or  oftener,  if  the  fto- 
mach  will  bear  it.  If  it  will  net  fit  upon  the  ftomach 
in  this  form,  it  may  be  made  into  pills  with  gum  afa- 

, • foetida 
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foetida  and  Ruffian  caftor,  and  taken  in  the  quantity 
above  dire&ed.  If  tnufk  is  to  be  adminiftered,  a fcruple 
or  twenty-five  grains  of . it  may  be  made  into  a bolus 
■with  a little  hpney  or  common  fyrup,  and  taken  twice 
or  thrice  a-day.  The  antimonial  wine  is  by  fome  ex- 
tolled for  the  cure  of  madnefs ; it  may  be  taken  in  a 
dcfe  of  forty  or  fifty  drops  twice  or  thrice  a-day  in  a 
cup  of  tea.  We  do  not  mean  that  all  thefe  medicines 
fnould  be  adminiftered  at  once  ; but  which-ever  of 
them  is  given,  mull  be  duly  perfifted  in,  and  where 
one  fails  another  maybe  tried. 

As  it  is  very  difficult  to  induce  patients  in  this  dif- 
effie  to  take  medicines,  we  fhall  mention  a few  out- 
ward applications  which  fometimes  do  good ; the 
principal  of  thefe  are  iffues,  fetons,  and  warm  bathing. 
Mues  may  be  made  in  any  part  of  the  body,  but  they 
generally  have  the  beft  effeft  near  the  fpine.  The  dis- 
charge from  thefe  may  be  greatly  promoted  by  dreffing 
them  with  the  mild  bliftering  ointment,  and  keeping 
what  are  commonly  called  the  orrice-peas  in  them. 
The  moft  proper  place  for  a feton  is  between  the 
ftioulder-blades  ; and  it  ought  to  be  placed  upwards  and 
downwards,  or  in  the  direction  of  the  fpine. 

Madnefs  or  delirium,  which  proceeds  from  mere 
weaknefs,  requires  a different  treatment.  This  muff  be 
removed  by  nounfhing  diet,  exercife  proportioned  to 
the  patient’s  ftrength,  and  cordial  medicines.  All  eva- 
cuations are  carefully  to  be  avoided.  The  patient  may 
take  frequently  a glafs  of  good  wine  in  which  a little 
Peruvian  bark  has  been  infufed. 

OF  THE  PALSY.  ' 

The  palfy  is  a Iofs  or  diminution  of  fenfe  or  motion, 
or  of  both,  in  one  or  more  parts  of  the  body.  Of  all 
the  affections  called  nervous,  this  is  the  moft  fuddenly 
fatal.  It  is  more  or  lefs  dangerous,  according  to  tlie 
importance  of  the  part  affecfted.  A palfy  of  the  heart, 
lungs,  or  any  part  neceffary  to  life,  is  mortal.  When 
affects  the  ftomach,  the  inteftines,  or  the  bladder,  it 

is 
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is  highly  dangerous.  If  the  fe.ce  be  affected,  the  cafe 
is  bad,  as  it  (hews  that  the  difeafe  proceeds  from  the 
brain.  When  the  part  affected  feds  cold,  is  infenfible, 
or  waftes  away,  or  when  the  judgment  and  memory 
begin  to  fail,  there  is  fmall  hope  of  a cure. 

CAUSES.- Ihe  Immediate  caufe  of  palfy  is  any 

thing  that  prevents  the  regular  exertion  of  the  nervous 
power  upon  any  particular  mufcle  or  part  of  the  body. 
Tire  occafional  and  predifpofmg  caufes  are  various,  as 
drtmkennefs  ; wounds  of  the  brain,  or  fpinal  marrow  ; 
preffure  upon  the  brain,  or  nerves  ; very  cold  or  damp 
air ; the  fuppreffion  of  cuffomary  evacuations  ; hidden 
fear ; want  of  exercife  ; or  whatever  greatly  relaxes  the 
fyftem,  as  drinking  much  tea  *,  or  coffee.  The  palfy 
may  likewife  proceed  from  wounds  of  the  nerves  them- 
felves,  from  the  poifonous  fumes  of  metals  or  minerals, 
as  mercury,  lead,  arfenic,  &c. 

In  young  perfons  of  a full  habit,  the  palfy  muff  be 
treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  fanguine  apoplexy. 
The  patient  muff  be  bled,  buffered,  and  have  his  body 
opened  by  fharp  clyffers  or  purgative  medicines.  But 
in  old  age,  or  when  the  difeafe  proceeds  from  relaxation 
or  debility,  which  is  generally  the  cafe,  a quite  contrary 
courfe  muff  be  purfued.  The  diet  muff  be  warm  and 
invigorating,  fealoned  with  lpicy  and  aromatic  vege- 
tables, as  muftard,  horfe-radilh,  The  drink  may 

be  generous,  wine,  muffard- whey,  or  brandy  and  vyater. 
Friction  with  the  fiefh-bruih,  or  a warm  hand,  is  ex- 
tremely proper,  especially  on  the  parts  affected.  ^ Blif- 
tering-plafters  may  hkewile  be  applied  to  the  affected 
parts  with  advantage.  When  this  cannot  be  done,  they 
may  be  rubbed  with  the  volatile  liniment,  or  the  nerve 
ointment  of  the  Edinburgh  difpenfatory.  One  of  the 


* Many  people  imagine,  that  tea  has  no  tendency  to  hurt  the 
nerves,  and  that  drinking  the  fame  quantity  of  warm  water  would 
be  equally  pernicious.  This  however  feems  to  be  a miftake.  Many 
perfons  drink  three  or  four  enps  of  warm  nulk  and  water  daily, 
without  feeing  any  bad  confequenccs : yet  the  fame  quantity  of  tea 
will'  make  their  hands  (hake  for  twenty-four  hour?.  1 hat  tea  affefts 
the  nerves,  is  likewife  evident  from  its  preventing  deep,  ocualiomng 
^-iddinefs,  diranefs  of  the  fight,  ficknefs,  &c.  , 
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beft  external  applications  is  electricity.  The  fliocfcs, 
or  rather  vibrations,  fhould  be  received  on  the  part 
afte&ed  ; and  they  ought  daily  to  be  repeated  for  fe- 
yeral  weeks. 

Vomits  are  very  beneficial  in  this  kind  of  palfy,  and 
ought  frequently  to  be  adminiftered.  Cephalic  fnuff, 
or  any  thing  that  makes  the  patient  fneeze,  is  likewife 
of  ufe.  Some  pretend  to  have  found  great  benefit  from 
rubbing  the  parts  affedted  with  nettles ; but  this  does 
n«t  feem  to  be  any  way  preferable  to  blillering.  If  the 
tongue  be  affedted,  the  patient  may  gargle  his  mouth 
frequently  with  brandy  and  muflard  ; or  he  may  hold  a 
bit  of  fugar  in  his  mouth,  wet  with  the  palfy  drops,  or 
compound  fpirits  of  lavender.  The  wild  valerian-root 
is  a very  proper  medicine  in  this  cafe.'  It  may  either  be 
taken  in  an  infufion  with  fage-leaves,  or  half  a drachm 
of  it  in  powder  may  be  given  in  a glafs  of  wine  threex 
or  four  times  a day.  If  the  patient  cannot  ufe  the  vale- 
rian, he  may  take  of  fal  ‘volatile  oleofum , compound 
fpirits  of  lavender,  and  tincture  of  caftor,  each  half  an 
ounce  ;•  mix  t-befe  together,  and  take  forty  or  fifty 
drops  in  a glafs  of  wine  three  or  four  times  a-day.  A 
table-fpoonful  of  multard-feed  taken  frequently  is  a 
very  good  medicine.  The  patient  ought  likewife  to 
chew  cinnamon  bark,  ginger,  or  other  warm  fpiceries. 

Exercife  is  of  the  utmolt  importance  in  the  palfy; 
but  the  patient  mult  beware  of  cold,  damp,  and  moiffc 
air.  He  ought  to  wear  flannel  next  his  fkin  ; and,  if 
poflible,  fhould  remove  into  a warmer  climate. 

OF  THE  EPILEPSY,  OR  FALLING  SICKNESS. 

1 he  epilepfy  is  a fudden  deprivation  of  all  the  fenfes, 
wherein  the  patient  falls  fuddenly  down,  and  is  affedted 
with  violent  convulfive  motions.  Children,  efpecially 
thofe  who  are  delicately  brought  up,  are  moft  fubject 
to  it.  It  more  frequently  attaks  men  than  women,  and 
is  very  diiucult  to  cure.  When  the  epilepfy  attacks 
children,  there  is  reafon  to  hope  it  may  go  off  about 
the  time  of  puberty.  When  it  a'ttacks  any  perfon  after 
% . twenty 
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twenty  years  of  age,  the  cure  is  difficult;  but  when 
alter  forty,  a cure  is  hardly  to  be  expe&ed.  If  the  fit 
continues  only  for  a fhort  fpaqe,  and  returns  feldom, 
tuere  is  reafon  to  hope ; but  if  it  continues  long,  and 
returns  frequently,  the  profpeft  is  bad.  It  is  a very 
unfavourable  fymptom  when  the  patient  is  feized  with 
the  fits  in  bis  fleep. 

CAUSES.  fhe  epilepfv  is  fometimes  hereditary. 
It  may  r.kewife  proceed  from  blows,  bruifes,  or  wounds 
on  the  head  ; a collection  of  water,  blood,  or  ferous 
1 ^tnours  in  the  brain;  a polypus ; tumours  or  con- 
cretions within  the  Ikull ; exceffive  drinking ; intenfe 
fludy  ; excefs  of  venery;  worms;  teething;  fuppreffion 
of  cuftomary  evacuations ; too  great  emptinefs  or  re- 
pletion ; violent  paffions  or  dffe£lions  of  the  mind,  as 
fear,  joy,  &c. ; hyfteric  affections  ; contagion  received 
mto  the  body,  as  the  infection  of  the  fmall-pox, 
mealies,  &c. 

S 1 iVi P I OMS. An  epileptic  fit  is  generally  pre- 

ceded by  unufual  wearinefs ; pain  of  the  head ; dul- 
liefs ; giddinefs ; noife  in  the  ears ; dimnefs  of  the 
fight ; palpitation  of  the  heart ; difturbed  Deep  ; diffi- 
cult breathing  ; the  bowels  are  inflated  with  wind ; 
the  urine  is  in  great  quantity,  but  thin ; the  com- 
plexion is  pale ; the  extremities  are  cold ; and  the 
patient  often  feels,  as  it  were*  a llream  of  cold  air 
afeending  towards  his  head. 

In  the  fit,  the  patient  generally  makes  an  unufual 
noife  ; his  thumbs  are  drawn  in  towards  the  palms  of 
the  hands  ; his  eyes  are  diftorted  ; he  Harts,  and  foams 
at  the  mouth  ; his  extremities  are  bent  or  twilled  va- 
rious ways ; he  often  difeharges  his  feed,  urine,  and 
fceces  involuntarily  ; and  is  quite  deflitute  of  all  fenfe 
and  reafon.  After  the'  fit  is  over,  his  fenles  gradually 
return,  and  he  complains  of  a kind  of  flupor,  wearinefs, 
and  pain  of  his  head  ; but  has  no  remembrance  of  what 
happened  to  him  during  the  fit. 

The  fits  are  fometimes  excited  by  violent  affeCtions 
of  the  mind,  a debauch  of  liquor,  exceffive  heat,  cold, 
or  the  like. 
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This  difeafe,  from  the  difficulty  of  inveffigating  its 
caufes,  and  its  ftrange  fymptoms,  was  formerly  attri- 
buted to  the  wrath  of  the  gods,  or  the  agency  of  evil 
Ipirits.  In  modern  times,  it  has  often,  by  the  vulgar, 
been  imputed  to  withcraft  and  fafcination.  It  depends, 
however,  as  much  upon  natural  caufes  as  any  other 
malady ; and  its  cure  may  often  be  effected  by  periifting 
in  the  ufe  of  proper  means. 

REGIMEN. Epileptic  patients  ought,  if  poffible, 

to  breathe  a pure  and  free  air.  Their  diet  Ihould  be  ligh 
but  no uri firing.  They  ought  to  drink  nothing  ftrpng, 
to  avoid  fwine’s  flefh,  water-fowl,  and  likewife  ail  windy 
and  oily  vegetables,  as  cabbage,  nuts,  &c,  They  ought 
to  keep  themfelves  cheerful,  carefully  guarding  againft 
all  violent  paffions,  as  anger,  fear,  exceffive  joy,  and 
the  like. 

Exercife  is  likewife  of ‘great  ufe  ; but  the  patient  muff 
be  careful  to  avoid  all  extremes  either  of  heat  .or  cold, 
all  dangerous  fituations,  as  handing  upon  precipices, 
riding,  deep  waters,  and  fuch  like. 

MEDICINE. -The  intentions  of  cure  muff  vary 

according  to  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe.  If  the  patient  be 
of  a fanguine  temperament,  and  there  be  reafon  to  fear 
ail  obftrudtion  in  the  brain,  bleeding  and  other  evacua- 
tions will  be  neceffary.  When  the  difeafe  is  occafioned 
by  the  ftoppage  of  cuftomary  evacuations,  thefe,  if  pof- 
ffble,  muff  be  reftored  ; if  this  cannot  be  done,  others 
may  be  fubftituted  in  their  place,  llfues  or  fetons  in 
this  cafe  have  often  a very  good  effedt.  When  there  is 
reafon  to  believe  that  the  difeafe  proceeds  from  worms, 
proper  medicines  muff  be  ufed  to  kill,  or  carry  off 
theie  vermin.  When  the  difeafe  proceeds  from  teeth- 
ing, the  body  Ihould  be  kept  open  by  emollient  clyfters, 
the  feet  frequently  bathed  in  warm  water,  and,  if  the  fits 
prove  obff  inate,  a bliffering-plafter  may  be  put  between 
the  fhoulders.  The  fame  method  is  to  be  followed, 
when  epileptic  fits  precede  t*he  eruption  of  the  fmall-pox, 
or  mealies,  &c. 

When  the  difeafe  is  hereditary,  or  proceeds  from  a 
wrong  formation  of  the  brain,  a cure  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pelled. 
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peCted.  When  it  is  owing  to  a debility,  or  too  creat 
an  irritability  of  the  nervous  fyftem,  fuch  medicines  as 
tend  to  brace  and  {Lengthen  the  nerves  may  be  ufed,  as 
the  I eruvian  bark,  and  keel  ; or  the  anti-epileptic  elec- 
tuaries, recommended  by  Fuller  and  Mead  *. 

T.he  flowers  of  zinc  have  of  late  been  highly  extolled 
foi  the  cm  e of  the  epilepfy.  Though  this  medicine  will 
not  be  found  to  anfwer  the  expectations  which  have  been 
raifed  concerning  it,  yet  in  obftinate  epileptic  cafes  it 
deferves  a trial.  The  dole  is  from  one  to  three  or  four 
grains,  which  may  be  taken  either  in  pills  or  a bolus, 
as  the  patient  inclines.  The  bed  method  is  to  begin 
with  a Angle  grain  four  or  five  times  a-day,  and  gra- 
dually to  increafe  the  dofe  as  far  as  the  patient  can  bear 
it.  I have  often  known  this  medicine,  when  duly  per- 
fifted  in,  prove  beneficial. 

Mufk  has  fometimes  been  found  to  fucceed  in  the 
epilepfy.  Ten  or  twelve  grains  of  it,  with  the  fame 
quantity  of  factitious  cinnabar,  may  be  made  up  into  a 
bolus,  and  taken  every  night  and  morning. 

Convuifion-fits  proceed  from  the  fame  caufes,  and 
piuft  be  treated  in  the  fame  marfher  as  the  epilepfy. 

OF  ST.  VITUS’S  DANCE. 

c The  difeafe  termed  Chorea,  or  St.  Vitus’s  Dance, 
generally  attacks  young  people  from  the  eighth  year  of 
their  age  till  the  time  of  puberty  ; though  it  has  been 
fometimes  found  to  occur  at  a more  advanced  period  of 
life.  Females  are  mere  liable  to  it  than  males.  The 
Jfirfl  fymptom  of  this  difeafe  is  generally  a flight  lainenefs 
of  one  leg,  which  the  patient  drags  a little,  and  feems 
to  have  loft  the  power  of  duly  regulating  its  aCtion. 
The  arms  next  become  affected,  and  are  thrown  into 
various  contortions,  which  deprive  perfons  affeCted 
with  this  difeafe  ot  the  power  of  feeding  themfelves,  and 
their  aukward  gefticulations  in  attempting  to  bring  arti- 
cles of  food  towards  the  mouth  appear  ridiculous.  One 
fide  of  the  body  is  in  general  more  afieCted  than  the 

* See  App&ndix,  ElcBuary  for  the  Epilepfy. 

oilier. 
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other.  The  tongue  participates  of  the  genera]  difeafe 
of  the  fyftem  fo  as  to  render  articulation  nearly  unin- 
telligible. If  the  difeafe  continue  long  it  materially  in- 
jures the  conftitution,  fleep  becomes  difturbed  or  is  in 
great  meafure  prevented,  the  mental  faculties  are  im- 
paired, and  revert  to  childilhnefs ; pain  is  often  felt  in 
the  ftomach,  the  appetite  for  food  is  extremely  irre- 
gular, being  occafionally  ravenous,  tfie  countenance 
appears  pale  and  languid,  and  the  body  and  limbs  are 
much,  emaciated. 

The  feeblenefs  and  debility  caufed  by  this  difeafe 
feems  to  have  influenced  the  routine  of  pradice  hitherto 
purfued  in  the  treatment  of  it.  The  remedies  generally 
recommended  are  accordingly  of  the  tonic  clafs,  fuch  as 
Peruvian  bark,  {feel,  bitters,  preparations  of  zinc  and 
copper,  cold  bathing,  and  eledricity.  Notwithfland- 
jng  the  adminilf ration  of  thefe  remedies,  chorea  has 
generally  proved  a tedious  and  untradable  difeafe,  con- 
tinuing to  harafs  the  patient  for  months  and  even 
years,  not  unfrequently  occafioning  permanent  injury 
to  the  faculties  pi  the  mind  as  well  as  die  powers  of 
the  body. 

Dr.  James  Hamilton  of  Edinburgh,  in  his  late 
valuable  publication  on  “ The  utility  and  adminis- 
tration of  purgative  medicines,”  has  promulgated  fo 
jufl.  a view  of  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  complaint 
now  under  confi deration,  accompanied  with  a mode  of 
cure  fo  judicious  and  fuccefsful,  that  it  becomes  a duty 
to  diffufe  a knowledge  pf  his  opinions  and  practice  as 
extenfively  as  poflible. 

t Refpeding  the  plan  of  treating  this  difeafe  which  has 
hitherto  prevailed,  the  Dodor  obferves,  “ It  is  melancho- 
ly to  refled  that  months  and  years,  the  pioft  valuable  in 
refped  of  after  life,  fhould  glide  on,  while  an  effedual 
check  is  given  to  the  improvement  of  the  mind,  the 
cultivation  of  ufeful  learning,  or  the  acquifition  of  necef* 
fary  arts ; with  the  hazard  of  perrnanent  fatuity,  to  a 
certain  extent,  or  of  a grotefque  appearance,  from  the 
unconquerable  remains  of  irregular  motions,  being  inn 
pofed  on  the  young  fufferers  for  life.  To  thefe  certain 

f confequences 
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confeq uences  of  protracted  chorea,  I will  add,  the' 
•danger  that  attends  it ; I have  no  doubt,  but  that  it 
mult  have,  on  fome  occaifion$,  proved  fatal.” 

dhe  remedies  which  that  enlightened  practitioner  has 
•found  eminently  fuccefsful  in  the  cure  of  this  difeafe, 
confift  of  aCtive  purgatives.  From  three  to  five  grains 
of.  calomel  combined  with  ten  or  fifteen  of  jalap  ; or  a 
fufficient  quantity  of  the  aloetic  pill,  occafionally  inter- 
pofmg  a proper  dofe  of  the  tartarized  infufion  of  fenna, 
are  fo  adminiftered  as  to  produce  full  purging  daily, 
•which  is  to  be  kept  up  till  the  pr’ogrefs  of  the  difeafe  is 
•found  to  bearrefted. 

The  emaciation  and  apparent  debility  of  the  fubjeCts 
of  this  difeafe,  and  the  unfounded  alarms  of  their  friends 
left  thefe  fymptoms  fhould  be  encreafed  by  evacuations, 
are  apt  to  lhake  the  refolution  of  the  practitioner,  and 
prevent  him  from  following  out  this  practice  to  a due 
extent.  But  the  diminution  of  the  involuntary  motions, 
the  general  appearance  of  returning  health  vifible  in  the 
countenance,  and  the  regularity  of  the  appetite  for  food, 
are  the  circumftances  that  fhould  regulate  his  conduCt  ; 
and  their  prefence  ought  to  encourage  him  to  proceed 
notwithftanding  the  weaknefs  of  the  patient.  The 
quantity  of  foeces  difeharged  during  the  adminiftration 
of  thefe  medicines  is  fometimes  fo  enormous  as  to  ex- 
ceed belief ; and  this  circumftance  affords  grounds  to 
luppofe,  either  that  their  retention,  or  the  torpor  and 
inactivity  of  the  bowels,  is  a chief  fource  of  this  com- 
plaint. The  evacuations  from  the  bowels  ought  to  be 
daily  and  attentively  infpefted,  and  the  return  of  their 
natural  appearance  and  quantity  will  be  found  to  indi- 
cate and  keep  pace  with  the  renovation  of  health. 

Dr.  FI.  adds,  “ Since  I have  employed  purgatives  in 
chorea,  I have  been  difappointed  in  effecting  a cure  in 
one  cafe  only.”  To  this  ftatement  I can  add,  my  tefli- 
mony  of  the  complete  fuccefs  of  this  mode  of  treatment 
in  three  inftances  in  which  I have  made  trial  of  it. 

When  the  complaint  is  l’ubdued,  the  complete  refto- 
ration  of  health  and  vigour  is  beft  effected  by  the  ufe 
©f  a light  and  nutritious  diet,  with  a moderate  quantity 
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of  wine,  due  exercife  in  the  open  air,  and  bathing  in  the 
fea  if  convenient.  A powder  compofed  of  five  grains 
of  the  ruff  of  iron,  together  with  ten  or  rhubarb,  and 
an  equal  quantity  of  fine  fugar,  may  alfo  be  taken  every 
morning  for  fome  weeks  with  advantage.’  A.  P.  B. 

OF  THE  HICCUP. 

The  hiccup  is  a fpafmodic  or  convulfive  affeflion  of 
the  ftomach  and  midriff,  arifing  from  any  caufe  that 
irritates  their  nervous  fibres. 

It  may  proceed  from  excefs  in  eating  or  drinking  ; 
from  a hurt  in  the  ftomach  ; poifons ; wind ; inflam- 
mations of  fchirrous  tumours  of  the  ftomach,  inteftines, 
bladder,  midriff,  or  the  reft  of  the  'vifcera.  In  gangrenes, 
acute  and  malignant  fevers,  a hiccup  is  often  the  fore- 
runner of  death. 

When  the  hiccup  proceeds  from  the  ufe  of  aliment 
that  is  flatulent,  or  hard  of  digeftion,  a draught  of  ge- 
nerous wine,  or  a dram  of  any  fpirituous  liquor,  will 
generally  remove  it.  If  poifon  be  the  caufe,  plenty  of 
milk  and  oil  muft  be  drank,  as  has  been  formerly  re- 
commended. When  it  proceeds  from  an  inflammation 
of  the  ftomach,  &c.  it  is  very  dangerous.  In  this  cafe 
the  cooling. regimen  ought  to  be  ftridlly  obferved.  This 
patient  muft  be  bled,  and  take  frequently  a few  drops 
of  the  fweet  fpirits  of  nitre  in  a pup  of  wine- whey.  His 
ftomach  fliould  likewife  be  fomented  with  cloths  dipped 
in  warm  water,  or  have  bladders  filled  with  warm  milk 
and  water  applied  to  it.  ' 

When  the  hiccup  proceeds  from  a gangrene  or  mor- 
tification, the  Peruvian  bark,  with  other  antifeptics,  are 
the  only  medicines  which  have  a chance  to  fucceecL 
When  it  is  a primary  difeafe,  and  proceeds  from  a foul 
ftomach,  loaded  either  with  a pituitous  or  a bilious  hu- 
mour, a gentle  vomit  and  purge,  if  the  patient  be  able 
to  bear  them,  will  be  of  fervice.  If  it  arifes  from  flatu- 
lencies, the  carminative  medicines  directed  for  the  heart- 
burn muft  be  ufed. 

When  the  hiccup  proves  very  obftinate,  recourfe  muft 
be  had  to  the  moft  powerful  aromatic  and  antifpafmodic 

F f 2 medicines. 
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medicines  ; the  principal  of  thefe  is  mufk  ; fifteen  or 
twenty  grains  of  which  may  be  made  into  a bolus,  and 
repeated  occafionally.  Opiates  are  likewife  of  fervice  ; 
but  they  muff  be  ufed  with  caution.  A bit  of  fugar 
dipped  in  compound  fpirits  of  lavender,  or  the  volatile 
aromatic  tin&ure,  may  be  taken  frequently.  External 
applications  are  fometimes  alfo  beneficial ; as  the  do- 
mach  plafter,  or  a cataplafm  of  the  Venice  treacle  of  the 
Edinburgh  or  London  difpenfatory,  applied  to  the 
region  of  the  ftomach. 

I lately  attended  a patient  who  had  almofl  a condant 
hiccup  for  above  nine  weeks.  It  was  frequently  dopped 
by  the  ufe  of  mufk,  opium,  wine,  and  other  cordial  and 
antifpafmodic  medicines,  but  always  returned.  Nothing, 
however  gave  the  patient  fo  much  eafe  as  bride  fmalb 
beer.  By  drinking1  freely  of  this,  the  hiccup  was  often 
kept  off  for  feveral  days,  which  was  more  than  could  be 
done  by  the  mod  powerful  medicines.  T he  patient  was. 
at  length  feized  with  a vomiting  of  blood,  which  foon 
put  an  end  to  his  life.  Upon  opening  the  body,  a large 
fchirrous  tumour  was  found  near  the  pylorus,  or  right 
orifice  of  the  domach. 

The  hiccup  may  be  removed  by  talcing  vinegar  ; or 
by  a few  drops  of  the  oil  of  vitriol  taken  in  water  *. 

CRAMP  OF  THE  STOMACH. 

This  difeafe  often  feizes  people  fuddenly,  is  very  darn 
gerous,  and.  requires  immediate  aihdance.  It  is  mod 
incident  to  perfons  in  the  decline  of  life, ' especially  the 
nervous,  gouty,  hyderic,  and  hypochondriac. 

If  the  patient  has  any  inclination  to  vomit,  he  ought 
to 'take  fome  draughts  of  warm  water,  or  weak  camo- 
mile-tea, to  cleanfe  his  domach.  After  this,  if  he  has 
been  codive,  a laxative  clyder  may  be  given.  He 


* I have  frequently  feen  a very  troublefome  hiccup  put  a flop  to 
by  fwallowing  quickly  a glafs  of  the  ftrong  foda  water  in  a ftate  oi 
brillc  evervefcence. — The  common  hiccup  may  in  general  be  re* 
moved  by  taking  a pinch  of  fouff,  or;  ny  thing  that  will  caufo 

' ought 
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ought  then  to  take  laudanum.  The  belt  way  of  admi- 
nistering it  is  in  a clyfter.  Sixty  or  feventy  drops  of  li- 
quid laudanum  may  be  given  in  a clyfter  of  warm  water. 
This  rs  much  more  certain  than  laudanum  given  by  the 
mouth,  which  is  often  vomited,  and  in  fome  cafes  in- 
creates  the  pain  and  fpafmsin  the  ftomach. 

If  the  pain  and  cramps  return  with  great  violence, 
after  the  effects  of  the  anodyne  clyfter  are  over,  another, 
with  an  equal  or  larger  quantity  of  opium,  may  be 
given  ; and  every  four  or  five  hours  a bolus,  with  ten 
or  twelve  grains  of  mufk,  and  half  a drachm  of  the 
Venice  treacle.  In  the  mean  time,  the  ftomach  ought 
to  be  fomented  with  cloths  dipped  in  warm  water,  or 
bladders  filled  with  warm  milk  and  water  fhould  be  con- 
ftantly  applied  to  it.  I have  often  feen  thefe  produce 
the  molt  happy  effects.  The  anodyne  balfarn  may  alfo 
be  rubbed  on  the  part  affe&ed ; and  an  anti-hyfteric 
plafter  worn  upon  it  for  fome  time  after  the  cramps  are 
removed,  to  prevent  their  return. 

In  very  violent  and  lafting  pains  of  the  ftomach,  fome 
blood  ought  to  be  let,  unlefs  the  weaknefs  of  the  patient 
forbids  it.  When  the  pain  or  cramps  proceed  from  a 
fuppreftion  of  the  menfes , bleeding  is  ofufe.  If  they  be 
owing  to  the  gout,  recourfe  mult  be  had  to  fpirits,  or 
fome  of  the  warm  cordial  waters.  Bliftering-plafters 
ought  likewife  in  this  cafe  to  be  applied  to  the  ancles* 
I have  often  feen  violent  cramps  and  pains  of  the  fto- 
mach removed  by  covering  it  with  a large  plafter  of 
treacle  of  the  London  Difpenfatory. 

OF  THE  NIGHT-MARE. 

In  this  difeafe  the  patient,  in  time  of  deep,  imagines 
he  feels  an  uncommon  oppreftion  of  weight  about  his 
breaft  or  ftomach,  which  he  can  by  no  means  ftiake  off. 
He  groans,  and  fometimes  cries  out,  though  oftener  he 
attempts  to  fpeak  in  vain.  Sometimes  he  imagines  him- 
felf  engaged  with  an  enemy,  and  in  danger  of  being 
killed,  attempts  to  run  away,  but  finds  he  cannot. 
Sometimes  he  fancies  himfelf  in  a houfe  that  is  on  fire. 
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or  that  he  is  in  danger  of  being  drowned  in  a river.  He 
often  thinks  he  is  falling  over  a precipice,  and  the  dread 
of  being  dafhed  to  pieces  fuddenlv  awakes  him, 

"This  diiorder  has  been  fuppofed  to  proceed  from  too 
much  blood  ; from  a ftagnation  of  blood  in  the  brain, 
lungs,  &e.  But  it  is  rather  a nervous  affection,  and 
arifes  chiefly  from  indigeftion.  Hence  we  find  that  per- 
fons  of  weak  nerves,  who  lead  a fedentary  life,  and  live 
full,  are  moll  commonly  afflicted  with  the  night-mare. 
Nothing  tends  more  to  produce  it  than  heavy  fuppers, 
efpeciafly  when  eaten  late,  or  the  patient  goes  to  bed 
foon  after.  Wind  is  likewife  a very  frequent  caufe  of 
this  difeafe ; for  which  reafon  thofe  who  are  afflifted 
with  it  ought  to  avoid  all  flatulent  food.  Deep  thought, 
anxiety,  or  any  thing  that  oprefles  the  mind,  ought  alfo 
to  be  avoided. 

The  night-mare  is  frequently  occsfioned  by  eating  a 
full  meal  of  animal  food,  and  drinking  freely  of  fer- 
mented liquor,  after  long  faffing,  and  bodily  fatigue,  by 
which  the  whole  fyftem  is  debilitated,  and  the  digeftive 
faculties  confequently  impaired.  When  in  this  flate,  the 
fafefl  thing  a perfon  can  take  is  tea  with  bread  and  but- 
ter, which  will  be  found  to  alleviate  fatigue  much  more 
completely  than  wine. 

As  perfons  afflicted  with  the  night-mare  generally 
moan,  or  make  fome  noife  in  the  fit,  they  fhould  be 
waked,  or  fpoken  to  by  fuch  as  hear  them,  as  the  un- 
eafmefs  generally  goes  off  as  foon  as  the  patient  is  awake, 
JDr.  Whyte  fays,  he  generally  found  a dram  of  brandy 9 
taken  at  bed-time,  prevent  this  difeafe.  1 hat,  however, 
is  a bad  cuftom,  and  in  time  lofes  its  effedt.  We  would 
rather  have  the  patient  depend  upon  the  ufe  of  food  of 
eafy  digeftion,  cheerfulnefs,  exercife  through  the  day, 
and  a light  fupper  taken  early,  than  to  accuflom  himfelf 
to  drams.  A glafs  of  peppermint-water  will  often  pro- 
mote digeftion  as  much  as  a glafs  of  brandy,  and  is 
much  fafer.  After  a perfon  of  weak  digeftion,  how- 
ever, has  eaten  flatulent  food,  a dram  may  be  neceffary  ; 
in  th:s  cafe  we  would  recommend  it  as  the  moft  proper 
medicine. 

Perfons 
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Perfons  who  are  young,  and  full  of  blood,  if  troubled 
with  the  night-mare,  ought  to  take  a purge  frequently, 
and  ufe  a (pare  diet. 

OF  SWOONINGS- 

People  of  weak  nerves  or  delicate  conflitutions  are 
liable  to  fwoonings  or  fainting  fits.  Thefe  indeed  are 
feldom  dangerous  when  duly  attended  to  ; but  when 
wholly  negle&ed,  or  improperly  treated,  they  often 
prove  hurtful,  and  fometimes  fatal. 

The  general  caufes  of  fwoonings  are,  fudden  tranfi- 
tion  from  cold  to  heat ; breathing  air  that  is  deprived  of 
its  proper  fpring  or  elaflicity  ; great  fatigue  ; exceffive 
weaknefs  ; lofs  of  blood  ; long  faffing  ; fear,  grief,  and 
other  violent  paffions  or  affedfions  of  the  mind. 

It  is  well  known,  that  perfons  who  have  been  long 
expofed  to  cold,  often  faint  or  fall  into  a fwoon,  upon 
coming  into  the  houfe,  efpecially  if  they  drink  hot 
liquor,  or  fit  near  a large  fire.  This  might  eafdy  be 
prevented  by  people  taking  care  not  to  go  into  a warm 
room  immediately  after  they  have  been  expofed  to  the 
cold  air,  to  approach  the  fire  gradually,  and  not  to  eat 
or  drink  any  thing  hot,  till  the  body  has  been  gradually 
brought  into  a warm  temperature. 

When  any  one,  in  confequence  of  neglecting  thefe 
precautions,  f ills  into  a fwoon,  he  ought  immediately 
to  be  removed  to  a cooler  apartment,  to  have  ligatures 
applied  above  his  knees  and  elbows,  and  to  have  bis 
hands  and  face  fprinkled  with  vinegar  or  cold  water. 
He  fhould  likewife  he  made  to  fmell  to  vinegar,  and 
fhould  have  a fpoonful  or  two  of  water,  if  he  can  lwal- 
low,  with  about  a third  part  of  vinegar  mixed  with  it, 
poured  into  his  mouth.  If  thefe  fhould  not  remove  the 
complaint,  it  may  be  neceffary  to  bleed  the  patient,  and 
afterwards  to  give  him  a cl  viler. 

As  air  that  is  breathed  frequently  lofes  its  elaflicity  or 
fpring,  it  is  no  wonder  if  perfons  who  refpire  in  it  often 
fall  into  a fwoon  or  fainting  fit  They  are  in  this  cafe 
deprived  of  the  very  principle  of  life.  Hence  it  is  that 
fainting  fits  are  fo  frequent  in  all  crowded  aflemblies, 

F f 4 efpecially 
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efpecially  in  hot  feafons.  Such  fits,  however,  muft  be 
confidered  as  a kind  of  temporary  death  ; and,  to  the 
weak  and  delicate,  they  fometimes  prove  fatal.  They 
ought  therefore  with  the  utmoft  care  to  be  guarded 
againft.  The  method  of  doing  this  is  obvious.  Let 
aflembly  rooms,  and  all  other  places  of  public  refort, 
be  large  and  well  ventilated ; and  let  the  weak  and  de- 
licate avoid  fuch  places,  particularly  in  warm  feafons. 

A perfon  who  faints  in  fuch  a fituation,  ought  imme- 
diately to  be  carried  into'the  open  air ; his  temples  fhould 
be  rubbed  with  ftroh'g  vinegar  or  brandy,  and  volatile 
fpirits  or  falts  held  to  his  nofe.  He  fhould  be  laid  upon 
his  back  wdth  his  head  low,  and  have  a little  wine  rr 
fome  other  cordial  as  foon  as  he  is  able  to  fwallow  it, 
poured  into  his  mouth.  If  the  perfon  has  been  fubjedt 
to  hyfteric  fits,  caftor  or  afafoetida  fhould  be  applied  to 
the  nofe,  or  burnt  feathers,  horn,  or  leather,  &c. 

When  fainting  fits  proceed  from  nVere  weakhefs  of 
exhauftioh,  which  is  often  the  cafe  after  great  fatigue, 
long  fading,  lofs  of  blood,  or  the  like,  the  patient  mufl 
be  fupported  with  generous  cordials,  as  jellies,  wines, 
fpirituous  liquors,  and  fuch  like.  Thefe,  however,  mull 
be  given  at  firfl  in  Very  fmall  quantities,  and  increafed 
gradually  as  the  patient  is  able  to  bear  them.  He 
©ught  to  be  allowed  to  lie  quite  flill  and  eafy  upon  his 
back,  with  his  head  low,  and  fhould  have  frefh  air  ad- 
mitted into  his  chamber.  His  food  fhould  confift  of 
fcour ifhing  broths,  fago-gruel  with  wine,  new  milk,  and 
other  things  of  a light  and  cordial  nature.  1 hefe  things 
are  to  be  given  out  of  the  fit.  All  that  can  be  done  in 
the  fit  is,  \o  let  him  fmell  to  a bottle  of  Hungary- water, 
eau  cle  luce , or  fpirits  of  hartfhorn,  and  to  rub  his 
temples  with  warm  brafldy,  or  to  lay  a Comprefs  dipped 
in  it  to  the  pit  of  the  ftomach. 

In  fainting  fits  that  proceed  from  fear,  grief,  or  other 
violent  paflions  or  affedlicns  of  the  mind,  the  patient 
mufl  be  very  cautioufly  managed.  He  fhould  be  fuf- 
fered  to  remain  at  reft,  and  only  made  to  fmell  to  fome 
vinegar.  After  he  is  come  to  himfelf,  he  may  drink 
freely  of  wafin  lemonade,  or  balm-tea,  with  fome  orange 
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'or  lemon  peel  in  it.  It  will  likewife  be  proper,  if  the 
fainting  fits  have  been  long  and  levere,  to  cleanfe  the 
bowels  by  throwing  in  an  emollient  clyfter. 

It  is  common  in  fainting  fits,  from  whatever  caufe 
they  proceed,  to  bleed  the  patient.  This  practice  may 
be  very  proper  in  ftrong  perfons  of  a full  habit ; but  in 
thofe  who  are  weak  and  delicate,  orfubject  to  nervous 
diforders,  it  is  dangerous.  The  proper  method  with 
fuch  people  is,  to  expofe  them  to  the  free  air,  and  to 
ufe  cordial  and  (Emulating  medicines,  as  volatile  falts, 
Hungary-water,  fpirits  of  lavender,  tin&ure  of  caftor, 
and  the  like. 

OF  FLATULENCIES,  OR  WIND. 

All  nervous  patients,  without  exception,  are  afflicted 
with  wind  or  flatulencies  in  the  Uomach  and  bowels, 
which  arife  chiefly  from  the  want  of  tone  or  vigour  in 
thefe  organs.  Crude  flatulent  aliment,  as  green  peas, 
beans,  coleworts,  cabbages,  and  fuch  like,  may  increafe 
tins  complaint ; but  ftrong  and  healthy  people  are  fel- 
dom  troubled  with  wind,  bnlefs  they  either  overload 
their  ftomachs,  or  drink  liquors  that  are  in  a ferment- 
ing ftate,  and  confequently  full  of  elaftic  air.  While 
therefore  the  matter  of  flatulence  proceeds  from  our 
aliments,  the  caufe  which  makes  air  feparate  from  them 
in  fuch  quantity  as  to  occafion  Complaints,  is  almoft 
alwas  a fault  of  the  bowels  themfelves,  which  are  too 
weak  either  to  prevent  the  prodedion  of  elaftic  air,  or 
to  expel  it  after  it  is  produced. 

To  relieve  this  complaint,  fuch  medicines  ought  to  be 
ufed  as  have  a tendency  to  expel  wind,  and  by  itrength- 
enirrg  the  alimentary  canal,  to  prevent  its  being  pro* 
dticed  there 

The 

* Many  nervous  people  find  great  benefit  from  eating  a dry 
bifeuit,  especially  when  the  ftomach  is  empty.  I look  upon  this 
as  one  of  the  belt  carminative  medicines;  and  would  recommend 
it  in  all  complaints  of  the  (toinach,  ari’fing  from  flatulence,  indi- 
gellion,  &c. 
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The  lift  of  medicines  for  expelling-  wind  is  very  nu- 
merous ; they  often  however  dilappoint  the  expecta- 
tions of  botli  the  phyfician  and  his  patient.  The  molt  ‘ 
celebrated  among  the  clafs  of  carminatives  are  juniper 
berries  ; the  roots  of  ginger  and  zedoary  ; the  feeds  of 
anife,  carraway,  and  coriander ; gum  afafoetida  and 
opium  ; the  warm  waters,  tindtures,  andfpirits,  as  the 
aromatic  water,  the  tinClure  of  woodfoot,  the  volatile 
aromatic  fpirit,  aether,  &c. 

Dr.  Whyte  fays,  he  found  no  medicine  more  effica- 
cious in  expelling  wind  than  aether  and  laudanum.  He 
generally  gave  the  laudanum  in  a mixture  with  pepper- 
mint-water and  tindure  of  caftor,  or  fweet  fpirits  of 
nitre.  Sometimes,  in  place  of  this,  he  gave  opium  in 
pills  with  afafcetida.  He  obferves  that  the  good  effects 
of  opiates  are  equally  confpicuous,  whether  the  flatu- 
lence be  contained  in  the  ftomach  or  interlines ; whereas 
thofe  warm  medicines,  commonly  called  carminatives , 
do  not  often  give  immediate  relief,  except  when  the 
wind  is  in  the  ftomach. 

With  regard  to  aether,  the  DoCtor  fays,  he  has  often 
feen  ve;y  good  effects  from  it  in  flatulent  complaints, 
where  other  medicines  failed.  The  dofe  is  a tea-fpoon- 
ful  mixed  with  two  table-fpoonfuls  of  water  *.  In 
gouty  cafes,  he  obferves,  that  aether,  a glafs  of  French 
'brandy,  or  of  the  aromatic  water,  or  ginger,  either 
taken  in  fubftance,  or  infufed  in  boiling  water,  are 
among  the  belt  medicines  for  expelling  wind. 

When  the  cafe  of  flatulent  patients  is  fuch  as  makes, 
it  improper  to  give  them  warm  medicines  inwardly,  the 
Doctor  recommends  external  applications,  which  are 
fome times  of  advantage.  Equal  parts  of  the  anti- 
hyftejic  and  ftomach  plafter  may  be  fpread  upon  a 
piece  of  foft  leather,  of  fuch  fize  as  to  cover  the  greater 
part  of  the  belly.  This  fliould  be  kept  on  for  a confL 
derable  time,  provided  the  patient  be  able  to  bear  it ; 

* Though  the  patient  may  begin  with  this  quantity,  it  will  be 
neceffary  to  increale  the  dofe  gradually  as  the  ftomach  can  bear 
it.  Ait  her  is  now  given  in  confiderably  greater  doles  than  it  was 
in  Dr.  Whyte’s  time, 
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if  it  fhould  give  'great  uneafinefs,  it  may  be  taken  off, 
and  the  following  liniment  ufed  in  its  Head  : 

Take  of  Bates’s  anodyne  balfam  an  ounce ; of  the 
exprelfed  oil  of  mace  half  an  ounce  ; oil  'of  mint  two 
drachms.  Let  thefe  ingredients  be  mixed  together,  and 
about  a table-fpoonful  well  rubbed  on  the  parts  at  bed- 
time. 

For  flrengthening  the  flomach  and  bowels,  and  con- 
fequently  for  leffening  the  produfrion  of  flatulence, 
the  Doctor  recommends  the  Peruvian  bark,  bitters, 
chalybeates,  and  exercife-  In  flatulent  cafes,  he  thinks 
fome  nutmeg  or  ginger  fhould  be  added  to  the  tincture 
of  the  bark  and  bitters,  and  that  the  aromatic  powder 
fhoulcf  be  joined  with  the  filings  of  iron. 

When  windy  complaints  are  attended  with  cofHve- 
nefs,  which  is  often  the  cafe,  few  things  will  be  found 
to  anfwer  better  than  four  or  five  of  the  following  pills 
taken  every  night  at  bed-time  : 

Take  of  afafoetida  two  drachms ; fuccotrine  aloes, 
fait  of  iron,  and  powdered  ginger,  of  each  one  drachm; 
as  much  of  the  elixir  propriefatis  as  will  be  fufficient  to 
form  them  into  pills. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  body  is  too  open, 
twelve  or  fifteen  giains  of  rhubarb,  with  half  a drachm, 
or  two  fcruples  of  the  Japonic  confeUion,  given  every 
other  evening,  will  have  very  good  effe&s. 

In  thofe  flatulent  complaints  which  come  on  about  the 
time  the  menfes  ceafe,  repeated  fmall  bleedings  often 
give  more  relief  than  any  other  remedy. 

With  regard  to  diet,  the  Doctor  obferves,  that  tea, 
and  likewife  all  flatulent  aliments,  are  to  be  avoided  ; 
and  that  for  drink,  water  with  a little  brandy  or  rum 

is  not  only  preferable  to  malt  liquor,  but  in  molt  cafes 
alfo  to  wane. 

As  Di.  Whyte  has  paid  great  attention  to  this  fubjeT, 
and  as  his  fentiments  upon  it  in  a great  meafure  agree 
with  mine,  I have  taken  the  liberty  to  adopt  them  ; "and 
fhall  only  add  to  his  obfervations,  that  exercife  is  in  my 
opinion  fuperior  to  all  medicine,  both  for  preventing 
t ie  pioduction,  and  likewife  for  expelling  of  flatu- 
lencies. 
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iencies.  Thefe  effe&s,  however,  are  not  to  be  expeded 
Lom  launtering  about,  or  lolling  in  a carriage ; but 
from  labour,  or  fuch  adive  amufements  as  give  exercife 
to  every  part  of  the  body. 

OF  LOW  SPIRITS. 

All  who  have  weak  nerves  are  fubjed  to  low  fpirits 
in  a greater  or  lei's  degree.  Generous  diet,  the  cold 
bath,  exercife,  and  amufements,  are  the  mod  likely 
means  to  remove  this  complaint.  It  is  greatly  increafed 
by  fohtude  and  indulging  gloomy  ideas,  but  may  often 
be  relieved  by  cheerful  company  and  fprightly  amufe- 
nlenfs. 

When  low  fpirits  are  owing  to  a weak  relaxed  date 
of  the  doniach  and  bowels,  an  infufion  of  the  Peru- 
vian bark  with  cinnamon  or  nutmeg  will  be  proper. 
Steel  joined  with  aromatics  may  likewife  in  this  cafe  be 
tiled  with  advantage  ; but  riding,  and  a proper  diet, 
are  mod  to  be  depended  on. 

When  they  arile  from  a foulnefs  of  the  domach  and 
intedines,  or  obftrudion  m the  hypochondriac  vifcera, 
aloetic  purges  will  be  proper.  I have  fometimes 
known  the  Harrowgate  or  Tunbridge  water  of  fervice 
m this  cafe-. 

When  low  fpirits  proceed  from  a fuppreflion  of  the 
mendrual  or  of  the  hsemorrhoidal  flux,  thefe  evacua- 
tions may  either  be  redored,  or  fome  other  fubdituted 
in  their  place,  as  ilTues,  fetons,  or  the  like.  Dr.  Whyte 
obferves,  that  nothing  has  fuch  fudden  good  effects  in 
this  cafe  as  bleeding. 

When  low  fpirits  have  been  brought  on  by  long- 
continued  grief,  anxiety,  or  other  didrefs  of  mind, 
agreeable  company,  variety  of  arrtufements,  rnd  change 
of  place,  efpecially  travelling  into  foreign  countries, 
will  afford  the  molt  certain  relief. 

Perfons  afflicted  with  low  fpirits  fliould  avoid  all 
kinds  of  excefs,  efpecially  of  venery  and  flrong  liquors. 
The  moderate  ufe  of  wine  and  other  flrong  liquors  is 
by  no  means  hurtful  f but  when  taken  to  excefs  they 

weaken 
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weaken  the  ftomach,  vitiate  the  humours,  and  depress 
the  fpirits.  This  caution  is  the  more  ncceffary,  as  the 
unfortunate  and  melancholy  often  fly  to  ftrorig  liquors 
for  relief,  by  which  means  they  never  fail  to  precipitate 
tf\eir  own  deftrucfion, 

OF  HYSTERIC  AFFECTIONS. 

Thefe  likewife  belong  to  the  numerous  tribe  of  ner- 
vous difeafes,  which  may  be  juftly  reckoned  the  re- 
proach of  medicine.  Women  of  a delicate  habit,  whofe 
ftomach  and  inteftines  are  relaxed,  and  whofe  nervous 
fyftem  is  extremely  fenfible,  are  moft  fubjeift  to  hyfteric 
complaints.  In  fuch  perfons  an  hyfteric  fit,  as  it  is 
called,  may  be  brought  on  by  an.  irritation  of  tha 
nerves  of  the  ftomach  or  inteftines,  by  wind,  acrid  hu- 
mour, or  the  like.  A fudden  fuppreilion  of„the  mcnfes 
often  gives  rife  to  hyfteric  fits.  They  may  likewife  be 
excited  by  violent  paflions  or  affections  of  the  mind,  as 
fear,  grief,  anger,  or  great  difappointments. 

Sometimes  the  hyfteric  fit  refembles  a fwoon  or  faint-, 
ing  fit,  during  which  the  patient  lies  as  in  a fleep,  only 
the  breathing  is  fo  low  as  fcarcely  to  be  perceived. 
At  other  times  the  patient  is  affected  with  caterings  and 
ftrong  convulfions.'  The  fymptoms  which  precede  hy- 
fteric fits  are  likewife  various  in  different  perfons.  Some-, 
times  the  fits  come  on  with  coldnefs  of  the  extremities, 
yawning  and  ftretching,  lownefs  of  fpirits,  oppreflion 
and  anxiety.  At  other  times  the  approach  of  the  fit  is 
foretold  by  a feeling,  as  if  there,  were  a ball  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  belly,  which  gradully  rifes  towards  the  fto- 
mach, where  it  occaftons  inflation,  ftcknefs,  and  fome- 
times  vomiting  ; afterwards  it  rifes  into  the  throat,  and 
occafions  a degree  of  fuffocation,  to  which  quick 
breathing,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  giddinefs  of  the 
head,  dimnefs  of  the  fight,  lofs  of  hearing,  with  con- 
vulfive  motions  of  the  extremities  and  other  parts  of 
the  body,  fucceed.  The  hyfteric  paroxyfm  is  often 
introduced  by  an  immoderate  fit  of  laughter,  and  fomc* 
times  it  goes  oft  by  crying.  Indeed  there  is  not  much 

difference! 
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difference  between  the  laughing  and  crying  of  an  hy- 
neric  lady.  1 

Our  aim  in  the  treatment  of  this  difeafe  muff  be  to 
fhorten  the  fit  or  paroxyfm  when  prefent,  and  to  prevent 
its  return.  The  longer  the  fits  continue,  and  the  more 
frequently  they  return,  the  difeafe  becomes  the  more 
obftmate.  Their  ftrength  is  increafed  by  habit,  and 
they  induce  fo  great  a relaxation  of  the  fyftem,  that  k 
is  with  difficulty  removed. 

It  is  cufiomary,  during  the  hyfferic  fit  or  paroxyfm, 
to  bleed  the  patient.  In  firong  perlons  of  a plethoric 
habit,  and  where  the  pulfe  is  full,  this  may  be  proper ; 
but  m weak  and  delicate  conftitutions,  or  where  the 
difeafe  has  been  of  long  {landing,  or  arifes  from  ina- 
nition, it  is  not  fafe.  The  bell  courfe  in  fuch  cafes  is 
to  roufe  the  patient  by  firong  fmells,  as  burnt  feathers, 
afafcetida,  or  fpirits  of  hartfhorn,  held  to  the  nofe. 
Hot  bricks  may  alfo  be  applied  to  the  foies  of  the  feet, 
and  the  legs,  arms,  and  belly,  may  be  ftrongly  rubbed 
with  a warm  cloth.  But  the  beft  application  is  to  put 
the  feet  and  legs  into  warm  water.  This  is  peculiarly 
proper  when  the  fits  precede  the  flow  of  the  menfes. 
In  cafe  of  cofiivenefs,  a laxative  clyfter  with  afafcetida 
will  be  proper ; and  as  foon  as  the  patient  can  fwallow, 
two  table-fpoonfuls  of  a folution  of  afafcetida,  or  of 
fome  cordial  julep,  may  be  given  frequently  *. 

The  radical  cure  of  this  diforder  will  be  beff  at- 
tempted at  a time  when  the  patient  is  moft  free  from 
the  fits.  It  will  be  greatly  promoted  by  a proper  at- 
tention to  diet.  A milk  and  vegetable  diet,  when  duly 
perfifted  in,  will  often  perform  a cure.  If,  however, 
the  patient  has  been  accufiomed  to  a more  generous 
diet,  it  will  not  be  fafe  to  leave  it  off  all  at  once,  but 

* When  liyfteric  fits  are  occafioned  by  fympathy,  they  may  be 
cured  by  exciting  an  oppofite  pafiion.  This  is  faid  to  have  been 
the  cafe  of  a whole  fchool  of  young  ladies  in  Holland,  who  were  all 
cured  by  being  told,  that  the  firit  who  was  feized  thould  be  burnt 
to  death.  But  this  method  of  cure,  to  my  knowledge,  will  not 
always  fucceed.  I would  therefore  advife,  that  young  ladies  who 
are  fubjedt  to  hyfteric  fits,  fhould  not  be  fcnt  to  boarding-fchools,  as 
the  difeafe  may  be  caught  by  imitation.  I have  known  madnefs 
itfelf  brought  on  by  fympathy. 
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by  degrees.  The  mofi  proper  drink  is  water  with  a 
fmall  quantity  of  fpirits.  A cool  dry  air  is  the  bell. 
Cold  bathing  and  every  thing  that  braces  the  nerves, 
and  invigorates  the  fyflem,  is  beneficial ; but  lying  too 
long  in  bed,  or  whatever  relaxes  the  body,  is  hurtful. 
It  is  of  the  greateft  importance  to  have  the  mind  kept 
conftantly  eafy  and  cheerful,  and,  if  polhble,  to  have 
it  always  engaged  in  feme  agreeable  and  interefimg 
purfuit. 

The  proper  medicines  are  thofe  which  flrengthen 
the  alimentary  canal  and  the  whole  nervous  fyflem,  as 
the  preparations  of  iron,  the  Peruvian  bark,  and  other 
bitters.  Twenty  drops  of  the  elixir  of  vitriol,  in  a cup 
of  the  infufion  of  the  bark,  may  be  taken  twice  or 
thrice  a-day.  The  bark  and  iron  may  likevvife  be  taken 
in  fubftance,  provided  the  ftomach  can  bear  them  ; but 
they  are  generally  given  in  too  fmall  dofes  to  have  any 
effedl.  The  chalybeate  waters  generally  prove  bene- 
ficial in  this  diford er. 

If  the  ftomach  is  loaded  with  phlegm,  vomits  will  be 
of  ufe ; but  they  fhould  not  be  too  ftrong,  nor  fre- 
quently repeated,  as  they  tend  to  relax  and  weaken  the 
ftomach.  If  there  is  a tendency  to  coftivenefs,  it  muff 
be  removed  either  by  diet,  or  by  taking  an  opening 
pill  as  often  as  it  fhall  be  found  necefiary. 

To  leflen  the  irritability  of  the  fyflem,  antifpafmodic 
medicines  will  be  of  ufe.  The  bell  antifpafmodic  me- 
dicines are  mufk,  opium,  and  caflor.  When  opium 
difagrees  with  the  ftomach,  it  may  either  be  applied 
externally,  or  given  in  clyfters.  It  is  often  fuccefsful 
in  removing  thofe  periodical  head-aches  to  which 
hyfleric  and  hypochondriac  patients  are  fubjedt. 
Caflor  has  in  fome  cafes  been  found  to  procure  fleep 
where  opium  failed  ; for  which  reafon  Dr.  Whyte  ad- 
vifes,  that  they  fhould  be  joined  together.  He  likevvife 
recommends  the  anti-hyfteric  plafter  to  be  applied  to 
the  abdojnen  #. 

% 

Though  antifpafmodics  and  anodynes  are  univerfally  recom- 
mended in  this  difeafe,  yet  all  the  extraordinary  cures  that  1 ever 
knew  in  hyfleric  cafes,  were  performed  by  means  of  tonic  and  cor- 
roborating medicines. 

Hyfleric 
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Hyfterifc  women  are  often  afflidted  with  cramps  in 
various  parts  of  the  body,  which  are  mofl  apt  to  feize 
them  in  bed,  or  when  afieep.  The  mofl  efficacious 
medicines  in  this  cafe  are  opium,  bliftering-plafters, 
and  warm  bathing  or  fomentations.  When  the  cramp 
or  fpafm  is  very  violent,  opium  is  the  remedy  mofl  to 
be  depended  on.  In  milder  cafes,  immernng  the  feet 
and  legs  in  warm  water,  or  applying  a bliftering-plafler 
te  the  part  affedled,  will  often  be  fufficient  to  remove 
the  complaint.  In  patients  whofe  nerves  are  uncom- 
monly delicate  and  fenfible,  it  will  be  better  to  omit  the 
buffering- plafter,  and  to  attempt  the  cure  by  opiates, 
n)ufk>  camphire,  and  the  warm  bath. 

Cramps  are  often  prevented  or  cured  by  compref- 
fion.  Thus-  cramps  in  the  legs  are  prevented,  and 
fometimes  removed,  by  tight  bandages  ; and  when 
convulfions  arife  from  a flatulent  diflention  of  the  in* 
teflines,  or  from  fpafms  beginning  in  them,  they  may 
be  often  leflfened  or  cured  by  making  a pretty  llrong 
compreflion  upon  the  abdomen  by  means  of  a broad 
belt.  A roll  of  brimflone  held  in  the  hand  is  fre^ 
quently  ufed  as.  a remedy  for  cramps.  Though  this 
feems  to  owe  its  effefif  chiefly  to  imagination,  yet,  as 
it  fometimes  fucceeds,  it  merits  a trial  *.  When  fpafms 
or  convulfive  motions  arife  from  fharp  humours  in  the 
ftomach  or  inteftines,  no  lafting  relief  can  be  procured 
till  thefe  are  either  corrected  or  expelled.  The  Peru- 
vian bark  has  fometimes  cured  periodic  convulfions 
Sifter  other  medicines  had  failed. 

OF  HYPOCHONDRIAC  AFFECTIONS. 

This  difeafe  generally  attacks  the  indolent,  the 
luxurious,  the  unfortunate,  and  the  ffudious.  It  be- 
comes daily  more  common  in  this  country,  owing,  no 
doubt,  to  "the  increafe  of  luxury  and  fedentary  enw 
ployments.  It  has  fo  near  a refemblance  to  the  iinme? 

* Some  perfons  aiflifted  with  cramps  pretend  to  reap  great  bc- 
pe/it  from  Imall  bundles  of  rpfemary  tied  all  night  a^out  Aeir  feet, 
apples,  and  knees. 
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diately  preceding,  that  many  authors  confider  them  as 
the  fame  difeafe,  and  treat  them  accordingly.  They 
require,  however,  a very  different  regimen ; and  the 
fymptoms  of  the  latter,  though  lefs  violent,  are  more 
permanent  than  thofe  of  the  former. 

Men  of  a melancholy  temperament,  whofe  minds  are 
capable  of  great  attention,  and  whofe  paflions  are  not 
eafily  moved,  are,  in  the  advaftoed  periods  of  life,  moffc 
liable  to  this  difeafe.  It  is  ufually  brought  on  by  long 
and  ferious  attention  to  a'bltrufe  fubje&s,  grief,  the  fup- 
preffion  ofcuftomary  evacuations,  excels  of  venery,  the 
repulfion  of  cutaneous  eruptions,  long  continued  eva- 
cuations, obftruftions  in  fome  of  the  vifcera,  as  the 
liver,  fpleen,  &c. 

Hypochondriac  perfons,  ought  never  to  faff  long,  and 
„ their  food  fhould  be  folid  and  nourifhing.  All  acef- 
. cent  and  windy  vegetables  are  to  be  avoided.  Flefh. 
meats  agree  beft  with  them,  and  their  drink  fhould  be 
old  claret  or  good  madeira.  Should  thefe  difagree 
with  the  ftomach,  water  with  a little  brandy  or  rum  in 
it  may  be  drank. 

Cheerfulnefs  and  ferenity  of  mind  are  by  all  means 
to  be  cultivated.  Exercife  of  every  kind  is  ufefuL  The 
cold  bath  is  likewife  beneficial ; and,  where  it  does  not 
agree  with  the  patient,  friftions  with  the  flefh-brufh  or  a 
coarfe  cloth  may  be  tried.  If  the  patient  has  it  in  his 
power,  he  ought  to  travel  either  by  fea  or  land.  A 
voyage  or  a long  journey,  efpecially  towards  a warmer 
climate,  will  be  of  more  fervice  than  any  medicine. 

The  general  intentions  of  cure  in  this  difeafe,  are  to 
flrengthen  the  alimentary  canal,  and  to  promote  the 
Accretions.  Thefe  intentions  will  be  bed  anfwered  by 
the  different  preparations  of  iron  and  the  Penman  bark, 
which,  after  proper  evacuations,  may  be  taken  in  the 
fame  manner  as  directed  in  the  preceding  difeafe. 

If  the  patient  be  coftive,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  make 
ufe  of  fome  gentle  opening  medicine,  as  pills  compofed 
of  equal  parts  of  aloes,  rhubarb,  and  afafoetida,  with 
as  much  of  the  elixir  proprietatis  as  is  neceffary  to  form 
the  ingredients  into  pills.  Two,  three,  or  four  of  thefe 
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may  be  taken  as  often  as  it  Avail  be  found  needful  to 
keep  the  body  gently  open.  Such  as  cannot  bear  the 
afareetida  may  fubflitute  SpaniAi  foap  in  its  place. 

Though  a cheerful  glafs  may  have  good  effefts  in 
this  difeafe,  yet  all  manner  of  excefs  is  hurtful.  Intenfe 
ftudy,  and  every  thing  that  depreffes  the  fpirits,  are 
likewife  pernicious. 

Though  the  general  fymptoms  and  treatment  of  ner- 
vous diforders  were  pointed  out  in  the  beginning  of 
this  chapter,  yet,  lor  the  benefit  of  the  unhappy  perfons 
aftlifted  with  thofe  obflinate  and  complicated  maladies, 

I have  treated  feveral  of  their  capital  fymptoms  under 
diftinft  or  feparate  heads.  Thefe,  however,  are  not  to 
be  ccnfidored  as  different  difeafes,  but  as  various  modi- 
fications of  the  fame  difeafe.  They  all  arife  from  the 
fame  general  caufes,  and  require  nearly  the  fame  me- 
thod of  treatment.  There  are  many  other  fymptoms  j 
that  merit  particular  attention,  which  the  nature  of  my 
plan  will  not  permit  me  to  treat  of  at  full  length.  I 
fiiall  therelore  omit  them  altogether,  and  conclude 
this  chapter  with  a few  general  remarks  on  the  molt 
obvious  means  of  preventing  or  avoiding  nervous 
diforders. 

In  all  perfons  afHifted  with  nervous  diforders,  there 
is  a great  delicacy  and  fenfibility  of  the  whole  fyftem, 
and  an  uncommon  degree  of  weaknefs  of  the  organs  oi 
digeftion.  Thefe  may  be  either  natural  or  acquired. 
When  owing  to  a deleft  in  the  conftitution,  they  are 
hardly  to  be  removed  ; but  may  be  mitigated  by  proper 
care.  When  induced  by  difeafes,  as  long  or  repeated 
fevers,  profufe  haemorrhages,  or  the  like,  they  p*ove  aVfo 
very  obflinate,  and  will  yield  only  to  acourfeof  regimen 
calculated  to  reltore  and  invigorate  the  habit. 

But  nervous  affeftions  arife  more  frequently  from 
caufes,  which  it  is  in  a great  meafure  in  our  own  power 
to  avoid,  than  from  difeafes,  or  an  original  fault  in  the  ; 
conftitution,  &c.  Exceffive  grief,  intenfe  ftudy,  im- 
proper diet,  and  negleft  of  exercife,  are  the  great 
fources  of  this  eXtennve  clafs  of  difeafes. 

li  has  been  already  obferved,  that  grief  indulged  de- 
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{troys  the  appetite  and  digeftion,  depreffes  the  -{pints, 
and  induces  an  univerfal  relaxation  and  debility  of  the 
whole  fydem.  Indances  of  this  are  daily  to  be  feen* 
The  lofs  of  a near  relation,  or  any  other  misfortune  in 
life,  is  often  fufficient  to  occalion  the  mod  complicated 
feries  of  nervous  fymptoms.  Such  rriisfortunes  indeed 
are  not  to  be  avoided,  but  furely  their  effeCts,  by  a vi- 
gorous and  proper  exertion  of  the  mind,  might  be  ren- 
dered lefs  hurtful.  For  directions  in  this  matter  we 
mud  refer  the  reader  to  the  article  Grief,  in  the 
chapter  on  the  Padions. 

The  effects  of  intenle  dudy  are  pretty  dmilar  to  thofe 
occafioned  by  grief.  It  preys  upon  the  animal  ipirits, 
and  dedroys  the  appetite  and  digedion.  To  prevent 
thefe  effefts,  dudious  perfons  ought,  according  to  the 
Poet,  to  toy  with  their  books  *.  They  fhould  never 
dudy  too  long  at  a time  ; nor  attend  long  to  one  parti- 
cular fubjeCt,  efpecially  if  it  be  of  a ferious  nature. 
They  ought  likewife  to  be  attentive  to  their  podure, 
and  fhould  take  care  frequently  to  unbend  their  minds 
by  mufic,  diverfions,  or  going  into  agreeable  company. 

With  regard  to  diet,  I {hail  only  obferve,  that  ner- 
vous difeafes  may  be  induced  either  by  excefs  or  inani- 
tion. Both  of  thefe  extremes  hurt  the  digedion,  and 
vitiate  the  humours.  When  Nature  is  oppreffed  with 
frefh  loads  of  food,  before  die  has  had  time  to  digeft 
and  aflimilate  the  former  meal,  her  powers  are  Weak- 
ened, and  the  veffels  are  filled  with  crude  humours. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  the  food  is  not  fufficieritly 
nourifhing,  or  is  taken  too  feldom,  the  bowels  are  in- 
flated with  wind,  and  the  humours,  for  want  of  regular 
frefh  fupplies  of  wholefome  chyle,  are  vitiated;  Thefe 
extremes  are  therefore  with  equal  care  to  be  avoided. 
They  both  tend  to  induce  a relaxation  and  debility 
of  the  nervous  fydem,  with  all  its  dreadful  train  of 
consequences. 

But  the  mod  general  caufe  of  nervous  diforclers  ie 
indolence . The  active  and  laborious  are  feldom  troubled 

* Armftrong  on  Health, 
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with  them.  They  are  referved  for  the  children  of 
eafe  and  affluence,  who  generally  feel  their  keeneft 
force.  All  we  fhall  fay  to  fuch  perfons  is,  that  the 
means  of  prevention  and  cure  are  both  in  their  own 
power.  If  the  conffitution  of  human  nature  be  fuch, 
that  man  muff  either  labour  orfuffer  difeafes,  furely  no 
individual  has  any  right  to  expert  an  exemption  from 
the  general  rule. 

Thofe,  however,  who  are  willing  to  take  exercife, 
but  whofe  occupations  confine  them  to  the  houfe,  and 
perhaps  to  an  unfavourable  pofhire,  really  deferve  our 
pity.  We  have  in  a former  part  of  the  book  endea- 
voured to  lay  down  rules  for  their  conduct ; and  fhall 
only  add,  that  where  thefe  cannot  be  complied  with, 
their  place  may,  in  fome  meafure,  be  fupplied  by  the 
ufe  of  bracing  and  ftrengthening  medicines,  as-.the  Pe- 
ruvian bark,  with  other  bitters ; the  preparations  of 
fteel ; the  elixir  of  vitriol,  and  fuch  like. 

Among  many  remarkable  cafes  of  the  nervous  kind, 
which  I have  often  met  with,  one  very  lately  attrafted 
my  notice  in  a peculiar  manner.  It  was  written  by  the 
patient  himfelf,  a gentleman  of  fortune  and  of  liberal 
•ducation  ; and  it  might  be  juftly  called  a pidture  from 
nature,  drawn  with  uncommon  fenfibility  and  force. 
The  whole  account  being  too  long  for  infertion,  the 
following  extradi  may  ferve  as  a fpecimen  of . the 
writer’s  fufferings  and  defcriptive  talents.  “ It  is  in 
vain,”  he  fays,  “ that  I attempt  to  imprefs  the  Faculty 
with  the  real  ftate  of  my  fufferings.  The  fymptoms  of 
the  diforders  are  not  to  be  defcribed,  from  their  unufual 
preffure  upon  the  mind  ; nor  can  they  be  conceived,  1 
believe,  by  anyr  but  thofe  who  have  fuffered  under 
ttfcern.  They  may  be  faid  to  conflitute  a phenomenon 
in  the  fcience  of  difeafes.  Since  I know  of  no  terms 
to  exprefs  them  in,  or  language  to  defcribe  diem  by,  I 
am-  obliged  to  content  myfelf  with  denominating  the 
diforder  and  its  effedls  together  a mental  agony , whofe 
influence  creates  a real  tedium  vita.  It  attacks  me 
fometimes  when  fitting,  fometimes  when  walkings  and 

if  I were  not  to  tow  inyfelf  ©n  a bed  during  the  vio- 
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lence  of  the  paroxyfm,  I fhould  certainly  daffi  myfelf  to 
pieces.  This  is  accompanied  with  a laffitude,  reftlefl- 
nefs-,  and  total  incapacity  of  attending  to  any  concerns 
in  life.” 

The  fame  fpirit  animated  every  part  of  the  affecting 
defcription ; and  the  cafe  was  accompanied  with  a lift 
of  eleven  eminent  phyficians,  whom  the  patient  *had 
confulted  at  different  times,  but  whofe  names  I fupprefs, 
as  their  prefcriptions  did  him  no  good,  and  did  them 
no  honour.  When  the  primary  feat  of  the  difeafe  is  ill 
the  mind,  it  is  hooping  to  the  low  tricks  of  quackery 
to  amufe  a patient  with  falfe  hopes  of  the  efficacy  of  any 
medicine.  The  difappointment  that  follows  aggravates 
every  painful  fymptom,  and  makes  the  unhappy  fuf- 
ferer  look  forward  to  death  as  the  ojily  refource.  All 
I prefcribe  for  him,  is  travelling. 

I ffiould  alfo  have  willingly  inferted  here  an  account 
of  fome  other  nervous  affections  of  an  extraordinary 
nature,  had  not  their  length  exceeded  the  limits  I pre- 
fcribed  to  myfelf  in  thefe  fupplementary  obfervations. 

c For  this  very  prevalent  aid  diftreffing  clafs  of  com- 
plaints, there  is  not  any  remedy  fo  much  to  be  relied 
on  as  the  habit  of  early  rifing,  which  neceffarily  implies 
that  of  retiring  alfo  at  an  early  hour  to  reft.  The 
energies  of  the  nervous  fyftem  become  exhaufted  and 
worn  out,  by  the  impreffions  of  external  objects  on  the 
fenfes,  as  well  as  by  the  mental  exertions  which  are 
perpetually  going  on  while  we  are  awake  Sleep  is  the 
means  appointed  by  Nature  for  the  renovation  of  thefe 
wafted  energies.  On  waking  from  a ftate  of  found 
fleep,  we  find  ourfelves,  in  the  proper  fenfe  of  the 
word,  refrefhed.  Such  refrefhment  however  is  chiefly 
to  be  expeded  from  that  fleep  which  takes  place  before 
midnight.  After  a certain  hour  of  the  evening,  even 
the  ^rnoft  healthy  perfons  experience  an  increafed 
quicknefs  of  the  pulfe.  In  feeble  conftitutions,  this 
noctuj  nal  accefs  of  fever  is  ftill  more  ftrongly  marked  j 
and  the  repetition  of  it  is  the  true  caufe  of  that  worn, 
hagged  appearance,  by  which  the  votaries,  or  rather 
the  vnftims,  of  fafhion  may,  in  general,  be  diftin- 
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guifhed.  It  is  by  no  means  advifable  to  curtail  the 
natural  time  of  deep.  The  great  Lord  Mansfield,  him- 
felf  an  early  rifer,  and  whole  long-protrafted  life  gives 
importance  to  his  opinion  on  any  fubjedt  connected  with 
the  prefervation  of  health,  ufed  to  counfel  his  friends, 
as  one  of  the  beft  means  of  attaining  that  blefling, 
“ to  cultivate  sleep.”  But  it  muff  be  the  found 
repofe  of  temperance,  which  can  only  be  found  during 
the  early  hours  of  night,  not  the  perturbed  {lumbers 
of  the  noon-day  couch.  Nothing  indeed  tends  more 
to  debilitate  the  conllitution,  and  in  an  efpecial  manner 
to  aggravate  every  fpecies  of  nervous  complaint,  than 
remaining  in  bed  till  a late  hour  of  the  morning. 

Could  “ the  flill  fmall  voice  of  reafon”  expeff  to  be 
heard  in  oppofition  to  the  imperious  mandates  of 
fafhion,  the  prefent  cullom  of  taking  the  principal 
meal  at  fo  very. late  an  hour  of  the  day,  might  alfo  be 
denounced  as  contributing  not  a little  to  produce  dif- 
eafes  of  the  nerves.  After  the  fyftem  has  been  ex- 
haufled  by  long  faffing,  the  ftomach  is  fuddenly  re- 
plenifhed  with  a quantity  of  rich  food  and  {Emulating 
liquors,  which  the  empty  veffels  abforb  with  an  eagernefs 
far  beyond  their  powers  to  affimilate.  Of  this,  the  imme- 
diate confequence  is  drowfmefs,  but  if  the  flagging 
fpirits  be  roufed.  by  the  prefence  of  company,  or  the 
free  ufe  of  wine,  the  circulation  is  hurried  ; the  coun- 
tenance becomes  flufhed,  and  a temporary  exhilaration 
takes  place,  which  muff  inevitably  be  compenlated  by 
an  equivalent  depreflion  during  fome  other  period  of  the 
natural  day.  Sleep  is  difturbed  and  interrupted,  in  con- 
fequence of  the  blood  veffels  of  the  brain  being  irritated 
by  the  fudden  influx  of  frefh  chyle,  by  which  they  are 
diflended  ; and  rendered,  more  particularly  in  the  fupine 
poffure,  liable  to  rupture.  May  we  not  venture,  with- 
out being  accufed  of  entering  too  far  into  theoretical 
fpeculations,  to  attribute,  in  part  at  leaft,  to  thele 
caufes,  the  augmented  frequency  of  apoplexy,  and  its 
melancholy  fequel  pally?  lhe  palpable  incieafe  of 
which  complaints  in  this  country  of  late  years  is  a Tub, 
jett  of  furious  alarm,’  A>V-o, 
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DISORDER  OF  THE  SENSES, 
do  not  mean  to  treat  of  the  nature  of  our  fen. 


fations,  or  to  give  a minute  defcription  of  the 
various  organs  by  which  they  are  performed  ; but  to 
point  out  fome  of  the  difeafes  to  which  thefe  organs  are 
inoft  liable,  and  to  fhew  how  they  may  be  prevented  or 
remedied. 


No  organ  of  the  body  is  fubjett  to  more  difeafes  than 
the  eye  ; nor  is  there  any  one  of  which  the  difeafes  are 
more  difficult  to  cure.  Though  more  ignorant  per- 
fons  pretend  to  cure  thefe  than  any  other  clafs  of  dif- 
eafes, yet  a very  fuperficial  acquaintance  with  the  ftruc- 
ture  of  the  eye,  and  the  nature  of  vifion,  will  be  fuf- 
ficient  to  convince  any  one  of  the  danger  of  trufling  to 
them.  Thefe  difeafes  often  exceed  the  {kill  of  the  moft 
learned  phyfician  ; hence  we  may  eafily  infer  the  dan- 
ger of  trufling  them  to  ignorant  quacks,  who,  without 
all  peradventure,  put  out  more  eyes  than  they  cure. 
But,  though  the  difeafes  of  the  eye  can  feldom  be 
cured,  they  might  often,  by  due  care,  be  prevented  ; 
and,  even  where  the  fight  is  totally  Jofl,  many  things 
might  be  done,  which  are  generally  neglected,  to  reiv 
der  the  unhappy  perfon  both  more  ufeful  to  himfelf  and 
to  fociety  *. 

* It  is  a pity  thofe  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be  born  blind,  or 
who  lofe  their  fight  when  young,  firould  be  futfered  to  remain  in 
ignorance  or  to  beg.  This  is  both  cruelty  and  want  of  economy. 
There  are  many  employments  of  which  blind  perfons  are  very  capa- 
ble, as  knitting,  carding,  turning  a wheel,  teaching  languages,  &c. 
Nor  are  inftances  wanting  of  perkms  who  have  arrived  at  the  Higheft 
pitch  of  learning,  without  having  the  lead  idea  of  light.  Witnefs 
the  late  famous  Nicholas  Sanderion  of  Cambridge,  and  my  worthy 
it'icnd  Dr.  I nomas  Blacklork  of  Edinburgh.  The  former  was  one 
of  the  fird  mathematicians  of  his  age,  and  the  latter,  befides 
being  a good  poet  and  philofopher,  was  reader  of  all  the  learned 
languages,  and  a very  confiderable  adept  in  the  liberal  arts. 
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The  eyes  are  hurt  by  viewing  bright  or  luminous  ob. 
jefts  ; keeping  the  head  too  long  in  a hanging  pofture  ; 
violent  head-achs,  excefiive  venery ; the  long  uhe  of 
bitters  ; the  effluvia  from  acrid  or  volatile  fubftances  ; 
various  difeafes  ; as  the  fmall-pox,  meafles..  &c.  ; but, 
above  all,  from  night  watching,  and  candle-light  ftu- 
dies.  Long  faffing  is  likewife  hurtful  to  the  eyes,  and 
frequent  heats  and  colds  are  no  lefs  pernicious.  The 
eyes  are  often  hurt  by  the  ftoppage  of  cuffomary  evacu- 
ations ; as  morning  fweats  ; fweating  of  the  feet ; the 
menfes  in  women;  and  the  bleeding  piles  in  men.  All 
kinds  of  excefs  are  likewife  hurtful  to  the  'fight,  parti- 
cularly the  immoderate  ufe  of  ardent  fpirits,  and  other 
ftrong  liquors. 

In  all  difeafes  of  the  eyes,  efpecially  thofe  attended 
with  inflammation,  the  cold  regimen  ought  to  be  ob- 
ferved.  The  patient  muff  abftain  from  all  fpirituous 
liquors.  The  fmoke  of  tobacco,  fmoky  rooms,  the  va-> 
pours  of  onions  and  garlic,  and  all  vivid  lights  and 
glaring  colours,  are  carefully  to  be  avoided.  The  drink, 
may  be  water,  whey,  or  fmall  beer ; and  the  aliment 
muff  be  light  and  of  eafy  digeftion. 

For  preventing  diforders  of  the  eyes,  i flues  and  fe- 
tons  are  of  prime  ufe.  Every  perfon,  whofe  eyes  are 
tender,  ought  to  have  one  or  more  of  thefe  in  fome 
part  of  the  body.  It  will  likewife  be  of  ufe  to  keep  the 
body  gently  open,  and  either  to  bleed  or  purge  every 
fpring  and  fall.  All  excefs  and  night-fludieS  are  to  be 
avoided.  Such  as  do  not  choofe  a feton  or  an  ifiue,  will 
reap  benefit  from  wearing  a fmall  Burgundy-pitch  plaf- 
ter  between  their  Ihoulders. 

A gutta  ferena , or  amaurojis , is  an  abolition  of  the 
fight,  without  any  apparent  caufe  or  fault  in  the  eyes. 
When  it  is  owing  to  a decay  or  wafting  of  the  optic 
nerve,  it  does  not  admit  of  a cure  ; but  when  it  pro- 
ceeds from  a compreflion  of  the  nerves,  by  redundant 
humours,  thefe  may  in  fome  meafure  be  drained  off, 
and  the  patient  relieved.  For  this  purpofe,  the  body 
muft  be  kept  open  with  the  laxative  mercurial  pills.  If 
the  patient  be  young,  and  of  a fanguiqje  habit,  he  may' 
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be  bled.  Cupping,  with  fcarifications  on  the  back  part 
of  the  head,  will  likewife  be  of  ufe.  A running  at  the 
nofe  may  be  promoted  by,  volatile  falts,  ftimulating 
powders,  &c.  But  the  moll  likely  means  for  relieving 
the  patient  are  itTues  or  blifters  kept  open  for  a long 
time  on  the  back  part  of  the  head,  behind  the  ears,  or 
on  the  neck.  I have  known  thefe  reftore  fight,  even 
after  it  had  bebn  for  a confiderable  time  loll. 

Should  thefe  fail,  recourfe  mull  be  had  to  a mercu- 
rial falivarion  ; or,  what  will  perhaps  anfwer  the  purpofc 
better,  twelve  grains  of  the  corrofive  fublimate  of  mer- 
cury may  be  diffolved  in  an  Engljlh  pint  and  a half  of 
brandy,  and  a table-fpoonful  of  it  taken  twice  a-day, 
drinking  half  a pint  of  the  decodion  of  farfaparilla 
after  it. 

A catarad  is  an  obllrudion  of  the  pupil,  by  the  in- 
terpofition  of  fome  opaque  fubftance  which  either  dirni- 
nifhes  or  totally  extinguilhes  the  fight.  It  is  generally 
an  opacity  of  the  cryftalline  humour.  In  a recent  or 
beginning  catarad,  the  fame  medicines  are  to  be  ufed 
as  in  the  gutta  ferena  ; and  they  will  I'ometimes  fucceed. 
But  when  this  does  not  happen,  and  the  catarad  be- 
comes firm,  it  mull  be  couched,  or  rather  extraded.  I 
have  refolved  a recent  catarad  by  giving  the  patient 
frequent  purges  with  calomel,  keeping  a poultice  of 
frefh  hemlock  conftantly  upon  the  eye,  and  a perpetual 
blifler  on  the  neck  *. 

The  myopia,  or  fort fight e chiefs , and  the  prejbyopia , or 
feeing  only  at  too  great  a dijlance,  are  diforders  which  de- 
pend on  the  original  ftrudure  or  figure  of  the  eye,  there- 
fore, admit  of  no  cure.  The  inconveniences  arifing 
from  them  may  however  be  in  fome  meafure  remedied 
by  the  help  of  proper  glalfes.  The  former  requires  the 
aid  of  a concave,  and  the  latter  of  a convex  glafs. 

A fkrahfmus , or  fquinting , depends  upon  an  irregular 
contradion  of  the  mufcles  of  the  eye  from  a fpafm, 
palfy,  epilepfy,  or  an  ill  habit.  Children  often  contrad 
thisdiforder  by  having  their  eyes  unequally  expofed  to 

* In  both  thefe  cafes  ele&ricity  merits  a trial. 
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the  light,  They  may  likewife  acquire  it  by  imitation 
from  a fquinting  nurfe,  or  play-fellow,  kc.  As  this 
diforder  can  hardly  be  cured,  parents  ought  to  be  care- 
ful to  prevent  it.  Almofl  the  only  thing  which  can  be 
done  for  it  is  to  contrive  a mafk  for  the  child  to  wear, 
which  will  only  permit  him  to  fee  ina  ftraight  direction. 

Spots  or [pecks  on  the  ey  es  are  generally  the  effect  of 
inflammation,  and  often  appear  after  the  fmall-pox  ; the 
mealies,  or  violent  ophthalmias.  They  are  very  difficult 
to  cure,  and  often  occafion  total  blindnefs.  If  the  fpecks 
are  loft  and  thfn,  they  may  fometimes  be  taken  off  by 
gentle  caultics  and  diicutients  ; as  vitriol,  the  juice  of 
celandine,  &c.  When  thefe  do  not  fucceed,  a furgical 
operation  may  be  tried  : the  fuccefs  of  this,  however,  is 
always  very  doubtful. 

The  bloodjhot  eye  may  be  occafioned  by  a flrc-ke,  a 
fall,  retching,  vomiting,  violent  coughing,  &c.  I have 
frequently  known  it  happen  to  children  in  the  hooping- 
cough.  It  appears  at  firfl:  like  a bit  of  fcarlet,  and  is 
afterwards  of  a livid  or  blackifh  colour.  This  diforder 
generally  goes  off  without  medicine.  Should  it  prove 
obffinate,  the  patient  may  be  bled,  and  have  his  eyes 
fomented  with  a decodfion  of  comphry  roots  and  elder 
flowers.  A foft  poultice  may  be  applied  to  the  eyes  ; 
and  the  body  fliould  be  kept  open  by  gentle  purgatives. 

The  watery  or  weeping  eye  is  generally  occafioned  by 
a relaxation  or  weaknefs  of  the  glandular  parts  of  that 
Organ.  Thefe  may''  be  braced  and  ftrengthened  by  bath- 
ing the  eye  with  brandy  and  water,  Hungary -water, 
rofe-water,  with  white  vitriol  diffolved  in  it,  &c.  Me- 
dicines which  make  a revulfion  are  likewiie  proper  ; as 
mild  purgatives,  perpetual  bliilerson  the  neck,  bathing 
the  feet  frequently  in  lukewarm  water,  &c. 

When  this  difeafe  proceeds  from  an  obftru&ion  ©f  the 
lachrymal  duct,  or  natural  paffage  of  the  tears,  it  is  called 
a jiftula  lachrymalis , and  can  only  be  cured  by  afmgica 
operation  *. 

• A weeping  or  watery  eye  is  often  the  mark  of  a fcrophulous 
habit.  nf 
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The  functions  of  the  ear  may  be  injured  by  wounds, 
ulcers,  or  any  thing  that  hurts  its  fabric.  . 4 he  hearing 
may  likewife  be  hurt  by  exceffive  noife,  violent  colds  in 
,the  head  ; fevers  ; hard  wax,  or  other  fubltances  flick- 
ing in  the  cavity  of  the  ear  ; too  great  a degree  of  moif- 
ture  or  drynefs  of  the  ear.  Deafnefs  is  very  often  the 
effedl  of  old  age?  and  is  incident  to  mod  people  in  the 
decline  of  life.  Sometimes  it  is  owing  to  an  original 
fault  in  the  ftruttu^e  or  formation  of  the  ear  itfelf. 
When  this  is  the  cafe,  it  admits  of  no  cure  ; and  the 
Unhappy  perfon  not  only  continues  deaf,  but  generally 
likewife  dumb  for  life  f. 

When  deafnefs  is  the  effect  of  wounds  or  ulcers  of 
the  ear,  or  of  old  age,  it  is  not  eafily  removed.  When 
it  proceeds  from  cold  of  the  head,  the  patient  mull  be 

-j-  Though  thofe  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be  born  deaf  are  ge- 
nerally fi.ffered  to  continue  dumb,  and  confequently  are  in  a great 
meafure  loil  to  foeiety,  yet  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  fuch 
perfons  may  be  taught  not  only  to  read  and  write,  but  alfo  to  fpeak, 
and  to  underhand  what  others  fay  to  them.  Teaching  the  dumb  to 
fpeak,  will  appear  paradoxical  to  thofe  who  do  not  confider  that  the 
formation  of  founds  is  merely  mechanical,  and  may  be  taught  with- 
out the  aflihance  of  the  ear.  This  is  not  only  capable  of  demonftra- 
tion,  but  is  aftually  reduced  to  prctftice  by  the  ingenious  Mr. 
Thomas  Braid  wood  of  Edinburgh.  This  gentleman  has,  by  the 
mere  force  of  gdnius  and  application,  brought  the  teaching  of  dumb 
perfons  to  fuch  a degree  of  perfection,  that  his  fcholars  are  generally 
more  forward  in  their  education,  than  thofe  of  the  fame  age  who 
enjoy  all  their  faculties  They  not  only  read  and  write  with  the. 
utmoft  readinefs,  but  likewife  fpe  ik,  and  am  capable  of  holding  con- 
verfation  with  any  perfon  in  the  light.  What  a pity  any  of  the 
human  fpecies  fhould  remain  in  a flate  ©f  idiotifm,  who  are,  capable 
of  being  rendered  as  ufeful  and  intelligent  as  others  ! We  mention 
this  not  only  from  humanity  to  thofe  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be 
born  deaf,  but  alfo  in  juitice  to  Mr.  Braidwood,  whofe  fuccefs  has 
far  exceeded  all  former  attempts  this  way  ; and  indeed  it  exceeds 
imagination  itfelf  fo  far,  that  no  perfon  who  has  not  feen  and  exa- 
mined his  pupils,  can  believe  what  tWy  are  capable  of. — As  this 
gentleman,  however  willing,  is  only  able  to  teach  a few,  and  as  the 
far  greater  pa;t  of  thofe  who  are  born  deaf  cannot  afford  to  attend 
him,  itkwou1d  bo  an  aft  of  great  humanity,  as  w .11  as  public  utility, 
po  ereft  ati  academy  for  their  benefit, 

careful 
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careful  to  keep  his  head  warm,  efpecially  in  the  night ; 
he  fhould  likewile  take  feme  gentle  purges,  and  keep 
his  feet  warm,  and  bathe  them  frequently  in  lukewarm 
water  at  bed-time.  When  deafnefs  is  the  effect  of  a 
fever  it  generally  goes  off  after  the  patient  recovers.  If 
it  proceeds  from  dry  wax  flicking  in  the  ears,  it  may  be 
foftened  by  dropping  oil  into  them  ; afterwards  they 
muff  be  fyringed  with  warm  milk  and  water. 

If  deafnefs  proceed  from  drynefs  q£  the  ears,  which 
may  be  known  by  looking  into  them,  half  an  ounce  of 
the  oil  of  fweet  almonds,  and  the  fame  quantity  of  liquid 
opodeldock,  or  tincture  of  afafeetida,  may  be  mixed 
together,  and  a few  drops  of  it  put  into  the  ear  every 
night  at  bed-time,  flopping  them  afterwards  with  a little 
wool  or  cotton.  Some,  in  head  of  oil,  put  a fmall  dice 
of  the  fat  of  bacon  into  each  ear,  which  is  faid  to  anfwer 
the  purpofe  very  well.  When  the  ears  abound  with 
jnoifture,  it  may  be  drained  off  by  an  iffue  or  feton, 
which  fhould  be  made  as  near  the  affected  parts  as  pof- 
fible. 

Some,  for  the  cure  of  deafnefs,  recommend  the  gall  of 
an  eel  mixed  with  fpirit  of  wine,  to  be  dropped  into  the 
ear  ; others,  equal  parts  of  Hungary-vater  and  fpirit  of 
lavender.  Etmuller  extols  amber  and  mufk;  and 
Brookes  fays,  he  has  often  known  hardnefs  of  hearing 
cured  by  putting  a grain  or  two  of  mufk  into  the  ear 
with  cotton-wool.  But  thefe  and  other  applications 
muff  be  varied  according  to  the  caufe  of  the  dif- 

order  *.  _ 

Though  fuch  applications  may  fometimes  be  of  fer- 
vice,  yet  they  much  oftener  fail,  and  frequently  they  do 
hurt.  Neither  the  eyes  nor  ears  ought  to  be  tampered 
-with  ; they  are  tender  organs,  and  require  a very  deli- 
cate touch.  For  this  reafon,  what,  we  would  chiefly 


* A gentleman,  on  whofe  veracity  I can  depend,  told  me,  that 
after  ufing  many  things  to  no  purpofe  for  an  obftinate  deafnefs,  he 
was  at  laft  advifed  to  put  a ftw  drops  of  his  own  urine  warm  into  his 
ears  every  night  and  morning,  from  which  he  received  great  benefit. 
It  is  probable  that  a folution  of  fal  ammoniac,  m water,  would  pio- 
duce  the  fame  effeft. 
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recommend  in  deafnefs,  is,  to  keep  the  head  warm 
"From  whatever  caufe  the  diforder  proceeds,  this  is 
always  proper  ; and  I have  known  more  benefit  from 
it  alone,  in  the  moft  obftinate  cafes  of  deafnefs,  than 
from  all  the  medicines  I ever  ufed  *. 


Though  thefe  fenfes  are  not  of  fo  great  importance  to 
man  in  a hate  of  fociety,  as  the  fight  and  hearing,  yet 
as  the  lofsof  them  is  attended  with  fome  inconveniency, 
they  defer ve  our  notice.  They  are  feldom  to  be  re- 
ftored  when  loft  ; which  ought  to  make  us  very  atten- 
tive to  their  prefervation,  by  carefully  avoiding  what- 
ever may  in  the  leaft  prove  injurious  to  them.  As  there 
is  a very  great  affinity  between  the  organs  of  tafting  and 
fmelling,  whatever  hurts  the  one  generally  affedts  the 
'other. 

Luxury  is  highly  injurious  to  thefe  organs.  When 
the  nofe  apd  palate  are  frequently  ftimulated  by  fragrant 
and  poignant  difhes,  they  foan  lofe  the  power  of  dif- 
tinguifhing  tafte  and  odours  with  any  degree  of  nicety. 
Man,  in  a'ftate  of  nature,  may  perhaps  have  thefe  facul- 
ties as  acute  as  any  other  animal. 

The  fenfe  of  fmelling  may  be  dirninifhed  or  deftroyed 
by  difeafes  \ as  the  moifture,  drynefs,  inflammation, 
or  fuppuration  of  that  membrane,  which  lines  the  infide 
of  the  nofe_,  commonly  called  the  olfadfory  membrane ; 
the  compreflion  of  the  nerves  which  fupply  this  men*- 
brane,  or  fome  fault  in  the  brain  itfelf  at  their  origin. 
A d£fe&,  or  too  great  a degree  of  folidity,  of  the  fmall 
fpungy  bones  of  the  upper  jaw,  the  caverns  of  the  fore- 
head, &c.  may  likewife  impair  the  fenfe  of  fmelling. 

*A  Bfw  operation  for  removing  deafnefs  has  lately  been  proposed 
by  Mr.  Aluey  Cooper  furgeon,  of  London.  It  confifts  in  perfo- 
rating the  tympanum  or  drum  of  the  ear.  As  this  operation  is  nei- 
t er  attended  with  any  degree  of  pain,,  or  of  danger,  and  is  fre- 
quently fuccefsful,  it  certainly  merits  a trial  ia  all  cafes  where  it 
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It  may  alfo  be  injured  by  aeolledtion  of  foetid  matter  in 
thofe  caverns,  which  keeps  conflantly  exhaling  from 
them.  Few  things  are  more  hurtful  to  the  fenfe  of 
fineliing  than  taking  great  quantities  of  fnuff. 

When  the  nofe  abounds  with  moifture,  after  gentle 
evacuations,  fuch  things  as  tend  to  take  off  irritation, 
and  coagulate  the  thin  fharpferum,  may  be  applied  ; as 
the  oil  of  anifeed  mixed  with  fine  flour  ; camphire  dif- 
folved  in  oil  of  almonds,  &c.  The  vapours  of  amber, 
frankinoenfe,  gum-maflic,  and  benjamin,  may  likewife 
be  received  into  the  nofe  and  mouth. 

For  moiftening  the  mucus,  when  it  is  too  dry,  fome 
recommend  fnuff  made  of  the  leaves  of  marjoram,  mix- 
.ed  with  the  oil  of  amber,  marjoram,  and  annifeed  ; or  a 
ifernutatory  of  calcined  white  vitriol  ; twelve  grains  of 
which  may  be  mixed  with  two  ounces  of  marjoram- 
water,  and  filtrated.  The  fleam  or  vapour  or.  vinegar 
upon  hot  iron  received  up  the  noflrils,  is  likewife  of  ufe 
for  foftening  the  mucus,  opening  obflrudtions,  &c. 

If  there  is  an  ulcer  in  the  nofe,  it  ought  to  be  dr  e fled 
with  fome  emollient  ointment,  to  which,  if  the  pain  be 
very  great,  a little  laudanum  may  be  added.  If  it  be  a 
venereal  ulcer,  it  is  not  to  be  cured  without  mercury. 
In  that  cafe,  the  folution.  ©f  the  corrofive  fublimate  in 
brandy  may  be  taken,  as  directed  in  the  gutta  ferena. 
The  ulcer  ought  likewife  to  be  wafhed  with  it ; and  the 
fumes  of  cinnabar  may  be  received  up  the  noflrils. 

If  there  be  reafon  to  fufpect  that  the  serves,  which 
fupply  the  organs  of  fmelling  are  inert,  or  want  ftimu- 
lating,  volatile  falts,  ftrong  fnuffs,  and  dther  things 
which  occafion  fneezing,  may  be  applied .to  the  nofe. 
The  forehead  may  likewife  be  anointed  with  balfarn  o. 

* The  moft  efficacious  fteruutatory,  and  which  will  frequently  be 
r A 1'frfnl  in  rhilinat^  head-achs  and  in  complaints  of  the  ) > 

t wdlS  d"y2 Ti  ' nolo,  a„d 

f •*»  Ap-h  of 

liquouce-rqot  l hde  e b nrTefted  npftrila  ffiort  time 

this  composition  d.  au  n loicib  y ] ? d a copious  difeharge  of 

previous  to  going  to  bed,  ^nualiy  P ^ A.  p.  fi. 

watery  mucus  during  the  night,  without  lneezi  -g 
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Peru,  to  which  may  be  added  a little  of  the  oil  of 
amber. 

The  tafte  may  be  diminilhed  by  crufts,  filth,  mucus, 
apthse,  pellicles,  warts,  &c.  covering  the  tongue.  It 
may  be  depraved  by  a fault  of  the  laliva,  which,  being 
difcharged  into  the  mouth,  gives  the  fame  fenfations  as 
if  the  food  which  the  perfon  takes  had  really  a bad  tafte  ; 
or  it  may  be  entirely  deftroyed  by  injuries  done  to  the 
nerves  of  the , tongue  and  palate.  Few  things  prove 
more  hurtful  either  to  the  fenfe  of  tailing  or  fmelling, 
than  obftinate  colds,  efpecially  thofe  which  aftedt  the 
head. 

When  the  tafte  is  diminilhed  by  filth,  mucus,  &c. 
the  tongue  ought  to  be  fcraped,  and  frequently  wafhed 
with  a mixture  of  water,  vinegar,  and  honey,  or  fome 
other  detergent.  When  the  faliva  is  vitiated,  which 
feldom  happens,  unlefs  in  fevers  or  other  difeafes,  the 
curing  of  the  diforder  is  the  cure  of  this  fymptom.  To 
relieve  it,  however,  in  the  mean  time,  the  following 
things  may  be  of  ufe  : If  there  be  a bitter  tafte,  it  may  be 
taken  away  by  vomits,  purges,  and  other  things  winch 
evacuate  bile.  What  is  called  a nidorous  tafte,  arifmg 
from  putrid  humours,  is  corredted  by  the  juice  of  ci- 
trons, oranges,  and  other  acids.  A fait  tafte  is  cured 
by  a plentiful  dilution  with  watery  liquors.  Am  acid 
tafte  is  deftroyed  by  abforbents,  and  alkaline  falts,  as 
powder  of  oyfter-lhells,  fait  of  wormwood,  &c. 

When  the  fenfibility  of  the  nerves,  which  fupply  the 
organs  of  tafte,  is  diminilhed,  the  chewing  of  horfe- 
radilh,  or  other  ftimulating  fubftances,  will  help  to  re- 
cover it. 

OF  THE  TOUCH. 

The  fenfe  of  touching  may  be  hurt  by  any  thing  that 
obftrucls  the  nervous  influence,  or  prevents  its  being 
regularly  conveyed  to  the  organs  of  touching  ; as  pref- 
luie,  extreme  cold,  &c.  It  may  hkewifebe  hurt  by  too 
great  a degree  of  legibility,  when  the  nerve  is  not  fuf- 
kciently  covered  by  the  cuticle  or  fca*f-£dn,  or  where 

there 
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there  is  too  great  a tenfion  of  it,  or  it  is  too  delicate. 
Whatever  disorders  the  fun&ions  of  the  brain  and 
nerves,  hurts  the  fenfe  of  touching.  Hence  it  appears 
to  proceed  from  the  fame  general  caufes  as  pally  and 
apoplexy,  and  requires  nearly  the  fame  mode  of  treat- 
ment. 

In  a Jiapor , or  defeat  of  touching,  which  arifes  from 
an  obftruftion  of  the  cutaneous  nerves,  the  patient  mud 
firft  be  puyged  ; afterwards  fuch  medicines  as  excite  the 
a&ion  of  the  nerves,  or  ftimulate  the  fyftem,  may  be 
ufed.  For  this  purpofe  the  fpirit  of  hartfhorn,  fal  vo- 
latile oleofum , horfe-radifh,  &c.  maybe  taken  inwardly; 
the  difordered  parts,  at  the  lame  time,  may  be  frequently 
rubbed  with  irefh  nettles,  or  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac. 
Bliftering-plafters  and  fmapifms  applied  to  the  parts  - 
will  likewile  be  of  ufe,  as  alfo  warm  bathing,  efpecially 
in  the  natural  hot  baths. 

In  a work  like  this,  which  is  wholly  deflgned  for  po- 
pular inftru&ion,  it  would  have  been  an  ufelefs  difplay  of 
anatomical  fkill  to  mention  fuch  diforders  of  the  lenfes 
as  admit  of  no  remedy,  becaufe  they  are  owing  to  a de- 
feat in  the  organization  or  ftru&ure  of  the  brain,  whence 
the  nerves,  thofe  fine  organs  of  fenfation,  lake  their 
rife.  But  it  may  be  proper  to  make  a few  remarks  on 
one  «r  two  general  caufes  of  nervous  weaknefs,  and  of 
confequent  debility  or  imperfeftion  of  the  fenfes,  which 
proceed  wholly  from  our  own  mifcondudl. 

Nothing  fo  much  relaxes  the  nervous  fyftem,  fo  much 
blunts  the  acutenefs  of  every  fenfe.  and  deflroys  its 
energy,  as  intemperance.  To  fay  of  a man  when 
drunk,  that  he  has  loft  his  fenfes , is  literally  true  in  the 
moft  comprehenfive  meaeing  of  the  woid.  He  can 
neither  fee,  hear,  tafle,  fmell,  nor  feel,  with  exa&nefs  ; 
and  though  he  may  flatter  himfelf,  that,  with  the  return 
of  fobriety,  he  recovers  his  fenfes  alfo,  yet  they  become 
more  and  more  impaired  by  every  debauch,  till  fiequent 
repetitions  of  the  frantic  indulgence  confign  him  to 
bliadnefs,  to  deafnefs,  and  to  the  grave.  Excefs  in  eat- 
mo-  produces  fimiiar  effects,  and,  like  the  touch  of  the 
torpedo,  benumbs  every  faculty.  It  particularly  vitiates 
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thetafte  and  frnell,  and  thus  defeats  the  chief  purpofes 
for  which  thefe  fenfes  were  given,  to  inform  us  of  the 
wholefome  or  noxious  properties  of  every  thing  we  eat 
and  drink. 

Uncleannefs  is  alfo  highly  injurious  to  the  organs  of 
fenfation.  Perhaps  the  benignity  of  Nature  is  not  dif- 
played'in  any  thing  more  ftrongly  than  in  the  warnings 
fhe  gives  of  this  evil,  and  in  her  own  endeavours  to 
avert  it.  She  has  deft  us  fo  little  to  do,  that  we  delerve 
no  pity  for  the  fevered  punifhment  of  our  negledt.  See 
how  kindly  fhe  has  guarded  the  extremities  of  the  nerves 
all  over  the  body,  the  interior  % parts  of  the  nofe,  the 
mouth,  the  ear,  the  eye,  againft  external  annoyance  I 
Obferve  with  what  efforts,  entirely  independent  of  our 
will  flie  drives  to  relieve  thofe  delicate  organs  from  all 
impurities  ! The  uneafmefs  we  feel  upon  fuch  occa- 
fions  ought  to  roufe  our  immediate  attention.  Shall  we 
fuffer  dirt  to  gather  upon  the  fkin,  to  dull  the  fenfe  of 
feeling,  to  obflruft  the  pores,  and  to  drive  back  into 
the  fyftem  the  noxious  particles  which  Nature  endea- 
vours to  throw  off,  when  the  ufe  of  a little  foap  and 
water  would  prevent  every  inconvenience  ? Is  it  too 
much  trouble  to  wafh  the  ears  *,  to  dip  the  face  with  the 
eyes  open  in  a bafon  of  clean  water  four  or  five  times 
every  morning  \ to  rinfe  the  nofe  and  mouth  ; and  to 
keep  the  tongue  clean,  not  by  fcraping  it,  but  by  at- 
tending to  the  flateof  the  ftomach,  of  which  the  tongue 
is  an  index  ? Some  people  feem  to  be  as  much  afraid  of 
water  as  if  they  had  been  bitten  by  a mad  dog ; and 
if  they  remain  obftinate  in  that  antipathy,  I can  only 
fay,  they  defcrve  a far  worfe  end  than  that  of  fuch  un- 
fortunate incurables,  to  be  fuffocated  in  their  own  filth. 


CHAP.  XLV. 

OF  A SCHIRRUS  AND  CANCER, 

SCHIRRUS  is  a hard  indolent  tumour,  ufually 
feated  in  fome  of  the  glands  ; as  the  breads,  the 
arm-pits,  6cc.  If  the  tumour  becomes  large,  unequal, 
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of  a livid,  blackifh,  or  leaden  colour,  and  is  attended 
with  violent  pain,  it  gets  the  name  of  an  occult  cancer. 
When  the  ikin  is  broken,  and  a fames  or  ichorous  mat- 
ter of  an  abominable  foetid  fmell  is  difcharged  from  the 
fore,  it  is  called  an  open  or  ulcerated  cancer.  Perfons 
after  the  age  of  forty-five,  particularly  women,  and 
thofe  who  lead  an  indolent  fedentary  life,  are  muft  fub- 
je£t  to  this  difeafe. 

CAUSES. This  difeafe  is  often  owing  to  fup- 

preffed  evacuations  ; hence  it  proves  fo  frequently  fatal 
to  women  of  a grofs  habit,  particularly  old  maids  and 
widows,,  about  the  time  when  the  menftrual  flux  ceafes. 
It  may  likewife  be  occafioned  by  exceffife  fear,  grief, 
anger,  religious  melancholy,  or  any  of  the  depreffmg 
paffions.  lienee  the  unfortunate,  the  choleric,  and  thofe 
perfons  who  devote  themfelves  to  a.  religious  life  in 
convents  or  monasteries,  are  often  afflicted  with  it.  It 
may  aifo  be  occafioned  by  the  long-continued  ufe  of 
food  that  is  too  hard  of  digeftion,  or  of  an  acrid  na- 
ture : by  barrermefs,  celibacy,  indolence,  cold,  blows, 
fri&ion,  preffure,  or  the  like.  Women  often  fuller 
from  the  lafh  of  thefe  by  means  of  their  ftays,  which 
fqueeze  and  comprefs  their  breaft  fo  as  to  cccafion 
great  mifehief.  Oorneiimes  the  difeafe  is  ownig  to  an 
hereditary  difpofition. 

SYMPTOMS. This  diforder  feems  often  very 

trifling  at  the  beginning.  A hard  tumour,  about  the 
iize  of  an  hazel-nut,  or  perhaps  fmaller,  is  generally  the 
firff  fymptom.  This  will  often  continue  for  a long  time 
without  ieeming  to  increafe,  or  giving  the  patient  great 
uneafmefs  ; but  if  the  conflitnlion  be  hurt,  or  the  tu- 
mour irritated  by  preffure  or  improper  treatment  of  arry 
kind,  it  begins  to  extend  itfelf  towards  the  neighbour- 
ing parts,  by  pufhing  out  a kind  of  roots  or  limbs.  It 
theagets  the  name  o 1 cancer,  from  a fancied  refcmblance 
between  thefe  limbs  and  the  claws  of  a crab.  The 
colour  of  the  fkin  begins  to  change,  which  is  firfl  red, 
afterwards  purple,  then  bluifh,  livid,  and  at  Iaft  black. 
The  patient  complains  of  heat,  with  a burning,  gnaw- 
ing, fhooting  pain.  The  tumour  is  very  hard,  rough, 
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and  unequal,  with  a protuberance,  or  riling,  in  the  mid- 
dle ; its  fize  increafes  daily,  and  the  neighbouring  veins 
become,  thick,  knotty,  and  of  a blackifh  colour. 

The  fkin  at  length  gives  way,  and  a thin  fharp  ichor 
begins  to  flow,  which  corrodes  the  neighbouring  parts 
till  it  forms  a large  unfightly  ulcer.  More  occult  can- 
cers arife,  and  communicate  with  the  neighbouring 
glands.  The  pain  and  ftench  become  intolerable  ; the 
appetite  fails  ; the  Ifrength  is  exhaufted  by  a continual 
hedtic  fever  ; at  laft,  a violent  haemorrhage,  or  difeharge 
of  blood,  from  fome  part  of  the  body,  with  faintings  or 
convulfion  fits,  generally  put  an  end  to  the  miferable 
patient’s  life. 

REGIMEN The  diet  ought  to  be  light,  but 

nourifhing.  All  ftrong  liquors,  and  high-feafoned  or 
falted  provifions,  are  to  be  avoided.  The  patient  may 
take  as  much  exercife  as  he  can  eafrly  bear  ; and 
fhould  ufe  every  method  to  divert  thought,  and  amufe 
h's  fancy.  All  kinds  of  external  injury  are  carefully  to 
be  guarded  againft,  particularly  of  the  affe&ed  part, 
which  ought  to  be  defended  from  all  preffure,  and  even 
from  the  external  air,  by  covering  it  with  fur  or  foft 
flannel. 

MEDICINE. This  is  one  of  thofe  difeafes  for 

which  no  certain  remedy  is  yet  known.  Its  progrefs, 
however,  may  fometimes  be  retarded,  and  fome  of  its 
moft  difagreeable  fymptoms  mitigated,  by  proper  ap- 
plications. One  misfortune  attending  the  difeafe  is,  that 
the  unhappy  patient  often  conceals  it  too  long.  Were 
proper  means  ufed  in  due  time,  a cancer  might 
often  be  prevented  ; but  after  the  diforder  has  • arrived 
at  a certain  height,  it  generally  fets  all  medicine  at 
defiance. 

When  a fchirrus  tumour  is  fir  ft  difcovered,  the  patient 
ought  to  obferve  a proper  regimen,  and  to  take  twice 
or  th  1 Ice  a-week  a dofe  of  the  common  purging  mer- 
curial pill.  Some  blood  may  alfo  be  let,  and  the  part 
affected  may  be  gently  rubbed  twice  a-day,  with  a little 
or  the  mercurial  ointment,  and  kept  warm  with  fur  or 
flannel.  The  food  mult  be  light/ and  an  Englifh  pint 
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of  the  deco&ion  of  woods  or  farfaparilla  may  be  drank 
daily.  I have  foinetimes  difculfed  hard  tumours,  which 
had  the  appearance  of  beginning  cancers,  by  a courfe 
of  this  kind 

Should  the  tumour,  however,  not  yield  to  this  treat- 
meant,  but,  on  the  contrary,  become  larger  and  harder, 
it  will  be  proper  to  extirpate  it,  either  by  the  knife  or 
cauftic.  Indeed,  whenever  this  can  be  done  with  fafety, 
the  fooner  ft  is  done  the  better.  ltxcan  anfwer  no  pur- 
pofe  to  extirpate  a cancer  after  the  conftitution  is  ruined, 
or  the  whole  mafs  of  humours  corrupted  by  it.  This, 
however,  is  the  commmon  way,  which  makes  the  opera- 
tion fo  feldom  fucceed.  Few  people  will  fubmit  to  the 
extirpation  till  death  flares  them  in  the  face  ; whereas, 
if  it  were  done  early,  the  patient’s  life  would  not  be 
endangered  by  the  operation,  and  it  would  generally 
prove  a radical  cure. 

When  the  cancer  is  fo  fituated  that  it  cannot  be  cut  off, 
or  if  the  patient  will  not  fubmit  to  the  operation,  fuch 
medicines  as  will  mitigate  or  relieve  the  rnoft  urgent 
fymptoms  may  be  ufed.  Dr.  Home  fays,  that  half  a 
grain  of  the  corrofive  fublimate  of  mercury,  diffolved  in 
a proper  quantity  of  brandy,  and  taken  night  and  morn- 
ing, will  often  be  of  fervice  in  cancers  of  the  face  and 
nofe.  He  liketi  ife  recommends  an  infufion  of  the  folcu 
num , or  night-fhade,  in  cancers  of  the  breafts. 

But  the  medicine  moft  in  repute  at  prefent  for  this 
difeafe  is  hemlock.  Dr.  Stock,  phyfician  at  Vienna,  has 
of  late  recommended  the  extract  of  this  plant  as  very 
efficacious  in  cancers  of  every  kind.  The  Do&or  fays, 
he  has  given  fome  hundred  weights  of  it  without  ever 
hurting  any  body,  and  often  with  manifefl  advantage. 
He  advifes  the  patient,  however,  to  begin  with  very 
fmall  dofes,  as  two  or  three  grains,  and  to  increafethe 
dofe  gradually  till  fome  good  elfed  be  perceived,  and 
there  to  reft  without  further  increafe.  From  two  or 

* In  the  incipient  ftage  of  cancer,  the  repeated  application  of 
leeches  to  the  part  affe&ed  is  frequently  produ&ive  of  the  mofl 
beneficial  confequcnces,  and  ought  never  to  be  ncgle&cd.  A.  P.  B. 

three 
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three  grains  at  firft,  the  Doftor  fays  he  has  increafed  the 
dofe  to  two,  three,  or  four  drachms  a-day,  and  finds 
that  fuch  dofes  may  be  continued  for  feveral  weeks 
without  any  bad  confequences. 

The  regimen  which  the  Doflor  recommends  during 
the  ufe  of  the  medicine,  is  to  avoid  farinaceous  fub- 
ftances  not  fermented,  and  too  acrid  aromatics.  He 
fays,  good  wine  will  not  be  hurtful  to  thofe  who  are 
accuflomed  to  it,  nor  a moderate  ufe  of  acids  ; and 
adds,  that  the  patient  fhould  live  in  a pure  free  air,  and 
keep  his  mind  as  quiet  and  cheerful  as  poflible. 

The  Doftor  does  not  pretend  to  fix  the  time  in  which 
a cancer  may  be  refolved  by  the  ufe  of  hemlock,  but  fays 
he  has  given  it  for  above  two  years  in  large  dofes  without 
any  apparent  benefit ; neverthelefs  the  patient  has  been 
cured  by  perflfling  in  the  ufe  of  it  for  half  a year  longer. 
This  is  at  lead  encouragement  to  give  it  a fair  trial. 
Though  we  are  far  from  thinking  the  hemlock  merits 
thofe  extravagant  encomiums  which  the  Doflor  has  be- 
llowed upon  it,  yet,  in  a difeafe  which  has  fo  long  baf- 
fled the  boafted  powers  of  medcine,  we  think  it  ought 
always  to  be  tried. 

The  powder  of  hemlock  is  by  fome  preferred  to  the 
extract.  They  are  both  made  of  the  frefli  leaves,  and 
may  be  ufed  nearly  in  the  fame  Manner.  Dr.  Nicholfon 
of  Berwitk  fays,  he  gradually  increafed  the  dofe  of  the 
powder  from  a few  grains  to  half  a drachm,  and  gave 
near  four  drachms  of  it  in  a day  with  remarkably  good 
effects.  The  hemlock  may  alfo  be  ufed  externally  either 
as  a poultice  or  fomentation.  The  fore  may  likewife  be 
kept  clean  by  injefling  daily  a llrong  decodlion  of  the 
tops  of  leaves  into  it. 

Few  things  contribute  more  to  t^e  healing  of  foul 
fordid  ulcers  of  any  kind  than  keeping  them  thoroughly 
clean.  I his  ought  never  to  be  negledted.  The  belt 
application  for  this  purpofe  feems  to  be  the  carrot-poul- 
tice. The  root  of  the  common  carrot  may  be  grated, 
and  moiflened  with  as  much  water  as  will  bring  it  to  the 
confluence  of  a poultice  or  cataplafm.  This  mull  be  ap- 
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plied  to  the  fore,  and  renewed  twice  a-day.  It  generally 
cleans  the  fore,  eafes  the  pain,  and  takes  away  the  dif- 
agreeable  fmell,  which  are  objects  of  no  fmall  import- 
ance in  fuch  a dreadful  diforder  *. 

Wort,  or  an  infufion  of  malt,  has  been  recommended 
not  only  as  a proper  drink,  but  as  a powerful  medicine 
in  this  difeafe.  It  mult  be  frequently  made  frefh,  and 
the  patient  may  take  it  at  pleafure.  Two,  three,  or  even 
four  Englifh  pints  of  it  may  be  drank  every  day  for  a con- 
fiderable  time.  No  benefit  can  be  expected  from  any 
medicine  in  this  difeafe, unlefs  it  be  perfifted  in  for  a long 
time.  It  is  of  too  obltinate  a nature  to  be  foon  removed  ; 
and,  when  it  admits  of  a cure  at  all,  it  mult  be  brought 
about  by  inducing  an  almoft  total  change  of  the  habit, 
which  muft  always  be  a work  of  time.  Setons  or  ifiues 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Cancer  have  fdmetimes 
goods  effects  t- 

When  all  other  medicines  fail,  recourfe  tnuflbe  had 
to  opium,  as  a kind  of  folace.  This  will  not  indeed 
cure  the  difeafe,  but  it  will  eafe  the  patient’s  agony,  and 
render  life  more  tolerable  while  it  continues. 

To  avoid  this  dreadful  diforder,  people  ooght  to  ufe 
wholefoine  food  ; to  take  fufficient  exerdfe  in  the  open 
air  ; to  be  as  eafy  and  cheerful  as  poflible  ; and  care- 
fully to  guard  againft  all  blows,  bruifes,  and  every 

* London  Medical  Efihys. 

f In  a cancer  which  had  let  all  medicines,  and  even  forgery,  at 
defiance,  I lately  law  remarkable  effects  from  an  obltinate  perfever- 
r.nce  in  a courfe  of  antifeptics.  I ordered  the  deep  ulcers  to  be 
waflied  to  the  bottom  by  means  of  a fyringe,  twice  or  thrice  a-day, 
either  with  an  infufion  of  the  bark,  or  a decoction  or  carrot,  and 
that  the  patient  fiiould  take,  four  or  five  times  a-day,  a gla's  of 
good  wine,  with  half  a drachm  of  the  belt  powdered  bark  in  it, 
The  fores,  after  being  walked,  were  likewife  lprinklcd  with  the  fame 
powder.  When  the  patient  began  this  courfe,  her  death  was  daily 
expected.  She  continued  it  for  above  two  years,  with  mamfelt 
advantage  ; but  being  told  by  an  eminent  forgeon,  that  the  bark 
would  not  cure  a cancer,  and  that  the  fores  ought  not  t®  be  warned, 
file  difeontinued  the  practice,  and  died  in  a few  weeks.  1 ms 
courfe  was  not  expected  to  cure  the  cancer,  but  to  prolong  tne 
patient’s  life,  which  it  evidently  did  almoit  to  a miracle,. 
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kind  of  preffure  upon  the  breafts,  or  other  glandular 
parts  *. 

In  the  long  catalogue. of  human  affliftion*  there  is 
fcarcely  one.  to  be  more  dreaded  than  the  cancer.  It  is 
no  lefs  painful  than  loathfome  : it  kills  by  inches;  is 
feldom  cured  except  by  the  knife  ; and  even  that  does 
not  always  fucceea.  I have  frequently  feen  fmall 
tumours  in  the  bread,  which  might  perhaps  have 
ended  in  cancers,  yield  to  the  camphorated  mercurial 
ointment,  applied  twice  a-day  ; but  after  the  fchirrus 
had  broke  and  become  a cancer,  I do  not  remember 
having  ever  feen  it  cured  ; nor  do  I believe  that  the 
whole  materia  medica  can  afford  a remedy  for  it. 

Yet  there  are  plenty  of  people  in  London  who  cur* 
cancers  ; and  no  one,  who  has  a fufficient  {hare  of  faith, 
can  be  at  a lofs  for  a cancer  doftor.  One  may  fee  even 
the  fronts  of  houfes  inl'cribed  with  the  words,  “ Cancers 
cured  here”  in  large  char  afters.  I lately  had  a patient, 
who  once  fancied  that  her  bread  was  a little  cancerous, 
and,  under  that  imprellion,  was  kept  for  two  years  in 
the  hands  of  a female  cancer-curer,  though  the  lady  in 
reality  had  not  the  lead  fymptom  of  a cancer  about  her-f-. 

* As  hemlock  is  the  principal  medicine  recommended  in  this 
difeafe,  we  would  have  given  fome  directions  for  the  gathering  and 
preparing  of  that  plant  ; but  as  its  different  preparations  are  now 
kept  in  the  Ihops,  we  think  it  much  fafer  for  people  to  get  them 
there,  with  proper  directions  for  ufing  them. 

•f  In  a work  lately  publiihed  on  cancer  by  a Mr.  Carmichael,  a 
number  of  cafes  are  adduced  in  favour  of  the  utility  of  iron  as  a 
remedy  in  this  difeafe.  The  preparation  of  this  metal,  to  which  he 
gives  the  preference,  is  the  carbonate,  that  is,  the  precipitate 
formed  by  faturating  a iolution  of  the  fait  of  Heel  ( ferrum  vitrio la- 
tum) with  the  fixed  alkali.  Its  properties  are  nearly  the  lame  as 
thole  of  the  rult  of  iron,  when  properly  prepared.  Of  this  the 
patient  may  take  to  the  extent  of  a drachm  per  day,  formed  into 
pills,  with  the  addition  of  any  aromatic,  to  make  it  fit  more  eafily 
on  the  ftomach.  The  fame  preparation,  finely  levigated,  may  alfo 
be  advantageoufly  fphnkled  on  the  furface  of  the  fore ; ora  wafh, 
made  by.  diluting  the  muriated  tin&ure  of  (feel  with  water,  may  be 
ufed.  This  anfwers  well  alfo  as  an  injeftion,  when  the  uterus  is  the 
feat  of  the  complaint.  On  the  authority  of  this  gentleman,  wfofe 
praftice  appears  to  be  founded  on  experience,  and  is  detailed  with 
candour,  in  lo  deplorable  a difeafe,  the  remedy  propoied  by  him 
certainly  merits  a trjal.  A.  P.  B. 
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But  credulity  is  a difeafe  of  the  mind  ftill  more  incu- 
rable than  cancers.  I had  occafion,  a few  years  ago, 
to  make  feveral  vifits  at  the  houfe  of  one  of  the  richeft 
merchants  in  London,  whofe  fifter  was  afflicted  at  the 
time  with  a cancer  ; and  though  fhe  lived  in  the  fame 
houfe,  I was  never  defired  to  look  at  her.  Blind  cre- 
dulity prevailed  over  reafon.  Her  cure  was  entruftcd 
to  an  American  quack,  who  knew  juft  as  much  as  my 
lady’s  lap-dog,  of  the  nature  and  proper  treatment  of 
cancers.  He  only  helped  to  kill  her,  which  the  difeafe 
might  ultimately  have  done  ; yet  furely  fhe  ought  to 
have  had  better  advice. 


CHAP.  XL VI. 


OF  POISONS. 

T^VERY  perfon  ought,  in  fome  meafure,  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  nature  and  cure  of  poifons. 
They  are  generally  taken  unawares,  and  their  effeds 
are  often  fo  fudden  and  violent,  as  not  to  admit  of  de- 
lay, or  allow’  time  to  procure  the  afliftance  of  phyficians. 
Happily,  indeed,  no  great  degree  of  medical  knowledge 
is  here  neceffary  ; the  remedies  for  moft  poifons  being 
generally  at  hand,  are  eafily  obtained,  and  nothing  but 
common  prudence  needful  in  the  application  of  them. 

The  vulgar  notion  that  every  poifon  is  cured  by  fome 
counter  poifon,  as  a fpecific,  has  done  much  hurt.  Peo- 
ple believe  they  can  do  nothing  for  the  patient,  unlefs 
they  know  the  particular  antidote  to  that  kind  of  poifon 
which  he  has  taken.  Whereas  the  cure  of  all  poifons 
taken  into  the  ftomach,  without  exception,  depends 
chiefly  on  difcharging  them  as  foon  as  poflible, 

ft  here  is  no  cafe  wherein  the  indications  of  cure  are 
more  obvious.  Poifon  is  feldom  long  in  the  ftomach 
before  it  occafions  flcknefs,  wfth  an  inclination  to  vomit, 
ft  his  {hews  plainly  what  ought  to  be  done.  Indeed,  com- 
mon fenfe  difbte1'  to  every  one,  that,  if  any  thing  has 
been  taken  into  the  ftomach  which  endangers  life,  it 

ought 
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ought  immediately  to  be  difcharged.  Were  this  duly- 
regarded,  the  danger  ariling  from  poifons  might  gene- 
rally be  avoided.  The  method  of  prevention  is  obvious, 
and  the  means  are  in  the  hands  of  every  one. 

We  fhall  not  take  up  the  reader’s  time  with. a detail 
of  the  ridiculous  notions  which  have  prevailed  among 
ignorant  people  in  different  ages  with  regard  to  poifons  ; 
neither  fhall  we  mention  the  boafled  antidotes,  which 
have  been  recommended  either  for  preventing  or  obvi- 
ating their  effects;  but  fhall  content  ourfelyes  with  point- 
ing out  the  poifons  molt  common  in  this  country,  and 
the  means  of  avoiding  their  dangerous  confequences. 

Poifons  either  belong  to  the  mineral,  the  vegetable, 
or  the  animal  kingdom. 

Mineral  poifons  are  commonly  of  an  acrid  or  corro- 
five  quality  ; as  arfenic,  cobalt,  the  corrofive  fublimate 
of  mercury,  &c. 

Thofe  of  the  vegetable  kind  are  generally  of  a narco- 
tic or  ftupefaftive  quality;  as  poppy,  hemlock,  henbane, 
berries  of  the  deadly  night-fhade,  &c.  * 

Poifonous  animals  communicate  theip  infeftion  either 
by  the  bite  or  fling.  This  poifon  is  very  different  from 
the  former,  and  only  produces  its  effects  when  received 
into  the  body  by  a wound. 

MINERAL  POISONS. Arfenic  is  the  mofl 

common  of  this  clafs ; and,  as  the  whole  of  them  are 
pretty  fimilar  both  in  their  effefts  and  method  of  cure, 

* As  the  flate  of  infenfibility  of  the  patient,  or  various  other 
eircumftances,  too  often  prevent  the  poffibility  of  difeovering  what 
particular  kind  of  poifon  has  been  fwallowed,  it  is  well  to  be  able  to 
diftinguilh,  it  pofiible,  by  the  apparent  fymptoms,  whether  it  be- 
longs to  the  vegetable,  or  to  the  mineral  clafs. 

Vegetable  poifons  are  narcotic ; they  llupify  the  intellectual 
powers,  and  produce  drowlinefs. 

Mineral  poifons  do  not  affeCt  the  mental  faculties,  but  caufe 
excruciating  pain,  efpecially  in  the  ftomach  and  bowels. 

The  belt  antidote  to  vegetable,  or  narcotic  poifons,  as  opium,  is 
to  drink  plentifully  of  vinegar  or  lemon  juice,  mingled  with  water. 

Whereas  the  deleterious  effe&s  of  mineral  poifons  are  molt  effcc- 
Vuall|,  counteracted  by  alkaline  folutions,  as  of  common  potalli,  or 

j-n-i  VC,r-  ^P^ur>  which  ought  to  be  copioully  adminiftered, 
culloived  m water,  APB, 
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what  is  faid  with  refpeCt  to  it  will  be  applicable  to  every 
other  fpecies  of  corrofive  poifon. 

When  a perfon  has  taken  arfenic,  he  foon  perceives  a 
burning  heat,  and  a violent  pricking  pain  in  his  ftomach 
and  bowels,  v/ith  an  intolerable  third;,  and  an  inclination 
to  vomit.  The  tongue  and  throat  feel  rough  and  dry ; 
and,  if  proper  means  be  not  foon  adminiftered,  the  pa- 
tient is  feized  with  gfeat  anxiety,  hiccuping,  faintings, 
and  coldnefs  of  the  extremities.  To  thefe  fucceed 
black  vomits,  fetid  ftools,  with  a mortification  of  the 
ftomach  and  inteftines,  which  are  the  immediate  fore- 
runners of  death. 

On  the  firlt  appearance  of  thefe  fymptoms  the  patient 
fhould  drink  .large  quantities  of  new  milk  and  falJad-oil 
till  he  vomits  ; or  he  may  drink  warm  water  mixed  with 
oil.  Fat  broths  are  likewife  proper,  provided  they  can 
be  got  ready  in  time  Where  no  oil  is  to  be  had,  frelh 
butter  may  be  melted  and  mixed  with  the  milk  or 
water.  Thefe  things  are  to  be  drank  as  long  as  the  in- 
clination to  vomit  continues.  Some  have  drank  eight 
or  ten  Englifh  quarts  before  the  vomiting  ceafed  ; and 
it  is  never  fafe  to  leave  oft  drinking  while  one  particle 
of  the  poifon  remains  in  the  ftomach. 

Thefe  oily  or  fat  lubftances  not  only  provoke  vomit- 
ing, but  likewife  blunt  the  acrimony  of  the  poifon,  and 
prevent  its  wounding  the  bowels  ; but  if  they  diould  not 
make  the  perfon  vomit,  half  a drachm  or  two  fcruples  of 
the  powder  of  ipecacuanha  muft  be  given,  or  a few 
fpoonfuls  of  the  oxymel  or  vinegar  of  fquills  may  be 
mixed  with  the  water  which  he  drinks.  Vomiting  may 
likewife  be  excited  by  tickling  the  indde  of  the  throat 
with  a feather.  Should  thefe  methods  however  fail, 
hill  a drachm  of  white  vitriol,  or  five  or  fix  grains  of 
emetic  tartar,  muft  be  adminiftered. 

If  tormenting  pains  are  felt  in  the  lower  belly,  and 
there  is  reafon  to  fear  that  the  poifon  has  got  down  to 
the  inteftiiies,  clyfters  of  milk  and  oil  muft  l-1 9 very  ic- 
quently  thrown  up  ; and  the  patient  muft  drink  emol- 
lient decoctions  of  barley,  oatmeal,  marfh-mallows,  and 
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fuch  like.  He  mull  likewift  take  an  i.  fufion  of  fer.na 
and  manna,  a foiution  of  Glauoer’s  fal.s,  rfUr  loine  other 
purgative. 

After  the  poifon  has  been  evacuated,  the  patient  ought, 
for  fonie  time,  to  live  upon  fuch  things  as  are  or  a 
heahng  and  col  ling  quality  ; to  abftain  from  flefh  and 
all  (Ire  ng  liquors,  and  to  live  upon  milk,  broth,  gruel, 
light  puddings,  and  other  fpoon  meats  ofeafy  digeftion. 
Fits  drink  Ihould  be  baT ley-water,  linfeed-tea,  or  infu- 
fionsof  any  octhe  mild  mucilaginous  vegetables. 

VEGETABLE  POISONS,  befides  heat  and  pain  of 
the  flomach,  commonly  occauon  fome  degree  of  giddi- 
nels,  and  often  a kind  of  ftupidity  or  folly.  Pcrfons 
who  have  taken  thefe  poifons  mull  be  treated  in  the 
fame  manner  as  for  the  mineral  corrofive. 

Though  the  vegetable  poifons,  when  allowed  to  re- 
main in  the  flomach,  often  prove  fatal  ; yet  the  danger 
is  generally  over  as  foon  as  they  are  difclrarged.  Not 
being  of  fuch  a cauflic  or  corrofive  nature,  they  are  left 
apt  to  wound  or  inflame  the  bowels,  than  mineral  fub- 
ftances  : no  time,  however,  ought  to  be  left  in  having 
them  difeharged. 

Opium,  being  frequently  taken  by  miftake,  merits 
particular  attention.  It  is  ufed  as  a medicine  both  in  a 
iolid  and  liquid  from,  which  latter  commonly  goes  by 
the  name  of  laudanum.  It  is,  indeed,  a valuable  medi- 
cine when  taken  in  proper  quantity  ; but,  as  an  over- 
dofe  proves  a ftrong  poifon,  we  fliall  point  out  its  com- 
mon effects,  together  with  the  method  of  cure. 

An  over-dofe  of  opium  generally  occafions  great 
drowfmefs,  with  ftupor  and  other  apoplectic  fymptoms. 
Sometimes  the  perfon  has  fo  great  an  inclination  to  fleep, 
that  it  is  almoft  impoflible  to  keep  him  awake.  Every, 
method  muff,  however,  be  tried  for  this  purpofe.  He 
Ihould  be  tolled,  fhaked,  and  moved  about.  Sharp 
bliftering-plafters  fhould  be  applied  to  his  legs  or  arms, 
and  {Emulating  medicines,  as  falts  of  hartfhorn,  &c. 
held  under  his  nofe.  It  will  alio  be  proper  to  let  blood. 
At  the  fame  time  every  method  mult  be  taken  to  make 
him  difeharge  the  poifon.  This  may  be  done  in  the 

manner 
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manner  diredfed  above,  viz.  by  the  ufe  of  ftrong  vomits, 
drinking  plenty  of  warm  water,  with  oil,  &c. 

Mead,  befides  vomits,  in  this  cafe,  recommends  acid 
medicines  with  lixivial  falts.  He  fays,  that  he  has  often 
given  fait  of  wormwood  mixed  with  juice  of  lemon  in 
repeated  dofes  with  great  fuccefs. 

If  the  body  fhould  remain  weak  and  languid  after  the 
poifon  has  been  difcharged,  nourifhing  diet  and  cordials 
will  be  proper  ; but  when  there  is  reafon  to  fear  that  the 
ftomach  or  bowels  are  inflamed,  the  greatefl  circumfpcc- 
tion  is  neceffary  both  with  regard  to  food  and  medicine. 

OF  THE  BITES  OF  POISONOUS  ANIMALS. 

We  {hall  begin  with  the  bite  of  a mad  dog,  as  it  is 
both  the  moft  common  and  dangerous  animal -poifon  in 
this  country. 

The  creatures  naturally  liable  to  contrafl;  this  difeafe 
are,  as  far  as  we  yet  know,  all  of  the  dog-kind,  viz.  foxes, 
dogs,  and  wolves.  Hence  it  is  called  th t rabies  canine ^ 
©r  dog-madnefs.  Of  the  laft  we  have  none  in  this  ifland  ; 
and  it  fo  feldom  happens  that  any  perfon  is  bit  by  the 
firft,  that  they  fcarcely  deferve  to  be  taken  notice  of.  If 
fuch  a thing  fhould  happen,  the  method  of  treatment  is 
precifely  the  fame  as  for  the  bite  of  a mad  dog. 

The  fymptoms  of  madnefs  in  a dog  are  as  follows  : At 
firft  he  looks  dull,  fh&ws  an  averfion  to  food  and  com- 
pany : he  does  not  bark  as  ufual,  but  feems  to  murmur, 
is  peevifh,-  and  apt  to  bite  ftrangers  ’.  his  ears  and  tail 
.droop  m»re  than  ufual,  and  he  appears  drowfy  : altei- 
wards  he  begins  to  loll  out  his  tongue,  and  froth  at  the 
mouth,  his  eye  feeming  heavy  and  watery  : he  now,  if 
not  confined/  takes  off,  runs  panting  along  with  a kind 
of  dejected  air,  and  endeavours  to  bite  every  one  he 
meets.  Other  dogs  are  faid  to.  fly  from  him.  Some 
think  this  a certain  fign  of  madnefs,  fuppofing  that 
they  know  him  by  the  imcll  but  it  is  not  to  be  de- 
pended on.  If  he  cfcapes  being  killed,  he  feldom  runs 
above  two  or  three  days,  ti:U"  he  dies  exhaufted  with 
heat,  hunger,  and  fat’gue. 
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The  difeafe  is  mod  frequent  after  long,  dry,  hot  fea- 
fons  ; and  fuch  dogs  as  live  upon  putrid  (linking  car- 
rion, without  having  enough  ol  frefh-water,  are  mod 
liable  to  it. 

When  any  perfon  has  been  bit  by  a dog,  the  drifted 
inquiry  ought  to  be  made  whether  the  animal  was  really 
mad.  Many  difagreeable  confequeilces  arife  from  neg- 
lefting  to  afcertain  this  point.  Some  people  have  lived 
in  continual  anxiety  for  many  years,  becaufe  they  had 
been  bit  by  a dog  which  they  believed  to  be  mad  ; but, 
as  he  had  been  killed  on  the  fpot,  it  was  impoffible  to 
afcertain  the  faft.  This  fhould  induce  us,  inftead  of 
killing  a dog  the  moment  he  has  bit  any  perfon,  to  do 
all  in  our  power  to  keep  him  alive,  at  lead  till  we  can 
be  certain  whether  he  be  mad  or  not. 

Many  circumdances  may  contribute  to  make  people 
imagine  a dog  mad.  He  lefes  his  mader,  runs  about 
in  qued  of  him,  is  fet  upon  by  other  dogs,  and  perhaps 
by  men.  The  creature,  thus  frightened,  beat,  and 
abufed,  looks  wild,  and  lolls  out  his  tongue  as  he  runs 
along.  Immediately  a crowd  is^ after  him  ; while  he, 
finding  himfelf  clofely  purfued,  and  taking  every  one 
he  meets  for  an  enemy,  naturally  attempts  to  bite  him 
in  felf-defence.  He  foon  gets  knocked  on  the  head, 
and  it  paffes  currently  that  he  was  mad,  as  it  is  then  im- 
poflible  to  prove  the  contrary. 

This  being  the  true  hidory  of,  by  far,  the  greater 
part  of  thofe  dogs  which  pafs  for  mad,  is  it  any  wonder 
that  numberlefs  whimfical  medicines  have  been  extolled 
for  preventing  the  effefts  of  theft*  bite  ? This  readily  ac- 
counts for  the  great  variety  of  infallible  remedies  for  the 
bite  of  a mad  dog,  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  almofl 
every  family.  Though  not  one  in  a thoufand  has  any 
claim  to  merit,  yet  they  are  all  fupported  by  numberlels 
vouchers.  No  wonder  that  imaginary  diieafes  fhould 
be  cured  by  imaginary  remedies.  In  this  way,  credulous 
people  firll  impofe  upon  themfelves,  and  then  deceive 
ethers.  The  fame  medicine  which  was  fuppofed  to 
pi  event  the  eftefts  of  the  bite,  when  the  dog  was  not 
mad,  is  recommended  to  a perfon  who  has  had  (he  mil- 
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fortune  to  be  bit  by  a dog  that  was  really  mad.  He 
takes  it,  trulls  to  it,  and  is  undone. 

To  thefe  ir.iftakes  we  ninft  impute  the  frequent  ill 
fuccefs  of  the  medicines  ufed  for  preventing  the  effects 
of  the  bite  of  a mad  dog.  It  is  not  owing  fo  much  to  a 
deleft  in  medicipe,  as  to  wrong  applications.  I am 
persuaded,  if  proper  medicines  were  adminiftered  imme- 
diately after  the  bite  is  received,  and  continued  for  a 
fufficient  length  of  time,  we  fhould  not  lofe  one  in  a 
thpufand  of  thofe  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be  bit  by 
a mad  dog. 

This  poifon  is  generally  communicated  by  a wound, 
which  neverthelels  heals  as  foon  as  a common  wound  : 

t 

but  afterwards  it  begins  to  feel  painful,  and  as  the  pain 
fpreads  towards  the  neighbouring  parts  * the  perfon  be- 
comes heavy  and  liftltfs.  His  licep  is  unquiet,  with 
frightful  dreams  : he  Lghs,  looks  dull,  and  loves  foli- 
tude.  Thefe  are  the  forerunners,  or  rather  the  firfl 
fymptoms,  of  that  dreadful  difeafe  cccafioned  by  the 
bite  of  a mad  dog.  But  as  we  do  not  propofe  to  treat 
fuily  on  the  difeafe  itfelf,  but  to  point  out  the  method  of 
preventing  it,  we  (hall  not  take  up  time  in  Ihewing  its  pro- 
grefs  from  the  firfl  invafion  to  its  commonly  fatal  end. 

The  common  notion,  that  this  poifon  may  lie  in  the 
body  for  many  years,  and  afterwards  prove  fatal,  is  both 
hurtful  and  ridiculous.  It  unfit  render  fuch  perfon s as 
nave  had  the  misfortune  to  be  bit  very  unhappy,  and  can 
have  no  good  eiledts.  If  the  perfon  takes  proper  medi- 
cines for  forty  days  after  the  time  of  his  being  bit,  and 
feels  no  fymptoms  of  the  difeafe,  there  is  reafon  to  be- 
lieve him  out  of  danger.  Some  have  indeed  gone  mad 
twelve  months  after  being  bit,  but  feldom  later. 

The  medicines  recommended  for  preventing  the  ef- 
fects of  the  bite  of  a mad  dog,  are  chiefly  fuch  as  pro- 
mote the  different  iecrefions,  and  antifpafmodics. 

Dr.  Mead  recommends  a preventive  medicine,  which 
he  fays  he  never  knew  fail,  though  in  the  fpacecf  thirty 
years  he  had  ufed  it  a thoufiuid  times. 

The  Dodtor’s  prelcription  is  as  follows : 


I 


“ Take 
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“ Take  aih-coloured  ground  liverwort,  cleaned, 
dried,  and  powdered,  hail’  an  ounc?  ; oi  black  pepper 
powdered,  a quarter  of  an  ounce.  Mix  thefe  w ell  to- 
gether, and  divide  the  powder  into  four  dofes ; one  of 
which  mull  be  taken  every  morning  failing,  for  four 
mornings  fucceflively,  in  half  an  Englifh  pint  of  cow’s 
milk  warm. 

“ After  thefe  four  dofes  are  taken,  the  patient  muil 
go  into  the  cold  bath,  or  a cold  fpring  or  river,  every 
morning  failing,  for  a month  ; he  muil  be  dipped  all 
over,  but  not  it  ay  in  (with  his  head  above  water)  longer 
than  half  a minute,  if  the  wafer  be  very  cold.  After 
this  he  muil  go  in  three  times  a-weak  for  a fortnight 
longer. 

The  perfon  muil  be  bled  before  he  begins  to  ufe 
the  medicine 

We  (hall  next  mention  the  famous  Eaft-India  fpecific, 
as  it  is  called.  This  medicine  is  compofed  of  cinnabar 
and  mufk.  It  is  efleemed  a great  antifpafmodic  ; and, 
by  many,  extolled  as  an  infallible  remedy  for  preventing 
the  effects  of  the  bite  of  a mad  dog. 

“ Take  native  and  factitious  cinnabar,  of  each  twenty- 
four  grains,  mufk  fixteen  grains.  Let  thefe  be  made 
into  a fine  powder,  and  taken  in  a glafs  of  arrack  or 
brandy.” 

This  fingle  dofe  isfaid  to  fecure  the  perfon  for  thirty 
days,  at  the  end  of  which  it  muil  be  repeated  ; but  if  he 
has  any  fymptoms  oi  the  difeafe,  it  muil  be  repeated  in 
three  hours. 

I he  following  is  likewife  reckoned  a good  antifpaf- 
modic medicine : 

“ lake  of  Virginian  fnake-root  in  powder  half  a 
drachm,  gum  afafeetida't  elve  grains,  gum  camphire 
feven  grains ; make  thefe  into  a bolus  with  a little  i'yrup 
of  faffron.” 

* i hough  wc*  give  this  prefeription  on  the  credit  of  Dr.  Mead, 
\et  we  would  not  aavile  a.iy  perlon,  who  has  reafon  to  believe  that 
he  lias  been  bit  by  a dog  which  was  really  mad,  to  truft  to  it  alone. 
Mead  was  an  able  phyfician  ; but  lie  fcertia  to  have  been  no  great 
ptulafopher,  and  was  lorn  the  dupe  of  his  own  credulity. 

Camphire 
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Camphire, raay  alfo  be  given  in  the  following  manner: 

“ Takepu rihed  nitre  half*  an  ounce,  Virginian  fnake- 
root  in  powder  two  drachms,  camphire  one  drachm  j 
rub  them  together  in  a mortar,  and  divide  the  whole 
into  ten  dofes.” 

Mercury  is  likewife  recommended  as  of  great  efficacy, 
both  in  the  prevention  and  cure  of  this  kind  of  madnefs. 
When  iifed  as  a preventive,  it  will  be  fufficient  to  rub 
daily  a drachm  of  the  ointment  into  the  parts  about  the 
wound. 

Vinegar  is  likewife  of  confiderable  fervice,  and  fhould 
,be  taken  freely,  either  in  the  patient’s  food  or  drink. 

Thefe  are  the  principal  medicines  recommended  for 
preventing  the  effedls  of  the  bite  of  a mad  dog.  We 
would  not, however,  advife people  to  trull  to  anyone  of 
them  ; but  from  a proper  combination  of  their  different 
powers,  there  is  the  greatefl  reafon  to  hope  for  fuccefs. 

1 he  great  error  in  the  ufe  of  thefe  medicines  lies  in 
not  taking  them  for  a fufficient  length  of  time.  They 
are  ufed  more  like  charm's,  than  medicines  intended  to 
produce  any  change  in  the  body.  To  this,  and  not  to 
the  infufficiency  of  the  medicines,  we  mull  impute  their 
frequent  want  of  fuccefs. 

Dr.  Mead  fays,  that  the  virtue  of  his  medicine  con- 
fifls  in  promoting  urine.  But  how  a poifon  fhould  be 
expelled  by  urine,  with  only  three  or  four  dofes  of  any 
medicine,  however  powerful,  it  .is  not  eafy  to  conceive. 
More  time  is  certainly  neceffary,  even  though  the  medi- 
cine were  more  powerful  than  that  which  the  Doctor 
piefcribes. 

The  EaflTiidia  fpecific  is  Hill  more  exceptionable  on 
this  account. 

As  thefe  and  mod  other  medicines,  taken  fingly,  have 
frequently  been  found  to  fail,  we  fliall  recommend  the 
following  courfe : 

If  a perfon  be  bit  in  a flefhy  part,  where  there  is  no 
hazard  of  hurting  any  large  blood-veflel,  the  parts  adja- 
cent to  the  wound  may  be  cut  away.  But  if  this  be  not 
done  foon  after  the  bite  has  been  received,  it  will  be 
better  to  omit  it. 


The 
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The  wound  may  be  dreffed  with  fait  and  water,  or  a 
pickle  made  of  vinegar  and  fait,  and  afterwards  dreffed 
twice  a-day  with  yellow  bafilicon  mixed  with  red  preci- 
pitate of  mercury. 

The  patient  Ihould  begin  to  ufe  either  Dr.  Mead’s 
medicine,  or  fome  of  the  others  mentioned  above.  If 
he  takes  Mead’s  medicine,  he  may  ufe  it,  as  the  Doctor 
dire&s,  for  four  days  fucceffively.  Let  him  then  omit 
it  for  two  or  three  days,  and  again  repeat  the  fame 
number  of  dofes  as  before. 

During  this  courfe,  he  mull  rub  into  the  parts  about 
the  wound,  daily,  one  drachm  of  the  mercurial  ointment. 
This  may  be  done  for  ten  or  twelve  days  at  leaft. 

When  this  courfe  is  over,  he  may  take  a purge  or 
two,  and  wait  a few  days  till  the  effeft  of  the  mercury 
be  gone  oil'.  He  muft  then  begin  to  ufe  the  cold  bath, 
into  which  he  may  go  every  morning  for  five  or  fix 
weeks.  If  he  fhould  feel  cold  and  chilly  for  a long  time 
after  coming  out  of  the  cold  bath,  it  will  be  better  to 
ufe  a tepid  one,  or  to  have  the  water  a little  warmed. 

In  the  mean  time,  we  would  advife  him  not  to  leave 
off  all  internal  medicines,  but  to  take  either  one  of  the 
bolufes  offnake-root,  afafoetida,  and  camphire  ; or  one 
of  the  powders  of  nitre,  camphire,  and  fnake-root, 
twice  a-day.  Thefe  may  be  ufed  the  whole  time  he  is 
bathing. 

During  the  ufe  of  the  mercurial  ointment,  the  pafient 
muft  keep  within  doors,  and  take  nothing  cold. 

A proper  regimen  muft  be  obferved  throughout  the 
whole  courfe.  The  patient  fhould  abftain  from  flefh, 
and  all  falted  and  high-feafoned  provifions.  He  muft 
avoid  ftrong  liquors,  and  live  moftly  upon  a light  and 
rather  fpare  diet.  His  mind  fhould  be  kept  a$  eafy  and 
cheerful  as  poffible,  and  all  exceffive  heat  and  violent 
paflions  avoided  with  the  utmoft  care. 

I have  never  feen  this  courfe  of  medicine,  with  proper 
regimen,  fail  to  prevent  the  hydrophobia  ; and  cannot 
help  again  obferving,  that  the  want  of  fuecefs  muft  ge- 
nerally be  owing  either  to  the  application  of  improper 

I i medicines, 
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medicines,  or  not  ufing  proper  ones  for  n'  fufficient 
length  of  time. 

Mankind  are  extremely  fond  of  every  thing  that  pro- 
mifes  a fudden  or  miraculous  cure.  By  trufting  to  thefe 
they  often  lofe  their  lives,  when  a regular  courfe  of  me- 
dicine would  have  rendered  them  abfolutely  fafe.  This 
holds  remarkably  in  the  prefent  cafe.  Numbers  of  peo- 
ple, for  example,  believe,  if  they  or  their  cattle  were 
once  dipped  in  the  fea,  it  is  fufficient ; as  if  the  fait 
water  were  a charm  againft  the  effects  of  the  bite.  This, 
and  fuch  like  whims,  have  proved  fatal  to  many. 

It  is  a common  notion,  if  a perfon  be  bit  by  a dog 
which  is  not  mad,  that,  if  he  ffiould  go  mad  afterwards, 
the  perfon  would  be  affefted  with  the  diforder  at  the 
fame  time ; but  this  notion  is  too  ridiculous  to  deferve 
a ferious  confideration.  It  is  a good  rule,  however,  to 
avoid  dogs  as  much  as  poffible,  as  the  difeafe  is  often 
upon  them  for  fome  time  before  its  violent  fymptoms 
appear.  The  hydrophobia  has  been  occafioned  by  the 
bite  of  a dog  which  ffiewed  no  other  fymptoms  of  the 
difeafe,  but  liftleffnefs  and  a fullen  difpofition. 

Though  we  do  not  mean  to  treat  fully  of  the  cure  of 
the  hydrophobia,  yet  we  are  far  from  reckoning  it  incu- 
rable.  The  notion  that  this  difeafe  could  not  be  cured, 
has  been  productive  of  the  molt  horrid  confequences. 
It  was  ufual  either  to  abandon  the  unhappy  perl'ons,  as 
foon  as  they  were  feized  with  the  difeafe,  to  their  fate, 
to  bleed  them  to  death,  or  to  fuffocate  them  between 
mattrafies  of  feather  beds,  &c.  This  conduct  certainly 
deferved  the  fevered  puniffiment ! .We  hope,  for  the  ho- 
nour of  human  nature,  it  will  never  again  be  heard  of. 

I have  never  had  an  opportunity  of  treating  this  dif- 
eafe, and  therefore  can  fay  nothing  of  it  from  my  own 
experience  ; but  the  learned  Dr.  Tiffot  fays,  it  may  be 
cured  in  the  following  manner : 

1.  The  patient  mult  be  bled  to  a confiderable  quan- 
tity ; and  this  may  be  repeated  twice,  or  thrice,  or  even 
a fourth  time,  if  circumstances  require  it. 

2.  The  patient  ffiould  be  put,  if  poffible,  into  a warm 
bath  ; and  this  ffiould  be  ufed  twice  a-day. 

3.  He 
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3.  He  fhould  every  day  receive  two,  or  even  three 
emollient  clylters. 

4 . The  wound,  and  the  parts  adjoining  to  it,  fhould 
be  rubbed  with  mercurial  ointment  twice  a-day. 

5.  The  whole  limb  which  contains  the  wound  fhould 
be  rubbed  with  oil,  and  be  wrapped  up  in  an  oily 
flannel. 

6.  Every  three  hours  a dofe  of  Cob’s  powder  fhould 
be  taken  in  a cup  of  the  infufion  of  lime-tree  and  elder 
flowers.  This  powder  is  made  by  rubbing  together 
in  a mortar,  to  a very  fine  powder,  of  native  and  facti- 
tious cinnabar,  each  twenty-four  grains  ; of  mufk,  fix- 
teen  grains  *. 

7.  The  following  bolus  is  to  be  given  every  night, 
and  to  be  repeated  in  the  morning,  if  the  patient  be 
not  eafy,  wafhing  it  down  with  the  infufion  mentioned 
above : Take  one  drachm  of  Virginian  fnake-root  in 
powder ; of  camphire  and  afafoetida,  ten  grains  each  ; 
of  opium,,  one  grain  ; and  with  a fuflicient  quantity  of 
conferve,  or  rob  of  elder,  make  a bolus. 

8.  If  there  be  a great  naufea  at  the  ftomach,  with  a 
bitternefs  in  the  mouth,  thirty-five  or  forty  grains  of 
ipecacuanha,  in  powder,  may  be  taken  for  a vomit. 

9.  The  patient’s  food,  if  he  takes  any,  muff  be  light; 
as  panado,  foups  made  of  farinaceous  or  mealy  vege- 
tables, &c. 

10.  If  the  patient  fhould  long  continue  weak,  and 
fubject  to  terrors,  he  may  take  half  a drachm  of  the 
Peruvian  bark  thrice  a-day. 

The  next  poifonous  animal  which  we  fhall  mention 
is  the  VIPER.  The  greafe  of  this  animal,  rubbed  into 
the  wound,  is  faid  to  cure  the  bite.  Though  that  i$  all 

* The  Orpifkirk  medicine,  as  it  is  called,  Teems  to  me  to  confdf 
chiefly  of  cinnabar.  Though  it  is  faid  to  be  infallible  as  a preventive, 
yet  1 would  not  advife  any  one  to  truft  to  it  alone.  Indeed,  it  is 
ordered  to  be  taken  in  a manner  whkh  gives  it  more  the  appearance 
of  a charm  than  of  a medicine.  Surety  if  a medicine  is  to  produce 
any  change  in  the  body,  it  mud  be  taken  fpr  fesne  sonGderabfc  time* 
*nd  in  lu-ffiefenti  quantity. 

1 1 s '2  the 
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the  viper-catchers  generally  do  when  bit,  we  fhould  not 
think  it  fufficient  for  the  bite  of  an  enraged  viper.  It 
would  furely  be  more  fafeto  have  the  wound  well  fuck- 
ed *,  and  afterwards  rubbed  with  warm  falad-oil.  A 
poultice  of  bread  and  milk,  foftened  with  falad-oil, 
fhould  iikewife  bfe  applied  to  the  wound ; and  the  pa- 
tient ought  to  drink  freely  of  vinegar -whey,  or  water- 
gruel  with  vinegar  in  it,  to  make  him  fweat.  Vinegar 
is  one  of  the  bell  medicines  which  can  be  ufsd  in  any 
kind  of  poilon,  and  ought  to  be  taken  very  liberally.  If 
the  patient  be  Tick,  he  may  take  a vomit.  This  courfe 
will  be  fufficient  to  cure  the  bite  of  any  of  the  poifonous 
animals  of  this  country. 

With  regard  to  poifonous  infects,  as  the  bee,  the 
wafp,  the  hornet,  &c.  their  flings  are  feldom  attended 
with  danger,  unlefs  when  a perfon  happens  to  be  flung 
by  a great  number  of  thehi  at  the  fame  time  ; in  which 
cafe  fomething  fhould  be  done  to  abate  the  inflam- 
mation and  fwelling.  Some,  for  this  pufpofe,  apply 
honey  ; others  lay  pounded  parfley  to  the  part.  A 
mixture  of  vinegar  and  Venice  treacle  is  Iikewife  re- 
commended ; but  I have  found  rubbing  the  part  with 
warm  falad-oil,  or  frequently  repeated  applications  of 
pledgits  dipped  in  laudanum,  fucceed  very  well.  In- 
deed^ when  the  flings  are  fo  numerous  as  to  endanger 
- the  patient’s  life,  which  is  fometimes  the  cafe,  he  mull 
aot  only  have  oily  poultices,  or  pledgits  moiflened  with 
laudanum  applied  to  the  part,  but  fhould  Iikewife  be 
bled,  and  take  fome  cooling  medicines,  as  nitre,  or 
cream  of  .tartar,  and  fhould  drink  plentifully  of  dilut- 


ing liquors. 

* The  practice  of  fucking  out  poifons  is  very -ancient ; and  in- 
deed nothing  can  be  more  rational.  Where  the  bite  cannot  be 
cut  oat,  this  is  the  mod  likely  way  for  extracting  the  poilon. 
There  can  be  no  danger  in  performing  this  office,  as  the  podon 
does  no  harm,  unlefs  it  be  taken  int'o  the  body  by  a wound,  i he 
perfon  who  fucks  the  wound  ought,  however,  to  wafh  lus  mouth 
frequently  with  falad-oil,  which  will  fecure  him  from.  .GV^  ^ 
mconveuiency.  The  Pfylli  in  Africa,  and  the  Marfi  m kV  ™ 
famed  for  curing  the  bites  of  poifonous  animals,  by  lucking 
wound  ; aud  we  are  told,  that  the  Indians  in  North  America  piaUlle 

the  lame  'at  this  day.  . 
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It  is  the  happinefs  of  this  iiland  to  have  very  fe.v 
poifonous  animals,  and  thofe  which  we  have  are  by  no 
means  of  the  mod  virulent  kind.  Nine-tenths  of  the 
effefts  attributed  to  poifon  or  venom  in  this  country, 
are  really  other  difeafes,  and  proceed  from  quite  dif- 
ferent caufes. 

We  cannot,  however,  make  the  fame  obfervation 
with  regard  to  poifonous  vegetables.  Thefe  abound 
every  where,  and  prove  often  fatal  to  the  ignorant  and 
unwary.  This  indeed  is  chiefly  owing  to  careleflhefs. 
Children  ought  early  to  be  cautioned  againd  eating 
any  kind  of  fruit,  roots,  or  berries,  which  they  do  not 
know ; and  all  poifonous  plants  to  which  they  can 
have  accefs,  ought,  as  far  as  poflible,  to  be  dedroyed. 
This  would  not  be  fo  difficult  a talk  as  fome  people 
imagine. 

Poifonous  plants  have  no  doubt  their  ufe,  and  they 
ought  to  be  propagated  in  proper  places ; but,  as  they 
prove  often  dedruttive  to  cattle,  they  fliould  be  rooted 
out  of  all  padure-grounds.  They  ought  likewife,  for 
the  fafety  of  the  human  fpecies,  to  be  dedroyed  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  all  towns  and  villages ; which,,  by 
the  bye,  are  the  places  where  they  mod  commonly 
abound.  I have  feen  the  poifonous  hemlock,  henbane, 
wolfsbane,  and  deadly  night-fliade,  all  growing  within 
the  environs  of  a fmall  town,  where,  though  feveral 
perfons,  within  the  memory  of  thofe  living  in  it,  had 
lod  their  lives  by  one  or  other  of  thefe  plants,  yet  no 
method,  that  I could  hear  of,  had  ever  been  taken  to 
root  them  out ; though  this  might  be  done  at  a very 
trifling  expence. 

Seldom  a year  pafles,  but  we  have  accounts  of  fe- 
veral perfons  poifon ed  by  eating  hemlcck-roo  s,  indead 
of  parfnips,  or  fome  kinds  of  fungus  which  they  had 
gathered  for  muih rooms.  Thefe  examples  ought  to 
put  people  upon  their  guard  with  refpedt  to  the  former, 
and  to  put  tne  latter  entirely  out  of  ufe.  Mufliroom 
may  be  a delicate  difh  ; but  they  are  a dang<  rous  one, 
as  thty  are  generally  gathered  by  perfons  who  do  not 

1 i 3 know 
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know  one  kind  of  fungus  from  another,  and  take  every 
thing  for  a mufhroom  which  has  that  appearance. 

We  might  here  meniion  many  other  plants  and 
animals  of  a poifonous  nature,  which  ‘are  found  in 
foreign  countries ; but,  as  our  obfervations  are  chiefly 
intended  for  this  ifland,  we  fhall  pafs  thefe  over.  It 
taay  not,  however,  be  amifs  to  obferve,  for  the  benefit 
of  fuch  of  our  countrymen  as  go  to  America,  that  an 
dffedtual  remedy  is  now  faid  to  be  found  for  the  bite  of 
the  rattlefnake.-  The  prefcription  is  as  follows : Take 
of  the  herbs  plantain  and  horehound,  in  fummer, 
roots  and  branches  together,  a fufficient  quantity; 
bruife  them  in  a mortar,  and  fqueeze  out  the  juice,  of 
which  give,  as  foon  as  pofflble,  one  large  fpoonful  ; if 
the  patient  be  fwelled,  you  mult  force  it  down  his 
throat  This  generally  will  cure ; but,  ii  he  finds  no 
relief  in  an  hour  after,  you  may  give  another  fpoonful, 
which  never  fails. — If  the  roots  are  dried,  they  mult  be 
moiilened  with  a little  water.  To  the  wound  may  be 
applied  a leaf  of  good  tobacco  moiflened  with  rum. 

We  give  this  upon  the  faith  of  Dr.  Brookes,  who 
fays  it  was  the  invention  of  a negro ; for  the  difcovery 
of  which  he  had  his  freedom  purchased,  and  a hundred 
pounds  per  annum  fettled  upon  him  during  life,  by  the 
General  Aflembly  of  Carolina. 

It  is  pofflble  there  may  be  in  nature  fpecific  remedies 
for  every  kind  of  poifon ; but  as  we  have  very  little 
faith  in  any  of  thofe  which  have  yet  been  pretended  to 
be  diicovertd,  we  fhall  beg  leave  again  to  recommend 
the  inoft  flrict  attention  to  the  following  rules,  viz. 
Thar  when  any  poifonous  fubftance  has  been  taken  into 
the  flomach,  it  ought,  as  foon  as  pofflble,  to  be  dif- 
chargcd  by  vomits,  clyffers,  and  purges ; and,  when 
poifon  has  been  received  into  the  body  by  a wound, 
that  it  be  expelled  by  medicines  which  promote  the 
different  fecretions,  elpecially  thofe  of  fweat,  urine, 
and  infenfible  perfpiration ; to  which  may  be  joined 
antifpafmodics,  or  fuch  medicines  as  take  oft  tenfion 
and  irritation;  the  chief  of  which  are  opium,  mufk, 
camphire,  and  afafaetida,  ' 
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CHAP.  XLVII. 

OF  THE  VENEREAL  DISEASE. 

T N the  firft  edition  of  this  book  the  venereal  difeafe 
was  omitted.  The  reafons,  however,  which  at  that 
time  induced  me  to  leave  it  out,  have,  upo'n  more 
mattire  confideration,  vanifhed.  Bad  confequences,  np 
doubt,  may  arife  from  ignorant  perfons  tampering 
"with  medicine  in  this  diforder  ; but  the  danger  from 
that  quarter  feems  to  be  more  than  balanced  by  the 
great  and  folid  advantages  which  muft  arife  to  the 
patient  from  an  early  knowledge  of  his  cafe,  and  an 
attention  to  a plan  of  regimen,  which,  if  it  does  not 
cure  the  difeafe,  will  be  fare  to  render  it  more  mild, 
and  Iefs  hurtful  to  the  conftitution. 

It  is  peculiarly  unfortunate  for  the  unhappy  perfons 
who  contrail  this  difeafe,  that  it  lies  under  a fort  of 
difgrace.  This  renders  difguife  necelfary,  and  makes 
the  patient  either  conceal  his  diforder  altogether,  or 
apply  to  thofe  who  promife  a fudden  and  fecret  cure ; 
but  who,  in  fa£t,  only  remove  the  fymptoms  for  a 
time,  while  they  fix  the  difeafe  deeper  in  the  habit. 
By  this  means  a flight  infe&ion,  which  might  have  been 
eafily  removed,  is  often  converted  into  an  obftinate, 
and  fometimes  Incurable  malady. 

Another  unfavourable  circumftance  attending  this 
difeafe  is,  that  it  affumes  a variety  of  different  fhapes, 
and  may  with  more  propriety  be  called  an  affemblage 
of  difeafes,  than  a Angle  one.  No  two  difeafes  can 
require  a more  different  method  of  treatment  than  this 
does  in  its  different  ftages.  Hence  the  folly  and  danger 
of  trailing  to  any  particular  no  Arum  for  the  cure  of  it. 
Such  noftrums  are,  however,  generally  adminillered 
in  the  fame  manner  to  all  who  apply  for  them,  without 
the  leafl  regard  to  the  date  of  the  difeafe,  the  confti- 
tution of  the  patient,  the  degree  of  infection,  and 
a thoufand  other  circumftances  of  the  utmoft  im- 
portance, 
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Though  the  venereal  difeafe  is  generally  the  fruit  of 
unlawful  embraces,  yet  it  may  be  communicated  to  the 
innocent  as  well  as  the  guilty.  Infants,  nurfes,  mid- 
wives, and  married  women  whofe  hufbapds  lead  diffo- 
lute  lives,  are  often  affetted  with  it,  and  frequently 
lofe  their  lives  by  not  being  aware  of  their  danger  in 
due  time.  The  unhappy  condition  of  fuch  perfons  will 
certainly  plead  our  excufe,  if  any  excufe  be  neceflary, 
for  endeavouring  to  point  out  the  fymptoms  and  cure 
of  this  too  common  difeafe. 

To  enumerate  all  its  different  fymptoms,  however, 
and  to  trace  the  difeafe  minutely  through  its  various 
ftages,  would  require  a much  larger  fpace  than  falls  to 
this  part  of  my  fubjed  ; I fhall  therefore  confine  my  ob- 
fervations  chiefly  to  circumflances  of  importance,  omit- 
ting fuch  as  are  either  trifling,  or  which  occur  but  fel- 
dom.  I fhall  likewife  pafs  over  the  hiftory  of  the  dif- 
eafe, with  the  different  methods  of  treatment  which  it 
has  undergone,  fince  it  was  firft  introduced  into  Europe, 
and  many  other  circumflances  of  a fimitar  nature ; all 
of  which,  though  they  might  tend  to  amufe  the  reader, 
yet  could  afford  him  little  or  no  ufeful  knowledge. 

OF  TEIE  VIRULENT  GONORRHCEA, 

The  virulent  Gonorrhoea  is  an  involuntary  difeharge 
of  infe&ious  mucus  from  the  parts  of  generation  in 
either  fex.  It  generally  makes  its  appearance  within 
eight  or  ten  days  after  the  infection  has  been  received  ; 
fometimes  indeed  it  appears  in  two  or  three  days,  and 
at  other  times  not  before  the  end  of  four  or  five  weeks. 
Previous  to  the  difeharge,  the  patient  feels  an  itching, 
with  a fmall  degree  of  pain  in  the  genitals.  Afterwards 
a thin  glary  matter  begins  to  cliftil  from  the  urinary 
paffage,  wrhich  ftains  the  linen,  and  occaflons  a hnall 
degree  of  titillation,  particularly  at  the  time  of  making 
water;  this,  gradually  increaflng,  arifes  at  length  to  a 
degree  of  heat  and  pain,  which  are  chiefly  perceived 
about  the  extremity  of  the  urinary  paffage,  where  a 
• ‘ - •-  - ; * T ’ flight 
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flight  degree  of  rednefs  and  inflammation  likewife  begins 
to  appear. 

As  the  diforder  advances,  the  pain,  heat  of  urine, 
and  running,  increafe,  while  frefh  fymptoms  daily 
enfue.  In  men,  the  erections  become  painful  and  in- 
voluntary, and  are  more  frequent  and  lafting  than  when 
natural.  This  fymptom  is  mod  troublefome  when  the 
patient  is  warm  in  bed.  The  pain  which  was  at  firft 
only  perceived  towards  the  extremity,  now  begins  to 
reach  all  up  the  urinary  paflage,  and  is  mod  intenfe 
jud  after  the  patient  has  done  making  water.  The 
running  gradually  recedes  from  the  colour  of  femen, 
grows  yellow,  and  at  length  puts  on  the  appearance  of 
mucus. 

When  the  diforder  has  arrived  at  its  height,  all  the 
fymptoms  are  more  intenfe ; the  heat  of  urine  is  lo 
great,  that  the  patient  dreads  the  making  water ; and 
though  he  feels  a condant  inclination  this  way,  yet  it  is 
rendered  with  the  greated  difficulty,  and  often  only  by 
drops : the  involuntary  ere&ions  now  become  ex- 
tremely painful  and  frequent;  there  is  alfo  a pain, 
heat,  and  fenfe  of  fulnefs  about  the  feat,  and  the  run- 
ning is  plentiful  and  fharp,  of  a brown,  greenifh,  and 
fometimes  of  a bloody  colour. 

By  a proper  treatment,  the  violence  of  the  fymptoms 
gradually  abates  ; the  heat  of  urine  goes  ofl  ; the  invo- 
luntary and  painful  erections,  and  the  heat  and  pain 
about  the  leaf,  become  eafier ; the  running  alfo  gra- 
dually decreafes,  grows  whiter  and  thicker,  till  at  lad 
it  entirely  difappears. 

By  attending  to  thefe  fymptoms,  the  gonorrhoea  may 
be  generally  diflinguifhed  from  any  other  difeafe.  There 
are,  however,  iome  few  diforders  for  which  it  may  be 
midaken,  as  an  ulcer  in  the  kidnies  or  bladder,  theyW* 
albus,  or  whites,  in  women,  &c.  But  in  the  former  of 
thefe,  ti)c  matter  comes  away  only  with  the  urine,  or 
when  the  fphinfter  of  the  bladder  is  open  ; whereas  in  a 
gonorrhoea  the  difeharge  is  condant.  I he  latter  is 
more  difficult  to  difljnguifli,  and  mud  be  known  chiefly 
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from  its  effects ; as  pain,  communicating  the  infec- 
tion, &c.  * 

REGIMEN. When  a perfon  has  reafon  to  fuf- 

pe&  that  he  has  caught  the  venereal  infe&ion,  he  ought 
moll  ftriclly  to  obferve  a cooling  regimen,  to  avoid  every 
thing  of  a heating  nature,  as  wines,  fpirituous  liquors, 
rich  fauces,  fpices,  faked,  high-feafoned,  and  fmoke- 
dried  provifions,  particularly  fait  itfelf  in  every  lhape ; 
as  alfo  all  aromatic  and  ftimulating  vegetables,  as 
onions,  garlic,  fhalot,  nutmeg,  mullard,  cinnamon, 
mace,  ginger,  and  fuch  like.  His  food  ought  chiefly 
to  confill  of  mild  vegetables,  milk,  broths,  light 
puddings,  panado,  gruels,  &c.  His  drink  may  be 
barley-water,  milk  and  water,  deco&ions  of  marlh-mal- 
lows  and  liquorice,  linfeed-tea,  or  clear  whey.  Of 
thele  he  ought  to  drink  plentifully.  Violent  excrcife  of 
all  kinds,  efpecially  riding  on  horfeback,  and  venereal 
pleafures,  are  to  be  avoided.  The  patient  mull  beware 
of  cold,  and  when  the  inflammation  is  violent,  he  ought 
to  keep  his  bed. 

MEDICINE. A virulent  gonorrhoea  can  rarely 

be  cured  fpeedily  and  effectually  at  the  fame  time.  The 
patient  ought,  therefore,  not  to  expeft,  nor  the  phyfician 


* There  is  alfo  another  fpecies  of  this  complaint,  denominated 
gonorrhea  alba , or  m'ttis.  This  is  characterized  by  a difeharge  of 
thick  mucus  which  takes  place  only  occafionally,  in  fome  perions, 
a'ter  making  water,  in  others  after  being  at  ftool.  Frequently  it 
occurs  during  the  night.  It  is  diftinguifhed  from  the  virulent^ Ige- 
ciesCby  being  unaccompanied  with  pain  in  palling  the  urine,  t his 
comnlaint  frequently  gives  rife  to  m.ich  dillrefs  of  mind,  from  im- 
puting it  to  youthful  improprieties  of  conduct,  feais  of  irremedia- 
ble impotence,  &c.  Of  thefe  fears  a fet  of  interelted  impoftors 
have  availed  themfelves,  and  by  operating  on  them,  are  enabled  to 
pick  the  pockets  of  fuch  perfons  as  confide  in  them  of  large  fum» 
of  money  The  exiftence  of  this  difeafe  is  indeed  intimately  con- 
neffed  with  the  ftate  of  mind,  and  its  cure  depends  as  much  on 
removing  groundlefs  dread  from  the  mind  as  on  rcfloring  the  health 
.of  the  body.  The  proper  treatment  confilts  in  the  general  tonic 
plan;  fea-bathing,  country  air,  chalybeate  medicines,  gentle  and 
regular  exercife,  and  above  all  in  preventing  the  mind  from  dwelling 
on"  the  fnbjedl,  and  diverting  it  from  the  habitual  indulgence  of 
gloomy  appreheniions.  A.  P.  13. 
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to  promife  it.  It  will  often  continue  -for  two  or  three 
weeks,  and  fometimes  for  five  or  fix,  even  where  the 
treatment  has  been  very  proper. 

Sometimes?,  indeed,  a flight  infection  may  be  carried 
off  in  a few  days,  by  bathing  the  parts  in  warm  milk 
and  water,  and  injecting  frequently  up  the  urethra  a 
little  fweet  oil  or  linfeed  tea  about  the  warmth  of  new 
milk.  Should  thefe  not  fucceed  in  carrying  off  the 
infection,  they  will  at  leaft  have  a tendency  to  leflen  its 
virulence. 

To  effect  a cure,  however,  aftringent  injections  will 
generally  be  found  neceflary.  Thefe  may  be  various 
ways  prepared,  but  1 think  thofe  made  with  the  white 
vitriol  are  both  mod  fafe  and  efficacious.  They  can  be 
made  jftronger  or  weaker  as  circumftances  may  require  ; 
but  it  is  beft  to  begin  with  the  more  gentle,  and  increafe 
their  power  if  neceflary.  I generally  order  a drachm  of 
white  vitriol  to  be  difl'olved  in  eight  or  nine  ounces  of 
common  or  rofe  water,  and  an  ordinary  fyringe  full  of 
it  to  be  thrown  up  three  or  four  times  a day.  If  this 
quantity  does  not  perform  a cure,  it  may  be  repeated, 
and  the  dofe  increafed  * . 

Whether 


* The  mod  enlightened  praditioners  feem  at  prefent  to  agree  in 
thinking  that  injections  of  any  kind  are  rarely  admiffible  in  the  cure 
of  gonorrhoea.  In  the  inflammatory  ftage  of  that  complaint,  while 
the  rutin ing  continues  copious,  their  ufe  is  undoubtedly  injurious. 
The  puriform  discharge  appears  to  be  an  effort  of  the  living  body 
to  carry  off  the  infectious  acrimony  by  which  it  is  caufed,  and  being 
in  faft  the  natural  cure  of  the  difeafe  ought  not  to  be  checked,  any- 
more than  the  difeharge  from  the  lungs  which  occurs  in  the  latter 
ftage  of  pleurify . Thofe  perfons  who  will  fubmit  to  live  cool,  ab- 
ftain  from  violent  exertions.,  keep  the  body  open,  and  drink  plenti- 
iAr  diluting. fluids,  get  over  this  difeafe  moft  ealily,  and  t'uffer 
lea  it  from  it  s injurious  confequences.  In  the  latter  lla<rcs  ol  the 
complaint,  when  the  dift  barge  has  fpontaneoufly  diminfthed,  and 
appears  rather  to  be  kept  up  by  the  acquired  habit  of  the  membrane 
lining  the  urethra,  than  to  be  the  effedt  of  aCtual  inflammation,  an 
a.u-mgent  injection,  or  the  preffure  occafioned  by  the  introdudtion 
of  a bougie,  will  frequently  put  a flop  to  it,  and  either  of  thefe 
means  may  then  be  had  recourfe  to  with  advantage.  The  impa- 
t.enee  of  perfons  to  get  rid  of  what  they  erroneomlv  fuppofe  to  be 
a tuning  complaint,  an  opinion  which  is  foftered  by  empirical 
prom-fes  of  a fafe  and  fpcedy  cure,  proves  too  often  the  fourcc 
of  much  perfonal  diftrefj.  The  infedlion  of  gonorrhoea  induces  a 
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Whether  inje&ions  be  ufed  or  not,  cooling  purges  afe 
always  proper  in  the  gonorrhoea.  They  ought  not,  how- 
ever, to  be  of  the  ftrong  or  draftic  'kind?  Whatever 
raifes  a violent  commotion  in  the  body,  increafes  the 
danger,  and  tends  to  drive  the  difeafe  deeper  into  the 
habit.  Procuring  two  or  three  (tools  every  fecond  or 
third  day  for  the  firft  fortnight,  and  the  fame  number 
every  fourth  or  fifth  day  for  the  fecond,  will  generally 
be  fufficient  to  remove  the  inflammatory  fymptoms,  to 
diininifh  the  running,  and  to  change  its  colour  and  con- 
fidence. It  gradually  becomes  more  white  and  ropy  as 
the  virulence  abates  *. 

When  the  inflammatory  fymptoms  run  high,  bleed- 
ing is  always  neceflary  at  the  beginning.  This  opera- 
tion, as  in  other  topical  inflammations,  mud  be  repeated 


flate  of  difeafed  adlion  in  a fet  of  the  moil  delicate  and  complicated 
organs  of  the  human  body,  all  clofely  connedled  by  fympathetic 
action  with  each  other,  and  when  improperly  treated,  not  unfre- 
quently  lays  the  foundation  of  a feries  of  varied  mifery  that  termi- 
nates only  with  the  life  of  the  fufferer.  A.  P.  B. 

* If  the  patient  can  fwallow  a folution  of  falts  and  manna,  he 
may  take  fix  drachms;  or,  if  his  conftitution  requires  it,  an  ounce 
of  the  former,  with  half  an  ounce  of  the  latter.  Thefe  may  be 
diTolvedinan  Englifhjpoint  of  boiling  water,  whey,  or  thin  water- 
gruel,  and  taken  early  in  the  morning. 

If  an  infufion  of  fenna  and  tamarinds  be  more  agreeable,  two 
drachms  of  the  former,  and  an  ounce  of  the  latter,  may  be  infufed 
all  night  in  an  Englifh  pint  of  boiling  water.  The  infufion  may 
be  {trained  next  morning,  and  half  an  ounce  of  Glauber’s  falts  dif- 
folved  in  it.  A tea-cup  full  of  this  infufion  may  be  taken  every  half 
hour  till  it  operates. 

Should  the  patient  prefer  an  electuary,  the  following  will  be 
found  to  anfwer  very  well.  Take  of  the  lenitive  eledtuary  four 
ounces,  cream  of  tartar  two  ounces*  jalap  in  powder  two  drachms, 
rhubarb  one  drachm,  and  as  much  of  the  fprup  of  pale  rofes  as  will 
ferve  to  make  up  the  whole  into  a ioft  elecluary.  Two  or  t'mee 
tea-fpoonfuls  of  this  may  be  taken  over-night,  and  about  the  fame 
Quantity  next  morning,  every  day  that  the  patient  chofes  to  take  a 
purge. 

The  dofes  of  the  above  medicines  may  be  increafed  or  diminimed, 
according  as  the  patient  finds  it  neceflary.  We  have  ordered  the  lalts 
to  be  dilTolvcd  in  a large  quantity  of  water,  bes&ufe  it  renders  their 
operation  more  mild. 

according' 
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according  to  the  flrength  and  conftitution  of  the  patient, 
and  the  vehemence  and  urgency  of  the  fymptoms. 

Medicines  which  promote  the  fecretion  of  urine  are 
likewife  proper  in  this  ftage  of  the  diforder.  For  this 
purpofe  an  ounce  of  nitre  and  two  ounces  of  gum-ara- 
bic, pounded  together,  may  be  divided  into  twenty-four 
dofes,  one  of  which  may  be  taken  frequently  in  a cup  of 
the  patient’s  drink.  If  thefe  fhould  make  him  pafs  his 
urine  fo  often  as  to  become  troublefome  to  him,  he  may 
either  take  them  lefs  frequently,  or  leave  out  the  nitre 
altogether,  and  takq  equal  parts  of  gum-arabic  and  cream 
of  tartar.  Thefe  may  be  pounded  together,  and  a tea- 
fpoonful  taken  in  a cup  of  the  patient’s  drink  four  or 
five  times  a day.  I have  generally  found  this  anfwer 
extremely  well,  both  as  a diuretic,  and  for  keeping  the 
body  gently  open. 

When  the  pain  and  inflammation  are  feated  high, 
towards  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  it  will  be  proper  fre- 
quently to  throw  up  an  emollient  clyfter,  which,  befides 
the  benefit  of  procuring  {tools,  will  ferve  as  a fomenta- 
tion to  the  inflamed  parts. 

Soft  poultices,  when  they  can  conveniently  be  applied 
to  the  parts,  are  of  great  fervice.  They  may  be  made 
of  the  flour  of  linfeed,  or  of  wheat-bread  and  milk, 
foftened  with  frcfh  butter  or  fweet  oil.  When  poultices 
cannot  be  conveniently  ufed,  cloths  wrung  out  of  warm 
water,  or  bladders  filled  with  warm  milk  and  water,  may 
be  applied.  I have  often  known  the  moft  excruciating 
pains,  during  the  inflammatory  ftate  of  the  gonorrhoea, 
relieved  by  one  or  other  of  thefe  applications  *. 

Few  things  tend  more  to  keep  ofi  inflammation  in  the 
fpermatic  velfels,  than  a proper  fufpenfary  for  the  fcro- 
tum.  It  ought  to  be  fo  contrived  as  to  fupport  the  tefti- 
chs,  and  fhould  be  worn  from  the  firft  appearance  of 
the  dileafe,  till  it  has  ceaied  fome  weeks. 

fhe  above  treatment  will  fometimes  remove  the  go- 
nonhcsa  fo  quickly,  that  the  perfon  will  be  in  doubt  whe- 

* Painful  liyrolurftary  eieftions  are  greatly  alleviated  by  the 
application  ofa  linfeed  poultice,  fprinkled  with  powdered  camphor, 
to  tj*e  perinseum  and  its  vicinity.  A.  P.  B.  x 
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ther  he  really  laboured  under  that  difeafe.This,  however, 
is  too  favourable  a turn  to  be  often  expe&ed.  It  more 
frequently  happens,  that  we  are  able  only  to  procure  an 
abatement  or  remillion  of  the  inflammatory  fymptoms, 
fo  far  as  to  make  it  iafe  to  have  recourfe  to  the  great 
antidote  mercury. 

Many  people,  on  the  firft  appearance  of  a gonorrhcea, 
fly  to  the  ufe  of  mercury.  This  is  a bad  plan.  Mer- 
cury is  often  not  at  all  neceffary  in  a gonorrhcea  ; and 
when  taken  too  early,  it  does  mifehief.  It  may  be  ne- 
ceflary to  complete  the  cure,  but  can  never  be  proper  at 
the  commencement  of  it. 

When  bleeding,  purging,  fomentations,  and  the  other 
things  recommended  as  above,  have  eafed  the  pain,  fofr- 
enedthe  pulfe,  relieved  the  heat  of  urine,  and  rendered 
the  involuntary  ereflions  lefs  frequent,  the  patient  may 
begin  to  ufe  mercury  in  any  form  that  is  leafh  difagrea- 
able  to  him. 

If  he  takes  the  common  mercurial  pill,  two  at  night 
and  one  in  the  morning  will  be  a fufficient  dofe  at  firft. 
Should  they  affett  the  mouth  too  much,  the  dofe  mull  be 
leffened  ; if  not  at  all,  it  may  be  gradually  increafed  to 
five  or  fix  pills  in  the  day.  If  calomel  be  thought  prefer- 
able, two  or  three  grains  of  it,  formed  into  a bolus,  with 
a little  of  the  conferve  of  hips,  may  be  taken  at  bed- 
time, and  the  dofe  gradually  increafed  to  eight  or  ten 
grains.  One  of  the  moft  common  preparations  of  mer- 
cury now  in  ufe  is  the  corrofive  fublimate.  This  may 
be  taken  in  the  manner  afterwards  recommended  under 
the  confirmed  lues  or  pox.  I have  always  found  it  one 
of  the  mdft  fafe  and  efficacious  medicines  when  properly 
ufed. 

The  above  medicines  may  either  be  taken  every  day, 
or  every  other  day,  as  the  patient  is  able  to  bear  them. 
They  ought  never  to  be  taken  in  fuch  quantity  as  to  raife 
a falivation,  unlefs  in  a very  flight  degree.  The  difeafe 
may  be  more  fafely,  and  as  certainly,  cured  without  a 
falivation  as  with  it.  When  the  mercury  runs  off  by 
the  mouth,  it  is  not  fo  fuccefsful  in  carrying  off  the  dif- 
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cafe,  as  when  it  continues  longer  in  the  body,  and  is  dif- 
charged  gradually. 

Should  the  patient  be  purged  or  griped  in  the  night 
by  the  mercury,  he  may  take  half  a drachm  of  the 
opiate  confection  diffolved  in  an  ounce  of  cinnamon 
water,  to  prevent  bloody  {tools,  which  are  apt  to  happen 
fhould  the  patient  catch  cold,  or  if  the  mercury  has  not 
been  duly  prepared.  When  the  bowels  are  weak  and 
the  mercury  is  apt  to  gripe  or  purge,  thele  difagreeable 
confequences  may  be  prevented  by  taking,  with  the 
above  bills  or  bolus,  half  a drachm  or  two  lcruples  of 
diafcordium,  or  of  the  Japonic  confe&ion. 

To  prevent  the  difagreeable  circumflance  of  the  mer- 
cury’s affeCting  the  mouth  too  much,  or  bringing  on  a 
falivation,  it  may  be  combined  with  purgatives.  With 
this  view  the  laxative  mercurial  pill  has  been  contrived, 
the  ufual  dofeof  which  is  half  a diachm,  or  three  pills 
flight  and  morning,  to  be  repeated  every  other  day  ; but 
the  fafer  way  is  for  the  patient  to  begin  with  two,  or 
even  with  one  pill,  gradually  increafing  the  dofe. 

. To  fuch  perfons  as  can  neither  fwallow  a bolus  nor  a 
pill,  mercury  may  be  given  in  a liquid  form,  as  it  can 
be  fulpended  even  in  a watery  vehicle,  by  means  of  gum. 
arabic  ; which  not  only  ferves  this  purpofe,  but  likewife 
prevents  the  mercury  from  affeCtirig  the  mouth,  and 
renders  it  in  many  refpe&s  a better  medicine  *. 

It  happens  very  fortunately  for  thole  who  cannot  be 
brought  to  take  mercury  inwardly,  and  likewife  for  per- 
fons whofe  bowels  are  too  tender  to  bear  it,  that  an  ex* 
ternal  application  of  it  will  anfwer  equally  well,  and  in 
fome  refpefts  better.  It  muff  be  acknowledged  that 
mercury,  taken  inwardly  for  any  length  of  time 
weakens  and  diforders  the  bowels  5 for  which 


greatly 

reafon. 


* Take  quickfilver  one  drachm,  gum-arabic  reduced  to  a muei 

TatTinT  dran  mS  5 et  tHe  ?.uickfilVer  he  rubbed  with  the  mud 
^ge,  in  a marble  mortar,  until  the  globules  of  mercurv  entirely  dif 
appear  ; afterwards  and  gradually,  gill  continuing  t } • 

wher 
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when  a plentiful  ufe  of  it  becomes  necelfary,  we  would 
prefer  nibbing  in  to  the  mercurial  pills.  The  common 
mercurial  or  blue  ointment  will  anfwer  very  well.  Of 
that  which  is  made  by  rubbing  together  equal  quantities 
of  hog’s-lard  and  quickfilver,  about  a drachm  may  be 
ufed  at  a time.  The  bed  time  for  rubbing  it  in  is  at 
night,  and  the  mod  proper  place  the  inner  fide  of  the 
thighs.  The  patient  fhould  fit  before  the  fire  when 
he  rubs,  and  diould  wear  fiannel  drawers  next  his  ikin 
at  the  time  he  is  ufing  the  ointment.  If  ointment  of  a 
weaker  or  dronger  kind  be  ufed,  the  quantity  mud  be 
increafed  or  diminifhed  in  proportion 

If,  during  the  ufe  of  the  ointment,  the  inflammation 
of  the  genital  parts,  together  with  the  heat  and  feve- 
rifhnefs,  diould  return,  or  if  the  mouth  diould  grow 
fore,  the  gums  tender,  and  the  breath  become  offepfive, 
a dofe  or  two  of  Glauber’s  falts,  or  fome  other  cooling 
purge,  may  be  taken,  and  the  rubbing  intermitted  for  a 
few  days.  As  foon,  however,  as  the  figns  of  [pitting 
are  gone  off,  if  the  virulency  be  not  quite  corre&ed,  the 
ointment  mud  be  repeated,  but  in  fmaller  quantities,  and 
at  longer  intervals  than  before.  Whatever  way  mer- 
cury is  adminidered,  its  ufe  mud  be  perfided  in  as  long 
as  any  virulency  is  fufpected  to  remain. 

During  this,  which  may  be  called  the  fecond  dage  of 
the  diforder,  though  fo  drift  a regimen  is  not  neceflary 


* The  method  of  introducing  mercury  into  the  fyftemJ:hrough 
the  channel  of  the  cutaneous  abforbents  affords  the  mod  efficacious 
means  of  eradicating  the  venereal  difeafe,  and  at  the  fame  does  the 
lead  permanent  injury  to  the  conftitution.  Patients  ought  to  be 
informed  that  ablorption  will  not  take  place  if  the  ointment  oe 
merely  Imeared  upon  the  flein.  It  mult  literally  be  rubbed  in,  and 
to  effect  this  purpofe  properly  a confiderable  degree  of  forge  is  re- 
quired. To  thefe  tedioifs  and  fatiguiug  operations  many  perions 
obi  eft,  in  that  ftate  of  languor  and  exhaultion  which  conies  on 
-towards  evening.  Of  late  I have  in  preference  advifca  the  fuftions 
to  be  performed  previous  to  quitting  bed  in  the  morning.  e un 
is  then  foft  and  bibulous,  there  is  no  danger  of  taking  cold  front 
partial  expofure  of  the  body  to  the  air  and  the  ftate  of  the  patient 
mind  snfures  the  due  performance  of  the  operation.  Jhe  ufe  of 
flannel  drawers,  which  ought  never  to  be  omitted  ^mg  this  mode 
-of.  treatment,  obviates  all  objections  oil  Uc  fcors  of  clean  hneis. 
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as  in  the  firft  or  inflammatory  ftate,  yet  intemperance 
of  every  kind  muff  be  avoided.  The  food  muff  be  light, 
plain,  and  of  eafy  digeftion  ; and  the  greatefl  indulgence 
that  may  be  allowed  with  refpeft  to  drink,  is  a little  wine 
diluted  with  a fufficient  quantity  of  water.  Spirituous  lb 
quors  areto  be  avoided  in  every  lhape.  Ihave  often  known 
the  inflammatory  fymptoms  renewed  and  heightened,  the 
running  increafed,  and  the  cure  rendered  extremely  diffi- 
cult and  tedious,  by  one  fit  of  exceflive  drinking. 

When  the  above  treatment  has  removed  the  heat  of 
urine,  and  foAenefs  of  the  genital  parts  ; when  the  quan- 
tity of  running  is  confiderably  lefiened,  without  any  pain 
or  fwelling  in  the  groin  or  tefticle  fupervening;  when  the 
patient  is  free  from  involuntary  erections ; and  laflly, 
when  the  running  becomes  pale,  whitifh,  thick,  void  of 
i'll  l'mell,  and  tenacious  or  ropy ; when  all  or  mofl  of 
thefe  fymptoms  appear,  the  gonorrhoea  is  arrived  at  its 
laft  ftage,  and  we  may  gradually  proceed  to  treat  it  as  a 
gleet  with  aflringent  and  agglutinating  medicines. 

• 

OF  GLEETS. 

A gonorrhoea  frequently  repeated,  or  improperly- 
treated,  often  ends  in  a gleet,  which  may  either  proceed 
from  a relaxation,  or  from  fome  remains  of  the  difeafe. 
It  is,  however,  of  the  greatefl;  importance  in  the  cure  of 
the  gleet,  to  know  from  which  of  thefe  caufes  it  pro- 
ceeds. When  the  difcharge  proves  very  obftinate,  and 
receives  little  or  no  check  from  aflringent  remedies, there 
is  ground  to  fufped  that  it  is  owing  to  the  latter  ; but  if 
the.  drain  is  conflant,  and  is  chieTy  obfervable  when  the 
patient  is  {Emulated  by  lafcivious  ideas,  or  upon  {train- 
ing to  go  to.  {tool,  we  may  reafonably  conclude  that  it 
is  chiefly  owing  to  the  former. 

In  the  cure  of  a gleet  proceeding  from  relaxation,  the 
principal  defign  is  to  brace,  and  reftore  a proper  degree 
<?f  tenfion  to  the  debilitated  and  relaxed  veflels.  For  this 
purpofe,  befides  the  medicines  recommended  in  the 
gonorrhoea,  the  patient  may  have  recQurfe  toftronger 
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and  more  powerful  aftringents,  as  the  Peruvian  bark  ** 
alum,  vitriol,  galls,  tormentil,  biftort,  balluftines,  tinc- 
ture of  gum  kino,  &c.  The  injections  may  be  rendered 
more  aftringent  by  the  addition  of  a few  grains  of  alum, 
or  increafing  the  quantity  of  vitriol  as  far  as  the  parts 
are  able  to  bear  it. 

The  laft  remedy  which  we  fir  all  mention  in  this  cafe, 
is  the  cold  bath,  than  which  there  is  not  perhaps  a more 
powerful  bracer  in  the  whole  compafs  of  medicine,  ft 
ought  never  to  be  omitted  in  this  fpecies  of  gleet,  unlefs 
there  be  fomething  in  the  conftitution  of  the  patient 
which  renders  the  ufe  of  it  unfofe.  The  chief  objections 
to  the  ufe  of  the  cold  bath  are  a full  habit,  and  an  un- 
found flate  of  the  vifcera.  The  danger  from  the  former 
may  always  be  leffened,  if  not  removed,  by  purging 
and  hleeding  ; but  the  latter  is  an  infurmountable  ob- 
ftacle,  as  the  prefiure  of  the  water,  and  the  ftidden 
contraction  of  the  external  velfels,by  throwing  the  blood 
with  too  much  force  upon  the  internal  parts,  are  apt  to 
occafion  ruptures  of  the  veffels,  or  a flux  of  humours 
upon  the  difeafed  organs.  But  where  no  objection  of 
this  kind  prevails,  the  patient  ought  to  plunge  over  head 
in  water  every  morning  faffing,  for  three  or  four  weeks 
together.  He  fhould  not,  however,  flay  long  in  the 
water,  and  fhould  take  care  to  have  his  fkin  dried  as. 
foon  as  he  comes  out. 

The  regimen  proper  in  this  cafe  is  the  fame  as  was 
mentioned  in  the  laft  ftage  of  the  gonorrhoea  : the  diet 
muft  be  drying  and  aftringent,  and  the  drink  Spa,  Pyr- 
inont,  or  Briftol  waters,  with  which  a little  claret  or  red 
wine  may  fometimes  be  mixed.  Any  perfon  may  now 
afford  to  drink  thefe  waters,  as  they  can  be  every  where 

* The  Peruvian  bark  may  be  combined  with  other  aftringents,. 
and  prepared  in  the  following  mauner: 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark  bruifed  fix  drachms,  of  frefli  galls  bruifed 
two  drachms  ; boil  them  in  a pound  aud  a half  of  water  to  a 
pound  : to  the  {trained  liquor  add  three  ounces  of  the  fimple  tinc- 
ture of  the  bark.  A fmali  tea-ciip  full  of  this  may  be  taken  three 
times  a-day,  adding  t©  each  cup  fifteen  or  twenty  drops  of  the  acid 
«li*ir  ©f  vitriol. 

prepared! 
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prepared  at  altnoft  no  expence,  by  a mixture  of  common 
chalk  and  oil  of  vitriol. 

When  the  gleet  does  not  in  the  fmalleft  degree  yield 
to  thefe  medicines,  there  is  reafon  to  fufpefl:  that  it 
proceeds  from  ulcers.  In  this  cafe  recourfe  muff  be 
had  to  mercury,  and  fuch  medicines  as  tend  to  correct 
any  predominant  acrimony  with  which  the  juices  may- 
be affe&ed,  as  the  decoction  of  China,  farfaparilla,  faf- 
fafras,  or  the  like.  A 

Mr.  Fordyce  fays,  he  has  feen  many  obflinate  gleets, 
of  two,  three,  ox  four  year^  Handing,  effectually  cured 
by  a mercurial  inundtion,  when  almoft  every  other  me- 
dicine has  been  tried  in  vain.  Dr.  Chapman  feems  to 
be  of  the  fame  opinion ; but  fays,  he  has  always  found 
the  mercury  fucceed  bell  in  this  cafe  when  joined  with 
terebinthinate  and  other  agglutinating  medicines.  For 
■which  reafon  the  DoCtor  recommends  pills  made  of 
calomel  and  Venice  turpentine  * ; and  defires  that  their 
ufe  may  be  accompanied  with  a decodion  of  guaiacum 
or  farfaparilla  f. 

The  lafl  kind  of  remedy  which  we  {hall  mention  for 
the  cure  of  ulcers  in  the  urinary  paffage,  are  the  fuppu- 
rating  candles  or  bougies.  As  thefe  are  prepared  vari- 
ous ways,  and  are  generally  to  be  bought  ready  made, 
it  is  needlefs  to  fpend  time  in  enumerating  the  different 
ingredients  of  which  they  are  compofed,  or  teaching 
the  manner  of  preparing  them.  Before  a bougie  be 

introduced  into  the  urethra,  however,  it  fhould  be 

. / 

* Take  Venice  turpentine,  boiled  to  a fufficient  degree  of  hard- 
nefs,  half  an  ounce,  calomel  half  a drachm.  Let  thefe  be  mixed 
and  formed  into  fixty  pills,  of  which  five  or  fix  may  be  taken  night 
and  morning.  If,  during  the  ufe  of  thefe  pills,  the  mouth  fhould 
grow  fore,  or  the  breath  become  offenfive,  they  muft  be  difcontinued 
till  thefe  fympt.oms  difappear. 

f Obftinate  gleets  are  frequently  removed  by  the  internal  ufe  of 
cairtharides.  One  ounce  of  the  tin&ure  fhould  be  mixed  with  fevea 
ounces  of  the  camphorated  mixture,  of  which  a table-fpoonful  may 
be  taken  three  times  a-day  ; or,  a pill  compofed  of  one  grain  of  the 
powder  of  cantharides,  and  four  of  camphor,  may  be  taken  two  or 
three  times  a-day.  This  remedy'  ought  to  be  adminifteved  with 
caution,  and  laid  afide  on  the  firft  fenfation  of  pain  and  irritation  in 
aaakiug  water.  A.  P.  B. 
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fmeared  all  over  with  fweet  oil,  to  prevent  it  from 
Simulating  too  fuddenly.  ’ It  may  be  luffered  to  con- 
tinue in  from  one  to  feven  or  eight  hours,  according 
as  the  patient  can  bear  it.  Obflinate  ulcers  are  not 
only  often  healed,  but  tumours  and  (jxcrefcences  in  the 
urinary  paflages  taken  away,  and  an  obftruCtion  of  urine 
removed  by  means  of  bougies.  Obflinate  gleets  may., 
be  removed  by  the  ufe  of  bougies. 

OF  THE  SWELLED  TESTICLE. 

The  fwelled  teflicle  may  eijther  proceed  from  in- 
fection lately  contracted,  or  from  the  venereal  poil'on 
lurking  in  the  body ; the  latter  indeed  is  not  very 
common,  but  the  former  frequently  happens  both  in 
the  firft  and  fecond  ftages  of  a gonorrhoea  ; particularly 
when  the  running  is  unfeafonably  checked,  by  cold, 
hard  drinking,  Itrong  draltic  purges,  violent  exercife, 
the  too  early  ufe  of  aflringent  medicines,  or  the  like. 

In  the  inflammatory  ltage,  bleeding  is  neceflilrv, 
which  mult  be  repeated  according  to  the  urgency  of 
the  fympt.oms  *.  The  food  muft  be  light,  and  the 
drink  diluting.  High-feafoned  food,  fleflr,  wines,  and 
every  thing  of  a heating  nature,  are  to  be  avoided. 
Fomentations  are  of  Angular  fervice.  Poultices  of 
bread  and  milk,  foftened  with  frefli  butter  or  oil,  are 
likewife  very  proper,  and  ought  conltantly  to  be  ap- 
plied when  the  patient  is  in  bed ; when  he  is  up,  the 
teflicles  fhould  be  kept  warm,  and  fupported  by  a lul- 
peqfory,  which  may  eafily  be  contrived  in  fuch  a man- 
ner as  to  prevent  the  weight  of  the  teflicle  from  having 
any  efleCl. 

If  it  fhould  be  found  impraClicable  to  clear  the  tefli- 
cle by  the  cooling  regimen  now  pointed  out,  and  ex- 
tended according  to  circumftances,  it  will  be  neceflary 
to  lead  the  patient  through  fuch  a complete  antivenereal 
courfe  as  fhall  enfure  him  againft  any  future  uneafinefs. 

* I have  been  accu homed  for  fome  time  pah  to  apply  leeches 
to  inflamed  teflicles,  which  practice  has  always  been  followed  with 
the  moil  happy  effc&s. 

For 
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For  this  purpofe,  befides  rubbing  the  mercurial  oint- 
ment on  the  thighs  as  directed  in  the  gonorrhoea,  the 
patient  muft  be  confined  to  bed,  if  neceflary,  for  five 
or  fix  weeks,  fufpending  the  teflicle,  all  the  while, 
with  a bag  or  trufs,  and  plying  him  inwardly  with 
ftrong  decoctions  of  farfaparilla. 

When  thefe  means  do  not  fucceed,  and  there  is 
reafon  to  fufpect  a icrophulous  or  cancerous  habit, 
either  of  which  may  fupport  a fchirrous  induration, 
after  the  venereal  poifon  is  corrected,  the  parts  fhould 
be  fomented  daily  with  a decoction  of  hemlock,  the 
bruifed  leaves  of  which  may  likewife  be  added  to  the 
poultice?  and  the  extract  at  the  fame  time  taken  i^ 
wardly  *.  This  practice  is  ftrongly  recommended  by 
Dr.  Storck  in  fchirrous  and  cancerous  cafes ; and 
Mr.  Fordyce  affures  us,  that  by  this  method  he  has 
cured  difeafed  telticles  of  two  or  three  years  Handing, 
even  when  ulcerated,  and  when  the  fchirrus  had  begun 
to  be  affected  with  pricking  and  lancing  pains. 

OF  BUBOES. 

Venereal  buboes  are  hard  tumours  feated  in  the 
groin,  occafioned  by  the  venereal  poifon  lodged  in 
this  part  They  are  of  two  kinds ; viz.  fuch  as  pro- 
ceed from  a recent  infection,  and  fuch  as  accompany 
a confirmed  lues. 

The  cure  of  recent  buboes,  that  is,  fuch  as  appear 
foon  after  impure  coition,  may  be  firft  attempted  by 
difperfisn ; and,  if  that  fhould  not  fucceed,  by  fuppu- 
ration.  To  promote  the  difperfion  of  a bubo,  the  fame 
regimen  muft  be  obferved  as  was  directed  in  the  firft 
ftage  of  a gonorrhoea.  The  patient  muft  likewife  be 
bled,  and  take  fome  cooling  purges,  as  the  decottion 
of  tamarinds  and  fenna,  Glauber’s  faits,  and  the  like. 
If  by  this  courfe  the  fwelling  and  other  inflammatory 
fymptoms  abate,  we  may  fafely  proceed  to  the  ufe  of 

* The  extract  of  hemlock  may  be  made  into  pills,  taken  in 
tae  manner  directed  under  the  article  Cancer. 
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mercury,  which  mud  be  continued  till  the  venereal 
virus  is  quite  fubdued  *. 

But  if  the  bubo  fhould,  from  the  beginning,  be  at- 
tended with  great  heat,  pain,  and  pulfation,  it  will  be 
proper  to  promote  its  fuppuration.  For  this  purpofe 
the  patient  may  be  allowed  to  ufe  his  ordinary  diet,  and 
to  take  now  and  then  a glafs  of  wine.  Emollient  ca- 
taplafms,  confiding  of  bread  and  milk  foftened  with 
oil  or  frefh  butter,  may  be  applied  to  the  part ; and,  in 
cold  conflitutions,  where  the  tumour  advances  flowly, 
white  lily-roots  boiled,  or  iliced  onions  raw,  and  a 
fufficient  quantity  of  yellow  bafilicon,  may  be  added  to 
the  poultice. 

When  the  tumour  is  ripe,  which  may  be  known  by 
its 'Conical  figure,  thefoftnefs  of  the  fkin,  and  a fluftua- 
tion  of  matter  plainly  to  be  felt  under  the  finger,  it 
may  be  opened  either  by  a cauflic  or  a lancet,  and 
afterwards  dreffed  with  digefiive  ointment  f. 

It  fometimes  however  happens,  that  buboes  can  nei- 
ther be  difperfed  nor  brought  to  a fuppuration,  but 
remain  hard  indolent  tumours.  In  this  cafe  the  in- 
durated glands  mud  be  confumed  by  caudic  ; if  they 
fhould  become  fchirrous,  they  mud  be  didolved  by 
the  application  of  hemlock,  both  externally  and  inter., 
nally,  as  directed  in  the  fchirrous  tedicle. 

OF  CHANCRES. 

Chancres  are  fuperficial,  callous,  eating  ulcers  ; 
which  may  happen  either  with  or  without  a gonor- 
rhoea. They  are  commonly  feated  about  the  glans, 
and  make  their  appearance  in  the  following  manner ; 
Fil'd  a little  red  pimple  arifes,  which  foon  becomes 

* For  the  difperfion  of  a bubo,  a number  of  leeches  applied  to 
the  part  alTefted  wi  1 be  found  equally  efficacious  as  in  the  inflamed 
tefticle. 

y A buboe  fhould  never  be  opened  with  any  cutting  inurnment 
vffiile  a perfon  is  taking  mercury,  which  difpofes  every  wound  t.Q 
ulcerate  and  fpread.  Indeed,  it  is  the  preferable  practice  to  permit 
buboe6  to  break  of  thejnfelves.  A-  P.  B. 

pointed, 
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pointed  at  top,  and  is  filled  with  a whitifn  matter  in- 
clining to  yellow.  This  pimple  is  hot,  and  itches  ge- 
nerally before  it  breaks ; afterwards  it  degenerates  into 
an  obflinate  ulcer,  the  bottom  of  which  is  ufually  co- 
vered with  a vifcid  mucus,  and  whofe  edges  gradually 
become  hard  and  callous.  Sometimes  the  firft  appear- 
ance refembles  a fimple  excoriation  of  the  cuticle ; 
which,  however,  if  the  caufe  be  venereal,  foon  becomes 
a true  chancre, 

A chancre  is  fometimes  a primary  affeftion,  but  it  is 
much  oftener  fymptomatfc,  and  is  the  mark  of  a con- 
firmed lues.  Primary  chancres  difcover  themfelves 
foon  after  impure  coition,  and  are  generally  feated  in 
parts  covered  with  a thin  cuticle,- as  the  lips,  the  nip- 
ples of  women,  the  glam  penis  of  men,  &c,  * 

When  a chancre  appears  foon  after  impure  coition, 
its  treatment  is  nearly  fimilar  to  that  of  the  virulent 
gonorrhoea.  The  patient  muff  obferve  the  cooling  re- 
gimen, lofe  a little  blood,  and  take  fome  gentle  dofes 
of  falts  and  manna.  The  parts  affected  ought  fre- 
quently to  be  bathed,  or  rather  foaked,  in  warm  milk 
and  water,  and,  if  the  inflammation  be  great,  an  emol- 
lient poultice  or  cataplafm  may  be. applied  to  them. 
This  courfe  will,  in  moft  cafes,  be  fufficient  to  abate 
the  inflammation,  and  prepare  the  patient  for  the  ufe  of 
mercury. 

Symptomatic  chancres  are  commonly  accompanied 
with  ulcers  in  the  throat,  noHurnal  pains,  fcabby  erup- 
tions about  the  roots  of  the  hair,  and  other  fymptoms 
of  a confirmed  lues.  Though  they  may  be  feated  in 
any  of  tne  parts  mentioned  above,  they  commonly  ap-  * 
pear  upon  the  private  parts,  or  the  infide  of  the  thigh. 

I hey  are  alfo  lefs  painlul,  but  frequently  much  larger 


* When  venereal  ulcers  are  feated  in  the  lips,  the  infeftion  may 
be  communicated  by  killing.  I have  feen  very  obftinate  venereal 
tslcers  in  the  lips,  which  I have  all  the  reafon  in  the  world  to  believe 
were  communicated  in  this  manner. 


Nurfes  ought  to  beware  of  fuckling  infeaed  children,  or  having 
* e!r  re  . s drawn  by  perfons  tainted  with  the  venereal  difeale. 
1 his  caution  is  peculiarly  necelfary  for  nurfes  who  refide  in  the 
'aeigubourhood  of  great  towns. 
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and  harder  than  primary  chancres.  As  their  cure  in  lift, 
depend  upon  that  of  the  pox,  of  which  they  are  Only  a 
fymptom,  we  lhall  take  no  further  notice  of  them,  till 
We  come  to  treat  of  a confirmed  lues  *. 

Thus  we  have  related  moft  of  the  fymptoms  which 
accompany  or  fucceed  a violent  gonorrhoea,  and  haVe 
alfo  given  a (hort  view  of  their  proper  treatment ; there 
are,  however,  feveral  others  which  fometimes  attend 
this  difeafe,  as  a Jbrcingilry  or  obftru&ioti  of  urine,  a 
phymo/ts , paraphymofis , Ac. 

A flrangtiry  may  be  ocCafioned  either  by  a fpafmo- 
dic  conftriclion,  or  an  inflaprmatiort  of  the  urethra  and 
parts  about  the  neck  of  the  bladder.  In  the  former 
cafe  the  patient  begins  to  void  his  urine  with  tolerable 
eafe  ; ,buts  as  loon  as  it  touches  the  galled  or  inflamed 
urethra,  a fudden  conftriblion  takes  place,  and  the 
tirine  is  voided  by  fpirts,  fometimes  by  drops  only. 
When  the  ftrangury  is  owing  to  an  inflammation  about 
the  neck  of  the  bladder,  there  is  a conftant  heat  and 
uneafinefs  of  the  part,  a perpetual  delire  to  make 
water,  while  the  patient  can  only  render  a few  drops, 
and  a troublefome  tenejmus , or  conftant  inclination  to 
go  to  ftool. 

When  the  ftrangury  is  owing  to  fpahn,  fuch  medi- 
cines as  tend  to  dilute  and  blunt  the  falts  of  the  urine 
will  be  proper.  For  this  purpofe,  befldes  the  common 
diluting  liquors,  foft  and  cooling  emulfions,  fweetened 
with  the  fyrup  of  poppies,  may  be  ufed.  Should  thefe 
not  have  the  defired  effect,  bleeding  and  emollient  fo- 
mentations  will  be  neceflary. 

When  the  complaint  is  evidently  owing  to  an  inflam- 
mation about  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  bleeding  muft  be 
rtlore  liberally  performed,  and  repeated  according  to  the 
urgency  of  the  fymptoms.  After  bleeding,  if  the  ftran- 
gury. ft  ill  continues,  foft  clyfters,  with  a proper  quantity 

* X have  found  it  anfvver  extremely  well  to  fprinkle  chancres 
twice  a-daV  wit'  calomel.  This  will  often  perform  a cure  without 
anv  other  application  whatever.  If  the  chancres  are  upon  the  glans, 
they  may  be  wafhed  with  milk  and  water  a little  warm,  and  after- 
wards the  calomel  may  be  applied  as  above. 

or 
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of  laudanum  in  them,  may  be  adminiftered,  and  emol- 
lient fomentations  -applied  to  the  region  of  the  bladder. 
At  the  fame  time,  the  patient  may  take  every  four  hours 
a tea-cupful  of  barley-water,  to  an  Englifh  pint  of 
which  fix  ounces  of  the  fyrup  of  marfti-mallows,  four 
ounces  of  the  oil  of  fweet-almonds,  and  half  an  ounce 
of  nitre,  may  be  added.  . If  thefe  remedies  fhould  not 
relieve  the  complaint,  and  a total  fuppreflion  of  urine 
fhould  come  on,  bleeding  mull  be  repeated,  and  the 
patient  fet  in  a warm  bath  up  to  the  middle.  It  will  be 
proper  in  this  cafe  to  difcontinue  the  diuretics,  arid  to 
draw  oft'  the  water  with  a catheter  ; but  as  the  patient  is 
feldom  able  to  bear  its  being  introduced,  we  would 
•rather  recommend  the  ufe  of  mild  bougies.  Thefe 
often  lubricate  the  pafiage,  and  greatly  facilitate  the 
difcharge  of  urine.  Whenever  they  begin  to  ftimulate 
or  give  any  uneaftnefs,  they  may  be  withdrawn  *. 

The  phymofis  is  luch  a conftridion  of  the  prepuce 
over  the  glans,  as  hinders  it  from  being  drawn  back- 
wards ; the  pamphymojis , on  the  contrary,  isfuch  a con- 
ftriftion  of  the  prepuce  behind  the  glans,  as  hinders  it 
from  being  brought  forward. 

The  treatment  of  thefe  fymptoms  is  fo  nearly  the 
fame  with  that  of  the  virulent  gonorrhoea,  that  we  have 
no  occafion  to  enlarge  upon  it.  In  general,  bleeding, 
purging,  poultices,  and  emollient  fomentations,  are 
lufficient.  Should  thefe,  however,  fail  of  removing 
the  ftri^ure,  and  the  parts  be  threatened  with  a morti- 
fication,. twenty  or  thirty  grains  of  ipecacuanha,  and 
one  grain  of  emetic  tartar  may  be  given  for  a vomit, 
and  may  be  worked  off  with  warm  water  or  thin  gruel. 

It  fometimes  happens,  that,  in  fpite  of  all  endeavours 
to  the  contrary,  the  inflammation  goes  on,  and  fymp- 
toms  of  a beginning  mortification  appear.  When  this 
is  the  cafe,  the  prepuce  niuft  be  fcarified  with  a lancet, 
and,  if  neceftary,  divided,  in  order  to  prevent  a ftran- 
gulation,  and  fet  the  imprifoned  glans  at  liberty.  Wc 

An  ounce  of  manna  dilfolved  in  a pint  of  whey,  may  be  occa- 
sionally adminiftered  with  great  advantage  in  fuppreffion  of  urine. 

A.  P.  B. 
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ill  all  not  defcribe  the  manner  of  performing  this  ope- 
ration, as  it  ought  always  to  be  done  by  a furgeoh. 
When  a mortification  has  actually  taken  place,  it  will 
be  necqffary,  befides  performing  the  above  operations, 
to  foment  the  parts  frequently  with  clothes  wrung  out 
of  a ftrong  decodtion  of  camomile  flowers  and  bark, 
and  to  give  the  patient  a drachm  of  the  bark  in  powder 
every  two  or  three  hours. 

With  regard  to  the  priapifm , chordee , and  other 
diflortions  of  the  penis , their  treatment  is  no  way  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  gonorrhoea.  When  they  prove 
very  troubiefome,  the  patient  may  take  a few  drops  of 
laudanum  at  night,  efpecially  after  the  operation  of  a 
purgative  through  the  day. 

OF  A CONFIRMED  LUES. 

We  have  hitherto  treated  of  thofe  affections  in  which 
the  venereal  poifon  is  fuppofed  to  be  confined  chiefly  to 
the  particular  part  by  which  it  was  received,  and  fhall 
next  take  a view  of  the  lues  in  its  confirmed  flate  ; that 
is,  when  the  poifon  is  actually  received  into  the  blood, 
and,  circulating  with  it  through  every  part  of  the  body, 
mixes  with  the  feveral  fecretions,  and  renders  the  whole 
habit  tainted. 

The  fymptoms  of  a confirmed  lues  are,  buboes  in  the 
groin,  pains  of  the  head  and  joints,  which  are  pecu- 
liarly troubiefome  in  the  night,  or  when  the  patient  is 
warm  in  bed  ; fcabs  and  fcurfs  in  various  parts  of  the 
body,  efpecially  on  the  head,  of  a yellowifh  colour, 
refembling  a honeycomb  ; corroding  ulcers  in  variou.s 
parts  of  the  body,  which  generally  begin  about  the 
throat,  from  whence  they  creep  gradually.,  by  the  pa- 
late, towards  the  cartilage  of  the  nofe,  which  they  de- 
ftroy ; excrefcences  or  exoflofes  arife  in  the  middle  of 
the  bones,  and  their  fpungy  ends  become  brittle,  and 
break  upon  the  leafl  accident ; at  other  times  they  are 
foft,  and  bend  like  wax  j the  conglobate  glands  become 
hard  and  callous,  and  form  in  the  neck,  armpits,  groin, 
and  mefentery,  hard  moveable  tumours,  like  the  king’s 
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<ml ; tumours  of  different  kinds  are  likewife  formed 
in  the  lymphatic  veflels,  tendons,  ligaments,  and  nerves, 
as  the  gummata , ganglia , nodes,  tophs , &c.  ; the  eyes 
are  affedted  with  itching,  pain,  rednefs,  and  fometimes 
with  total  blindnefs,  and  the  ears  with  a flinging  noife, 
pain,  and  deafneft,  whilft  their  internal  fubftance  is 
exulcerated  and  rendered  carious ; at  length  all  the 
animal,  vital,  and  natural  fun&ions  are  depraved  ; the 
face  becomes  pale  and  livid ; the  body  emaciated  and 
unfit  for  motion,  and  the  miferable  patient  falls  into  an 
atrophy  or  wafting  confumption. 

Women  have  fymptoms  peculiar  to  the  fex  ; as 
cancers  of  the  breaft ; a fuppreflion  or  overflowing  of 
the  menfes  ; the  whites  j hyfteric  affedtions ; an  in- 
flammation, abfcefs,  fchirrus,  gangrene,  cancer,  or 
ulcer  of  the  womb  ; they  are  generally  either  barren  or 
fubjedt  to  abortion  ; or,  if  they  bring  children  into  the 
world,  they  have  an  univerlal  eryfipelas,  are  half  rot- 
ten, and  covered  with  ulcers. 

Such  is  the  catalogue  of  fymptoms  attending  this 
dreadful  difeafe  in  its  confirmed  ftate.  Indeed,  they 
are  feldom  all  to  be  met  with  in 'the  fame  oerfon,  or  at 
the  fame  time ; fo  many  of  them,  however,  are  gene- 
rally prefeni  as  are  fufficient  to  alarm  the  patient ; and 
if  he  has  reafon  to  fufpedt  the  infection  is  lurking  in  his 
body,  he  ought  immediately  to  fet  about  the  expulfion 
of  it,  otherwife  t^e  moft  tragical  confequences  will 
enfue. 

The  only  certain  remedy  hitherto  known  in  Europe, 
for  the  cure  of  this  difeafe,  is  mercury,  which  may  be 
ufed  in  a great  variety  of  forms,  with  nearly  the  fame 
Tuccefs  *.  Some  time  ago  it  was  reckoned  impoflible 
to  cure  a confirmed  lues  without  a Salivation.  This 
method  is  now,  however,  pretty  generally  laid  afide, 
anu  mercury  is  found  to  be  as  efficacious,  or  rather 
more  fo,  in  expelling  the  venereal  poifon,  when  ad- 

* preparations  which  I now  chiefly  ufe,  in  the  confirmed 
lues,  are  calomel  <mci  calcined  mercury. 
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minifteretl  in  fuch  a manner  as  not  to  run  off  by  the 
falivary  glands. 

Though  many  are  of  opinion,  that  the  mercurial 
ointment  is  as  efficacious  as  any  other  preparation  of 
that  mineral ; yet  experience  has  taught  me  to  think 
otherwife.  I have  often  feen  the  molt  obftinate  vene- 
real cafes,  where  great  quantities  of  mercurial  oint- 
ment had  been  uled  in  vain,  yield  to  the  faline  prepa- 
rations of  mercury.  Noram  1 lingular  in  this. opinion. 
Mr.  Clare,  an  eminent  furgeon  of  this  city,  allures  me, 
that  for  fame  time  paft  he  has  employed  in  venereal 
cafes  a faline  preparation  of  mercury  with  molt  happy 
fuccefs.  This  preparation,  rubbed  with  a fufficient 
quantity  of  any  mild-powder,  he  applies,  in  fmr.ll  por- 
tions, to  the  tongue,  where,  with  a gentle  degree  of 
fridtion,  it  is  immediately  abforbed,  and  produces  its 
fpll  effedl  upon  the  fyltem,  without  doing  the  lealt  in- 
jury to  the  Itomach  or  bowels  ; a matter  of  the  greateft 
importance  in  the  application  of  this  moll  active  and 
powerful  remedy. 

It  is  impollible  to  afcertain  either  the  exadl  quantity 
of  medicines  that  mull  be  taken,  or  the  time  they  ought 
to  be  continued,  in  order  to  perform  a cure.  Thefe 
will  ever  vary  according  to  the  conllitution  of  the 
patient,  the  leafon  of  the  year,  the  degree  of  infection, 
the  time  it  has  lodged  in  the  body,  Ac.  But  though  it 
is  difficult,  as  Altruc  obferves,  to  determine  a priori , 
what  quantity  of  mercury  will,  in  the  whole,  be  ne- 
ceffary  to  cure  this  diftemp'er  completely  ; yet  it  may 
be  judged  of  a po/ieriori , from  the  abatement  and 
ceafing  of  the  fymptoms.  The  fame  author  adds,  that 
■commonly  not  Ids  than  two  ounces  of  the  ftrong  mer- 
curial ointment  is  fufficient,  and  not  more  than  three  or 
four  ounces  neceffary. 

The  only  chemical  preparation  of  mercury  which  we 
ffiall  take  notice  of,  is  the  corrofive  fublimate.  This 
was  fame  time  ago  brought  into  ufe  for  the  venei  eal 
■difeafe  in  Germany,  by  the  illuftrious  Baron  Van 

Swieten : and  was  Yoon  after  introduced  into  Britain 

by 
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by  the  learned  Sir  John  Pringle,  at  that  time  phyfician 
to  the  army.  The  method  of  giving  it  is  as  follows : 
One  grain  of  corrofive  fublimate  is  diflolved  in  two 
ounces  of  French  brandy  or  malt  fpirits ; and  of  this 
folution,  an  ordinary  table-lpoonful,  or  the  quantity 
of  half  an  ounce,  is  to  be  taken  twice  a day,  and  to 
be  continued  as  long  as  any  fymptoms  of  the  diforder 
remain.  To  thole  whofe  (to mac h cannot  bear  the 
folution,  the  fublimate  may  be  given  in  form  of , a 
pill  *. 

Several  roots,  woods,  and  barks,  have  been  recom- 
mended for  curing  the  venereal  clifeafe  ; but  norm  of 
them  have  been  found,  upon  experience,  to  anfwer  the 
high  encomiums  which  had  been  bellowed  upon  them. 
Though  no  one  of  thefe  is  to  be  depended  upon  alone. 
Vet,  when  joined  with  mercury,  fome  of  them  are 
found  to  be  very  beneficial  in  promoting  a cure,  One 
of  the  bed  we  know  yet  is  farfaparilla,  which  may 
be  prepared  and  taken  according  to  the  directions  in 
the  Appendix  f- 

The  mezereon-root  is  likewife  found  to  be  a power- 
ful  afliltant  to  the  fublimate,  or  any  other  mercurial. 
It  may  either  be  ufed  along  with  the  farfaparilla,  as 
directed  in  the  Appendix,  or  by  itfelf.  Thofe  who 
choofe  to  ufe  the  mezereon  by  itfelf,  may  boil  an  ounce 
of  the  frelh  bark,  taken  frpm  the  root,  in  twelve 
Englifli  pints  of  water  to  eight,  adding  towards  the  end 
an  ounge  of  liquorice.  The  dofe  of  this  is  the  fame  as 
of  the  decoction  of  farfaparilla  J. 

We 

*.  The  fublimate  may  be  given  in  di Hilled  water,  or  any  other 
liquid  that  the  patient  choofes.  I commonly  order  ten  grains  to  he 
diflolved  in  an  ounce  of  the  fpirit  of  wine,  for  the  conveniency  of 
carriage,  and  let  the  patient  take  twenty  or  thirty  drops  of  it  night 
and  morning,  in  half  a glafs  of  brandy  or  other  fpirits. 

t bee  Appendix,  DecoB'ion  of  Sarjaparillq. 

t ^lcre  *s  5°°d  reafon  to  believe,  that  for  fome  time  after  the 
venereal  difeafe  was  known  in  Europe,  and  before  the  virtues  of 
piercurj  as  an  antidote  to  it  were  difcovered,  it  was  efledfually  cured 
by  the  ufe  of  a ftrong  deco&ion  of  guaiacum.  So  highly  were  the 
virtues  or  that  wood  then  eiteemed  as  a remedy  for  tl.c  venereal 
ddeale,  that  it  tvas  fomflipies  fold  for  its  weight  in  gold.  I have 

myklf 
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W e have  been  told,  that  the  natives  of  America  curt 
the  venereal  difeafe,  in  every  ftage,  by  a deco&ion  of 
the  root  of  a plant  called  the  Lobelia.  It  is  ufed  either 
Irefh  or  dried ; but  we  have  no  certain  accounts  with 
regard  to  the  proportion.  Sometimes  they  mix  other 
roots  with  it,  as  thofe  of  the  ranunculus,  the  ceano- 
thus,  &c.  ; but  whether  thefe  are  defigned  to  difguife 
or  aflill  it,  is  doubtful.  The  patient  takes  a large 
draught  of  the  decoaion  early  in  the  morning,  and 
continues  to  ufe  it  (or  his  ordinary  drink  through  the 
day  *. 

Many  other  roots  and  woods  might  be  mentioned 
which  have  been  extolled  for  curing  the  venereal  difeafe, 
.as  the  china-root,  the  roots  of  foap-wort,  burdock,  &c. 
as  alfo  the  wood  of  guaiacum  and  faffafras ; but  as  none 
of  thefe  have  been  found  to  poflefs  virtues  fuperior  to 
thofe  already  mentioned,  we  fha.ll,  for  the  fake  of  bre- 
vity, pafs  them  over,  and  fhall  conclude  our  obferva- 
tions  on  this  difeafe,  with  a few  general  remarks  con- 


myfelf  witneffed  furprifing  effects  from  the  (Irong  decoftion  of 
guaiacum,  when  duly  perfifted  in,  and  accompanied  with  an  appro- 
priate regimen,  which  formed  an  effential  part  of  the  antient  mode  of 
cure,  in  various  anomalous  venereal  fymptoms,  efpecially  fuch  as 
are  found  to  occur  in  warm  climates,  where  the  powers  of  mercury 
are  frequently  found  inadequate  to  fubdue  this  difeafe.  A.  P.  B. 

* Though  we  are  {till  very  much  in  the  dark  with  regard  to  the 
method  of  curing  this  difeafe  among  the  natives  of  America,  yet 
it  is  generally  -affirmed  that  they  do  cure  it  with  fpeed,  fafety,  and 
fuccefs,  and  that  withoqt  the  lead  knowledge  of  mercury.  Hence 
it  becomes  an  object  of  confiderable  importance  to  difcover  tneir 
method  of  cure.  This  might  furely  be  done  by  making  trials  of 
the  various  plants  which  are  found  in  thofe  parts,  and  particularly 
of  fuch  as  the  natives  are  known  to  make  ufe  of.  All  people  in  a 
rude  date  take  their  medicines  chiefly  from  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
and  are  often  poffeded  of  valuable  fecrets  with  regard  to  the  vir- 
tues of  plants,  of  which  more  enlightened  nations  are  ignorant. 
Indeed,  we  make  no  doubt  but  fome  plants  of  our  own  growth, 
were  proper  pains  taken  to  difcover  them,  would  be  found  a3 
efficacious  in  curing  the  venereal  dileafe  as  thofe  of  America.  It 
mud,  however,  be  remembered,  that  what  will  cure  the  venereal 
difeafe  in  one  country,  will  not  always  bo  found  to  have  equal  fuc- 
cefs in  another. 
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cerning  the  proper  management  of  the  patient,  and  the 
nature  of  the  infection. 

/ 

GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

The  condition  of  the  patient  ought  always  to  beconii- 
dered  previous  to  his  entering  upon  a courfe  of  mercury 
in  any  form.  It  would  be  equally  rafh  and  dangerous 
to  adminifter  mercury  to  a perfon  labouring-  under  any 
violent  acute  difeafe,  as  a putrid  fever,  pleurify,  peri- 
pneumony,  or  the  like.  It  would  likewife  be  dangerous 
in  fome  chronic  cafes ; as  a flow  hectic  fever,  or  the 
lad  ftage  of  a confumption.  Sometimes,  however,  thefe 
difeafes  proceed  from  a confirmed  lues ; in  which  cafe  it 
will  be  neceflary  to  give  mercury.  In  chronic  difeafes 
of  a lefs  dangerous  nature,  as  the  afthma,  the  gravel, 
and  fuch  like,  mercury,  if  neceflary,  may  be  fafely  ad- 
miniflered.  If  the  patient’s  ftrength  has  been  greatly 
exhaufted  by  ficknels,  labour,  abftinence,  or  any  other 
caufe,  the  ufe  of  mercury  muft  be  pollponed,  till  by 
time,  reft,  and  a nourifhing  diet,  it  can  be  fufficiently 
reftored. 

Mercury  ought  not  to  be  adminiflered  to  women 
during  the  menftrual  flux,  or  when  the  period  is  near 
at  hand.  Neither  Ihould  it  be  given  in  the  laft  ftage  of 
pregnancy.  If,  however,  the  woman  be  not  near  the 
time  of  her  delivery,  and  circumftances  render  it  necef- 
fary,  mercury ’may  be 'given,  but  in  fmaller  dofes,  and 
at  greater  intervals  than  ufual ; with  thefe  precautions, 
both  the  mother  and  child  may  be  cured  «at  the  fame 
time;  if  not,  the  diforder  will  at  leaft  be  kept  from  grow- 
ing worfe,  till  the  woman  be  brought  to  bed,  and  fuffi- 
ciently recovered,  when  a more  effectual  method  may  be 
purfued,  which,  if  ffie  fuckhs  her  child,  will  in  all  pro- 
bability be  fufficient  for  the  cure  of  both. 

Mercury  ought  always  to  be  adminiflered  to  infants 
with  the  greatefl  caution.  Their  tender  condition  unfits 
them  for  fupporting  a falivation,  and  makes  it  neceflary 
to  adminifter  even  the  mildeft  preparations  of  mercury 
to  them  with  a fparing  hand.  A flmilar  conduct  is  re- 
commended 
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commended  in  the  treatment  of  old  perfons,  who  have 
the  misfottune  to  labour  under  a confirmed  lues.  No 
doubt  the  infirmities  of  age  muff  render  people  lefs 
able  to  undergo  the  fatigues  of  a falivation  ; but  this, 
as  was  formerly  obferved,  is  never  neceffary  ; befides, 
we  have  generally  found  that  mercury  had  much  lefs 
efteft  upon  very  old  perfons,  than  on  thofe  who  were 
younger. 

Hyfleric  and  hypochondriac  perfons,  and  fuch  as  are 
fubjeft  to  an  habitual  diarrhoea  or  dyfentery,  or  to  fre- 
quent and  violent  attacks  of  the  epilepfy,  or  who  are 
afilifted  with  the  fcrophula  or  the  fcurvy,  ought  to  be 
cautious  in  the  ufe  of  mercury.  Where  any  one  of  thefe 
diforders  prevails,  it  ought  either,  if  poflible,  to  be  cured, 
or  at  lead  palliated,  before  the  patient  enters  upon  a 
courfe  of  mercury.  When  this  cannot  be  done,  the 
mercury  muff  be  adminidered  in  fmaller  dofes,  and  at 
longer  intervals  than  ufual. 

The  mod  proper  feafons  for  entering  upon  a courfe 
of  mercury,  are  the  fpring  and  autumn,  when  the  air  is 
of  a moderate  warmth.  If  the  circum dances  of  the  cafe, 
however,  will  not  admit  of  delay,  we  mud  not  defer  the 
cure  on  account  of  the  feafon,  but  mud  adminider  the 
mercury  ; taking  care,  at  the  fame  time,  to  keep  the 
patient’s  chamber  warmer  or  cooler,  according, as  the 
feafon  of  the  year  requires. 

The  next  thing  to  be  eonfidered.  is  the  preparation 
neceliary  to  be  obferved  before  we  proceed  to  admi- 
nider a courfe  of  mercury.  Some  lay  great  drefs  upon 
this  circumstance,  obferving,  that  by  previoufiy  relaxing 
the  veflels,  and  cor  reft  ing  any  diforder  which  may  hap- 
pen to  prevail  in  the  blood,  not  only  the  mercury  will 
be  difpofed  to  aft  more  kindly,  but  many  other  incon- 
veniencies  will  be  prevented. 

We  have  already  recommended  bleeding  and  gentle 
purges,  previous  to  the  adminidration  or  mercury,  and 
ihali  oiily  now  add,  that  thefe  are  always  to  be  repeated 
according  to  the  age,  drength,  conditution,  and  other 
circumdances  of  the  patient.  Afterwards,  if  it  can  be 
conveniently  done,  the  patient  ought  to  bathe  once  or 

twice 
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twice  a- clay,  for  a few  days,  in  luke-warm  water.  His 
diet,  in  the  mean  time,  mull  be  light,  moift,  and  cool- 
ing. Wine,  and  all  heating  liquors,  alfo  violent  bodily 
exercife,  and  all  great  exertions  of  the  mind,  are  care- 
fully to  be  avoided. 

A proper  regimen  is  like  wife  to  be  cbferved  by  fucli 
as  are  under  a courfe  of  mercury.  Inattention  to  this 

J 

not  only  endangers  the  patient’s  life,  but  often  alfo  dis- 
appoints him  of  a cure.  A much  Smaller  quantity  of 
mercury  will  be  fufficient  for  the  cure  of  a perfon  who 
lives  low,  keeps  warm,  and  avoids  all  manner  of  excefs, 
than  of  one  who  cannot  endure  to  put  the  fm  all  eft  re- 
ftraint  upon  his  appetites  : indeed,  it  but  rarely  happens 
that  fuch  are  thoroughly  cured. 

There  is  hardly  any  thing  of  more  importance,  either 
for  preventing  or  removing  venereal  infection,  than  ciean- 
linefs.  Bv  an  early  attention  to  this,  the  infection  midhc 
often  be  prevented  from  entering  the  body  ; and,  where 
it  has  already  taken  place,  its  effe&s  may  be  greatly  miti- 
gated. Ihe  moment  any  perfon  has  reafon  to  fufpeft 
that  he  has  received  the  infeftion,  he  ought  to  wafh  the 
parts  with  water  and  fpirits,  fweet  oil,  or  milk  and 
water ; a fmall  quantity  of  the  laft  may  likewife  be  in- 
jected up  the  urethra,  if  it  can  be  conveniently  done- 
Whether  this  difeafe  at  Erfl  took  its  rife  from  dirtinefs, 
is  hard  to  fay  ; but  wherever  that  prevails,  the  infection, 
is  found  in  its  greateft  degree  of  virulence,  which  gives 
ground  to  believe  that  h drift  attention  to  cleanlinefs 
would  go  far  towards  extirpating  it  altogether  *. 

When. 

* I have  not  only  often  feen  a recent  infection  carried  off  in  a 
fev/  days  by  means  of  cleanlinefs,  viz.  bathing*,  fomentations,  in- 
jections,  ivc.  but  have  likeU'ife  found  it  ©f  the  greateft  advantage- 
in  the  more  advanced  ftages  of  the  difeafe.  Of  this  I had  lately^ 
'*"0  temaikable  inftance  in  a man  whofe  penis  was  al  mo  ft  wholly 
confumed  by  venereal  ulcers  ; the  matter  had  been  allowed  to> 
continue  on  the  fores,  without  any  care  having  been  taken  to  clean, 
.them,  till,  notwith Handing  the  ille  of  mercury  apd  other  medi- 
cines, it  had  produced  the  effefts  above  mentioned.  I ordered 
warm  milk  and  water  to  be  inje&ed  three  or  four  times  a-day  into 
T the  r,u,10us  ulcefs>  hi  order  to  walh  out  the  matter  ; after  which 
they  were  fluffed  with  dry  lint  to  abforb  the  frefh  matter  as  it  wa« 
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When  the  venereal  difeafe  has  been  negledted,  or  im- 
properly treated,  it  often  becomes  a diforder  of  the 
habit.  In  this  cafe,  the  cure  inuft  be  attempted  by  refto- 
ratives,  as  a milk  diet,  the  deco&ion  of  larfaparilla,  and 
fuch  like,  to  which  mercury  may  be  occafionally  added. 
It  is  a common  practice  in  North  Britain  to  fend  fuch 
patients  to  drink  goat-whey.  This  is  a very  proper 
plan,  provided  the  infection  has  been  totally  eradicated 
beforehand ; but  when  that  is  not  the  cafe,  and  the  patient 
trulls  to  the  whey  for  fmifhing  his  cure,  he  will  often  be 
difanpointed.  I have  frequently  known  the  difeafe  re- 
turn with  all  its  virulence  after  a courfe  of  goat-whey, 
even  whefi  that  ceurie  had  been  thought  quite  fufficient 
for  completing  the  cure. 

One  of  the  moll  unfortunate  circumdances  attending 
patients  in  this  difeafe,  is  the  neceffity  they  are  often  laid 
under  of  hurrying  the  cure.  This  induces  them  to  take 
medicine  too  faff,  and  to  leave  it  off  too  foon.  A few 
grains  more  of  medicine,  or  a few  days  longer  confine- 
ment, would  often  be  fufficient  to  perfect  the  cure  ; 
whereas,  by  negledt  of  ihefe,  a final]  degree  of  virulence 
is  hill  left  in, the  fyfhm.  which  gradually  vitiates,  and 
at  length  contaminates  the  whole  mafs.  To  avoid  this, 
we  would  advife,  that  the  patient  ffiould  never  leave  off- 
taking  medicine  immediately  upon  the  difappearing  of 
the  fymptoms,  but  continue  it  for  fome  time  after,  gra- 


generated.  The  patient  at  the  fame  time  took  every  day  half  a 
grain  of  the  corroiive  fubhmate  of  mercury,  diffolved  in  an  ounce  ot 
brandy,  and  drank  an  Englifh  quart  of  the  decodion  of  farfapa- 
rilla  By  this  treatment,  in  about  fix  weeks,  he  was  perfedly 
cured  and,  what  was  very  remarkable,  a part  of  the  penis  was 
actually  regenerated.  ’ 

Dodor  Gilchrift  has  given  an  account  of  a fpecies  of  the  lues 
'u.merea  which  prevails  in  the  weft  of  Scotland,  to  which  the  na- 
t ves  give  the  name  of  Sibbins  or  SI  wins.  I he  Dodor  obferves, 
that  the  fpreadrng  of  this  difeafe  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  negled  ot 
cleanlinefs,  and  feems  to  think,  that  by  due  attention  to  this  vutue, 
it  might  be  extirpated.  The  treatment  of  this  difeafe  is  iimilar  to 
that  of  a confirmed  lues  or  pox.  The  yaws,  a difeafe  which  is  now 
very  common  both  in  America  and  the  Weft  India  iflands,  may  alio 
be  cured  in  the  fame  manner. 

dually 
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dually  leflening  the  quantity, till  there  is  fufficient  ground 
to  believe  that  the  difeafe  is  entirely  eradicated. 

It  is  not  only  difficult,  but  abfolutely  impoffible,  to 
afcertain  the  exad  degree  of  virulence  that  may  attend 
the  difeafe ; for  which  reafon  it  will  always  be  a much 
fafer  rule  to  continue  the  ufe  of  medicine  too  long,  than 
to  leave  it  off  too  foon.  This  feems  to  be  the  leading 
maxim  of  a modern  praditioner  of  ibme  note  for  the 
venereal  difeafe,  who  always  orders  his  patient  to  per- 
form a quarantine  of  at  leaft  forty  days,  during  which 
time  he  takes  forty  bottles  of,  I fuppofe,  a ftrong  de- 
codion  of  farfaparilla,  or  fome  other  anti  venereal  fim* 
pie.  Whoever  takes  this  method,  and  adds  a fufficient 
quantity  of  corrofive  fublimate,  or  fome  other  adive 
preparation  of  mercury  to  the  decodion,  will  feldom 
fail  to  cure  a confirmed  lues. 

It  is  peculiarly  unfortunate  for  the  cure  of  this  difeafe, 
that  not  one  in  ten  of  thofe  who  contrad  it,  are  either 
able  or  willing  to  fubmit  to  a proper  plan  of  regimen. 
Hie  patient  is  willing  'o  take  medicine  ; but  he  muff 
follow  his  bufmefs,  and,  to  prevent  fufpicions,  muff  eat 
and  drink  like  the  reff  of  the  family.  This  is  the  true 
fcurce  of  nine-tenths  of  all  the  mifchief  arifing  from  the 
venereal  difeafe.  I never  knew  the  cure  attended  with 
any  great  difficulty  or  danger  where  the  patient  ftridly 
followed  the  phylician’s  advice  ; but  a volume  would 
not  be  fufficient  to  point  out  the  dreadful  confequences 
which  proceed  from  an  oppofite  condud.  Schirrous 
tefticles,  ulcerous  fore  throats,  madnefs,  confumptions* 
carious  bones,  and  a rotten  progeny,  are  a few  of  the 
bleffings  derived  from  this  fource. 

Ihere  is  a fpecies  of  falfe  reafoning,  with  regard  to 
this  difeafe,  which  proves  fatal  to  many.  A perfon  of 
a found  conflitution  contrads  a flight  degree  of  the  dif- 
order.  He  gets  well  without  taking  any  great  care*  or 
uftng  much  medicine,  and  hence  concludes  that  this  will 
always  be  the  cafe.  The  next  time  the  difeafe  occurs, 
though  ten  times  more  virulent,  he  purfues  the  fame 
courfe,  and  his  conffitution  is  ruined.  Indeed,  the  differ- 
ent degrees  of  virulence  in  the  fmall-pox  are  not  grearer 
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than  in  this  difeafe,  though,  as  the  learned  Sydenham 
obferves,  in  fome  cafes  the  moft  fkiiful  phyfirians  cannot 
care,  and  in  others  the  moft  ignorant  old  woman  cannot 
kill  the  patient  in  that  diforder.  Though  a good  conltu 
tution  is  always  in  favour  of  the  patient,  yet  too  great 
ftrefs  may  be  laid  upon  it.  It  does  not  appear  from  ob- 
fervation,  that  the  moft  robuft  conftitution  is  able  to 
overcome  the  virulence  of  the  venereal  contagion,  after 
it  has  got  into  the  habit.  In  this  cafe,  a proper  courfe 
of  medicine  is  always  indifpenfably  neceffary. 

Although  it  is  irftpofiible,  on  account  of  the  different 
degrees  of  virulence,  &c.  to  lay  down  fixed  and  certain 
rules  for  the  cure  of  this  difeafe,  yet  the  following  gene- 
ral plan  will  always  be  found  fafe,  and  often  fuccefsful, 
viz.  to  bleed  ai  d adminifter  gentle  purges  with  diuretics 
during  the  inflammatory  ftate,  and,  as  foon  as  the  fymp- 
toms  of  inflammation  are  abated,  to  adminifter  mercury, 
in  any  form  that  may  be  moft  agreeable  to  the  patient. 
The  fame  medicine,  affifted  by  the  decoction  of  farfapa- 
rilla,  and  a proper  regimen,  will  not  only  fecure  the  con- 
ftitution  ag  .inft  the  further  progrefs  of  a confirmed  pox, 
but  will  generally  perform  a complete  cure. 

As  I did  not  deem  the  venereal  difeafe  a proper  fub- 
je£t  of  difeuffion  in  a book  defigned  chiefly  "for  regular 
families  and  the  nurfery,  I left  it  out  in  the  early  editions 
of  this  work ; but  was  afterwards  prompted  to  introduce 
it,  at  the  requeft  of  the  publifher,  and  from  a confi- 
deration  that  a little  feafonable  advice  might  be  of  mate- 
rial fervice  in  a complaint,  which  is  often  too  long  con- 
cealed, through  motives  of  fhame  and  delicacy.  I have 
fince  publifhed  a feparate  treatife  on  this  complaint,  and 
mult  refer  to  it  for  minuter  information.  Here  1 fhali 
add  only  one  remark,  that,  though  every  apothecary’s 
boy  pretends  to  cure  the  venereal  difeafe,  there  is  not 
any  one  malady  that  requires  more  diferimination,  nor 
any  medicine  that  is  more  frequently  mifapplied  than 
mercury.  It  is  looked  upon  as  a certain  cure  in  evciy 
fpecies  of  thp  difeafe,  whereas  it  is  only  proper  in  one  ; 
alid,  even  in  this,  unlefs  it  is  given  with  great  care,  much 
mifehief  may  be  donei  Mercury  is  too  active  a inedi- 
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dne  to  be  adminiftered  at  random,  which,  God  knows, 
is  too  often  the  cafe,  when  entrufted  to  the  hands  of  igno- 
rance and  felf-fufliciency.  But  I muft  at  the  fame  time 
add,  that  when  mercury  is  properly  adminiftered,  it 
will  never  hurt  the  conltitution  nor  fail  to  cure  the  lues 
venerea. 


CHAP.  XLVIIL 

DISEASES  OF  WOMEN, 

t^OMEN,  in  all  civilized  nations,  have  the  manage- 
^ * ment  of  domeftic  affairs,  and  it  is  very  proper 
they  fhould,  as  Nature  has  made  them  fefs  fit  for  the 
more  adtiVe  and  laborious  employments.  This  indul- 
gence, however,  is  generally  carried  too  far  ; and  fe- 
males, inftead  of  being  benefited  by  it,  are  greatly  in- 
jured, from  the  want  of  exercife  and  free  air.  To  be 
fatisfied  of  this,  one  need  only  compare  the  freffi  and 
ruddy  looks  of  a milk-maid,  with  the  pale  complexion 
of  thofe  females  whofe  whole  time  is  fpent  within  doors. 
Though  Nature  has  made  an  evident  diftindtion  between 
the  male  and  female,  with  regard  to  bodily  ftrength 
and  vigour,  yet  (he  certainly  never  meant,  either  that 
the  one  fhould  be  always  without,  or  the  other  always 
within  doors.  * 

The  confinement  of  females,  befides  hurting  their 
figure  and  complexion,  relaxes  their  folids,  weakens 
their  minds,  and  di (orders  all  the  fun&ions  of  the  body. 
Hence  proceed  obftruflions,  indigeftion,  flatulence, 
abortions,  and  the  whole  train  of  nervous  diforders. 
i hefe  not  only  unfit  women  for  being  mothers  and 
nurfes,  but  often  render  them  whimfical  and  ridiculous. 
A found  mind  depends  fo  much  upon  a healthy  body, 
that  where  the  latter  is  wanting,  tire  former  is  rarely  tc 
be  found. 

I have  always  obferved,  that  women  who  were  chiefly 
employed  without  doors,  in  the  different  branches  qst 
hul bund ry,  gardening,  and  the  like,  were  almoft 
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hardy  as  their  hufbands,  and  that  their  children  were 
likewife  ftrong  and  healthy.  But  as  the  bad  effefts  of 
confinement  and  inactivity  upon  both  fexes  have  been 
already  fhewn,  we  llia.ll  proceed  to  point  out  thofe  cir- 
cumnances  in  the  ffrudture  and  defign  of  females,  which 
iubje&them  to  peculiar  difeafes;  the  chief  of  which  are, 
their  monthly  evacuations , pregnancy , and  child-bearing. 
Iheie,  indeed,  cannot  properly  be  called  difeafes  ; but, 
from  the  delicacy  of  the  fex,  and  their  being  often  im- 
properly managed  in  fuch  ftuations,  they  become  the 
fource  of  numerous  calamities. 

OF  THE  MENSTRUAL  DISCHARGE. 

Females  generally  begin  to  menflruate  about  the  age 
of  fifteen,  and  leave  it  off  about  fifty,  which  renders 
thefe  two  periods  the  moft  critical  of  their  lives.  About 
the  firft  appearance  of  this  difeharge,  the  conftitution 
undergoes  a very  confiderable  change,  generally  indeed 
for  the  better,  though  fometimes  for  the  worfe.  The 
greateff  care  is  now  neceflary,  as  the  future  health  and 
happinefs  of  the  female  depends  in  a great  meafure  upon 
her  conduct  at  this  period'  *. 

If  a girl  about  this  time  of  life  be  confined  to  the 
houfe,  kept  conftanrly  fitting,  and  neither  allowed  to 
romp  about,  nor  employed  in  any  aftive  bufinefs,  which 
gives  exercife  to  the  whole  body,  fhe  becomes  iveak,  Re- 
laxed, and  puny  ; her  blood  not  being  duly  prepared, 
fire  looks  pale  and  wan  ; her  health,  fpirits,  and  vigour 
jHcline,  and  (lie  finks  into  a valetudinarian  for  life. 
Such  is  the  fate  of  numbers  of  thofe  unhappy  females, 
who,  either  from  too  much  indulgence,  of  their  own 

' C - J-  ■ * « . c « / . • ■■  ■ * y * ’ 

* It  is  the  duty  of  mothers,  and  thofe  who  are  intruded  with 
the  education  of  girls,  to  in'ftruA  them  early  in  the  conduft  and 
management  of  themfelves  at  this  critical  period  of  their  lives. 
Falfe  modefty,  inattention,  and  ignorance  of  wlvat  is  beneficial  or 
hurtful  at  this  time,  are  the  fources  of  many  difeafes  and  misfor- 
tunes in  life,  which  a few  fcnfible  leffons  from  an  experienced  matron 
might  have  prevented.  Nor  is  care  lefs  neceflary  in  the  fublequent 
retain  of  this  dilcharge.  Taking  improper  food,  violent  affedlions 
of  the  mind,  or  catching  cold  at  this  period,  is  often  fufficient  t? 
ruin  the  health,  or  to  render  the  female  ever  after  incapable  of  pro* 
creation. 
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narrow  circumflances,  are,  at  this  critical  period,  denied 
the  benefit  of  exercife  and  free  air. 

A lazy,  indolent  difpofition  proves  likewife  very  hurt- 
ful to  girls  at  this  period.  One  l'eldom  meets  with  com- 
plaints from  obflru&ions  amongfl  the  more  aclive  and 
induflrious  part  of  the  fex  ; whereas  the  indolent  and 
lazy  are  feldom  free  from  them.  Thefe  are  in  a man- 
ner eaten  up  by  the  chloro/is,  or  green-ficknefs,  and  other 
difeafes  of  this  nature.  We  would,  therefore,  recom- 
mend it  to  all  who  wifh  to  efcape  thefe  calamities,  to 
avoid  indolence  and  inactivity,  as  their  greateft  enemies, 
and  to  be  as  much  abroad  in  the  open  air  as  poflible. 

Another  thing  which  proves  very  hurtful  to  girls  about 
this  period  of  life,  is  unwholefome  food.  Fond  of  all 
manner  of  trafh,  they  often  indulge  in  it,  till  their  whole 
humours  are  quite  vitiated.  Hence  enfue  indigeftioas, 
want  of  appetite,  and  a numerous  train  of  evils.  If  the 
fluids  be  not  duly  prepared,  it  is  utterly  impofiible  that 
the  fecretions  Ihould  go  properly  on.-  Accordingly  we 
find,  that  fuch  g:rls  as  lead  an  indolent  life,  and  eat  great 
quantities  of  trafh,  are  not  only  fubjeCf  to  obftructions  of 
the  meufes , but  likewife  to  glandular  obftruCtions  ; as 
the  fcrophula,  or  king’s  evil,  &e. 

A dull  difpofition  is  alfo  very  hurtful  to  girls  at  this 
period.  It  is  a rare  thing  to  fee  a fprightly  girl  who 
does  not  enjoy  good  health,  while  the  grave,  moping 
melancholy  creature  proves  the  very  prey  of  vapours  and 
hyfterics.  Youth  is  the  feafon  for  mirth  and  cheer ful- 
ncfs  ; let  it  therefore  be  indulged  ; it  is  an  abfolute 
duty.  To  lay  in  a flock  of  health  in  time  of  youth,  is 
as  neceflary  a piece  of  prudence,  as  to  make  provifion 
againft  the  decays  of  old  age.  While,  therefore,  w.fe 
Nature  prompts  the  happy  youth  to  join  in  fprightly 
amufements,  let  not  the  l'evere  diClates  of  hoary  a^e  for- 
bid the  ufeful  impulfe,  nor  damp  with  ferious  gloom  the 
feafon  deflineS  to  mirth  and  innocent  feflivity. 

Another  thing  very  hurtful  to  females  about  this 
period  of  life,  isflrait  clothes.  They  are  fond  of  a flue 
fhape,  and  foolifhly  imagine  that  this  can  be  acquired  by 
lacing  thcmfelvespight.  Hence,  by  Squeezing  the  flo- 
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in acn  find  bowels,  they  hurt  the  digeflion,  and  occafion 
jnany  incurable  maladies.  This  error  is  not  indeed  fo 
common  as  it  has  been,  but,  as  fafhions  change,  it  may 
come  about  again  ; we  therefore  think  it  not  improper 
to  mention  it.  I know  many  females  who,  to  this  day, 
feel  the  dreadful  effects  of  that  wretched  cuflom  which 
prevailed  feme  years  ago,  of  fqueezing  every  girl  into  as 
frnall  a fize  in  the  middle  as  poflible.  Human  invention 
could  not  roffbly  have  devifed  a praclice  more  deftruc- 
f;ive  to  health. 

After  a female  has  arrived  at  that  period  of  life  when 
the  menfes  ufually  begin  to  flow,  and  they  do  not  appear, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  her  health  and  fpirits  begin  to  de- 
cliiie,  we  would  advife,  in  (lead  of  {hutting  the  poor  girl 
up  in  the  houfe,  and  dofmg  her  with  fled,  afafeetida,  and 
other  naufeous  drugs,  to.  place  her  in  a lituatipn  where 
file  can  enjoy  the  benefit  of  free  air  and  agreeable  com- 
pany. There  let  her  eat  wholefome  food,  take  fufHcient 
exercife,  and  ariiufe  herfelf  in  the  mofl  agreeable  man- 
ner ; and  we  have  little  reafon  to  fear,  but  Nature,  thus 
afliftcd,  will  do  her  proper  work.  Indeed  Are  feldom 
fails,  unlefs  where  the  fault  is  on  our  fide. 

This  difeharge  in  the  beginning  is  feldom  fo  inftanta- 
nesus  as  to  fur  prize  females  unawares.  It  is  generally 
preceded  by  fymptoms  which  foretel  its  approach  ; as  a 
iV  de  of  heat,  weight,  and  dull  pain  in  the  loins  ; diften- 
douand  hardnefs  of  the breafts  ; head-ach  ; lofscfap- 
laflitude,  palenefs.  of  the  countenance  ; and 
.,ns  a flight  degree  of  fever.  When  thefe  fvmp- 
jppear  about  the  age  at  which  the  menftrual  flux 
Jiy  begins,  every  thing  fliould  be  carefully  avoided 
. men  may  obflrudt  that  neceffuy  and  falutaiy  evacua- 
tion ; and  ail  means  uied  to  promote  it  ; as  fitting  fre- 
quently over  the  fleams  of  warm  water,  drinking  warm 
diluting  liquors,  &c. 

After  the  nienfes  have  once  begun  to  flv.r,  the  greateft 
care  ihould  be  taken  to  avoid  every  thing  that  may  iti.u 
< to  cbfliuct-  than’.  Ik  males  ought  to  be  exceedingly 
cautious  of  what  they  eat  or  einnk  at  the  time  ti.ey  aie 

out  of  order-  Every  thing  that  is  cold,  or  apt  to  four 
iv'-  ' ' on 
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on  the  ffcomach,  ought  to  be  avoided  ; as  fruit,  butter- 
milk, and  fuch  like.  Filh,  and  all  kinds  of  food  that 
are  hard  of  digeftion,  are  aifo  to  be  avoided.  As  it  is 
impoffible  to  mention  every  thing  that  may  difagree 
with  individuals  at  this  time,  we  would  recommend  it 
to  every  female  to  be  very  attentive  to  what  diiagrees 
with  herfelf,  and  carefully  to  avoid  it. 

Cold  is  extremely  hurtful  at  this  particular  period. 
More  of  the  fex  date  their  difeafes  from  colds  caught 
while  they  are  out  of  order,  than  from  all  other  caufes. 
This  ought  furely  to  put  them  upon  their  guard,  and  to 
make  them  very  .circumfpecl  in  their  conduct  at  fuch 
times.  A deeree  of  cold  that  will  not  in  the  ieaft  hurt 

; O 

them  at  another  time,  will  at  this  period  be  fuflicient 
entirely  to  ruin  their  health  and  conflitutiof.. 

The  greateli  attention  ouglit'likewife  to  be  paid  to  the 
mind,  which  fhould  be  kept  as  eafy  and  cheerful  as  pof- 
fible.  Every  part  of  the  animal  economy  is  influenced 
by  the  paflions,  but  none  more  fo  than  this.  Amger, 
fear,  grief,  and  other  affections  of  the  mind,  often  occa- 
fion  obftructions  of  the  memtrual  flux,  which  prove 
abfolutely  incurable. 

As  far  as  my  cbfervation  goes,  there  are  no  women 
in  the  woijd  fo  inattentive  to  this  difcharge  as  the 
Englifh  ; and  they  fufier  accordingly,  as  a very  great 
number  of  them  are  obftrudted,  and  many  prove  barren, 
in  confequence. 

from  whatever  caufe  this  flux  is  obftructed,  except  in 
the  date  of  pregnancy,  proper  means  fhould  be  ufed  to 
refcore  it.  For  thispurpofe  we  would  recommend  fuf- 
iicient  exercife,  in  a dry,  open,  and  rather  cool  air ; 
wliolefome  diet,  ana,  if  the  body  be  weak  and  languid, 
generous  liquors  ; alfo  cheerful  company  and  all  manner 
o.t  amuieinents.  If  thefe  fail,  recourfe  mufl  be  had  to 
medicine. 


r When  obfh-uch’ons  proceed  from  a weak  relaxed  date 
oi  the  folido,  fuch  medicines  as  tend  to  promote  digeftion, 
to  brace  the  folids,  and  alibi  the  body  in  preparing  good 
blood,  ought  to  be  ufed.  For  this  pur  polo,  I have  of 
Lb:  made  ule  of  ,pi!*s  compdfed  of  prepared  fled,  pow- 

dered 
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dered  myrrh,  and  the  beft  aloes,  equal  parts.  Thefe 
muft  be  formed  into  pills  of  the  common  fize,  and  two 
or  three  of  them  given  every  night  at  bed-time.  The 
principal  medicines,  however,  are  iron,  and  the  Peru- 
vian bark,  with  other  bitters  and  aftringents.  Filings  of 
iron  may  be  infufed  in  wine  or  ale,  two  or  three  ounces 
to  an  Englilh  quart,  and  after  it  has  flood  for  two  or 
three  weeks,  it  may  be  filtered,  and  about  half  a wine- 
glafs  of  it  taken  twice  a-day  : or  prepared  fleel  may  be 
taken  in  the  dofe  of  half  a drachm,  mixed  with  a little 
honey  or  treacle,  three  or  four  times  a-day.  The  bark 
and  other  bitters  may  either  be  taken  in  fubflance  or  in- 
fufion,  as  is  mofl  agreeable  to  the  patient. 

When  obftructions  proceed  from  a vifcid  (late  of  the 
blood  ; or  for  women  of  a grofs  or  full  habit,  evacua- 
tions, and  fuch  medicines  as  attenuate  the  humours,  are 
neceffary.  The  patient  in  this  cafe  ought  to  be  bled,  to 
bathe  her  feet  frequently  in  warm  water,  to  take  now  and 
then  a cooling  purge,  and  to  live  upon  a fpare  thin  diet. 
Her  drink  fhould  be  whey,  water,  or  fmall  beer,  and  fhe 
ought  to  take  fufficient  exercife.  A tea-fpoonful  of  the 
tincture  of  black  hellebore  may  alfo  be  taken  twice  a-day 
in  a cup  of  warm  water. 

When  obftruCtions  proceeds  from  affections  of  the 
mind,  as  grief,  fear,  anger,  &c.  every  method  fhould  be 
taken  to  amufe  and  divert  the  patient.  And  that  fhe 
may  the  more  readily  forget  the  caufe  of  her  affliction, 
fhe  ought,  if  poffible,  to  be  removed  from  the  place 
where  it  happened.  A change  of  place,  by  prefenting 
the  mind  with  a variety  of  new  objects,  has  often  a very 
happy  influence  in  relieving  it  from  the  deepest  diftrefs. 
A foothing,  kind,  and  affable  behaviour  to  females  in 
this  fituation  is  alfo  of  the  laft  importance. 

An  obftruction  of  the  menfes  is  often  the  efieCt  of 
other  maladies.  When  this  is  the  cafe,  inftead  of  giving 
medicines  to  force  that  difeharge,  which  might  be  dan- 
gerous,  we  ought  by  all  means  to  endeavoui  to  reftoie 
the  patient’s  health  and  ftrength.  When  tuat  is  effected, 
the  other  will  return  oi  courfe. 


But 
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Bat  the  menftrual  flux  may  be  too  great  as  well  as  too 
{mall.  When  this  happens,  the  patient  becomes  weak, 
the  colour  pale,  the  appetite  and  digeftion  are  bad,  to 
which  oedematous  fwellings  of  the  feet,  droplies,  and 
confumptions  often  enfue.  This  frequently  happens  to 
women  about  the  age  of  forty-five  or  fifty,  and  is  very 
difficult  to  cure.  It  may  proceed  from  a fedentary  life  ; 
a full  diet,  confiding  chiefly  of  falted,  high-feafoned, 
or  acrid  food  ; the  ufe  of  fpirituous  liquors  ; exceflive 
fatigue ; relaxation  ; a diffolved  date  of  the  blood; 
violent  paffions  of  the  mind,  &c. 

The  treatment  of  this  difeafe  mud  be  varied  according 
to  its  caufe.  When  it  is  occafioned  by  any  error  in  the 
patient’s  regimen,  an  oppofite  courfe  to  that  which  in- 
duced the  diforder  mud  be  purfued,  and  fuch  medicines 
taken  as  have  a tendency  to  redrain  the  flux,  and  coun- 
teract the  morbid  affections  of  the  fydem  whence  it 
proceeds. 

To  redrain  the  flux,  the  patient  fhould  be  kept  quiet 
and  eafv  both  in  body  and  mind.  If  it  be  very  violent, 
fhe  ought  to  lie  in  bed  with  her  head  low  ; to  live  upon 
a cool  and  flender  diet,  as  veal  or  chicken  broths  with 
bread  ; and  to  drink  decoctions  of  nettle-roots,  or  the 
greater  comfrey.  If  thefe  be  not  fufficient  to  dop  the 
flux,  dronger  advingents  may  be  ufed,  as  Japan  earth, 
alum,  elixir  of  vitriol,  the  Peruvian  bark,  &c.* 

The  uterine  fiu:<  may  offend  in  quality  as  well  as  in 
quantity.  What  is  ufually  called  the  fiuor  albus , or 
whites,  is  a very  common  difeafe,  and  proves  extremely 
hurtful  tq  delicate  women.  This  difcharge,  however,  is 
not  always  white,  but  fometimes  pale,  yeilowq  green,  or 
of  a blackifh  colour : fometimes  it  is  fharp  and  corro- 

* Two  drachms  of  alum  and  one  of  Japan  earth  may  be  pounded 
together,  and  divided  into  eight  or  nine  doles,  one  of  which  may 
be  taken  three  times  a day. 

Perfons  vvhofe  itomachs  cannot  bear  the  alum,  may  take  two 
table-fpoonfuls  of  the  tincture  of  rofes  three  or  tou-r  times  a-day, 
each  dofe  of  which  ten  drops  of  laudanum  may  be  added. 

If  thefe  fhould  fail,  half  a drachm  of  the  Peruvian  bark,  in 
powder,  with  ten  drops  of  the  elixir  of  vitriol,  may  be  taken,  in  a 
glafs  of  red  wine,  four  times  a-day. 

five, 
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five,  fometimes  foul  and  foetid,  &c.  It  is  attended  with 
a pale  complexion,  pain  in  the  back,  lcfs  of  appetite, 
fwelling  of  the  feet,  and  other  figns  of  debil  ty.  It  gene- 
rally proceeds  from  a relaxed  (late  of  the  body,  arifing 
from  indolence,  the  exceffive  ufe  of  tea,  coffee,  or  other 
weak  and  watery  diet. 

To  remove  this  difeafe,  the  patient  muff  take  as  much 
exercife  as  fhe  can  bear  without  fatigue.  Her  food 
ihould  be  folid  and  nourifhing,  but  of  eafy  digeflion  ; 
and  her  drink  rather  generous,  as  red  port  or  claret, 
mixed  with  Pyrmont,  Briflol,  or  lime-water.  Tea  and 
coffee  are  to  be  avoided.  I have  often  known  flrpRg 
broths  have  an  exceeding  good  effect,  and  fometimes  a 
milk  diet  alone  will  perform  a cure.  The  patient  ought 
not  to  lie  too  long  in  bed.  When  medicine  is  neceffary, 
we  know  none  preferable  to  the  Peruvian  bark,  which 
in  this  cafe  ought  always  to  be  taken  in  fubftance.  In 
warm  weather,  the  cold  bath  will  be  of  confide rablc 
fervice. 


i hat  period  of  life  at  which  the  meafes  ceafe  to  flow, 
likewife  very  critical  to  the  fex.  The  floppage  of 
any  cuftcmary  evacuation,  however  {mail,  is  fufficicnt  to 
diforder  the  whole  frame,  and  often  to  deffroy  life  itfelf. 
HA it  comes  to  pafs  that  fo  many  women  either  fall 
o chronic  diforffers,  or  die  about  his  time.  Such  of 
Lnem,  how . ver,  as  furvive  it,  without  contracting  any 
chronic  difeafe,  often  become  more  healthy  and  hardy 
than  they  were  before,  and  enjoy  ftrength  and  vigour  to 
a very  great  age. 

If  i he  menfes  ceafe  all  of  a hidden  in  women  of  a full 
habit,  they  ought  to  abate  fomewhat  of  their  ufual  quan- 
tity of  food,  efpecially  of  the  more  nourifhing  kina,  as 
flefli,  eggs,  &c.  1 hey  ought  likewife  to  take  iuffcienl 
exercife,  and  to  keep  the  body  open.  1 his  may  be  done 
by  taking,  once  or  twice  a-fweek,  a little  rhubaib,  oi  an 
infufien  of  hiera  picra  in  wine  or  brandy. 

It  often  happens  that  women  of  a grofs  habit,  at  this 
period  of  life,  have  ulcerous  fores  fyeak  out  about  then 
ancles,  or  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  Sum  ulcers  ought 
to-be  c nfiderccl  as  critical,  and  fhculd  dither  belulleied  iq 

continue 
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continue  open,  or  have  artificial  drains  fubftituted  i:i 
their  dead.  Women  who  will  have  fuch  fores  dried 
up,  are  often  foon  after  carried  off  by  acute  difeafes, 
or  fall  into  thofe  of  a chronic  nature. 


OF  PREGNANCY. 

Though  pregnancy  is  not  a difeafe,  yet  that  fcate  is 
often  attended  with  a variety  of  complaints  which  merit 
attention,  and  which  fometimes  require  the  afliffmce  of 
med  cine.  Some  women  indeed  are  more  healthy 
during  their  pregnancy,  than  at  any  other  time ; but 
this  is  by  no  means  the  general  cafe  ; mod  of  them 
breed  in  for  row , and  are  frequently  indifpofed  during 
the  whole  time  of  pregnancy.  Few  ratal  diieafes, 
however,  happen  during  that  period ; and  hardly  any, 
except  abortion,  that  can  be  called  dangerous. 

Pregnant  women  are  often  afflicted  with  the  heart- 
burn. The  method  of  treating  this  complaint  has  been 
already  pointed  out.  They  are  likewife,  in  the  more 
early  periods  of  pregnancy,  often  haraffed  with  ficknefs 
and  vomiting,  efpecially  in  the  morning.  The  method 
of  relieving  thefe  complaints  has  alfo  been  (hewn. 
Both  the  head-ach  and  tooih-ach  are  vervtrcublefome 
fymptoms  of  pregnancy.  The  former  may  generally 
be  removed  by  keeping  the  body  gently  open,  by  the 
ufe  of  prunes,  figs,  roaffed  apples,  and  fuch  like. 
When  the  pain  is  very  violent,  bleeding  may  be  lie- 
ceffary.  For  the  treatment  of  the  latter,  we  mu  ft  refer 
to  that  article.  Several  other  complaints  incident  to 
pregnant  women  might  be  mentioned,  as  a cough  and 
difficulty  of  breathing,  fuppreflion  and  inccntinency  of 
urine,  he. ; but  as  all  of'  thefe  have  been  taken  notice 
of  before,  it  is  nepdlcfs  to  repeat  them. 

Every  pregnant  woman  is  more  or  lefs  in  danger  of 
abortion.  This  fhould  be  guarded  aga;nff  with  the 
greateft  care,  as  it  not  only  weakens  the  con'! itution, 
but  renders  the  woman  liable  to  the  fame  ml: fortune 

after- 
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afterwards  *.  Abortion  may  happen  at  any  period  of 
of  pregnancy,  bnt  it  is  mofl  common  in  the  fecond  or 
third  month.  Sometimes,  however,  it  happens  in  the 
fourth  or  fifth.  If  it  happens  within  the  firlt  month, 
it  is  ufually  called  a falfe  conception  ; if  after  the 
feventh  month,  the  child  may  often  be  kept  alive  by 
proper  care. 

The  common  c.aufes  of  abortion  are,  the  death  of 
the  child ; weaknefs  or  relaxation  of  the  mother ; 
great  evacuations ; violent  exercifc ; raifing  great 
weights ; reaching  too  high ; jumping,  or  fiepping 
from  an  eminence  ; vomiting  ; coughing  ; convulfion- 
fits ; blows  on  the  belly  ; falls  ; fevers  ; difagreeable 
fmells ; excefs  of  blood ; indolence ; high  living,  or 
the  contrary ; violent  paffions  or  affections  of  the 
mind,  as  fear,  grief,  &c. 

The  figns  of  approaching  abortion  are,  pain  in  the 
loins,  or  about  the  bottom  of  the  belly  ; a dull  heavy 
pain  in  the  inficle  of  the  thighs  ; a flight  degree  of  cold- 
nefs,  or  fhivering ; ficknefs,  palpitation  of  the  heart ; 
the  breafts  become  flat  and  foft ; the  belly  falls  ; and 
there  is  a difcharge  of  blood  or  watery  humours  from 
the  womb. 

To  prevent  abortion,  we  would  advife  women  of  a 
weak  or  relaxed  habit  to  ufe  lolid  food,  avoiding  great 
quantities  of  tea,  and  other  weak  and  watery  liquors  ; 
to  rife  early  and  go  foon  to  bed  ; to  fhun  damp  houfes ; 
to  take  frequent  exercife  in  the  open  air,  but  to  avoid 
fatigue ; and  never  to  go  abroad  in  damp  foggy  wea- 
ther, if  they  can  help  it. 

Women  of  a full  habit  ought  to  ufe  a fpare  diet, 
avoiding  flrong  liquors,  and  every  thing  that  may  tend 

* Every  mother  who  procures  an  abortion  does  it  at  thchazaid 
of  her  life ; yet  there  arc  not  a few  who  run  this  rilk  merely  to  pre- 
vent the  trouble  of  bearing  and  bringing  up  children.  It  is  hire  y 
a moll  unnatural  crime,  and  cannot,  even  in  the  moll  abandoned,  be 
viewed  without  horror;  but  in  the  decent  matron,  it  is  itili  more 

unpardonable Thofe  wretches  who  daily  adverse  them  aiiitt- 

ance  to  women  in  this  bu.fipefs,  deferve,  in  my  opinion,  t ic  mo 
feverc  of  all  human  punilhinents. 
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to  heat  the  body,  or  increafe  the  quantity  of  blood. 
Their  diet  fhould  be  of  an  opening  nature,  confiding 
principally  of  vegetable  fubdances.  Every  woman 
with  child  ought  to  be  kept  cheerful  and  eafy  in  her 
mind.  Her  appetites,  even  though  depraved,  ought 
to  be  indulged  as  far  as  prudence  will  permit. 

When  any  figns  ot  abortion  appear,  the  woman 
ought  to  be  laid  in  bed  on  a mattrafs,  with  her  head 
low.  She  fhould  be  kept  quiet,  and  her  mind  foothed 
and  comforted.  She  ought  not  to  be  kept  too  hot,  nor 
to  take  any  thing  of  a heating  nature.  Pier  food  fliould 
confid  of  broths,  rice  and  milk,  jellies,  gruels  made 
of  oatmeal,  and  the  like,  all  of  which  ought  to  be 
taken  cold. 

If  flie  be  able  to  bear  it,  flie  fliould  lofe  at  lead  half 
a pound  of  blood  from  the  arm.  Her  drink  ought  to 
be  barley-water  fliarpened  with  juice  of  lemon  : or 
fh'e  may  take  half  a drachm  of  powdered  nitre,  in  a 
cup  of  water-gruel,  every  five  or  fix  hours.  If  the 
woman  be  feized  with  a violent  loofenefs,  flie  ought  to 
drink  the  decoflion  of  calcined  hartfliorn  prepared.  If 
(he  be  adedted  with  vomiting,  let  her  take  frequently 
two  table-fpoonfuls  of  the  faline  mixture.  In  general, 
opiates  are  of  fervice  ; but  they  fliould  alwaysJae  given 
with  caution. 

Sanguine  robud  women,  who  are  liable  to  mifcarry 
at  a certain  time  of  pregnancy,  ought  always  to  be  bled 
a few  days  before  that  period  arrives.  By  this  means,, 
and  obferving  the  regimen  above  prelcribed,  they  might 
often  efcape  that  misfortune. 

1 hough  we  recommend  due  care  for  preventing 
abortion,  we  would  not  be  unflerdood  as  redraining 
pregnant  women  from  their  ufual  exercifes.  This  would 
generally  operate  the  quite  contrary  way.  Want  of  ex- 
ercife  not  only  relaxes  the  body,  but  induces  a ple- 
thora, or  too  great  a fulncfs  of  the  veffels,  which  are 
the  two  principal  caufes  of  abortion.  There  are,  how- 
ever, fome  women  of  fo  delicate  a texture,  that  it  is 
neceflary  for  them  to  avoid  almod  every  kind  of  exer- 
cile  during  the  whole  period  of  pregnancv. 
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Many  difeafes  proceed  from  the  want  of  due  care  in 
child-bed  ; and  the  more  hardy  part  of  the  fex  are  molt 
■apt  to  defpile  the  neceUary  precautions  in  this  flate. 
This  is  peculiarly  the  cafe  \vi;h  young  wives.  They 
think,  when  the  labour  pains  are  ended,  the  danger  is 
over  ; but  in  truth  it  may  only  then  be  faid  to  be  begun. 
Nature,  if  left  to  herfelf,  will  feldom  fail  to  expel  the 
fcetus  ; but  proper  care  and  management  are  certainly 
neceuary  for  the  recovery  of  the  mother.  No  doubt, 
mifchief  may  be  done  by  too  much  as  well  as  by  too 
bttle  care.  Hence  females  who  have  the  greateft  num- 
ber or  attendants  in  child-bed,  generally  recover  word. 
But  this  is  not  peculiar  to  the  Hate  of  child-bed.  Ex- 
ceffive  care  always  defeats  its  own  intention,  and  is  ge- 
nerally more  dangerous  than  none  at  all  *. 

During-  actual  labour,  nothing  of  a heating  nature 
ought  to  be  given.  The  woman  may  now  and  then 
take  a little  panado,  and  her  drink  ought  to  be  toaft 
and  water,  or  thin  groat-gruel.  Spirits,  wines,  cor- 
dial-waters, and  other  things  which  are  given  'with  a 
view  to  ftrengthen  the  another,  and  promote  the  birth, 
for  the  mo  ft  part  tend  only  to  increafe  the  fever,  in- 
flame the  womb,  and  retard  the  labour.  Befides,  they 


* Though  the  management  of  women  in  child-bed  has  been 
praftifed  as  an  employment  fincc  the  earlieft  accounts  of  time,  *yet  it 
is  {bill  in  moil  countries  on  a very  bad  footing.  Few  women  think 
of  following  this  employment  till  they  are  reduced  to  the  neceLity 
of  doing  >t  for  bread.  Hence  not  one  in  a hundred  cf  them  have 
any  education,  or  proper  knovvlege  of  their  bull nefs.  It  is  true, 
that  Nature,  if  left  to  herfelf,  will  generally  expel  thefalus  ; but  it 
is  equally  true,  that  moll  women,  in  child-bed,  require  tube  managed 
with  /kill  and  attention,  and* that  they  are  often  hurt  by  the  iupei- 
ftitious  prejudices  cf  ignorant  and  officious  midwives.  _ I -ie_  m'*' 
chief  done  in  this  way  is.  much  greater  than  is  generally  imagined? 
moll  of  \yhich  might  be  prevented  by  allowing  no  women  to  praf.hle 
midwifery  but  fuch  as  arc  properly  qualified.  Were  due  attention 
paid  to  this,  it  would  not  only  be  the  means  of  faving  n.anv  ” 
but  would  prevent  the  neceffity  of  employing  men  in  tins  uidelica: « 
and  difagreeable  branch  of  medicine, • winch  is,  Of.  many  accounts, 
pic.re  proper  for  the  other  fcx. 

endanger 
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endanger  the  woman  afterwards,  as  they  often  occafioa 
violent  and  mortal  haemorrhages,  or  difpofe  her  to 
eruptive  and  other  fevers. 

When  the  labour  proves  tedious  and  difficult,  to 
prevent  inflammations,  it  will  be  proper  to  bleed.  An 
emollient  clyfter  ought  likewife  frequently  to  be  admi- 
niflered,  and  the  patient  fhould  fit  over  the  fteams  of 
warm  water.  The  paffage  ought  to  be  gently  rubbed 
with  a little  foft  pomatum , or  frefh  butter,  and  cloths 
wrung  out  of  warm  water  applied  over  the  belly.  If 
nature  feems  to  fmk,  and  the  woman  is  greatly  ex- 
haufted  with  fatigue,  a draught  of  generous  wine,  or 
fome  other  cordial,  may  be  given,  but  not  otherwife*. 
Thefe  directions  are  fufficient  in  natural  labours ; and 
in  all  preternatural  cafes,  a fkiiful  furgeon,  or  man- 
midwife,  ought  to  be  called  as  loon  as  poffible. 

After  delivery,  the  woman  ought  to  be  kept  as 
quiet  and  eafy  as  poffible  *.  Her  food  fhould  be  light 
and  thin,  as  gruel,  panado,  &c.  and  her  drink  weak 
and  diluting.  To  this  rule,  however,  there  are  many 
exceptions.  I have  known  feveral  women,  whofe 
fpirits  could  not  be  fupported  in  child-bed  without  folid 
food  and  generous  liquors ; to  fuch,  a glafs  of  wine 
and  a bit  of  chicken  mull  fee  allowed. 

Sometimes  an  exceffive  haemorrhage  or  flooding 
happens  after  delivery.  In  this  cafe  the  patient  fhould 
be  laid  with  her  head  low,  kept  cool,  and  be  in  all 
refpeCts  treated  as  for  an  exceffive  flux  of  the  menfes. 
If  the  flooding  proves  violent,  linen  cloths,  which  have 
been  wrung  out  of  a mixture  of  equal  parts  of  vinegar 
and  water,  or  red  wine,  fhould  be  applied  to  the  belly, 
the  loins,  and  the  thighs : thefe  muff  be  changed  aa 

* We  cannot  help  taking  notice  of  that  ridiculous  cuftom  which 
ftill  prevails  in  fome  part*  of  the  country,  of  collecting  a number 
of  women  together  upon  fuch  occafions.  Thefe,  inftead  of  being 
ufeful,  ferve  only  to  crowd  the  houfe,  and  obflruCt  the  neceffary 
attendants.  Belides,  they  hurt  the  patient  with  their  noife ; and 
•ften,  by  their  untimely  and  impertinent  advice,  do  much  mif- 
•hief. 
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they  grow  dry ; and  inay  be  difcontinued  as  foon  as 
the  flooding  abates  *. 

If  there  be  violent  pains  after  delivery,  the  patient 
ought  to  drink  plentifully  of  warm  diluting  liquors,  as 
groat-gruel,  or  tea  with  a little  faffron  in  it ; and  to 
take  fmall  broths,  with  carraway-feeds,  or  a bit  of 
orange-peel  in  them ; an  ounce  of  the  oil  of  fvveet 
almonds  may  likewife  be  frequently  taken  in  a cup  of 
any  of  the  above  liquors ; and  if  the  patient  be  reftlefs, 
a fpoonful  of  the  fyrup  of  poppies  may  now  and  then 
be  mixed  with  a cup  of  her  drink.  If  fhe  be  hot  or 
feverifh,  one  of  the  following  powders  may  be  taken  in 
a cup  of  her  ufual  drink  every  five  or  fix  hours  f. 

An  inflammation  of  the  womb  is  a dangerous  and 
not  unfrequent  difeafe  after  delivery.  It  is  known  by 
pains  in  the  lower  part  of  the  belly,  which  are  greatly 
increafed  upon  touching ; by  the  tenfion  or  tightnefs 
of  the  parts  ; great  weaknefs ; change  of  countenance; 
a conflant  fever,  with  a weak  and  hard  pulfe ; a flight 
delirium , or  raving  ; fometimes  incefiant  vomiting ; a 
hiccup ; a difcharge  of  reddifh,  {linking,  {harp  water 
from  the  womb ; an  inclination  to  go  frequently  to 
ftool;  a heat,  and  fometimes  total  fuppreflion  of  urine. 

This  muft  be  treated  like  other  inflammatory  dif- 
orders,  by  bleeding  and  plentiful  dilution.  The  drink 
may  be  thin  gruel  or  barley-water ; in  a cup  of  which 
half  a drachm  of  nitre  may  be  diflolved,  and  taken 
three  ©r  four  times  a-day.  Clyfters  of  warm  milk  and 
water  muft  be  frequently  adminiftered  : and  the  belly 
Ihould  be  fomented  by  cloths  wrung  out  of  warm  water, 

* In  a violent  flooding  after  delivery,  I have  feen  very  good 
efFefts  from  the  following  mixture:  Take  of  pennyroyal  water, 
limple  cinnamon-water,  and  fyrup  of  poppies,  each  two  ounces, 
elixir  of  vitriol  a drachm.  Mix,  and  take  two  table-fpoonfuls  eveiy 
two  hours,  or  oftener,  if  neceffary. 

f Take  of  crab’s  claws  prepared  half  an  ounce,  purified  nitre  two 
drachms,  faffron  powdered  half  a drachm  ; rub  them  together  in  a 
mortar,  and  divide  the  whole  into  eight  or  nine  dofes.  . 

When  the  patient  is  low-fpirited,  or  troubled  with  hyftencal 
complaints,  fhe  ought  to  take  frequently  twelve  or  fifteen  drops  ot 
the  tindlure  of  alafeetida  in  a cup  of  penny-royal  tea. 
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or  by  applying  bladders  filled  with  warm  milk  and 
water  to  it. 

A fuppreffion  of  the  lochia  or  ufual  difcharges  after 
delivery,  and  the  milk-fever,  muft  be  treated  nearly  in 
the  fame  manner  as  an  inflammation  of  the  womb.  In 
all  thefe  cafes,  the  fafefl  courfe  is  plentiful  dilution, 
gentle  evacuations,  and  fomentations  of  the  parts 
affected.  In  the  milk-fever,  the  breads  may  be  em- 
brocated with  a little  warm  linfeed-oil,  or  the  leaves  of 
red  cabbage  may  be  applied  to  them.  The  child 
fhould  be  often  put  to  the  bread:,  or  it  fhould  be  drawn 
by  fome  other  perfon. 

Nothing  would  tend  more  to  prevent  the  milk-fever 
than  putting  the  child  early  to  the  bread,  The  cuftom 
of  not  allowing  children  to  fuck  for  the  firfl  two  or 
three  days,  is  contrary  to  Nature  and  common  fenfe, 
and  is  very  hurtful  both  to  the  mother  and  child. 

Every  mother  wrho  has  milk  in  her  breads,  ought 
either  to  fuckle  her  own  child,  or  to  have  her  breads 
frequently  drawn,  at  lead  for  the  fird  month.  This 
would  prevent  many  of  the  difeafes  which  prove  fatal  to 
women  in  chi!d-bed. 

When  an  inflammation  happens  in  the  bread,  at- 
tended with  rednefs,  hardnefs,  and  other  fymptoms  of 
fuppuration,  the  fafed  application  is  a poultice  of  bread 
and  milk,  foftened  with  oil  or  frefh  butter.  This  may 
be  renewed  twice  a-day,  till  the  tumour  be  either  dif- 
cuffed  or  brought  to  fuppuration,  The  ufe  of  repel- 
lents, in  this  cafe,  is,  very  dangerous  ; they  often  oc- 
cafion  fevers,  and  fometimes  cancers  ; whereas  a fup- 
puration is  fcldom  attended  with  any  danger,  and  has 
often  the  mod  falutary  effects. 

When  the  nipples  are  fretted  or  chapped,  they  may- 
be anointed  with  a mixture  of  oil  and  bees-wax,  or  a 
little  powdered  gum-arabic  may  be  fprinkled  on  them. 
I have  feen  Hungary  water  applied  to  the  nipples,  have 
a very  good  effect.  Should  the  complaint  prove  obdi* 
nate,  a cooling  purge  rtiay  be  given,  which  generally 
removes  it. 

The  milliary  fever  is  a difeafe  incident  to  women  in 

Mm2  child-bed; 
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child-bed ; but  as  it  has  been  treated  of  already,  we 
fhall  take  no  farther  notice  of  it.  The  celebrated 
Hoffman  obferves,  That  this  fever  of  child-bed  women 
might  generally  be  prevented,  if  they,  during  their 
pregnancy,  were  regular  in  their  diet,  ufed  moderate 
exercife,  took  now  and  then  a gentle  laxativ*  of 
.manna,  rhubarb,  or  cream  of  tartar  ; not  forgetting 
to  bleed  in  the  firjfl  months,  and  avoid  all  fliarp  air. 
When  the  labour  is  coming  on,  it  is  not  to  be  haftened 
with  forcing  medicines,  which  inflame  the  blood  and 
humours,  or  put  them  into  unnatural  commotions. 
Care  lhould  be  taken,  after  the  birth,  that  the  natural 
excretions  proceed  regularly ; and  if  the  pulfebe  quick, 
a little  nitrous  powder,  or  fome  other  cooling  medi* 
cines,  fhould  be  adminiftered. 

1 he  mofl  fatal  diforder  confequent  upon  delivery  is 
the  puerperal , or  child-bed,  fever.  It  generally  makes 
its  attack  upon  the  fecond  or  third  day  after  delivery. 
Sometimes  indeed  it  comes  on  fooner,  and  at  other 
times,  though  rarely,  it  does  not  appear  before  the  fifth 
or  fixth  day. 

It  begins,  like  mofl:  other  fevers,  with  a cold  or 
Ihivering  fit,  which  is  fucceeded  by  reftleffnefs,  pain  of 
the  head,  great  ficknefs  at  the  ftomach,  and  bilious 
vomiting.  The  pulfe  is  generally  quick,  the  tongue 
dry,  and  there  is  a remarkable  depreffion  of  fpirits  and 
lofe  of  ftrength.  A great  pain  is  ufually  felt  in  the 
back,  hips,  and  region  of  the  womb  ; a fudden  change 
in  the  quantity  or  quality  of  the  lochia  alfo  takes  place  ) 
and  the  patient  is  frequently  troubled  with  a ienefmus, 
or  conftant  inclination  to  go  to  ftool.  The  urine, 
which  is  very  high  coloured,  is  difcharged  in  imall 
quantity,  and  generally  with  pain.  The  belly  fome- 
times  fwells  to  a confiderable  bulk,  and  becomes  fuf- 
ceptible  of  pain  from  the  flighted:  touch.  When  the 
fever  has  continued  for  a few  days,  the  fymptoms  of 
inflammation  ufually  fubfide,  and  the  difeafe  acquires  a 
more  putrid  form.  At  this  period,  ii  not  fooner,  a 
bilious  or  putrid  loofenefsj  of  an  obAmate  and  danger- 
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ous  nature,  comes  on,  and  accompanies  the  difeafe 
through  all  its  future  progrefs. 

There  is  not  any  difeafe  that  requires  to  be  treated 
with  more  fkill  and*  attention  than  this  ; confequently 
the  bed  abidance  ought  always  to  be  obtained,  as  foon. 
as  podible.  In  women  of  plethoric  conditutions,  bleed- 
ing will  generally  be  proper  at  the  beginning  ; it  ought, 
however,  to  be  ufed  with,  caution,  and  not  to  be  re- 
peated, unlefs  where  the  figns  of  inflammation  rife 
high ; in  which  cafe  it  will  alfo  be  necedary  to  apply 
a blidering  plader  to  the  region  of  the  womb. 

During  the  rigour,  or  cold  fit,  proper  means  fhould 
be  ufed  to  abate  its  violence  and  fhorten  its  duration. 
For  this  purpofe,  the  patient  may  drink  freely  of  warm 
diluting  liquors,  and,  if  low,  may  take  now  and  then 
a cup  of  wine-whey ; warm  applications  to  the  extre- 
mities, as  heated  bricks,  bottles  or  bladders  filled  with 
warm  water,  and  fuch  like,  may  alfo  be  ufed  with 
advantage. 

Emollient  clyders  of  milk  and  water,  or  of  chicken 
water,  ought  to  be  frequently  adminidered  through 
the  courfe  of  the  difeafe.  Thefe  prove  beneficial,  by 
promoting  a difcharge  from  the  intedines,  and  alfo  by 
afting  as  a kindly  fomentation  to  the  womb  and  parts 
adjacent.  Great  care,  however,  is  requifite  in  giving 
them,  on  account  of  the  tendernefs  of  the  parts  in  the 
pelvis  at  this  time. 

To  evacuate  the  offending  bile  from  the  domach,  a 
vomit  is  generally  given.  But  as  this  is  apt  to  increafe 
the-irritabihty  of  the  domach,  diready  too  great,  it  will 
be  fafer  to  omit  it,  and  to  give  in  its  dead  a gentle 
laxative,  which  will  both  tend  to  cool  the  body,  and  to 
procure  a free  difcharge  of  the  bile  *. 

The  medicine  which  I have  always  found  to  fucceed 
bed  in  this  difeafe,  is  the  faline  draught.  This,  if  fre- 


Midwive*  ought  to  be  very  cautious  in  adminiftering  vomit 
or  purges  to  women  in  child-bed.  I have  known  a woman  wh, 

2LleCTUnga  extryrnely  welI>  thrown  into  the  moft  imminen 
imdw'ife a ftr°nS  Pur£ewhlclx  was  given  her  by  an  tlBciou 
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quentlv  repeated,  will  often  put  a flop  to  the  vomiting, 
and  at  the  fame  time  leffen  the  violence  of  the  fever 
If  it  runs  off  by  (tool,  or  if  the  patient  be  reftfefs,  a 
tew  drops  of  laudanum,  or  fome  fyrup  of  poppies,  mav 
occasionally  be  added. 

If  the  ftoofs  fhould  prove  fo  frequent,  as  to  weaken 
and  exhaufl  the  patient,  a flarch  clyfter,  with  thirty  or 
' ^orty  drops  of  laudanum  in  it,  may  be  adminiftered  as 
occafion  fliall  require  ; and  the  drink  may  be  rice- 
water,  in  every  Englifh  pint  of  which  half  an  ounce  of 
gum-arabic  has  been  diffolved.  Should  thefe  fail,  re- 
coarfe  mult  be  had  to  Columbo-root,  or  the  powder  of 
bole  com:' red  with  opium. 

Though  in  general  the  food  ought  to  be  light,  and 
the  drink  diluting,  yet  when  the  difeafe  has  been  long 
protradled,  and  the  patient  is  greatly  fpent  by  eva- 
cuations, it  will  be  neceffary  to  fupport  her  with  nou- 
rifliing  diet,  and  generous  cordials. 

It  was  obferved,  that  this  fever,  after  continuing  for 
fome  time,  often  acquires  a putrid  form.  In  this  cafe 
the  Peruvian,  bark  mull  be  given,  either  by  itfelf,  or 
joined  with  cordials,  as  circumftances  may  require.  As 
the  bark  in  fubftance  will  be  apt  to  purge,  it  may  be 
given  in  decodtion  or  infufion  mixed  with  the  tin&ure 
of  rofes,  or  other  gentle  aftringents  ; or  a fcruple  of  the 
extract  of  bark  with  half  an  ounce  of  fpirituous  cinna- 
mon-water, two  ounces  of  common  water,  and  ten 
drops  of  laudanum,  may  be  made  into  a draught,  and 
given  every  fecond,  third,  or  fourth  hour,  as  fliall  be 
found  neceffarv. 

When  the  ftomach  will  not  bear  any  kind  of  nou- 
rifhment,  the  patient  may  be  fupported  for  fome  time 
by  clylters  of  beef-tea  or  chicken-broth. 

To  avoid  this  fever,  every  woman  in  child-bed  ought 
to  be  kept  perfe&ly  eafy  ; her  food  fhould  be  light  and 
fimple,  and  her  bed-chamber  cool  and  properly  venti- 
lated. There  is  not  any  thing  more  hurtful  to  a woman 
in  this  fituation  than  being  kept  too  warm.  She  ought 
not  to  have  her  body  bound  too  tight,  nor  to  rife  too 
foon  from  bed,  after  delivery  j catching  cold  is  alfo  to 
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be  avoided ; and  a proper  attention  fhould  be  paid  to 
cleanlinefs. 

To  prevent  the  milk-fever,  the  breads  ought  to  be 
frequently  drawn  ; and  if  they  are  filled  previous  to  the 
onfet  of  a fever,  they  fhould,  upon  its  fil'd  appearance, 
be  drawn,  to  prevent  the  milk  from  becoming  acrid, 
and  its  being  abforbed  in  this  date.  Codivenefs  is 
tike  wife  to  be  avoided.  This  will  be  bed  efte&ed  by 
the  ufe  of  mild  clyders  and  a laxative  diet. 

We  fhall  conclude  our  obfervations  on  child-bed 
women,  by  recommending  it  to  them,  above  all  things, 
to  beware  of  cold.  Poor  women,  whofe  .circumdanees 
oblige  them  to  quit  their  bed  too  foon,  often  contradt 
difeafes  from  cold,  of  which  they  never  recover.  It  is 
a pity  the  poor  are  not  better  taken  care  of  in  this 
fituation. 

But  the  better  fort  of  women  run  the  greated  hazard 
from  too  much  heat.  They  are  generally  kept  in  a 
fort  pf  bagnio  for  the  fird  eight  or  ten  days,  and  then 
drefled  out  to  fee  company.  The  danger  of  this  con- 
duct mud  be  obvious  to  every  one. 

The  fuperditious  cudom  of  obliging  women  to  keep 
the  houfe  till  they  go  to  church,  is  likewife  a very  com- 
mon caufe  of  catching  cold.  All  churches  are  damp, 
and  mod  of  them  cold ; confequently  they  are  the 
very  word  places  to  which  a woman  can  go  to  make 
her  fird  vifit,  after  having  been  confined  in  a warm 
room  for  a month. 

OF  BARRENNESS. 

Barrennefs  may  be  very  properly  reckoned  among 
the  difeafes  of  females,  as  few  married  women,  who 
have  not  children,  enjoy  a good  date  of  health.  It 
may  proceed  from  various  caufes,  as  high  living,  grief, 
relaxation,  &c. ; but  it  is  chiefly  owing  to  an  ob- 
druccion  or  irregularity  of  the  memtrual  flux. 

It  is  very  certain  that  high  living  vitiates  the  humours, 
and  prevents  fecundity.  We  l'eldom  find  a barren 
woman  among  the  labouring  poor,  while  nothing  is 
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more  common  among  the  rich  and  affluent.  The 
inhabitants  oi  every  country  are  prolific  in  proportion 
to  their  poverty ; and  it  would  be  an  eafy  matter  to 
adduce  many  inftances  of  women,  who,  by  being  re- 
duced to  live  entirely  upon  milk  and  vegetable  diet, 
have  conceived  and  brought  forth  children,  though 
they  never  had  any  before.  Would  the  rich  ufe  the 
fame  fort  of  food  and  exercife  as  the  better  fort  of 
peafants,  they  would  feldom  have  caufe  to  envy  their 
poor  vaflals  and  dependants  the  bleffing  of  a numerous 
and  healthy  offspring,  while  they  pine  in  forrow  for  the 
want  or  even  a Angle  heir  to  their  extenfive  domains. 

Affluence  begets  indolence,  which  not  only  vitiates 
the  humours,  but  induces  a general  relaxation  of  the 
folids  ; a ftate  highly  unfavourable  to  procreation.  To 
remove  this,  we  would  recommend  the  following 
courfe : Firft,  fufficient  exercife  in  the  open  air ; fe- 
condly,  a diet  confiding  chiefly  of  milk  and  vegeta- 
bles * ; thirdly,  the  ufe  of  aflringent  medicines,  as 
fteel,  alum,  dragon’s  blood,  elixir  of  vitriol,  the  Spa  or 
Tunbridge  waters,  Peruvian  bark,  &c.  ; and  laffly, 
above  all,  the  cold  bath. 

Barrennefs  is  often  the  confequence  of  grief,  fudden 
fear,  anxiety,  or  any  of  the  paflions  which  tend  to  ob- 
ftrudt  the  menftrual  flux.  When  barrennefs  is  fuf- 
pefted  to  proceed  from  affections  of  the  mind,  the 
perfon  ought  to  be  kept  as  eafy  and  cheerful  as  poflible; 
all  difagreeable  objects  are  to  be  avoided,  and  every 
method  taken  to  amufe  and  entertain  the  fancy. 

I believe  I have  never  written,  and  I hope  I never 
fflall  write,  any  thing  offenfive  to  real  modefty.  Yet  I 
have  not  fuppreffed,  from  motives  ot  falfe  delicacy, 

* Dr.  Cheyne  avers,  that  want  of  children  is  oftener  the  fault 
of  the  male  than,. of  the  female  ; in  this  the  Doftor  and  I do  not 
agree,  and  ftrongly  recommends  a milk  and  vegetable  diet  to  the 
former  as 'well  ae  the  latter  ; adding,  that  his  friend  l)r.  Taylor, 
whom  ';e  calls  the  Milk(  doiftor  of  Croydon,  had  brought  fun  dry 
opulent  families  in  his  neighbourhood,  who  had  continued  lome 
years  after  marriage  without  progeny,  to  have  feveral  fine  children, 
by  keeping  both  parents,  for  a conliderable  time,  to  a milk  and 
vegetable  diet.  ' » 

what 
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what  I thought  might  he  of  importance  on  a fubjedt  fo 
clofely  connedted  with  conjugal  happinefs.  '1  he  re- 
marks here  made,  though  few  and  apparently  fimple, 
contain  all  that  is  really  known,  in  medical  practice,  of 
the  caufes  and  remedies  of  barrennefs.  I therefore 
wifh  to  put  married  ladies  on  their  guard  againft  the 
fallacy  of  private  fuggeftions,  and  of  public  adver- 
tifements  on  this  head.  The  things  commonly  advifed 
by  filly  nurfes,  as  well  as  the  grand  rejioratives  of 
quack  impoftors,  are  all  of  them  dangerous  Himulants, 
that  provoke  defire,  but  enfeeble,  inflead  of  ftrength- 
ening,  -the  powers  of  nature,  and  render  a weaknefs, 
which  proper  treatment  might  have  removed,  abfolutely 
incurable. 


CHAP.  XLIX. 

DISEASES  OF  CHILDREN. 

•MISERABLE  indeed  is  the  lot  of  man  in  the  Rate 
of  infancy  ! He  comes  into  the  world  more  help- 
lefs  than  any  other  animal,  and  Hands  much  longer  in 
need  ot  the  protection  and  care  of  his  parents  : but, 
alas ! this  care  is  not  always  bellowed  upon  him  ; and 
when  it  is,  he  often  buffers  as  much  from  improper 
management  as  he  would  have  done  from  negledt. 
Hence  the  officious  care  of  parents,  nurfes,  and 
midwives,  becomes  one  of  the  molt  fruitful  fources  of 
the  diforders  of  infants  *. 


Of  the  officious  and  ill-judged  care  of  midwives,  we  fliall  ad- 
uce  only  one  inftance,  viz.  the  common  pradtice  of  torturing  in- 
iants  by  Iqueezing  their  breafts,  to  draw  off  the  milk,  as  they  call 
it.  J hough  a fmall  quantity  of  moifture  is  generally  found  in  the 
leatts  ot  infants,  yet,  as  they  are  certainly  not  intended  to  give 
nc  , t is  ought  never  to  be  drawn  off,  I have  feen  this  cruel  ope- 
ration  bring  on  hardnels,  inflammation,  and  fuppuration  of  the 
\\ru  S V1  nefer  hnew  any  ill  confequences  from  its  being  onjitted. 

en  the  breafts  are  hard,  the  only  application  that  we  would  re- 
commend is  a foft  poultice,  or  a little  of  the  diachylon  plafter,  fpread 
thm  upon  a bit  of  foft  leather,  about  the  lize  of  half  a crown,  and 

S5E&3S5; “pp  Thrfe  m,y  bs  ruircred  to  co"ti"ue  ,iU  *he 
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It  muft  be  obvious  to  every  attentive  perfon,  that  the 
firft  difeafes  of  infants  arife  chiefly  from  their  bowels. 
Nor  is  this  in  the  lead  to  be  wondered  at,  as  they  are 
in  a manner  poifohed  with  indigeftible  drugs  and  im- 
proper diet  as  foon  as  they  come  into  the  world.  Every 
thing  that  the  ftomach  cannot  digeft  may  be  confldered 
as  a poifon  j and  unlefs  it  can  be  thrown  up,  or  voided 
by  ftool,  it  mult  occafion  ficknefs,  gripes,  fpafmodic 
aftedtions  of  the  bowels,  or  what  the  good  women  call 
inward  fits,  and  at  laft  convulfions  and  death. 

As  thefe  fymptoms  evidently  arife  from  fomewhat  that 
irritates  the  inteflines,  doubtlefs  the  proper  method  of 
cure  muft  be  to  expel  it  as  foon  as  pofiible.  The  molt 
fafe  and  effectual  method  of  doing  this  is  by  gentle  vo- 
mits. Five  or  fix  grains  of  the  powder  of  ipecacuanha 
may  be  mixed  in  two  tablt-fpoonfuls  of  water,  and  fweet- 
ened  with  a little  fugar.  A tea-fpoonful  of  this  may  be 
given  to  the  infant  every  quarter  of  an  hour  till  it  ope- 
rates ; or,  what  will  more  certainly  anfwer  the  purpofe, 
a grain  of  emetic  tartar  may  be  dilfolved  in  three  ounces 
of  water,,  fweetened  with  a little  fyrup,  and  given  as 
above.  Thofe  who  are  willing  to  ufe  the  emetic  tartar, 
may  give  fix  or  feven  drops  of  the  antimonial  wine,  in  a 
tea-fpoonful  of  water  or  thin  gruel.  Small  dofes  of  the 
ipecacuanha  wine  will  be  found  more  gentle  than  any  of 
the  above,  and  ought  to  be  preferred. 

Thefe  medicines  will  not  only  cleanfe  the  ftomach, 
but  will  generally  likewife  open  the  body.  Should  this, 
however,  not  happen,  and  if  the  child  be  coftive,  fome 
gentle  purge  wall  be  neceffary  : for  this  purpofe,  fome 
manna  and  pulp  of  caflia  may  be  dilfolved  in  boiling 
v/ater,  and  given  in  finall  quantities  till  it  operates ; or, 
what  will  anfwer  rather  better,  a few  grains  of  magnefta 
alba  may  be  mixed  in  any  kind  of  food  that  is  given  to 
the  child,  and  continued  till  it  has  the  defired  efted. 

If  thefe  medicines  be  properly  adminiftered,  and  the 
child’s  belly  and  limbs  frequently  rubbed  with  a warm 
hand  before  the  fire,  they  will  feldom  fail  to  relieve 
thofe  affeaions  of  the  ftomach  and  bowels  from  which 
infants  fuffer  fo  much. 
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The  general  directions  include  moft  of  what  can  be 
done  for  relieving  the  internal  diforders  of  infants.  They 
will  likewife  go  a confiderable  way  in  alleviating  thofe 
which  appear  externally,  as  the  rafh,  gum , o rfellon,  &c. 
Thefe,  as  was  formerly  obferved,  are  principally  owing 
to  too  hot  a regimen,  and  confequently  will  be  moft 
effectually  relieved  by  gentle  evacuations.  Indeed, 
evacuations  of  one  kind  or  other  conffitute  a principal 
part  of  the  medicine  of  infants,  and  will  feldom,  if  ad- 
miniffered  with  prudence,  in  any  of  their  difeafes,  fail 
to  give  relief. 

OF  THE  MECONIUM. 

The  fromach  and  bowels  of  a new-born  infant  are 
filled  with  a blackifh-coloured  matter  of  the  confiftence 
of  fyrup,  commonly  called  the  meconium.  This  is  ge- 
nerally paffedfoon  after  the  birth,  by  the  mere  effort  of 
Nature ; in  which  cafe  it  is  not  neceffary  to  give  the 
infant  any  kind  of  medicine.  But  if  it  fhould  be  re- 
tained, or  not  fufficiently  carried  oft',  a little  manna,  or 
magnefia  alba , may  be  given,  as  mentioned  above  ; or, 
if  thefe  fhould  not  be  at  hand,  a common  fpoonful  of 
whey,  fweetened  with  a little  honey,  or  moift  fugar, 
will  anfwer  the  purpofe. 

Ihe  moft  proper  medicine  for  expelling  the  meconium 
Is  the  mother’s  milk,  which  is  always  at  firft  of  a purga- 
tive quality.  Were  children  allowed  to  luck  as  foonas 
they  fhew  an  inclination  for  the  bread,  they  would  fel- 
dom have  occafion  for  medicine?;  to  difcharge  the  meco- 
nium ; but  even  where  this  is  not  allowed,  they  ought 
never  to^  have  daubs  of  fyrup,  oils,  and  other  indigefti- 
i)le  fluff,  crammed  down  their  throats. 

THE  APHTHA?,  OR  THRUSH. 

The  aphthae  are  little  whitifh  ulcers  affeding  the  whole 
infide  of  the  mouth,  tongue,  throat,  and  ftomach  of 
infants.  Sometimes  they  reach  through  the  whole  in- 
teftinal  canal ; in  which  cafe  they  are  very  dangerous, 
&nd  often  put  an  end  to  the  infant’s  life. 
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If  the  aphthm  are  of  a pale  colour,  pellucid,  few  in. 
number,  foft,  fuperficial,  and  fall  eafily  off,  they  are  not 
dangerous  ; but  if  opake,  yellow,  brown,  black,  thick, 
or  running  together,  they  ought  to  be  dreaded. 

It  is  generally  thought  that  the  aphthae  owe  their  ori- 
gin to  acid  humours  ; we  have  reafon,  however,  to  be- 
lieve, they  are  more  frequently  owing  to  too  hot  a regi- 
men both  of  the  mother  and  child.  It  is  a rare  thing 
to  find  a child  who  is  not  dofed  with  wine,  punch,  cin- 
namon-waters, or  forne  other  hot  and  inflaming  liquors, 
almoft  as  foon  as  it  is  born.  It  is  well  known  that  thefe 
will  occafion  inflammatory  diforders  even  in  adults  ; is 
it'  any  wonder  then  that  they  fliould  heat  «md  inflame 
the  tender  bodies  of  infants,  and  fet,  as  it  were,  the 
whole  conftitution  on  a blaze  ? 

The  moil  proper  medicines  for  the  aphthae  are  vomits, 
fuch  as  have  been  already  recommended,  and  gentle 
laxatives.  Five  grains  of  rhubarb,  and  half 'a  drachm 
of  magnefta  alba , may  be  rubbed  together,  and  divided 
into  fix  dofes,  one  of  which  may  be  given  to  the  infant 
every  four  or  five  hours  till  they  operate.  Thefe  powders 
mav  either  be  given  in  the  child’s  food,  or  a little  of 
the  fyrup  of  pale  rofes,  and  may  be  repeated  as  often  as 
is  found  neceflary  to  keep  the  bodyTipen.  It  is  com- 
mon in  this  cafe  to  adminifter  calomel ; but  as  that 
medicine  fometimes  occafions  gripes,  ft  ought  always 
to  be  given  to  infants  with  caution. 

Many  things  have  been  recommended  for  gargling 
the  mouth  and  throat  in  this  difeafe ; but  it  is  not  eafy 
to  apply  thefe  in  very  young  children  ; we  would  there- 
fore recommend  it  to  the  nurfe  to  rub  the  child. s mouth 
frequently  with  a 'little  borax  and  honey ; or  with  the 
following  mixture  t Take  fine  honey  an  ounce,  borax  a 
drachm, °burnt  alum  half  a drachm,  rofe -water  two 
drachms  ; mix  them  together.  A very  proper  applica- 
tion in  this,  cafe,  is  a folution  of  ten  or  twelve  grains  of 
white  vitriol  in  eight  ounces  of  barley-water.  Ineie 
may  be  applied  with  the  finger,  or  by  means  of  a bit  or 
foft  rag  tied  to  the  end  of  a prooc. 
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OF  ACIDITIES. 

The  food  of  children  being  for  the  moft  part  of  an 
acefcent  nature,  it  readily  turns  four  upon  the  ftomach, 
efpecially  if  the  body  be  any  way  difordered.  Hence 
moil  difeafes  of  children  are  accompanied  with  evident 
figns  of  acidity,  as  green  (fools,  gripes,  &c.  Thefe 
appearances  have  induced  many  to  believe,  that  all  the 
difeafes  of  children  were  owing  to  an  acid  abounding 
in  the  ftomach  and  bowels  ; but  whoever  confiders  the 
matter  attentively,  will  find  that  thefe  fymptoms  of 
acidity  are  oftener  the  effect  than  the  caufe  of  their 
difeafes. 

Nature  evidently  intended,  that  the  food  of  children 
Ihould  be  acefcent ; and  unlefs  the  body  be  difordered, 
or  the  digeftion  hurt,  from  fome  other  caufe,  we  will 
venture  to  fay,  that  the  acefcent  quality  of  their  food  is 
feldom  injurious  to  them.  Acidity,  hoWever,  is  often 
a fymptom  of  diforders  in  children  ; and,  as  it  is  fome- 
times  a troublefome  one,  we  fhall  point  out  the  method 
of  relieving  it. 

When  green  (tools,  gripes,  purgings,  four  fmells,  &<r. 
fhew  that  the  bowels  abound  with  an  acid,  the  child 
Ihould  have  a little  fmall  broth,  with  light  white  bread 
in  it ; and  fhould  have  fufficient  exercife,  in  order  to 
promote  the  digeftion.  It  has  been  cuftomary  in  this 
cafe  to  give  the  pearl-julep,  chalk,  crabs’-eyes,  and 
other  teftaceous  powders.  Thefe,  indeed,  by  their  ab- 
forbent  quality,  may  correa  the  acidity  ; but  they  are 
attended  with  this  inconvenience,  that  they  are  apt  to 
lodge  in  the  bowels,  and  occafion  coftivenefs,  which 
may  prove  very  hurtful  to  the  infant.  For  this  reafon 
they  fhould  never  be  given  unlefs  mixed  with  purgative 
medicines ; as  rhubarb,  manna,  or  luch  like. 

The  bed  medicine  which  we  know,  in  all*  cafes  of 
acidity,  is  that  fine  mlipid  powder,  called  magnefid  alba . 
It  purges,  and  at  the  fame  time  corrects  the  acidity  : by 
which  means  it  not  only  removes  the  difeafe,  but  carries 
off  its  caufe.  It  may  be  given  in  any  kind  of  food,  or 
m a mixture,  as  recommended  in  the  Appendix  *. 

* See  Appendix,  Laxative  abforbent  Mixture. 
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When  an  infant  is  troubled  with  gripes,  it  ought  not 
at  firfl  to  be  dofed  with  brandy,  fpiceries,  and  other  hot 
things  ; but  fhould  have  its  body  opened  with  an  emol- 
lient clyfter,  or  the  medicine  mentioned  above  ; and,  at 
the  fame  time,  a little  brandy  may  be  rubbed  on  its 
belly  with  a warm  hand  before  the  fire,  I havefeldom 
fcen  this  fail  to  eafe  the  gripes  of  infants.  If  it  fhould 
happen,  however,  not  to  lucceed,  a little  brandy  or 
other  fpirits  may  be  mixed  with  thrice  the  quantity  of 
warm  water,  and  a tea-fpoonful  of  it  given  frequently, 
till  the  infant  be  eafier.  Sometimes  a little  peppermint-- 
water  will  anfwer  this  purpofe  as  well  *, 

GALLING  AND  EXCORIATION. 

Thefe  are  very  troublefome  to  children.  They  hap- 
pen chiefly  about  the  groin  and  wrinkles  of  the  neck, 
under  the  arms,  behind  the  ears,  and  in  other  parts  that 
are  moiftened  by  the  fweat  or  urine. 

As  thefe  complaints  are,  in  a great  meafure,  owing 
to  want  of  cleanlinefs,  the  moll  effectual  means  of  pre- 
venting them  are,  to  wafh  the  parts  frequently  with  cold 
water,  to  change  the  linen  often,  and,  in  a word,  to 
keep  the  child  in  all  refpe&s  thoroughly  clean.  When 
this  is  not  fufficient,  the  excoriated  parts  may  be  fprinkled 
with  abforbent  or  drying  powders  ; as  burnt  hartfhorn, 
tutty,  chalk,  crabs’-daws  prepared,  and  the  like.  When 
the  parts  affedled  are  very  fore,  and  tend  to  a real  ulcer- 
ation, it  will  be  proper  to  add  a little  fugar  of  lead  to 
the  powders ; or  to  anoint  the  place  with  the  campho- 
rated ointment.  If  the  parts  be  waflied  with  fpring- 
water,  in  which  a little  white  vitriol  has  been  diffolved, 
it  will  dry  and  heal  them  very  powerfully.  One  of  the 
bed  applications  for  this  purpofe  is  to  diffolve  fome 
fuller’s-earth  in  a fufficient  quantity  of  hot  water ; and 
after  it  has  flood  till  it  is  cold,  to  rub  it  gently  upon  the 
galled  parts  once  or  twice  a-day.  Or  to  wafh  them 

* Twenty  drops  of  the  fpirits  of  hartfhorn  given  in  a little  lm- 
feed  tea,  immediately  relieves  children  affedted  by  that  acidity  of  the 

bowels,  which  frequently  attends  teething.  A.  P.  B* 
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gently  now  and  then  with  a mixture  of  equal  parts  of 
rofe-water  and  fpirits  of  wine. 

STOPPAGE  OF  THE  NOSE. 

The  noflrils  of  infants  are  often  plugged  up  with  a 
grofs  mucus  1 which  prevents  their  breathing  freely,  and 
Hkewife  renders  it  difficult  for  them  to  fuck  or  fwallow. 

Some  in  this  cafe  order,  after  a fuitable  purge,  two  or 
three  grains  of  white  vitriol  diffolved  in  half  an  ounce  of 
marjoram-water,  and  filtered,  to  be  applied  now  and 
then  to  the  noflrils  with  a linen  rag.  Wedellus  fays, 
if  two  grains  of  white  vitriol,  and  the  fame  quantity  of 
elatcriun , be  diffolved  in  half  an  ounce  of  marjoram- 
water,  and  applied  to  the  nofe,  as  above  directed,  that 
it  brings  away  the  mucus  without  fneezing. 

In  obflinate  cafes  thefe  medicines  may  be  tried  ; but 
I have  never  found  any  thing  neceffary,  befides  rub- 
bing the  nofe  at  bed-time  with  a little  fweet  oil,  or 
frefh  butter.  This  refolves  the  filth,  and  renders  the 
breathing  more  free  *, . 

OF  VOMITING. 

From  the  delicate  flate  of  children,  and  the  great  fen- 
fibility  of  their  organs,  a vomiting  or  loofenefs  may  be 
induced  by  any  thing  that  irritates  the  nerves  of  the  flo- 
inach  or  inteflines.  Hence  thefe  diforders  are  much 
mere  common  in  childhood  than  in  the  more  advanced 
periods  of  life.  They  are  feldom,  however,  dangerous, 
and  ought  never  to  be  confidered  as  difeafes,  unlefs  when 
they  are  violent,  or  continue  fo  long  as  to  exhaufl  the 
flrength  of  the  patient. 

Vomiting  may  be  excited  by  an  over-quantity  of 
food  ; by  food  that  is  of  fuch  a nature  as  to  irritate  the 
nerves  of  the  ftomach  too  much  ; or  by  the  fenfibility 
of  the  nerves  being  fo  much  increafed  as  to  render 

* Some  nurfes  remove  this  complaint  by  fucking  the  child’s  nofe. 
J ms  is  by  no  means  a cleanly  operation  ; but  when  nurfes  have  the 
rclolutioo  to  do  it,  I am  far  from  difeouraging  the  pra&ice. 

them 
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them  unable  to  bear  the  ftimulus  of  even  the  mildeft 
aliment. 

When  vomiting  is  occafioned  'by  too  much  food,  it 
ought  to  be  promoted,  as  the  cure  will  depend  upon 
cleaning  the  ftomach.  This  may  be  done  either  by  a 
few  grains  of  ipecacuanha,  or  a weak  foluti on  of  emetic 
tartar,  as  mentioned  before.  When  it  is  oving  to  food 
of  an  acrid  or  irritating  quality,  the  diet  ought  to  be 
changed,  and  aliment  of  a milder  nature  fuhftituted  in 
its  Head. 

When  vomiting  proceeds  from  an  increafcd  degree 
of  fenfibility,  or  too  great  an  irritability  of  the  nerves 
of  the  llomach,  fuch  medicines  as  have  a tendency  to 
brace  and  flrengthen  that  organ,  and  to  abate  its  fenfi- 
bility, muft  be  ufed.  The  firft  bf  thefe  intentions  may 
be  anfwered  by  a flight  infufion  of  the  Peruvian  bark, 
with  the  addition  of  a little  rhubarb  and  orange-peel ; 
and  the  fecond  by  the  fqline  draughts,  to  which  a few 
drops  of  liquid  laudanum  may  occafionally  be  added. 

In  obftinate  vomitings  the  operation  of  internal  me- 
dicines may  be  aflifted  by  aromatic  fomentations  made 
with  wine,  applied  warm  to  the  pit  of  the  ftomach-;  or 
the  ufe  of  the  ftomach-plafter,  with  the  addition  of  a 
little  Theriaca* 


OF  A LOOSENESS. 

A loofenefs  may  generally  be  reckoned  falutary,when 
the  (tools  are  four,  (limy,  green,  or  curdled.  It  is  not 
the  difcharge,  but  the  produaion  of  iuch  (tools,  which 
ought  to  be  remedied.  Even  where  the  purging  is  thm 
and  watery,  it  ought  not  to  be  checked  too  fuddenly, 
as  it  often  proves  critical,  efpecially  when  the  child  has 
caught  cold,  or  an  eruption  on  the  flan  has  ^appear- 
ed. Sometimes  an  evacuation  of  this  kind  fucceeds  a 
humid  Hate  of  the  atmofphere,  in  which  cafe : it  may 
alio  prove  of  advantage,  by  carrying  off  a quantKy  of 
watery  humours,  which  would  otherwffe  tend  to  relax 

th  A^'tht  principal  intention  in  the  cure  of  a loofenefs 
is  to  evacuate  the  offending  matter,  it  ts  cuitomary  .to 
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give  the  patient  a gentle  vomit  of  ipecacuanha,  and  af- 
terwards to  exhibit  fmall  and  frequent  dofes  of  rhubarb  5 
interpofihg  abforbent  medicines  to  mitigate  the  acrimony 
of  the  humours.  The  bell  purge,  however,  in  this 
cafe,  is  magnsjta  a'lba . It  is  at  the  fame  time  abforbent 
and  laxative,  and  operates  without  exciting  gripes. 

The  antimonial  wine,  which  a<fts  both  as  an  emetic 
and  purge,  is  alfo  an  excellent  medicine  in  this  cafe. 
By  being  diluted  with  water,  it  may  be  proportioned 
to  the  weakeft  conftitutign  ; and,  net  being  difagreeable 
to  the  palate,  it  maybe  repeated  as  often  as  occaiion  re- 
quires. Even  one  dofe  will  frequently  mitigate  the 
difeafe,  and  pave  the  way  foT  the  ufe  of  abforbents.  If, 
however,  the  patient’s  ftrength  will  permit,  the  medi- 
cine ought  to  be  repeated  every  fix  or  eight  hours,  till' 
the  llools  begin  to  affume  a more  natural, appearance  \ 
afterwards  a longer  fpace  may  allowed  to  intervene  be- 
tween the  dofe?.  When  it  is  necelfary  to  repeat  the 
medicine  frequently,  the  dofe  ought  always  to  be  a little 
increafed,  as  its  efficacy  is  generally  diminifhed  by  ufe. 

Some,  upon  the  firft  appearance  of  a loofenefs,  fly 
immediately  to  the  ufe  of  abforbent  medicines  and  aftrin- 
gents.  If  thefe  be  adminiftered  before  the  offending 
humours  are  difeharged,  though  the  difeafe  may  appear 
to  be  mitigated  for  a little  time,  it  foon  afterwards 
breaks  forth  with  greater  violence,  and  often  proves' 
fatal.  After  proper  evacuations,  however,  thefe  medi- 
cines may  be  adminiftered  with  confiderable  advantage. 

Should  any  gripings  or  reftltflhefs  remain  after  the 
ftomach  and  bowels  have  been  cleanfed,  a tea-fpoonful 
of  the  fyrup  of  poppies  may  be  given  in  a little  Ample 
cinnamon  water  three  or  four  times  a-day  till  thefe 
fymptoms  have  ceafed. 

OF  ERUPTIONS. 

Children,  while  on' the  breaft,  are  feldom  free  from 
eruptions  of  one  kind  or  other.  Thefe,  however,  are 
not  often  dangerous,  and  ought  never  • to  be  dried  up 
but  with  the  greateft  caution.  They  tend  to  free  the 
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bodies  of  infants  from  hurtful  humour:,  which,  if  re- 
tained, might  produce  fatal  difbrders. 

’ he  erupt  ons  of  children  are  chiefly  owing  to  impro- 
per food  and  negkft  of  cleanlinefs.  If  a child  be  fluffed 
at  all  hours  with  food,  that  its  ftomach-  is  nbt  able  to 
digefl,  fuch  food,  not  being  pro  rerly  affimilated,  in- 
plead  of  nouriflring  the  body,  fills  it  with  grofs  humours. 
Thefe  mud  ether  break  out  in  form  of  eruptions  upon 
the  fkin,  or  remain  in  the  body,  ard  occafi on  fevers  and 
other  internal  di (orders.  That  neglefl  of  cleanlinefs  is 
a very  general  caufe  of  eruptive  disorders,  muft  be  ob- 
vious, to  .6  very  one.  The  children  of  the  poor  and  of 
all  who  def.  ile  cleanlinefs,  are  almoft  conftantly  found 
to  fwarm  with  vermin,  and  are  generally  covered  with 
the  fcab,  itch,  and  other  eruptions. 

When  eruptions  are  the  etFecl  of  improper  food,  or 
want  of  cleanlinefs,  a proper  attention  to  thefe  alone  will 
generally  be  fufficient  to  remove  them.  If  this  fhould 
not  be  the  cafe,  forne  drying  medicines  will  be  neceffary. 
When  they  are  applied,  the  body  ought  at  the  fame  time 
to  be  kept  open,  and  cold  is  carefully  to  be  avoided. 
We  know  no  medicine  that  is  more  fafe  for  drying  up 
cutaneous  eruptions  than  fulphur,  ptovided  it  be  pru- 
dently ufecl.  A little  of  the  dowers  of  fulphur  may  be 
mixed  with  frefh  butter,  oil,  or  hog’s  lard,  and  the  parts 
aff.fted  frequently  touched  with  it. 

The  mofl  obfh'nate  of  all  the  eruptions  incident  to 
children,  are,  the  tinea  capitis,  or  (cabbed  head,  and  chil- 
blains. Thefcabbed  head  is  often  exceedingly  difficult  to 
cure,  and  fometimes  indeed  the  cure  proves  worfe  than 
the  difeafe.  I have  frequently  known  children  feized 
with  internal  diforders,  of  which  they  died  foon  after 
their  fc  ibbed  heads  had  been  healed  by  the  application 
cf  drying  medicines  *.  The  cure  ought  always  find  to 


be 


* I fome  time  ago  faw  a very  ftriking  inflance  of  the  clanger  of 
fnbkitutrng  drying, ’meri'riucs  in  the  place  of  cleanlinefs  ail’d  Whole- 
f« me  food,  iji  the  Foundling  Holp.tal  at  Ackworth,  where  the  chLr 
dren  wer-'  p-nevouflv  afRifted  with  feabbed  beads,  and  other  cuta- 
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be  attempted  by  keeping  the  head  very  clean,  cutting  cad 
the  hair,  combing  and  brufhing  away  the  fcabs,  Ac.  It 
this  isnot  fnfficient,  let  the  head  be  fhaved  once  a week, 
walked  daily  with  yellow  foap,and  gently  anointed  with  a 
liniment  made  of  train  oil  eight'  ounces,.  red  precipitate, 
in  fine  powder,  one  drachm.  And  if  there  be  proud 
jiefit,  it  fhould  be  touched  with,  a bit  of  blue  vitriol,  or 
fprinkled  with  a little  burnt  alum.  While  thefe  things 
are  doing,  the  patient  mull  be  confined  to  a regular  light 
diet,  the  body  fhould  be  kept  gently  open  ; and  cold,  as 
far  as  pofiible,  ought  to  be  avoided.  rl'o  prevent  any 
bad  confequences  from  flopping  this  difcha.ge,  it  will  be 
proper,  efpecially  in  children  of  a grofs  habit,  to  make 
an  iffue  in  the  neck  or  arm,  which  may  be  kept  open  till 
the  patient  becomes  more  ftrong,  and  the  conflitution 
be  fo.mewhat  mended. 

Chilblains  •commonly  attack  children  in  cold  weather. 
They  .are  generally  occafioned  by  the  feet  or  hands  be- 
ing kept  long- wet  or  cold,  and  afterwards  fuddeilly  heat- 
ed. When,  children  are  cold,' inflea d of  taking  Cxcrcife 
to  warm  themfe.lves  gradually,  they  run  to- "the  fire. 
I his  occafipns  a fudden  rarefaction  of  the  humours, 
and  an  infarction  of  the  veflels  ; which,  bcingmften  re- 
peated, the  veflels  are  at  lafl  over-diltended,  and  forced 
to  give  way.  , n A . 

io  prevent  it,  violent  cold  and  hidden  heat  rrflift  be 
equally  avoided.  When  the  parts  begin  < to  look  red 
and  fwell,  the  patient  ought  to  be  purged,  and-  to  have 
the  affected  parts  frequently  .nibbed  with  muftard  and 
brandy,. or fomething  of  a warming  nature.  They  ought 


fions,  and  that  cleanlmefs  was  totally  neglefted  ; accordingly  tt' 
was  advifed  that  they  fhould  have  more  wholefome  food,  and  be 
he?t  thoroughly  clean.  This  advice,  however,  was  not  followed, 
b 'vas  t?'°  troi'bb'ome  to  the  fervant3,  fuperi.. tenants,  See.  ' The 
Dufinefs  was  to  be  done  by  medicine  ; which  was  accordingly  at- 
tempted, but  had  nearly  proved  fatal  to  the  whole  houfe  Fever® 
tmd  other  internal  disorders,  immediately  appeared,  and  at  length  a 
putrid  dyfentery  which  proved  fo  infectious,  that  k carried  off  a 

San,T\Y  °f- the  chlldren’  and  fPr«d  over  a cvnfldmble  part  of 
Uie  neighbouring  country.  • . r 
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likewife  to  be  covered  with  flannel,  and  kept  warm  and 
dry.  Some  apply  warm  a flies ‘between  cloths  to  the 
fwelled  parts,  which  frequently  help  to  reduce  them. 
When  there  is  a fore,  it  muft  be  dreffed  with  Turner’s 
cerate,  the  ointment  oftutty,  the  platter  of  cerus,  or  fome 
other  drying  ointment.  Thefe  fores  are  indeed  trouble- 
fomc,  but  feldom  dangerous.  They  generally  hea'l  as 
foon  as  the  warm  weather  fets  in. 

s OF  THE  CROUP. 

Children  are  often  feized  very  fuddenly  with  this  dif- 
v eafe,  which,  if  not  quickly  relieved,  proves  mortal.  It  is 
known  by  various  names  in  different  parts  of  Britain. 
On  the  eaft  coatt  of  Scotland,  it  is  called  the  croup.  On 
the  weft,  they  call  it  the  chock  or  fluffing.  In  fome  parts 
of  England,  where  I have  obferved  it,  the  good  women 
call  it  the  rifing  of  the  lights.  It  feems  to  be  a fpecies  of 
ajlhma , attended  with  very  acute  and  violent  catarrhal 
fymptoms. 

This  difeafe  generally  prevails  in  cold  and  wet  feafons. 
It  is  moft  common  upon  the  fea-coaft,and  in  low  marlhy 
countries.  Children  of  a grofs  and  lax  habit  are  mo  ft 
liable  to  it.  I have  fometimes  known  it  hereditary. 
It  generally  attacks  children  in  the  night,  after  having 
been  much  expofed  to  damp  cold  eafterly  winds  through 
the  day.  Damp  houfes,  wet  feet,  thin  Ihoes,wet  clothes, 
or  any  thing  that  obftrudts  the  perfpiration,  may  occa- 
fion  the  croup. 

It  is  attended  with  a frequent  pulfe,  quick  and  labori- 
ous breathing,  which  is  performed  with  a peculiar  kind 
of  croaking  noife,  that  may  be  heard  at  a confiderable 
diftance.  The  voice  is  fharpand  fhrill,  and  the  face  is 
generally  much  flulhed,  though  fometimes  it  is  of  a livid 
colour. 

When  a child  is  feized  with  the  above  fymptoms,  his 
feet  ftiould  immediately  be  put  into  warm  water.  He 
ought  likewife  to  be  bled  *,  and  to  have  a laxative  clyfter 

* In  this  difeafe  bleeding  is  not  always  proper  ;'but  in  very  full . 
habits  it  mull  certainly  be  of  ufe.  . 

adminiftered 
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adrainiftered  as  foon  as  poffible.  He  fhould  be  made 
to  breathe  over  the  fleams  of  warm  water  and  vinegar  ; 
or  an  emollient  decodtion,  and  emollient  cataplafms  or 
fomentations,  may  be  applied  round  his  neck.  If  the 
fymptoms  do  not  abate,  a bliflering-plafler  mufl  be  ap- 
plied round  the  neck,  or  between  the  fhoulders,  and  the 
child  may  take  frequently  a table-fpoonful  of  the  follow- 
ing julep  : Take  penny-royal  water  three  ounces,  fyrup 
of  althea  and  of  poppies,  each  one  ounce  ; mix  them 
together. 

Afafcetida  is  found  to  have  a good  effedt  in  this  cafe. 
It  may  be  both  given  in  form  of  clyfler,  and  taken  by 
the  mouth.  Two  drachms  of  afafcetida  may  be  diffolved 
in  one  ounce  of  Minderus’s  fpirit,  and  three  ounces  of 
penny-royal  water.  A table-fpoonful  of  this  mixture 
may  be  given  every  hour,  or  oftener,  if  the  patient’s 
flomach  be  able  to  bear  it.  If  the  child  cannot  be 
brought  to  take  this  medicine,  two  drachms  of  the  afa- 
fcetida may  be  diffolved  in  a common  clyfler,  and  ad- 
miniflertd  every  fix  or  eight  hours,  till  the  violence  of 
the  difeafe  abates  *. 

To  prevent  a return  of  the  diforder,  all  thofe  things 
which  occafion  it  mufl  be  carefully  avoided  ; as  wet  feet, 
cold,  damp,  eaflerly  winds,  &c.  Children  who  have  had 
frequent  returns  of  this  difeafe,  or  whofe  conflitutions 
feem  to  difpofe  them  to  it,  ought  to  have  their  diet  pro- 
perly regulated  ; all  food  that  is  vilcid  or  hard  of  di- 

* I was  lately  favoured  with  a letter  from  Dr.  William  Turn- 
bull  in  London,  a phyfician  of  great  experience,  and  who,  from 
his  former  fituation  on  the  north-eaft  coaft  of  England,  had  many 
opportunities  of  obferving  the  fymptoms  and  progrefs  of  this  dan- 
gerous difeafe.  The  Doftor’s  fentiments  differ  very  little  from  my 
<4'.vn  ; he  obferves,  that  he  never  found  bliflering  of  any  fervico ; 
and  recommends  cataplafms  of  garlic,  camphor,  and  Venice  treacle 
to  be  applied  both  to  the  throat  and  foies  of  the  feet.  He  like- 
wifc  recommends  oolufes  of  camphor,  caftor,  valerian  root,  fait 
of  hartfhorn,  and  mufk,  adapted  to  the  age,  {Length,  &c.  of  the' 
patient;  after  which  he  advifestwo  fpoonfuls  of  the  following  de- 
ception : Take  of  garlic  and  diftilled  vinegar  each  an  ounce,  hyfop- 

water  eight  ounces  ; beat  up  the  ingredients  together,  gradually 
mixing  the  water,  and  adding  three  ounces  of  honey.  Let  the 
whole  be  fimmcred  over  a gentle  fire,  and  afterwards  {trained  for  ufe. 
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geftion,  and  all  crude,  raw,  traffiy  fruits,  are  to  b'e  . 
avoided.  They  ought  likewife  to  have  a drain  con- 
flantly  kept  open  in  feme  part  of  their  body,  by  means 
of  a feton  or  iffue.  I have  fometimes  known  a'BurgundV- 
pitch  plafter;  worn  continually  between  the  fhoulders  for 
feveral  years,  have  a very  happy  effect  in  preventing  the 
return  of  this  dreadful  diforder. 

OF  TEETHING. 

Dr.  Arbuthnot  obferves,  that  above  a tenth  part  of 
infants  die  in  teething,  by  fymptoms  proceeding  from 
the  irritation  of  the  tender  nervous  parts  of  the  jaws, 
occafioning  inflammations,  fevers,  convulfions,  gan- 
. grenes,  &c.  Thefe  fymptoms  are  in  a great  meafure 
owing  to  the  great  delicacy  and  exquifite  fenfibility  of 
the  nervous  fyflem  at  this  time  of  life,  Which  is  too  often 
increafed  by  an  effeminate  education.  Hence  it  comes 
to  pafs,  that  children  who  are  delicately  brought  up, 
always  fuller  moft  in  teething,  and  often  fall  by  cofi- 
vulfive  diforders. 

About  the  fixth  or  feventh  month  the  teeth  generally 
begin  to  make  their  appearance;  firft,  the  me  if  or  es^  or 
fore  teeth  ; next  the  eanini,  or  dog-teeth;  and,  laftly, 
the  molares , or  grinders.  About  the  feventh  year,  thefe 
comes  anew  fet  $ and  about  the  twentieth,  the  two  inner 
grinders,  called  dentes  fapiqn t iec , the  teeth  of  wifdom - 

Children  about  the  time  of  cutting  their  teeth,  flaver 
much,  and  have’ generally  a loofeneis.  When  the  teeth- 
ing is  difficult,  especially  when  the  dog-teeth  begin  to 
make  their  way  through  the  gums,  the  child  has  flart- 
ings  in  his  fleep,  tumours  of  the  gums,  watchings,  gripes, 
green  flools,  the  thruffi,  fever,  difficult  breathing,  and 
convulfions. 

Difficult  teething  requires  nearly  the  fame  treatment 
as  an  inflammatory  djfeafe.  If  the  body  be  bound,  it 
muft  be- opened  either  by  emollient  clyfters'or  gentle 
purgatives  ; as  manna,  magnefta  alba , rhubarb,  ienna,  or 
the  like.  The  food  fliould  be  light,  arid  in  fmall  quantity ; 
the  drink  plentiful,  but  weak  and  diluting,  as  iniufions 
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oT'balm,  or  of  the  lime-tree  flowers  ; to  which  about  a 
third  or  fourth  part  of  milk  may  be  added. 

If  the  fever  be  high,  bleeding  will  be  neceflarv 5 but 
this  in  very  young  children  ought  always  to  befparingly 
performed,  ft  is  an  evacuation  which  they  bear  the 
word  of  any.  Purging,  vomiting,  or  fweating  agree 
much  better  with  them,  and  are  generally  more  bene- 
ficial. Harris,  however,  obferves,  than  when  an  'inflam- 
mation appears,  the  phyfician  will  labour  in  vain,  if  the 
turebe.  not  begun  with  applying  a leech  under  each  ear. 
If  the  child  be  feized  with  currvulfion  -fits,  'a  bliflering- 
plafter  may  be  applied  between  the  ihoulders,  or  one 
behind  each  ear. 

Sydenham  lays,  that  in  fevers  oeca Honed  by  teething, 
he  never  found  any  remedy  fo  erFe&ual  as  two,  three,  or 
four  drops  of  fpirks-of  hartfhorn  in  a ipooniulof  Ilmpie 
water,  or  other  convenientvehicle,  given  every  fourhours. 

1 he  number  of  dofes  may  be  lour,  five,  or  fix.  I have 
often  preferibed  this  medicine  with  fuccefs,  but  always 
found  a larger  dofe  neceflary.  It  may  be  given  from  five 
drops  To  fifteen  or  twenty,  according  to  the  age  of  the 
child,  and  when  cofiivenefs  dots  110T  forbid  it,  three  or 
four  drops  of  laudanum  may  be  added  to  each  dofe. 

In  Scotland,  it  is  very  common,  when  children  are  cut" 
ting  their  teeth,  to  put  a unall  Burgundy-pitch  piaffe  ^ 
between  their  (boulders.  This  generally  eafe.s  the  tick- 
ling cough  which  attends  feet  king,  and  Is  by  no  means 
an  ufelefs  application.  When  the  teeth  are  cut  with  dif- 
ficulty, k ought. to  be  kept  on  during  .the  wh  >!e  time  of 
teething.  It  maybe  enlarged  asoccafi  »n  requires,  .and 
ought  to  be  renewed  at  lea  ft  once  a fortnight. 

Several  things  have  been  recommended  for  rubbing 
the  gums,  as  oils,  muc  ilages,,&c,;  but  ftom'thefe  much  is' 
not  to  be  expected.  If  any  thing  of  this  kind  i.s  to  be  ufed, 
v/e  would  recommend  a little  fine  honey,  which  may  be 
rubbed  qii  with  the  finger  three  or  Jour  times  a -day. 

< hildren  arc  generally  at  this  lime  dilpotkd.  to  chow 
whatever  they  get  into  their  hands.  For  thtm  rea- 
lon  they  ought  never. to  be  without  iomewh  , that  will 
jkld  a little  to  the -preflure  of  their  gums,  as  a cruft 
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of  bread,  a wax  candle,  a bit  of  liquorice-root.  or 
fuch  like.  ’ 

With  regard  to  cutting  the  gums,  we  have  fcldom 
known  it  of  any  great  benefit.  In  obltinate  cafes,  how- 
ever, it  ought  to  be  tried.  It  may  be  performed  by  the 
finger-nail,  the  edge  of  a fixpenny  piece  that  is  worn 
thin,  or  any  fharp  body  which  can  be  with  fafety  intro- 
duced into  the  mouth  ; but  the  lancet,  in  a ikilfu!  hand, 
is  certainly  the  moft  proper. 

In  order  to  render  the  teething  lefs  difficult,  parents 
ought  to  take  care  th.it  their  children’s  foo.d  be  light  and 
whoiefome,  and  that  their  nerves  be  braced  by  fufficient 
exercife  without  doors,  the  ufe  of  the  add  bath.  &c. 
Were  thefe  things  duly  regarded,  they  would  have  a 
much  better  effect  than  teething  necklaces , or  other  nan., 
fenfical  amulets,  worn  for  that  purpofe. 

OF  THE  RICKETS. 

This  difeafe  generally  attacks  children  between  the 
age  of  nine  months  and  two  years.  It  appeared  firfl 
in  England  about  the  time  when  manufactures  began 
to  flourifh,  and  hill  prevails  moh  in  towns  where  the. 
inhabitants  follow  fedentary  employments,  by  which 
means  they  negled  either  to  take  proper  exercife  them- 
felves,  or  to  givedtto  their  children. 

CAUSES. One  caufe  of  the  rickets  is  difeafed 

parents.  Mothers  of  a weak  relaxed  habit,  who  negledl 
exercife,  and  live  upon  weak  watery  diet,  can  neither  be 
expected  to  bring  forth  hrong  and  healthy  children,  or 
to  be'  able  to  nurfe  them,  after  they  are  brought  forth. 
Accordingly  we  find  that  the  children  of  fuch  women 
generally  die  of  the  rickets,  the  fcrophula,  confumptions, 
or  fuch  like  difeafes.  Children  begotten  by  men  in  the 
decline  of  life,  who  are  fubjeft  to  the  gout,  the  gravel, 
or  other  chronic  difeafes,  or  who  have  been  often  afflicted 
with  the  venereal  difeafe  in  their  youth,  are  IT.ewife  very 
liable  to  the  rickets. 

Any  diforder  tha  weakens  the  conflitution  or  relaxes 
the  habit  of  children,  as  the  fmall-pox,meafles,  teething, 
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the  hooping-cough,  &c.  difpofes  them  to  this  'difeafe. 
It  may  likewife  be  occafioned  by  improper  diet,  as  food 
that  is  either  too  weak  and  watery,  or  fo  vifcid  that  the 
ftomach  cannot  digelt  it. 

But  nurfing  is  the  chief  c aide  of  this  difeafe.  When 
the  nurfe  is  either  difeafed,  or  has  not  enough  of  milk  to 
nourifh  the  child,  it  cannot  thrive.  But  children  fuller 
oftener  by  want  of  care  in  nurfes,  than  want  of  food.  Al- 
lowing an  infant  to  lie  or  fit  too  much,  or  not  keeping 
it  thoroughly  clean  in  its  clothes,  has  the  moft  perni- 
cious effects. 

The  want  of  free  air  is  likewife  very  hurtful  to  children 
in  this  refpedt.  When  a nurfe  lives  in  a clofe  fmall  houfe, 
where  theair  is  damp  and  confined, and  is  too  indolent  to 
carry  her  child  abroad  into  the  open  air,  it  will  hardly 
efcape  this  difeafe.  A healthy  child  Ihould  always  be  in 
motion,  unlefs  when.alleep  ; if  it  be.  differed  to  lie  or 
fit,  inftead  of  being  tolled  and  dandled  about,  it  will  not 
thrive. 


SYMP  POMS. At  thebegmnirigdfthis  difeafe  the 

child’s  flefh  grows  Toft  and  flabby;  its  ftrength  is  dimi- 
nilhed;  it  lofes  its  wonted  cheerfulnefs,  looks  more  grave 
and  compofed  than  is  natural' for  its  age,  and  does  not 
choofe  to  be  moved.  The  head  and  belly  become  too 
large  in  proportion  to  the  ether  parts  ; the  face  appears 
full,  and  the  complexion  florid.  Afterwards  the  boms 
begin  to  be  affected, efpecially  in  the  morefo-ft  and  lpungy 
parts.  Hence  the  yaffils  and  ancles  become  thicker  than 
ufual;  the  fpine  or  back-bone  puts  on  an  unnatural  lhape; 
the  breaft  is  likewife  often  deformed  ; and  the  bones  of 
the  arms  and  legs  grow  crooked.  All  thefe  iymptoms 
vary  according  to  the  violence  of  the  difeafe.  The  oulfe 
is  generally  quick,  but  feeble  ; the  appetite  gnd  digef- 
tion  for  the  moft  part  bad  ; the  teeth  come  flowly  and 
with  difficulty,  and  they  often  rot  and  fall  out  after- 
w-ards.  Ricketty  children  generally  have -great  acutenefs 
Gi  mind,  and  an  underftanding  above  their  years.  Whe- 
ther this  is  owing  to  their  being  more  in  the  company 
or  adults  than  other  children,  or  to  the  preternatural 
enlargement  of  the  brain,  is  not  material. 
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REGIMEN. s this  drfeafe  is  always  attended 

with  evident  Signs  of  weaknefsand  elaxadon,  our  chief 
in  the  cure  muft  be  to  brace  and  Strengthen  he 
fohds,  and  to  promote  digeSdon  and  the  due  preparation 
of  the  fluids.  Thefe  important  endr  will  be  bell  anfwered 
by  wholefome  nourifliing  diet,  fuited  to  the  age  and 
ftrength  of  the  patient,  open  dry  air,  and  Sufficient  exer- 
cife.  If  the  child  has  a bad  nurfe  who  either  negle&s 
her  duty,  or  does  not  underhand  it,  ffie  Should  be 
changed.  If  the  feafon  be  cold,  the  child  ought  to  be 
kept  warm  ; and  when  the  weather  is  hot,  it  ought  to 
be  kept  cool ; as  Sweating  is  apt  to  weaken  it,  and  too 
great  a degree  of  cold  has  the  fame  efFeft  The  limbs 
ihould  be  rubbed  frequently  with  a warm  hand,  and  the 
child  kept  as  cheerful  as  poffible. 

The  diet  ought  to  be  dry  and  nouriflnng,  as  good 
bread,  roafted  flefh,  &c.  Bifcuit  is  . generally  reckoned 
the  beft  bread  ; and  pigeons,  pullets,  veal,  rabbirs,  or 
mutton  roafted  or  minced,  are  the  molt  prop  r meat. 
If  the  child  be  too  young  for  animal  food-  he  may  have 
rice,  millet,  or  pearl-barley,  boiled  with  raifins,  to  which 
may  be  added  a little  wine  and  foice.  Idjs  drink  may 
be  good  claiet,  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water. 
Thole  who  cannot  afford  claret,  may  give  the  child  now 
and  then  a wine-glaT  of  mild  ale,  or  good  porter. 

MEOICTNE. Medicines  are  here  of  little  avail. 

The  diRafe  may  often  be  cured  by  the  nurfe,  but  Seldom 
by  the  phyfician.  In  children  of  a grofs  habit,  gentle 
vo:n  its  and  repeated  purges  of  rhubarb  fnay.fom«tnnes  be 
of  ufe,  but  they  will  Seldom  carry  off  thedifeafe;  Shat  muft 
depend  chiefly  upon  fuch  things  as  brace  and  Strengthen 
tbcfyftem;  for  which  purpofe,  be  Sides  the  regimen  men- 
tioned above,  we  would  recommend  the  cold  bath,  cipc- 
c tally  in  the  warm  feafori.  It  muft  however  be  ufed  with 
prudence,  as  fome  ri  eke  tty  children  cannot  bear  it.  Ihe 
beft  time  for  ufmg  the  cold  bath  is  in  the  moaning,  and 
the  child  Should  be  well  rubbed  with  a 'dry  cloth  imme- 
diately after  he  comes-  out  of  it.  II  the  fcbild  fhould  be 
V-eakencd  by  the  cold  bath,  it  muft  be  difebhtjrnifed. 
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Sometimes  iffues  have  been  found  beneficial  in  this 
difeafe.  They  are  peculiarly  necellary  for  children  who 
abound  -with-  grofs  humousS'.'  An  in fu non  of  the  Peru- 
vi'anbark  hi  wine'  or-  ale  Vv'ouhb  be  of  fervice,  were  it 
poffibie  to  bring  children  to- take-  it.  We  might  here 
mention  many  other  rtredicines  which  have'  been  recom- 
mended for  the  rickets  ; ' but  as'  there  is  far' more  danger 
in  trailing-  to  thefe  than  in  neglecting  them  altogether,  we 
choofe  rather  to  pais  them  over, and  torecommend  a pro- 
per regimen  as  the  thing  chiefly  to  be  depended  on. 

OF  CONVULSIONS. 

- - **%• 1 

Though  more  children  are  faid  to  die  of  convulfions 
than  of  any  other  difeafe,  yet  they  are  for  the  moil  part 
only  a-fymptom  of  Lome  other  malady.  Whatever  greatly 
irritates  or  ilimuTates  the  nerves,  may  occalion  con- 
vulfions.  Hence  infants  whofe  nerves  are  eafily  affedted, 
are  often  thrown  into  cunvulfions  by  any  thing  that  irri- 
tates the  alimentary  canal : like  wife  by-  teething,  ilrait 
clothes,  the  .approach  of  the  fmall-pcx,  meailes,  or  other 
eruptive  difeafes. 

When  convulfions  proceed  from  an  irritation  of  the 
ilomach  or  bowels,  whatever  clears  them  of  their  acrid 
contents,  or  renders  thefe  mild  and  inoffennve,  wall  gene- 
rally perform  a cure;  wherefore,  if  the  child  be  coitive, 
the  bell  way  will  be  to  begin  with  a clyfler,  and  after- 
wards to  .give  a gentle  vomit,  which  may  be  repeated 
occafionally,  and  the  body  in  the  mean  time  kept  open 
by  gentle  doles  or  magnejia  alba,  or  final l quantities  of 
rhubarb  mixed  with  the  powder  of  crabs’  claws,. 

Convuliions  which  precede  the  eruption  of  xhe.fm.aiL 
pox  or  meailes,  generally  go  off  upon  thefe  making  their 
appearance.  The  principal  danger  in  this  cafe  ■ strifes 
from  the  fear  and  apprehenfion  of  thole  who  have  the 
care  of  tne  patient.  Convulfions  are  very  a.bnnmgpand. 
iomething  mail  bedone  to  appeafe  the  af lighted  par-rats, 
mirfes,  &c.  Hence  the  unhappy  infant  often  undergoes 
bleeding,  bliitering,  and  feveral  other  operations,  to  the 
great  danger  of  iff  life,  when  a little  time,  bathing  ihe 
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feet  in  warm  water,  and  throwing  in  a mild  clyficr, would 
have  fet  all  to  rights. 

When  convulfion  fits  arife  from  the  cutting  of  teeth, 
befides  gentle  evacuations,  we  would  recommend  blifter- 
ing,  and  the  ufe  of  antifpafmodic  medicines,  as  the 
tincture  of  foot,  afafoetida,  or  caflor.  A few  drops  of 
any  of  thefe  may  be  mixed  in  a cup  of  white-wine  whey, 
and  given  occasionally. 

V.  hen  convulfions  proceed  from  any  external  caufe, 
as  the  preffure  occafioned  by  ftrait  clothes  or  bandages, 
&c.  thefe  ought  immediately  to  be  removed,  though  in 
this  cafe  taking  away  the  caufe  will  not  always  remove 
the  effect,  yet  it  ought  to  be  done.  It  is  not  likely  that 
the  patient  will  recover,  as  long  as  the  caufe  which  firft 
gave  rife  to  the  diforder  continues  to  a ft. 

When  a child  is  feized  with  convulfions,  without 
having  any  complaint  in  the  bowels,  or  fymptoms  of 
teething ; or  any  rafh  or  other  difcharge  which  has  been 
fuddenly  dried  up  ; we  have  reafon  to  conclude  that  it 
is  a primary  difeale,  and  proceeds  immediately  from 
the  brain.  Cafes  of  this  kind,  however,  happen  but 
feldom  ; which  is  very  fortunate,  as  little  can  be  done  to 
relieve  the  unhappy  patient.  When  a difeafe  proceeds 
from  an  original  fault  in  the  formation  or  ffrudture  of 
the  brain  itfelf,  we  cannot  expedt  that  it  fhould  yield 
to  medicine.  But  as  this  is  not  always  the  caufe,  even 
of  convulfions  which  proceed  immediately  from  the 
brain,  feme  attempts  fhould  be  made  to  remove  them. 
The  chief  intention  to  the  purfued  for  this  purpofe,  is 
to  make  fome  derivation  from  the  head,  by  bliftering, 
purging,  and  the  like.  Should  thefe  fail,  iffues  or  fetons 
may  be  put  in  the  neck,  or  between  the  fhoulders. 

OF  WATER  IN  THE  HEAD. 

Though  water  in  the  head,  or  a dropfyofthe  brain, 
may  affect  adults  as  well  as  children,  yet,  as  the  latter 
are  more  peculiarly  liable  to  it,  we  thought  it  would  be 
moll  proper  to  place  it  among  the  difeafes  of  infants. 

CAUSES. A dropfy  of  the  brain  may  proceed 

from  injuries  done  to  the  brain  itfelf  by  falls,  blows,  or 
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the  like  ; it  may  likewife  proceed  from  an  original  laxity 
or  weaknefs  of  the  brain  ; from  fchirrous  tumours  or 
excrefcences  within  the  fkull ; a thin  watery  ftate  of  the 
blood  ; a diminifhed  fecretion  of  urine  ; a hidden  check 
of  the  perlpiration  ; and  laftly,  from  tedious  and  linger- 
ing difeafes,  which  walle  and  confume  the  patient. 

SYMPTOMS This  difeafe  has  at  fir  ft  the  ap- 

pearance of  a flow  fever ; the  patient  complains  of  a 
pain  in  the  crown  of  his  head,  or  over  his  eyes ; he 
Ihuns  the  light ; is  fick,  and  fometimes  vomits ; his 
pulfe  is  irregular  and  generally  low  ; though  he  feems 
heavy  and  dull,  yet  he  does  not  deep  : he  is  fometimes 
delirious,  and  frequently  fees  objects  double ; towards 
the  end  of  this  commonly  fatal  difeafe,  the  pulfe  be- 
comes more  frequent,  the  pupils  are  generally  dilated, 
the  cheeks  iluftied,  the  patient  becomes  comatofe,  and 
convulfions  enfue  #. 

MEDICINE. No  medicine  has  hitherto  been 

found  fufficient  to  carry  off  a dropfy  of  the  brain.  It  is 
laudable,  however,  to  make  forne  attempts,  as  time  or 
chance . may  bring  many  things  to  light,  of  which  at 
prefent  we  have  no  idea.  The  medicines  generally  ufed 
are,  purges  of  rhubarb  or  jalap,  with  calomel,  and 
bliftering-plafters  applied  to  the  neck  or  back-part  of 
the  head.  To  which  we  would  beg  leave  to  add  diure- 
tics, or  medic’.nes  which  promote  the  fecretion  of  urine, 
fuch  as  are  recommended  in  the  common  dropfy.  A 
difcharge  from  the  nofe  ought  likewife  to  be  promoted 
by  caufing  the  patient  to  fnuff  the  powder  of  afarum, 
white  hellebore,  or  the  like  -f. 

* I very  lately  loft  a patient  in  tbis  difeafe,  where  a curious 
metajlajis  fcemed  to  t?ike  place.  The  water  at  iirft  appeared  to  be 
in  the  abdomen,  afterwards  in  the  break,  and  lath  of  all  it  mounted 
up  to  the  brain,  where  it  foon  proved  fatal. 

7 When  the  prefence  of  this  difeafe  can  be  afeertained  at  a fuf- 
Ficiently  early  period,  1 believe  much  benefit  may  be  derived  by 
taking  away  blood  pretty  freely  by  means  of  leeches  applied  near 
the  temples.  J lately  faw  an  inflance  where  a child  was  attacked 
with  every  fymptom  of  this  difeafe,  by  which  its  parents  had  previ- 
oufiy  loft  children.  Leeches  were  applied.  The  pundture  made  by 
one  of  them  continued'  to  difcharge  blood  during  the  whole  night  ; 
on  difeovering  this  accident  next  "morning,  the  parents  were  much 
alarmed  for  the  confequences.  From  that  period,  however,  the 
child  began  to  recover,  and  is  at  prefent  in  good  health.  A.  P.  B.# 
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Some  praditioners  have  of  late  pretended  to  cure  this 
difeafe  by  the  ufe  of  mercury.  I have  not  been  fo  happy 
as  to  fee  any  in-ftance  of  a cure  being  performed  in  a 
confirmed  dropfy  of  the  brain  ; but  in  fo  defperate  a. 
malady  everything  deferves  a trial  *. 

To  look  over  the  long  catalogue  of  infantile  difeafes 
in  fome  medical  books,  one  would  be  inclined  to  think, 
that  the  real  defign  of  the  authors,  though  concealed 
under  the  Ihovv  of  precifion,was  to  fpre-ad  alarm  through 
every  family.  I have  had  a very  different  objed  in 
view,  to  quiet  the  fears  of  parents* , to  dired  their  atten- 
tion to  the  proper  treatment  of  their  children,  and  thus 
to  render  the  ufe  of  any  medicines  almoft  unneceffary. 

I have  {hewn  the  folly  of  having  recourfe  to.phyfic  to 
bring  away  the  black,  vifeid,  fyrup-like  fubftance  con- 
tained in  the  interfiles  of  a new-born  infant,  when  the 
purgative  quality  of  his  mother’s  milk  is  fo  admirably 
iuited  to  that  very  purpofe.  The  new  milk  is  thin  and 
water! (h,  but  acquires  every  day  greater  confidence,  and 
thus  affords  a more  folid  aliment  to  the  child,  as  he  be- 
comes more  capable  of  digefling  it.  If  the  mother  dees 
not  vitiate  by  her  own  improper  diet  the  pure  fountains 
ef  nourifhinent  and  health  which  nature  has  kindly i 
given  her,  the  child  will  neither  be  troubled  with  col-' 
tivenefs  nor  gripes.  He  will  elcape  thofe  complaints  of 
the  flomach  which  are  occafioned  by  fwallowing  crude, 
inflammatory. (rafhj  or- fiill  mere  pernicious  drugs.  1 he 
daily  ufe  of  the:cold  bath,  and  frequent  exerciie  in  thh 
open  air,  will  not  only  preferve  him  from  colds  ami 
idefluxions,  but  from  all  the  dilorders  which  are  the 
confequ cnees  of  relaxation  and  by nef volts  irritability. 
A child  brought  up  in  the  manner  I have  reeomiheiv.1-  ' 
ed,  will  have  little  to  tear  even  from  external  cdiUagion. 


* Qne  rcafon  why  this  difeafe  is  ftldom-  or  never  red,  may  be, 
that  it  is  Seldom  known  till  tuo  far  advanced  to  admit  of  remedy. 
Did  parents  watch  the  fir  A Symptoms,  and  call  a .phylician  m due 
tone,  l am  inclined  to  think  that  fomething  might  be  done.  But 
thefe  fvinptoms'a-e  not  yet  ftftftcie'ntly  known,  and  are  often  mis- 
taken even  by  phySicians  tlicmfelves.  Of  this  I lately  faw  a .trlkmjj 
jnSfanceia  a jT.tient,  attended. by  an  eminent  practitioner  oS  tins 
cit),  v;hp  hat  ail  along  mistaken' the  difeafe  for  teething.  j 
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The  firm  texture  of  his  fkin,  like  a (field,  will  almoll 
reliit  its  approach,  and  the  purity  of  his  habit  will  cor- 
rect its  malignity.  The  fmall-pox  is  the  only  infectious 
difeafe  for  which  I would  have  him  prepared  by  any 
particular  procefs,  becaufe  that  procefs  is  fo  eafy  and 
certain,  belides  affording  a perfect  command  both  of 
time  and  circumstances. 


CHAP.  L. 


OF  SURGERY. 

UPO  defcribe  all  the  operations  of  furgery,  and  to  point 
out  the  different  difeaies  in  which  thefe  operations 
are  neceffary.:  would  extend  this  article  far  beyond  the 
limits  allotted  to  it.  :-  we  muff  therefore  confine  our  ob* 
fervations.ro  fuch  cafes  as  mod  generally  occur,  and  in 
which  proper  affiffunce  is  either  not  allied,  or  not  always 
to  be  obtained. 

Though  an  acquaintance  with  the  ffructure  of  the 
human  body  is  indifpenfably  neceffary  to  qualify  a man 
for  being  an  expert  furgeon  ; yet  many  things  may  be 
done  to  fave  the  lives,  oi  their  feiiow-men  in  emergencies 
by  thole  who, are  no  adepts  in  anatomy  It  is  amazing 
with  what  facility  t^ie  peafants  daily  perform  operations 
upon  brute  animals,  -which  are  not  of  a lefs  difficult  na- 
ture than  many  of  thofe  performed-  on  the  human  fpe- 
cies : yet-phey  feldom  fail  of  fucceis. 

Indeed-  < very  man  is  in  lome  meaf lire  a furgeon,  whe- 
ther he  will  or  not.  He  feels  an  inclination  to  affft  his 
fe  ow-men  in  diftcefs,  and  accidents  happen  every  hour 
.which  give  eccafiop  to  exercife  this  feeling.  The  feel- 
ings  of  the  heart,  however,  when  not  directed  by  the 
ju  igment,  are  apt  to  miflead.  Thus  one,  by  a ralh  at- 
tempt to  fave  his  friend,  may  fometim.es  deftroy  him  ; 
while  another,  for  fear  of  doing  amifs,  ffands  dill  and 
fees  his  bofom-friend  expire  without  fo  much  as  at-' 
tempting  to  relieve  him,  even  when  the  means  gre  in 
t ..  d ’ his 
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\vs  power.  As  every  good  man  would  wifh  to  fleer  a 
courfe  different  from  either  of  thefe,  it  will  no  doubrbe 
agreeable  to  him  to  know  what  ought  to  be  done  upon 
inch  emergencies. 


OF  BLEEDING. 

No  operation  of  furgery  is  fo  frequently  neceffary  as 
bleed, ng  ; it  ought  therefore  to  be  very  generally  under- 
fiood.  But  though  pradliled  by  midwives,  gardeners, 
blackfmitfys,  &c.  we  have  reafon  to  believe  that  very 
few  know  when  it  is  proper.  Even  phyficians  them- 
selves have  been  fo  much  the  dupes  of  theory  in  this 
article,  as  to  render  it  the  fubjeft  of  ridicule.  It  is,  how- 
ever, an  operation  of  great  importance,  and  mult,  when 
feafonably  and  properly  performed,  be  of  Angular  fer- 
vice  to  thofe  in  diftrefs. 

Bleeding  is  proper  at  the  beginning  of  all  inflamma- 
tory fevers,  as  pleurifies,  peripneumonies,  &c.  It  fs 
likewife  proper  in  all  topical  inflammations,  as  thofe  of 
the  inteflines,  womb,  bladder,  ftomach,  kidneys,  throat, 
eyes,  &c.  as  alfo  in  the  afthma,  fciatic  pains,  coughs, 
head-achs,  rheumatifms,  the  apoplexy,  epilepfv,  and 
bloody  flux.  After  falls,  blows,  bruifes,  or  any  violent 
hurt  received  either  externally  or  internally,  bleeding  is 
neceffary.  It  is  likewife  neceffary  for  perfons  who  have 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  firangled,  drowned,  fuffocated 
with  foul  air,  the  fumes  of  metal,  or  the  like.  In  a 
word,  whenever  the  vital  motions  have  been  fuddenly 
flopped  from  any  caufe  whatever,  except  in  fwoonings 
occafioned  by  mere  weaknefs  or  hyfteric  affe&ions,  it  is 
proper  to  open  a vein.  But  in  all  diforders  proceeding 
from  a relaxation  of  the  folids,  and  an  impoverifhed  ftate 
of  the  blood,  as  dropfies,  cacochymies.  &c.  bleeding 
is  improper. 

Bleeding  for  topical  inflammations  ought  always  to  be 
performed  as  near  the  part  affedled  as  poflible.  When 
this  can  be  done  with  a lancet,  it  is  to  be  preferred  to 
any  other  method  ; but  where  a vein  cannot  be  found, 
recourfe  muft'be  had  to  leeches  or  cupping. 
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The  quantity  of  blood  to  be  let  mull  always  be  regu- 
lated by  the  flrength,  age,  conftitution,  manner  of  life, 
and  other  circumftances  relating  to  the  patient.  It 
would  be  ridiculous  to  fuppofe  that  a child  could  bear 
to  lofe  as  much  blood  as  a grown  perfon,  or  that  a 
delicate  lady  Ihould  be  bled  to  the  fame  extent  as  a ro- 
bull  man. 

From  whatever  part  of  the  body  blood  is  to  be  let,  a 
bandage  muff  be  applied  between  that  part  and  the  heart. 
As  it  is  often  neceflary,  in  order  to  npfe  the  vein,  to 
make  the  bandage  pretty  tight,  it  will  be  proper  in 
fuch  cafes,  as  foorvas  the  blood  begins  to  flow,  to  flacken 
it  a little.  The  bandage  ought  to  be  applied  at  lead  an 
inch,  or  an  inch  and  a half  from  the  place  where  the 
wound  is  intended  to  be  made. 

Perfons  not  (killed  in  anatomy  ought  never  to  bleed 
in  a vein  that  lies  over  an  artery  or  a tendon,  if  they 
can  avoid  it.  The  former  may  eafily  be  known  from 
its  pulfation  or  beating,  and  the  latter  from  its  feeling 
hard  or  tight  like  a whipcord  under  the  finger. 

It  was  formerly  a rule,  even  among  thofe  who  had 
the  character  of  being  regular  practitioners,  to  bleed 
their  patients  in  certain  difeafes  till  they  fainted.  Surely 
a more  ridiculous  rule  could  not  be  propofed.  One 
perfon  will  faint  at  the  very  fight  of  a lancet,  while  an- 
other will  lofe  almoft  the  whole  blood  of  his  body  be- 
fore he  faints.  Swooning  depends  more  upon  the  Hate 
of  the  mind  than  of  the  body  : befides,  it  may  often  be 
occafioned  or  prevented  by  the  manner  in  which  the 
operation  is  performed. 

Children  are  generally  bled  with  leeches.  This, 
though  fometimes  neceflary,  is  a very  troublefome  and 
uncertain  pra&ice.  It  is  impoflible  to  know  what  quan- 
tity of  blood  is  taken  away  by  leeches  5 befides,  the 
bleeding  is  often  very  difficult  to  flop,  and  the  wounds 
are  not  eafily  healed.  Would  thofe  who  praflife  bleed- 
ing take  a little  more  pains,  and  accuftom  themfelves 
to  bleed  children,  they  would  not  find  it  fuch  a diffi- 
cult operation  as  they  imagine. 

Certain  hurtful  prejudices  with  regard  to  bleeding 
~ O o Itili 
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ftill  prevail  among  the  country  people-  They  taTk,  for 
inftance,  of  head-veins,  heart-veins,  breaft-veins,  &c. 
ahd  believe  that  bleeding  in  thefe  will  certainly  cure  all 
difeafes  of  the  parts  from  whence  they  are  fuppofed  to 
come,  without  confidering  that  all  the  blood  veflels  arife 
from  the  heart,  and  return  to  it  again  ; for  which  reafon, 
unlefs  in  topical  inflammations,  it  fignifies  very  little 
from  what  part  of  the  body  blood  is  taken.  But  this, 
though  a foolifh  prejudice,  is  not  near  fo  hurtful  as  the 
vulgar  notion  that  the  frrfb  bleeding  will  perform 
wonders.  This  belief  makes  them  often  poftpone  the 
operation  when  necefiary,  in  order  to  referve  it  for  fome 
more  important  occafion,  and,  when  they  think  them- 
felves  in  extreme  danger,  they  fly  to  it  for  relief,  whether 
it  be  proper  or  not.  Bleeding  at  certain  dated  periods 
or  feafons  has  likewife  bad  effects. 

It  is  a common  notion  that  bleeding  in  the  feet  draws 
the  humours  downwards,  and  confequently  cures  dif- 
cales  of  the  head  and  other  fuperior  parts  ; but  we  have 
already  obferved  that,  in  all  topical  affections,  the  blood 
ought  to  be  drawn  as  near  the  part  as  poflible.  When 
it  is  neceflary,  however,  to  bleed  in  the  foot  or  hand, 
as  the  veins  are  fmall,  and  the  bleeding  is  apt  to  flop 
too  foon,  the  part  ought  to  be  iramerfed  in  warm 
water,  and  kept  there  till  a fufficient  quantity  of  blood 
be  let. 

We  flrall  not  fpend  time  in  deferibing  the  manner  of 
performing  this  operation  : that  will  be  better  learned 
by  example  than  precept.  Twenty  pages  of  defeription 
would  not  convey  fo  juft  an  idea  of  the  operation  as 
feeing  it  once  performed  by  an  expert  hand.  Neither 
is  it  neceffary  to  point  out  the  different  parts  of  the  body 
from  whence  blood  may  be  taken,  as  the  arm,  foot, 
forehead,  temples,  deck,  &c.  T hefe  will  readily  occur 
to  every  intelligent  perfon,  and  the  foregoing  obierva- 
tions  will  be  fufficient  for  determining  which  of  them  is 
molt  proper  upon  any  particular  occafion.  In  all  cafes 
where  the  intention  is  merely  to  leflen  the  general  mafs 
of  blood,  the  aim  is  the  molt  commodious  part  of  the 
body  in  which  the  operation  can  be  performed. 
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From  whatever  caufe  an  inflammation  proceeds,  it 
muft  terminate  either  by,  difperfion,  fuppuration,  or 
gangrene.  Though  it  is  iuipoflible  t»  foretel  with  cer- 
tainty in  which  of  thefe  ways  any  particular  inflam- 
mation will  terminate,  yet  a probable  conjecture  may 
be  formed  with  regard  to  the  event,  from  a knowledge 
of  the  patient’s  age  and  conflitulion.  Inflammations 
happening  in  a flight  degree  upon  colds,  and  without 
any  previous  indifpofition,  will  molt  probably  be  dif- 
perfed  ; thofe  which  follow  clofe  upon  a lever,  or  hap- 
pen to  perfons  of  a grofs  habit  of  body,  will  generally 
fuppurate ; and  thole  which  attack  very  old  people,  or 
perfons  of  a dropfical  habit,  will  have  altrong  tendency 
to  gangrene. 

If  the  inflammation  be  flight,  and  the  conflitution 
found,  the  difperfion  ought  always  to  be  attempted. 
This  will  be  belt  promoted  by  a flender  diluting  diet, 
plentiful  bleeding,  and  repeated  purges.  The  part 
itfelf  mull  be  fomented,  and,  if  the  Ikin  be  very  tenfe, 
it  may  be  embrocated  with  a mixture  of  three-fourths 
of  fweet  oil,  and  one-fourth  of  vinegar,  and  afterwards 
covered  with  a piece  of  wax-plafter. 

If,  notwithflanding  thefe  applications,  the  fymptom- 
atic  fever  increafes,  and  the  tumour  becomes  larger, 
with  violent  pain  and  puliation,  it  will  be  proper  to 
promote  the  fuppuration.  The  belt  application  for  this 
purpofe  is  a foft  poultice,  which  may  be  renewed  twice 
a-day.  If  the  fuppuration  proceeds  but  flowly,  a raw 
onion  cut  fmall  or  bruifed  may  be  fpread  upon  the 
poultice.  When  the  abfcefs  is  ripe  or  fit  for  opening, 
which  may  eafily  be  known  from  the  thinnefs  of  the 
fkin  in  the  molt  prominent  part  of  it,  fluctuation  of 
matter,  which  may  be  felt  under  the  finger,  and,  ge- 
nerally fpeaking,  an  abatement  of  the  pain,  it  may  be 
opened  either  with  a lancet,  or  by  means  of  cauftic. 

The  lafb  way  in  which  an  inflammation  terminates, 
is  in  a gangrene  or  mortification,  the  approach  of 
which  may  be  known  by  the  following  fymptoms  : the 
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inflammation  lofes  its  rednefs,  and  becomes  dufkifh  or 
livid ; the  tenfion  of  the  {kin  goes  off,  and  it  feels 
flabby  ; little  bladders  filled  with  ichor  of  different  co- 
lours fpread  all  over  it ; the  tumour  fubfides,  and  from 
a dufkifft  .complexion  becomes  black;  a quick  low 
pulfe,  with  cold  clammy  fweats,  are  the  immediate 
forerunners  of  death. 

When  thefe  fym'ptoms  firft  appear,  the  part  ought 
to  be  doffed  with  London  treacle,  or  a cataplafm  made 
of  lixivium  and  bran.  Should  the  fymptoms  become 
worfe,  the  part  muff  be  fcarified,  and  afterwards 
drefled  with  bafilicum  foftened  with  oil  of  turpentine. 
All  the  dreflings  muff  be  applied  warm.  With  regard 
to  internal  medicines,  the  patient  muff  be  fupported 
with  generous  cordials,  and  the  Peruvian  bark  exhi- 
bited in  as  large  dofes  as  the  ftomach  will  bear  it.  If 
the  mortified  parts  fliould  feparate,  the  wound  will 
become  a common  ulcer,  and  mult  be  treated  ac- 
cordingly. 

This  article  includes  the  treatment  of  all  thofe  dif- 
eafes  which,  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  go  by 
the  names  of  biles , mpofthumes , whitloes  *,  &c.  They 
are  all  abfeeffes  in  confequence  of  a previous  inflam- 
mation, which,  if  poflible,  ought  to  be  difeuffed  ; but, 
when  this  cannot  be  done,  the  fuppuration  fhould  be 
promoted,  and  the  matter  difeharged  by  an  incifion, 
if  neceffary ; afterwards,  the  fore  may  be  dreffed  with 
yellow  bafilicum,  or  feme  other  digeftive  ointment. 


OF  WOUNDS. 

No  part  of  medicine  has  been  more  miflaken  than 
the  treatment  or  cure  of  wounds.  Mankind  in  general 

* A whitloe  is  a very  painful  complaint.  It  is  generally  caufed 
by  a fmall  quantity  of  purulent  matter  lodged  very  deep,  and  com- 
prefled  by  the  hard  unyielding  flein  covering  the  finger..  The  pain 
may  be  inftantly  relieved  by  making  a pretty  deep  incifion  with  a. 
lancet.  The  fkin  fliould  alfo  be  rather  freely  divided,  which  will 
prevent  the  comprcffion  of  the  fungous  flefh  that  is  frequently  thrown 
out  from  a whitloe,  and  which,  when  girt  by  the  ikin,  occaiions 
great  pain.  The  wound  may  be  drefled  with  a little  Peruvian  ballam 
fpread  on  lint.  An  incipient  whitloe  may  occafionally  be  dilperied 
by  immerfinv  the  hart  in  water  as  hot  as  it  cau  be  borne.  A-  r.. d. 
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believe  that  certain  herbs,  ointments,  and  plafters,  are 
poffeffed  of  wonderful  healing  powers,  and  imagine 
that  no  wound  can  be  cured  without  the  application  of 
them.  It  is,  however,  a fad,  that  no  external  ap- 
plication whatever  contributes  towards  the  cure  of  a 
wound,  any  other  way  than  by  keeping  the  parts  foft, 
clean,  and  defending  them  from  the  external  air,  which 
may  be  as  effedually  done  by  dry  lint,  as  by  the  moll 
pompous  applications,  while  it  is  exempt  from  many 
of  the  bad  confequences  attending  them. 

The  fame  observation  holds  with  refped  to  internal 
applications.  Thefe  only  promote  the  cure  of  wounds 
as  far  as  they  tend  to  prevent  a fever,  or  to  remove  any 
caufe  that  might  obftrud  or  impede  the  operations  of 
Nature.  It  is  Nature  alone  that  cures  wounds.  All 
that  art  can  do  is  to  remove  ob {facies,  and  to  put  the 
parts  in  fuch  a condition  as  is  the  mod  favourable  to 
Nature’s  efforts. 

• With  this  fimple  view  we  fhall  confider  the  treat- 
ment of  wounds,  and  endeavour  to  point  out  fuch 
ffeps  as  ought  to  be  taken  to  facilitate  their  cure. 

The  firlt  thing  to  be  done,  when  a perfon  has  re- 
ceived a wound,  is  to  examine  whether  any  foreign 
body  be  lodged  in  it,  as  wood,  Hone,  iron,  lead,  glafs, 
dirt,  bits  of  cloth,  or  the  like.  Thefe,  if  poffible, 
•ought  to  be  extraded,  and  the  wound  cleaned  before 
any  dreffings  be  applied.  When  that  cannot  be  effeded 
with  fafety,  on  account  of  the  patient’s  weaknefs  or 
lofs  of  blood,  they  muff  be  buffered  to  remain  in  the 
wound,  and  afterwards  extruded  when  he  is  mere  able 
•to  bear  it. 

When  a wound  penetrates  into  any  of  the  cavities  of 
the  body,  as  the  breaft,  the  bowels,  &c.  or  where  any 
confiderable  blood-veffel  is  cut,  a fkilful  furgeon  ought 
immediately  to  be  called,  otherwife  the  patient  may  lofe 
his  life.  But  fometimes  the  difcharge  of  blood  is  fo 
great,  that  if  it  be  not  flopped,  the  patient  may  die, 
even  before  a furgeon,  though  at  no  great  diltance, 
can  arrive.  In  this  cafe,  fomething  muff  be  done  by 
ihofe  who  are  prefent.  If  the  wound  be  in  any  of  the 
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limbs,  the  bleeding  may  generally  be  flopped  by  ap- 
plying a tight  ligature  or  bandage  round  the  member  a 
little  above  the  wound.  The  befl  method  of  doing  this 
is  to  put  a flrong  broad  garter  round  the  part,  but  fo 
flacK.  as  eafity  to  admit  a lmall  piece  of  flick  to  be  put 
undei  it,  which  mull  be  twifled,  in  the  fame  manner 
as  a countryman  does  a cart-rope  to  fecure  his  loading, 
till  the  bleeding  flops.  Whenever  this  is  the  cafe,  he 
mull  take  care  to  twifl  it  no  longer,  as  draining  it  too 
much  might  occafion  an  inflammation  of  the  parts, 
and  endanger  a gangrene. 

In  parts  where  this  bandage  cannot  be  applied,  va- 
rious other  methods  may  be  tried  to  flop  the  bleeding, 
as  the  application  of  ftyptics,  aflringents,  &c.  Cloths 
dipped  in  a folution  of  blue  vitriol  in  water,  or  the 
Jiyptic  water  of  the  difpenfatories,  may  be  applied  to 
the  wound.  When  thefe  cannot  be  obtained,  flrong 
fpirits  of  wine  may  be  ufed.  Some  recommend  the 
agaric  * of  the  oak  as  preferable  to  any  of  the  other 
ftyptics;  and  indeed  it  deferves  confiderable  enco- 
miums. It  is  eafily  obtained,  and  ought  to  be  kept  in 
every  family,  in  cafe  of  accidents.  A piece  of  it  mufl 
be  laid  upon  the  wound,  and  covered  with  a good  deal 
of  lint,  above  which  a bandage  may  be  applied  fo 
tight  as  to  keep  it  firmly  on. 

* Dr.  Tifiot,  in  his  Advice  to  the  People , gives  the  following 
directions  for  gathering,  preparing,  jand  applying  the  agaric. — 

Gather  in  autumn,”  fays  he,  “ while  the  fine  weather  lads,  the 
agaric  of  the  oak.  which  is  a kind  of  fungus  or  excrefcence  ilTuing 
from  the  wood  of  that  tree.  It  canfifts  at  firffc  of  four  parts,  which 
prefent  themfelves  fuccefiively  : 1.  The  outward  rind  or  flein,  which 

may  be  thrown  away.  2.  The  part  immediately  under  this  rind, 
which  is  the  bed  of  all.  This  is  to  be  beat  well  with  a hammer,  till 
it  becomes  foft  and  very  pliable.  This  is  the  only  preparation  it 
requires,  and  a dice  of  it  of  a proper  fize  is  to  l e applied  direCtly 
over  the  burding  open  blood-vtfiels.  ft  condringes  and  brings 
them  clofe  together,  bops  the  bleeding,  and  generally  falls  off  at 
the  end  of  two  days.  3 The  third  part  adhering  to  the  fecond, 
may  ferve  to  dop  the  bleeding  from  the  fmaller  veflels ; and  the 
fourth  and  lad  part  may  be  reduced  to  powder,  as  conducing  to  the 
fame  purpofe.” — Where  the  agaric  cannot  be  had,  fponge  may  be 
ufed  in  its  dead.  It  mud  be.  applied  in  the  fame  manner,  and  has 
nearly  the  fame  effcdls, 

Though 
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Though  fpirits,  tindlures,  and  hot  balfams,  may  be 
ufed,  in  order  to  flop  the  bleeding  when  it  is  exceffive, 
they  are  improper  at  other  times.  They  do  not  pro- 
mote but  retard  the  cure,  and  often  change  a fimpie 
wound  into  an  ulcer.  People  imagine,  becaufe  hot 
balfams  congeal  the  blood,  and  feein,  as  it  were,  to 
folder  up  the  wound,  that  they  therefore  heal  it ; but 
this  is  only  a deception.  They  may  indeed  hop  the 
flowing  blood,  by  fearing  the  mouths  of  the  veffels  ; 
but,  by  rendering  the  parts  callous,  they  obflruft  the 
cure. 

In  flight  wounds,  which  do  not  penetrate  much 
deeper  than  ths  {kin,  the  befl  application  is  a bit  of 
the  common  black  flicking-plafter.  This  keeps  the 
fides  of  the  wound  together,  and  prevents  the  air  from 
hurting  it,  which  is  all  that  is  neceffary.  When  a 
wound  penetrates  deep,  it  is  not  fafe  to  keep  its  lips 
quite  clofe ; this  keeps  in  the  matter,  and  is  apt  to 
make  the  wound  fefler.  In  this  cafe  the  befl  way  is  to 
fill  the  wound  with  foft  lint,  commonly  called  caddis . 
It,  however,  mult  not  be  fluffed  in  too  hard,  other- 
wife  it  will  do  hurt.  The  lint  may  be  covered  with  a 
' cloth  dipped  in  oil,  or  fpreacl  with  the  common  wax- 
plafler  * ; and  the  whole  mull  be  kept  on  by  a proper 
bandage. 

We  fhall  not  fpend  time  in  defcribing  the  different 
bandages  that  may  be  proper  for  wounds  in  different 
parts  of  the  body  ; common  fenfe  will  generally  fuggefl 
the  mult  commodious  method  of  applying  a bandage ; 
befides,  defcriptions  of  this  kind  are  not  eafily  under- 
flood  or  remembered. 

The  firft  dreffmg  ought  to  continue  on  for  at  leafl 
two  days;  after  which  it  may  be  removed,  and  frefh 
lint  applied  as  before.  If  any  part  of  the  firft  dreffmg 
flicks  fo  clofe  as  not  to  be  removed  with  eafe  or  fafety 
to  the  patient,  it  may  be  allowed  to  continue,  and  frefh 
lint  dipped  in  fweet  oil  laid  over  it.  This  will  foften  it, 
fo  as  to  make  it  come  off  eafily  at  next  dreffmg,  After- 

* See  Appendix,  Wax  Plajlcr. 
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wards,  the  wound  may  be  drefled  twice  a day  in  the 
fame  manner  till  it  be  quite  healed.  Thofe  who  are 
fond  of  falves  or  ointments,  may,  after  the  wound  is  be- 
come very  fuperficial,  drefs  it  with  the  yellow  bafilicum  *; 
and  if  fungous,  or  what  is  called  proud  JleJh , fhould 
rife  in  the  wound,  it  may  be  checked,  by  mixing  with 
the  ointment  a little  burnt  alum  or  red  precipitate  of 
mercury. 

When  a wound  is  greatly  inflamed,  the  mod  proper 
application  is  a poultice  of  bread  and  milk,  foftened 
with  a little  fweet  oil  or  frefh  butter.  This  muft  be 
applied  inftead  of  a plafler,  and  fhould  be  changed 
twice  a-day. 

If  the  wound  be  large,  and  there  is  reafon  to  fear  an 
inflammation,  the  patient  fhould  be  kept  on  a very  low 
diet.  Fie  mufl  abflain  from  flefh,  ftrong  liquors,  and 
every  thing  that  is  of  a heating  nature.  If  he  be  of  a 
full  habit,  and  has  loft  but  little  blood  from  the  wound, 
he  mufl  be  bled  ; and,  if  the  fympt.oms  be  urgent,  the 
operation  may  be  repeated.  But  when  the  patient  has 
been  greatly  weakened  by  lofs  of  blood  from  the  w'ound, 
it  will  be  dangerous  to  bleed  him,  even  though  a fever 
fhould  enfue.  Nature  fhould  never  be  too  far  exhaufted. 
It  is  always  more  fafe  to  allow  her  to  flruggle  with  the 
difeafe  in  her  own  way,  than  to  fink  the  patient’s  flrength 
by  exceffive  evacuations. 

Wounded  perfons  ought  to  be  kept  perfectly  quiet 
and  eafy.  Every  thing  that  ruffles  the  mind,  or  moves 
the  pafllons,  as  love,  anger,  rear,  exceffive  joy,  6 cc, 
are  very  hurtful.  They  ought,  above  all  things,  to 
abflain  from  venery.  The  body  fhould  be  kept  gently 
open,  either  by  laxative  clyflers,  or  by  a cool  vegetable 
diet,  as  roafted  apples,  flewed  prunes,  boiled  fpinage, 
and  fuch  like. 

OF  BURNS. 

In  flight  burns,  which  do  not  break  the  fkin,  it  is 
cuflomary  to  hold  the  part  near  the  fire  for  a competent 

* Sec  Appendix  fellow  Bajilicum- 
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time,  to  rub  it  with  fait,  or  to  lay  a comprefs  upon  it, 
dipped  in  fpirits  of  wine  or  brandy.  But  when  the 
burn  has  penetrated  fo  deep,  as  to  blifter  or  break  the 
fldn,  it  muft  be  drelfed  with  fome  of  the  liniments  for 
burns  mentioned  in  the  Appendix,  or  with  the  emol- 
lient and  gently-drying  ointment,  commonly  called 
. T timers  cerate  *.  This  may  be  mixed  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  frefh  olive-oil,  and  fpread  upon  a foft  rag, 
and  applied  to  the  part  affefted.  When  this  ointment 
cannot  be  had,  an  egg  may  be  beat  up  wuth  about  ail 
equal  quantity  of  the  fweeteft  fallad  oil.  This  will 
ferve  very  well,  till  a proper  ointment  can  be  prepared. 
When  the  burning  is  very  deep,  after  the  firft  two  or 
three  days,  it  fhould  be  drelfed  with  equal  parts  of 
yellow  bafilicum  and  Turner’s  cerate , mixed  together. 

When  the  burn  is, violent,  or  has  occafioned  a high 
degree  of  inflammation,  and  there  is  reafon  to  fear  a 
gangrene  or  mortification,  the  fame  means  muft  be 
uled  to  prevent,  as  are  recommended  in  other  violent 
inflammations.  The  patient,  in  this  cafe,  muft  live 
low,  and  drink  freely  of  weak  diluting  liquors.  He 
muft  likewife  be  bled,  and  have  his  body  kept  open. 
But  if  the  burnt  parts  fhould  become  livid  or  black, 
with  other  lymptoms  of  mortification,  it  will  be  ne- 
ceflary  to  bathe  them  frequently  with  warm  campho- 
rated fpirits  of  wine,  tindlure  of  myrrh,  or  other  anti- 
feptics,  mixed  with  a deco&ion  of  the  bark.  In  this 
cafe  the  bark  muft  likewife  be  taken  internally,  and  the 
patient’s  diet  muft  be  more  generous,  with  wine,  &c. 

As  example  teaches  better  than  precept,  I lhall  re- 
late the  treatment  of  the  moft  dreadful  cafe  of  this  kind 
that  has  occurred  in  my  practice.  A middle-aged  man, 
of  a good  conftitution,  fell  into  a large  veflfel  full  of 
boiling  water,  and  miferably  fcalded  about  one  half  of 
his  body.  As  his  clothes  were  on,  the  burning  in 
fome  parts  was  very  deep  before  they  could  be  got  off* 
For  the  firft  two  days  the  fcalded  parts  had  been  fre- 
quently anointed  with  a mixture  of  lime-water  and  oil, 

* See  Appendix,  Turner's  Cerate. 
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which  is  a.  very  proper  application  for  recent  burnings. 
On  the  third  clay,  when  I fir  ft  faw  him,  his  fever  was 
high,  and  his  body  coftive,  for  which  he  was  bled, 
and  had  an  emollient  clyfter  adminiflered.  Poultices 
of  bread  and  milk,  foftened  with  frefh  butter,  were 
likewife  applied  to  the  aftedted  parts,  to  abate  the  heat 
and  inflammation.  His  fever  ftill  continuing  high,  he 
was  bled  a fecond  time,  was  kept  ft ri duly  on  the  cooling 
regimen,  took  the  faiine  mixture  with  fmall  dofes  of 
nitre,  and  had  an  emollient  clyfter  adminiftered  once 
a-day.  When  the  inflammation  began  to  abate,  the 
parts  were  dreffed  with  a digeftive  compofed  of  brown 
cerate  and  yellowr  bafilicum.  Where  any  black  jpots 
appeared,  they  were  flight!y  fcarified,  and  touched 
with  the  tincture  of  myrrh ; and,  to  prevent  their 
fpreading,  the  Peruvian  bark  was  adminiftered.  By 
this  courfe,  the  man  was  fo  well  in  three  weeks  as  to 
be  able  to  attend  his  bufinefs  *. 


OF  BRUISES. 

Bruifes  are  generally  productive  of  worfe  confe- 
quences  than  wounds.  The  danger  from  them  does 
not  appear  immediately,  by  which  means  it  often  hap- 
pens that  they  are  negledted.  It  is  needlefs  to  give 
any  definition  of  a difeafe  fo  univerfally  known;  we 
(hall  therefore  proceed  to  point  out  the  method  of 
treating  it. 

Ixi  flight  bruifes  it  will  be  fufflcient  to  bathe  tne  pait 
with  warm  vinegar,  to  which  a little  brandy  or  rum 


* This  practice  an  fivers  \*ry  well  in  fcalds  ; but  in  fevere  burns, 
fuch  as  are  occafioned  by  the  explofion  of  gunpowder,  or  of  in- 
flammable air  in  coal-mines,  the  method  recommended  by  Mr. 
Kentifh,  of  applying  to  the  burned  part  fpmt  of  tumentine,  by 
means  of  a feather,  till  the  fuppuiation  is  fairly  eftablifhcd,  and 
afterwards  covering,  the  furfuce  with  pure  chalk,  finely  pondered, 
is  preferable  pvaftice.  The  patient’s  ftrength  mult  be  fupportcd  by 
cofdial  medicines,  and  a generous  diet.  In  flight  burns  and  ca  s, 
immerfing  the  partin  iced  water,  or  wrapping  it  in  clothes  kept  con- 
ftantly  moift  with  fpirit  of  wine  or  arther,  which  by  its  evaporation 
fflccafions  cold,  relieves  pain,  and  prevents  vefication.  A. 1 • -u. 
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may  occafionally  be  added,  and  to  keep  cloths  wet  with 
this  mixture  constantly  applied  to  it.  This  is  more 
proper  than  rubbing  it  with  brandy,  Spirits  of  wine,  or 
other  ardent  Spirits,  which  are  commonly  ufed  in  Such 
cafes. 

In  Some  parts  of  the  country  the  peafants  apply  to  a 
recent  bruife  a cataplafm  of  frefh  cow-dung.  I have 
often  feen  this  cataplafm  applied  to  violent  contufions, 
occafioned  by  blows,  falls,  bruifes,  and  Such  like,  and 
never  knew  it  fail  to  have  a good  effeft. 

When  a bruife  is  very  violent,  the  patient  ought  im- 
mediately to  be  bled,  and  put  upon  a proper  regimen. 
His  food  Ihould  be  light  and  cool,  and  his  drink  weak, 
and  of  an  opening  nature ; as  whey  Sweetened  with 
honey,  decodlions  of  tamarinds,  barley,  cream-tartar- 
whey,  and  fuch  like.  The  bruifed  part  mull  be  bathed 
with  vinegar  and  water,  as  diredled  above ; and  a 
poultice  made  by  boiling  crumb  of  bread,  elder-flowers, 
and  camomile-flowers,  in  equal  quantities  of  vinegar 
and  water,  applied  to  it.  This  poultice  is  peculiarly 
proper  when  a wound  is  joined  to  the  bruife.  It  may 
be  'renewed  two  or  three  times  a-day. 

As  the  llrudure  of  the  veflels  is  totally  deflroyed  by 
a violent  bruife,  there  often  enfues  a great  lofs  of  fub- 
flance,  which  produces  an  ulcerous  fore  very  difficult 
to  cure.  If  the  bone  be  affe&ed,  the  fore  will  not  heal 
before  an  exfoliation  takes  place ; that  is,  before  the 
difeafed  part  of  the  bone  Separates,  and  comes  out 
through  the  wound.  This  is  often  a very  flow  ope- 
ration, and  may  even  require  feveral  years  to  be  com- 
pleted. Hence  it  happens,  that  thefe  fores  are  fre- 
quently miftaken  for  the  king’s  evil,  and  treated  as 
fuch,  though  in  fa 61  they  proceed  folely  from  the  in- 
jury \vhich  the  Solid  parts  received  from  the  blow: 

Patients  in  this  Situation  are  peilered  with  different 
advices.  Every  one  who  fees  them  propofes  a new  re- 
medy, till  the  fore  is  fo  much  irritated  with  various  and 
oppofite  applications,  that, it  is  often  at  length  rendered 
abfolutely  incurable.  The  belt  method  of  managing 
fuch  fores  is,  to  take  care  that  the  patient’s  conftitution 

does 
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does  not  fuffer  by  confinement  or  improper  medicine, 
and  to  apply  nothing  to  them  befides  fimple  ointment 
fpread  upon  foft  lint,  over  which  a poultice  of  bread 
and  milk,  with  boiled  camomile-flowers,  or  the  like, 
may  be  put,  to  nourifli  the  part,  and  keep  it  foft  and 
warm.  Nature,  thus  abided,  will  generally  in  time 
operate  a cure,  by  throwing  oil  the  difeafed  parts  of 
the  bone,  after  which  the  fore  loon  heals. 

OF  ULCERS. 

T JIccrs  may  be  the  confequence  of  wounds,  bruifes, 
or  impofthumes  improperly  treated ; they  may  likewife 
proceed  from  an  ill  date  of  the  humours,  or  what  may 
be  called  a bad  habit  of  body. 

In  the  latter  cafe,  they  ought  not  to  be  haflily  dried 
up,  otherwife  it  may  prove  fatal  to  the  patient.  Ulcers 
happen  mod  commonly  in  the  decline  of  life  > and 
perfons  who  neglect  exercife,  and  live  grofsly,  are  mod 
liable  to  them.  They  might  often  be  prevented  by  re- 
trenching forne  part  of  the  lb  lid  food,  or  by  opening 
artificial  drains,  as  iffues,  fetons,  or  the  like. 

An  ulcer  may  be  didinguifhed  from  a wound  by  its 
difeharging  a thin  watery  humour,  which  is  often  fo 
acrid  as  to  inflame  and  corrode  the  Ikin  ; by  the  hard- 
nefs  and  perpendicular  fituation  of  its  Tides  or  edges ; 
by  the  time  of  its  duration,  &c. 

It  requires  confiderable  {kill  to  he  aide  to  judge  whe- 
ther or  not  an  ulcer  ought  to  be  dried  up.  In  general, 
all  ulcers  which  proceed  from  a bad  habit  of  body, 
$1011  Id  be  fufl'ered  to  continue  open,  at  lead  till  the 
conditution  has  been  fo  far  changed  by  proper  regi- 
men, or  the  ufe  of  medicine,  that  they  feem  diipofed 
to  heal  of  their  own  accord.  Ulcers  which  are  the 
.effect  of  malignant  fevers,  or  other  acute  difeafes,  may 
generally  be  healed  with  fafety  after  the  health  has  been 
rebored  for  fome  time.  The  cure  ought  not,  however, 
to  be  attempted  too  loon,  nor  at  any  time  without  the 
ufe  of  purging  medicines  and  a proper  regimen.  When 

wounds  or  bruifes  have,  by  wrong  treatment,  dege- 
nerated 
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nerated  into  ulcers,  if  the  conftitution  be  good,  they- 
may  generally  be  healed  with  fafety.  When  ulcere 
either  accompany  chronical  difeafes,  or  come  in  their 
flead,  they  mu. ft  be  cautioufly  healed.  If  an  ulcer 
conduces  to  the  patient’s  health,  from  whatever  caufe- 
it  proceeds,  it  ought  not  to  be  healed  ; but  if*  on  the 
contrary,  it  waftes  the  ftrength,  and  confum.es-  the 
patient  by  a flow  fever,  it  fltould  be  healed  as  foon  as 
poflible. 

We  would  eameftly  recommend  a ftrid  attention  to 
thefe  particulars  to  all  who  have  the  misfortune  to  la- 
bour under  this  diforder,  particularly  perfons  in  the 
decline  of  life ; as  we  have  frequently  known  people 
throw  away  their  lives  by  the  want  of  it,  while  they, 
were  extolling  and  generoufly  rewarding  thofe  whom 
they  ought  to  have  looked  upon  as  their  executioners. 

The  1110ft  proper  regimen  for  promoting  the  cure  of 
ulcers,  is  to  avoid  all  fpices,  faked  and  high-feafoned 
food,  all  ftrong  liquors,  and  to  leflen  the  ufual  quan- 
tity of  flefh  meat.  The  body  ought  to  be  kept  gently 
open  by  a diet  confifting  chiefly  of  cooling  laxative  ve- 
getables, and  by  drinking  butter-milk,  whey  fweetened 
with  honey,  or  the  like.  The  patient  ought  to  be 
kept  cheerful,  and  fliould  take  as  much  exercife  as  he 
can  eafily  bear. 

When  the  bottom  and  Tides  of  an  ulcer  feem  hard 
and  callous,  they  may  be  fprinkled  twice  a-day  with  a 
little  red  precipitate  of  mercury,  and  afterwards  drefled 
with  the  yellow  bafilicum  ointment.  Sometimes  it  will 
be  neceflary  to  have  the  edges  of  the  ulcer  fcarified 
with  the  lancet. 

Lime-water  has  frequently  been  known  to  have  very 
happy  effeds  in  the  cure  of  obftinate  ulcers.  It  may 
be  ufed  in  the  fame  manner  as  direded  for  the  ftone 
and  gravel. 

My  late  learned  and  ingenious  friend  Dr.  White 
ftrongly  recommends  the  ufe  of  the  foluiion  of  corro- 
five  lublimate  of.  mercury  in  brandy,  for  the  cure  of 
obftinate  ill-conditioned  ulcers.  I have  frequently  found 
this  medicine,  when  given  according  to  the  Dodor’s 

1 4 diredions. 
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direflions,  prove  very  fuccefsful.  The  dofe  is  a table- 
fpoonful  night  and  morning ; at  the  fame  time  waffling 
the  fore  twice  or  thrice  a-day  with  it.  In  a letter  which 
I had  from  the  Doftor  a little  before  his  death,  he  in- 
formed me,  lC  That  he  obferved  wafhing  the  fore  thrice 
a-day  with  the  folution  of  a triple  drength  was  very 
beneficial  *. 

OF  THE  FISTULA  IN  ANO. 

, Ulcers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  anus  are  pecu- 
liarly liable  to  become  fiffulous,  and  when  in  that  date 
are  very  difficult  to  cure.  A fiflula  is  frequently  the 
confequence  of  neglected  or  ill-treated  piles.  The  pre- 
fence of  this  complaint  is  difcovered  by  the  fenfation  of 
a pricking  pain  on  going  to  ftool,  which  is  alfo  per- 
ceived during  the  exertion  of  coughing  or  fneezing. 
On  examination,  a (tain  of  a pale  colour,  occafionally 
accompanied  with  a little  blood,  will  be  found  upon 
the  linen ; the  feeces  are  alfo  (lightly  (freaked  with  mat- 
ter. This  matter  iffues  from  a fmall  ulcer  with  one  or 
more  orifices,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  anus,  the 
other  extremity  of  which  generally  mmunicates  with 
the  internal  cavity  of  the  rectum. 

When  this  difcafe  is  afcertained  to  be  prefent,  coflive- 
nefs  fhould  be  guarded  againft  chiefly  by  means  of  diet, 
which  ought  to  be  cooling,  and  conlifl  of  ripe  figs, 
roalted  apples,  .and  articles  of  a fimilar  nature.  Oat- 
meal porridge  eaten  with  milk  or  beer,  for  breakfaft 
or  fupper,  rarely  fails  to  keep  the  body  regular.  The 
radical  sure  of  this  complaint  mud  depend  on  the  pro- 
per application  of  topical  remedies.  Much  may  be 
done  by  drift  attention  to  perfonal  cleanlinefs.  The 
parts  fhould  be  carefully  wafhed  with  a fponge  and 
water  feveral  times  a-day,  and  regularly  after  going  to 
dool.  Stimulant  inje&ions,  as  for  example  a folution  of 
corrofive  fubliniate,or  of  common  culinary  fait, or  diluted 

* In  ulcers  of  the  lower  limbs  great  benefit  is  often  received  from 
tight  rollers,  or  wearing  a laced  Hocking,  as  this  prevents  the  flux 
©f  humours  to  the  fores,  and  difpofes  them  to  heal.  # 
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tindurfc  of  cantharides,  thrown  into  the  fillula  by 
means  of  a fmall  fyringe,  or  elaftic  gum-bottle,  furnifh- 
ed  with  a conical  point,  have,  when  duly  perfilled  In, 
effected  a cure.  Or  the  orifice  of  the  fiitula  may  be 
kept  open,  and  a free  paffage  given  to  the  contained 
matter,  by  means  of  a tent  or  bougie  fhaped  like  a 
cone,  and  the  ulcer  be  thus  difpofcd  to  heal.  This  dif- 
eafe  has  alfo  been  attempted  to  be  cured  by  introducing 
a bougie,  or  flexible  leaden  probe  into  the  fiitula, 
palling  it  through  the  otifice  that  communicates  with 
the  redum,  and  bringing  it  out  at  the  anus,  then  twill- 
ing the  two  oppofite  extremities  together,  and  occa- 
fionally  tightening  them,  till  they  deflroy  the  interpofed 
fubftance,  when  the  fibula  being  reduced  to  the  Hate  of 
a fimple  ulcer,  heals. 

Drinking  any  fulphureoits  mineral  water,  fuch  as  that 
of  Harrowgate,  improves  the  conllitution  in  general,  and 
by  that  means  tends  to  promote  the  healing  of  the 
ulcer.  In  cold,  languid,  and  what  are  termed  phleg- 
- matic  habits,  tar  water  may  be  taken  with  confiderable 
advantage.  I knew  an  inllance  of  a fiflulous  fore  feated 
near  the  redum  being  almofl  healed  up  by  taking  re-  . 
gularly  half  a pint  of  lea- water  morning  and  evening  for 
fix  weeks  together,  and  believe  it  migh-.  have  been 
completely  cured,  had  the  perfon  perfifted  in  this  courfe 
for  a fufficient  length  of  time.  It  is  certainly  worth 
while  to  give  any  of  thefe  remedies  a fair  trial  previous 
to  having  recourfe  to  the  operation,  as  even  that  does 
not  always  fucceed. 

Ulcerations  about  the  reduhi  are  frequently  fympto- 
matic  of  affedions  of  the  liver.  When  that  is  known 
to  be  the  cafe,  or  when  they  occur  about  the  decline  of 
life,  or  in  perfons  who  have  refided  long  in  warm  cli- 
mates, we  lhould  not  be  too  bufy  with  our  efforts  to 
heal  them  up.  In  fuch  perfons  they  feem  frequently  to 
operate  as  falutary  drains  to-  the  conllitution,  and  to- 
prevent  the  accefs  of  other  difeafes.  Many  examples  have 
occurred  of  perfons  fomewhat  advanced  in  life  being 
• attacked  by  allhma,  fpitting  of  blood,  paralyfis,  and  even 
infanity  within  a fhort  period  of  time  after  undergoing 
< the 
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the  operation  for  the  radical  cure  of  a fiftula,  while 
others  of  apparently  ftmilar  conftitutions,  who  have  fub- 
mltted  to  the  inconveniency  of  a difcharge,  and  been 
attentive  to  keep  the  parts  clean  and  warm,  have  lived 
to  an  advanced  period  of  life.  Individuals  pall  the  me- 
ridian of  life,  who  determine  to  undergo  the  operation 
for  fiftula,  Ihould  never  omit  to  have  an  iflue  opened 
in  fome  other  part  of  the  body,  which  may  ferve  as  a 
fuccedaneum  for  the  natural  drain  they  are  about  to 
obliterate.’  A.  P.  B. 


GHAP.  LI. 

OF  DISLOCATIONS. 

\ 

\X7HEN  a bone  is  moved  out  of  its  place  or  articula- 
tion fo  as  to  impede  its  proper  functions,  it  is  faid 
to  be  luxated  or  dijlocatcd . As  this  often  happens  to 
perfons  in  fituations  where  no  medical  affiftance  can  be 
obtained,  by  which  means  limbs,  and  even  lives,  are 
frequently  loft,  we  fhall  endeavour  to  point  out  the 
method  of  reducing  the  moft  common  luxations,  and 
thofe  which  require  immediate  affiftance.  Any  perfon 
of  common  fenfe  and  refoiution,  who  is  prefent  when 
a dillocation  happens,  may  often  be  of  more  fervice  to 
the  patient,  than  the  moft  expert  furgeon  can  after  the 
fwelling  and  inflammation  have  come  on.  When  thefe 
are  prefent,  it  is  difficult  to  know  the  ftate  of  the  joint, 
and  dangerous  to  attempt  a reduction ; and  by  waiting 
till  they  are  gone  offj  the  mufcles  become  fo  relaxed, 
and  the  cavity  filled  up,  that  the  bone  can  never  after- 
wards be  retained  in  its  place. 

A recent  dillocation  may  generally  be  reduced  by  ex- 
tenfion  alone,  which  muft  always  be  greater  or  lefs  ac- 
cording to  the  ftrength  of  the  mufcles  which  move 
the  joint,  the  age,  robuftnefs,  and  other  circumftances 
of  the  patient.  When  the  bone  has  been  out  of  its 
place  for  any  confiderable  time,  and  a fwelling  or  in- 
flammation has  come  on,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  bleed 
the  patient,  and,  after  fomenting  the  part,  to  apply  foft 
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poultices  with  vinegar  to  it  for  fome  time  before  the 

jredu&ion  is  attempted.  . 

All  that  is  neceffary  after  the  redu&ion,  is  to  apply 
cloths  dipt  in  vinegar  or  camphorated  fpirits  of  wine  to 
the  part,  and  to  fceep  it  perfectly  eafy.  Many  bad  con- 
fequences  proceed  from  the  negle£t  of  this  rule.  A dis- 
location feldom  happens  without  the  tendons  and  liga~ 
ments  of  the  joint  being  ftretched  and  fometimes  torn. 
When  thefe  are  kept  eafy  till  they  recover  then  ftrength 
and  tone,  all  goes  cm  very  well ; but  if  the  injury  be 
increafed  by  too  frequent  an  exertion  of  the  parts,  no 
wonder  if  they  be  found  weak  and  difeafed  ever  after. 

DISLOCATION  OF  THE  JAW. 

The  lower  jaw  may  be  luxated  by  yawning,  blows, 
falls,  chewing  hard  fubft^nces,  or  the  like.  It  is  eafily 
known  front  thp  patient’s  being  unable  to  fhut  his  mouth, 
or  to  eat  any  thing,  as  the  teeth  of  the  under  jaw  do  not 
correfpond.  with  thofe  of  the  upper  ; befides,  the  chin 
either  hangs  down  or  is  thrown  towards  one  fide,  and 
the  patieru  is  neither  able  to  fpeak  diffiinCtly,  nor  to 
fwailow  without  confiderable  difficulty. 

The  ul'ual  method  of  reducing  a diflocated  jaw,  is  to 
fet  the  patient  upon  a low  (tool,  fo  as  an  affiftant  .may  . 
hold  the  head  firm  by  preffing  it  againft  his  breaft.  The 
operator  is  then  to  thrufl  his  two  thumbs,  being  fi rib 
wrapt  pp  with  linen  cloths  that  they  may  not  flip,  as 
far  back  intp  the  patient’s  mouth  as  he  can,  while  his 
fingers  are  applied  to  the  jaw  externally.  After  he  has 
got  firm  hold  of  the  jaw,  he  is  to  prefs  it  ftrongly  down- 
wards and  backwards,  by  which  means  the  elapfed 
heads  of  the  jaw  may  be  eafily  pufhed  into  their  former 
cavities. 

The  peafants  in  fome  parts  of  the  country  have  a pe- 
culiar way  of  performing  this  operation.  One  of  them 
puts  a handkerchief  under  the  patient’s  chin,  then 
turning  his  back  to  that  of  the  patient,  pulls  him  up  by 
the  chin  fo  as  to  fufppnd  him  from  the  ground,  This 
method  often  fucceeds,  but  we  think  it  a dangerous  one. 
and  therefore  recommend  the  former.  ' * 
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DISLOCATION  OF  THE  NECK. 

\ The  neck  may  be  diflocated  by  falls,  violent,  blows, 
or  the  like.  In  this  cafe,  if  the  patient  receives  no  al- 
fiftance,  he  foon  dies,  which  makes  people  imagine  the 
neck  was  broken ; it  is,  however,  for  the  molt  part, 
only  partially  diflocated,  and  may  be  reduced  by  almoft 
any  perfon  who  has  relblution  enough  to  attempt  it.  A 
complete  dillocation  of  the  neck  is  inftantaneous  death. 

Wh-^n  the  neck, is  diflocated,  the  patient  is  imme- 
diately deprived  of  all  lenfe  and  motion  ; his  neck  fwells, 
his  countenance  appears  bloated  ; his  chin  lies  upon 
his  brealt,  and  his  face  is  generally  turned  towards  one 
fide.  1 ' ( 

T.o. reduce  this  diflocation,  the  unhappy  perfon  fliould 
immediately  be  laid  upon  his  back  on  the  ground,  and 
the  operator  muft  place  himfelf  behind  him  fo  as  to  be 
able  to  lay  hold  of  his  head  with  both  hands,  while  he 
makes  a refiftanceby  placing  his  knees  againft  the  pa- 
tient’s fhouldcrs.  In  this  polture  he  mud  pull  the  head 
with  condderable  force,  gently  twifting  it  at  the  fame 
time,  if  the  face  be  turned  to  one  fide,  till  he  perceives 
that  the  joint  is  replaced,  which  may  be  known  from 
the  noife  which  the  bones  generally  make  when  going 
in,  the  patient’s  beginning  to  breathe,  and  the  head 
continuing  in  its  natural  podure. 

This  is  one  of  thofe  operations  which  it  is  more  eafy 
to,  perform  than  deferibe.  I have  known  in  dances  of 
its  being  happily  performed  even  by  women,  and  often 
by  men  of  no  medical  education.  After  the  neck  is  re- 
duced, the  patient  ought  to  be  bled,  and  fliould  be  differ- 
ed to  red  for  fome  days,  till  the  parts  recover  their 
proper  tone.  * '• 

DISLOCATION  OF  THE  RIBS. 

As  the  articulation  of  the  ribs  with  the  backbone  is 
•very  ftrong,  they  arc  not  often  diflocated.  It  does, 
' however,  iometimes  happen,  which  is  a fufllcient  rea- 
fon  for.  oar  taking  notice  of  it.  When  a rib  is  tiiflo- 
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cated  either  upwards  or  downwards,  in  order  to  replace 
it,  the  patient  fhould  be  laid  upon  his  belly  on  a table, 
and  the  operator  mult  endeavour  to  pufii  the  head  of 
the  bone  into  its  proper  place.  Should  this  method  not 
fucceed,  the  arm  of  the  difordered  fide  may  be  fufpend- 
ed  over  a gate  or  ladder,  and  while  the  ribs  are  thus 
ftretched  afunder,  the  heads  ofluch  as  are  out  of  place 
may  be  thrult  into  their  former  fituation. 

T hole  dillocations  wherein  the  heads  of  the  ribs  are 
forced  inwards,  are  both  more  dangerous  and  the  molt 
difficult  to  reduce,  as  neither  the  hand  nor  any  inltru- 
ment  can  be  applied  internally  to  direct  the  luxated 
heads  of  the  ribs.  Almolt  the  only  thing  that  can  be 
done  is,  to  lay  the  patient  upon  his  belly  over  a calk, 
or  fome  gibbous  body,  and  to  move  the  fore-part  of  the 
rib  inward  towards  the  back,  fometimes  lhaking  it  ; 
by  this  means  the  heads  of  the  luxated  ribs  may  flip 
into  their  former  place. 

DISLOCATION  OF  THE  SHOULDER. 

The  humerus  or  upper-bone  of  the  arm  may  be  dif- 
located  in  various  directions : it  happens,  however,  molt 
frequently  downwards,  but  very  feldom  direCtly  up- 
wards. From  the  nature  of  its  articulation  as  well  as 
from  its  expofure  to  external  injuries,  this  bone  is  the 
molt  fubjeCt  to  diflocation  of  any  in  the  body.  A dif- 
location  of  the  humerus  may  be  known  by  a depreffion 
or  cavity  on  the  top  of  the  Ihoulder,  and  an  inability  to 
move  the  arm.  When  the  diflocation  is  downward  or 
forward,  the  arm  is  elongated,  and  a ball  or  lump  is 
perceived  under  the  arm-pit ; but  when  it  is  backward, 
there  appears  a protuberance  behind  the  Ihoulder,  and 
the  arm  is  thrown  forwards  towards  the  break. 

The  ufual  method  of  reducing  dillocations  of  the 
Ihoulder  is  to  feat  the  patient  upon  a low  ftool,  and  to 
caufe  an  affiftant  to  hold  his  body  fo  that  it  may  not 
give  way  to  the  extenfion,  while  another  lays  hold  of 
the  arm  a little  above  the  elbow,  and  gradually  extends 
it.  The  operator  then  puts  a napkin  under  the  patient’s 

P p 2 arm. 
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arm,  and  caufes  it  to  be  tied  behind  his  own  neck  : by 
this,  while  a fuffici'ent  extenfio-n  is  made,  he  lifts  up 
the  head  of  the  bone,  and  with  his  hands  directs  it  into 
its  proper  plate.  There  are  various  machines  invented 
for  facilitating  this  operation,  but  the  hand  of  an  expert 
furgeon  is  always  more  fafe.  In  young  and  delicate 
patients,  I have  generally  found  it  a very  eafy  matter 
to  reduce  the  fhoulder,  by  extending  the  arm  with  one 
hand,  and  thrufling  in  the  head  of  the  bone  with  the 
other.  In  making  the  extenfion,  the  arm  ought  always 
*0  be  a little  bent. 

DISLOCATION  OF  THE  ELBOW. 

The  bones  of  the  fore-arm  may  be  diflocated  in  any 
direction.  When  this  is  the  cafe,  a protuberance  may 
be  obferved  on  that  fide  of  the  arm  towards  which  the 
bone  is  pufhed,  from  which,  and  the  patient’s  inability 
to  bend  his  arm,  a diflocation  of  this  joint  may  eafily 
be  known. 

Two  affifhnts  are  generally  necelfary  for  reducing  a 
diflocation  of  the  elbow  : one  of  them  muff  lay  hold  of 
the  arm  above,  and  the  other  below  the  joint,  and  make 
a pretty  ftrong  extenfion,  while  the  operator  returns 
the  bones  into  their  proper  place.  Afterwards  the  arm 
mult  be  bent,  and  fufpended  for  feme  time  with  a fling 
about  the  neck. 

Luxations  of  the  wrilt  and  fingers  arc  to  be  reduced 
in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  of  the  elbow,  mz.  by  making 
an  extenfion  in  different  directions,  and  thrufting  the 
head  of  the  bone  into  its  place. 

DISLOCATION  OF  THE  THIGH. 

When  the  thigh-bone  is  diflocated  forward  and  down- 
ward, the  knee  and  foot  are  turned  out,  and  the  leg  is 
longer  than  the  other  ; but  when  it  is  difplaced  back- 
ward, it  is  ufually  pufhed  upwards  at  the  fame  time,  by 
which  means  the  limb  is  fhortened,  and  the  foot  is  turned 

inwards,  , , 

When  the  thigh-bone  is  difplaced  forward  and  down- 
ward# 
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ward,  the  patient,  in  order  to  have  it  reduced,  mull  be 
laid  upon  his  back,  and  made  fait  by  bandages,  or  held 
by  affiftants,  while  by  others  an  extenfion  is  made  by 
means  of  flings  fixed  about  the  bottom  of  the  thigh  a 
little  above  the  knee.  While  the  extenfion  is  made, 
the  operator  mufl  pufh  the  head  of  the  bone  outward, 
till  it  gets  into  the  focket.  If  the  diflocation  be  out- 
ward, the  patient  mufl  be  laid  upon  his  face,  and  during 
the  extenfion,  the  head  of  the  bone  mufl  be  pufhed 
inward. 

Diflocations  of  the  knees,  ancles,  and  toes,  are  reduced 
much  in  the  lame  manner  as  thofe  of  the  upper  extre- 
mities, viz.  by  making  an  extenfion  in  oppofite  direc- 
tions, while  the  operator  replaces  the  bones.  In  many 
cafes,  however,  the  extenfion  alone  is  fufficient,  and 
the  bone  will  flip  into  its  place  merely  by  pulling  the 
limb  with  fufficient  force.  It  is  not  hereby  meant,  that 
force  alone,  is  fufficient  for  the  reduction  of  diflocation. 
Skill  and  addrefs  will  often  fucceed  better  that  force. 
I have  known  a diflocation  of  the  thigh  reduced  by  one 
man,  after  all  the  force  that  could  be  ufed  by  fix  had 
proved  ineffectual  *. 
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^pHERE  is,  in  moft  country  villages,  fome  perfon 
who  pretends  to  the  art  of  reducing  fractures. 
Though  in  general  fuch  perfons  are  very  ignorant,  yet 
fome  of  them  are  very  fuccefsful which  evidently 
proves,  that  a finall  degree  of  learning,  with  a fufficient 
fhare  of  common  fenfe  and'  a mechanical  head,  will 
enable  a man  to  be  ufeful  in  this  way.  We  would, 
however,  advife  people  never  to  employ  fuch  operators, 

* When  the  force  of  the  mufcles  in  very  rob  aft  perfons  refifts 
every  effort  to  reduce  a diilocated  limb,  a grain  or  two  of  emetic 
tartar  diffolved  in  water  maybe  adminiitcred,  and  taking  advantage 
of  the  general  languor  and  debility  that  precedes  the  a£t  of  womit- 
ing,  the  limb  may  bo  reduced  with  facility.  J.  have  known  tliie 
flan  fuccefsfully  pra&ifed.  A.  P.  B. 
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when  an  expert  and  fkilful  furgeon  can  be  had  : but 
when  that  is  impracticable,  they  mult  be  employed  : 
we  fhall  therefore  recommend  the  following  hints  to 
their  co nfi deration  : 

When  a large  bone  is  broken,  the  patient’s  diet  ought 
in  all  refpects  to  be  the  fame  as  in  an  inflammatory 
fever.  He  fhould  likewife  be  kept  quiet  and  cool,  and 
his  body  open  by  emollient  clyffers ; or,  if  thefe  cannot 
be  conveniently  adminiftered,  by  food  that  is  of  an 
opening  quality ; as  flewed  prunes,  apples  boilded  in 
milk,  boiled  fpinage,  and  the  like.  It  ought,  however, 
to  be  here  remarked,  that  perfons  who  have  been  ac- 
cuilomt'd  to  live  high,  are  riot  all  of  a fudden  to  be  re- 
duced to  a very  low  diet.  This  might  have  fatal  effeCfs. 
There  is  often  a necefllty  for  indulging  even  bad  habits, 
in  fame  meafure,  where  the  nature  of  the  difeafe  might 
require  a different  treatment. 

It  will  generally  be  neceffary  to  bleed  the  patient  im- 
mediately after  a fracture,  efpecially  if  he  be  young,  of 
a full  habit,  or  has  at  the  fame  time  received  any  bruife 
or  contufiori.  This  operation  fhould  not  only  be  per- 
formed foon  after  the  accident  happens,  but  if  the  pa* 
tient  be  very  feverifh,  it  may  be  repeated  next  day. 
When  feveral  of  the  ribs  are  broken,  bleeding  is  pecu- 
liarly neceffary. 

If  any  of  the  large  bones  which  fupport  the  body  are 
broken,  the  patient  muff  keep  his  bed  for  feveral  weeks. 
It  is  by  no  means  neceffary,  however,  that  he  flrould 
lie  all  that  time,  as  is  cuftomary,  upon  his  back.  I his 
fituation  finks  the  fpirits,  galls  and  frets  the  patient’s 
fkiri,  and  renders  him  very  uneafy.  Alter  the  fecond 
week  he  may  be  gently  raifed  up,  and  may  fit  feveral 
houis,  fupported  by  a bed-chair,  or  the  like,  which 
will  £ re  itly  relieve  him.  Great  care,  however,  muff 
be  taken  in  raifing  him  up  and  laying  him  down,  that 
he  make  no  exertions  himfelf,  otherwife  the  aftion  of 
the  mufcles  may  pull  the  bone  out  of  its  place  *. 

It 

* Various  pieces  of  machinery  have  been  contrived  for  counter- 
acting the  force  of  the  mufcles,  and  retaining  the  fragments  oi  bioken 

bones ; 
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It  is  of  great  importance  to  keep  the  patient  dry  and 
clean  while  in  this  fituation.  By  neglecting  this,  he  is 
often  fo  galled  and  excoriated,  that  he  is  forced  to  keep 
fhifting  places  for  cafe.  I have  known  a fraCtured  thigh- 
bone, after  it  had  been  kept  ftraight  for  above  a fort- 
night, difplac.ed  by  this  means,  and  continue  bent  for 
life,  in  fpite  of  all  that  could  be  done. 

It  has- been  cuftomary  when  a bone  was  broken,  to 
keep  the  limb  for  five  or  fix  weeks  continually  upon  the 
ftretch.  But  this  is  a bad  pofture.  It  is  both  uneafy 
to  the  patient,  and  unfavourable  to  the  cure.  'The  belt 
fituation  is  to  keep  the  joint  a little  bent.  This  is  the 
pofture  into  which  every  animal  puts' it's  limbs  when' ‘it 
goes  to  reft,  and  in  which  feweft  ’mufcles  tire  upon  the 
ft  retch;  * It  is  eafily  effected,  by  either  laying  the  patient 
upon  his  fide,  or  making  the  bed  fo  as  to  favour -this 
pofition  of  the  limb. 

Bone-fetters  ought  carefully  to  examine  whether  the 
bone  bo  not  fhatrered  or  broken  into  levefal  pieces.  In 
this  cafe  it  will  fometimes  be  necellary  to  have  the  limb 
immediately  taken  off,  otherwife  a gangrene  or  morti- 
fication may  enfue.  The  horror  which  attends  the  very 
idea  of  an  -amputation,  often  occftfiops  its  being. delayed 
in  fuch  cafes  till  too  late.  1 have  known  this  principle 
operate  fo  ftronglv,  that  a limb,  where  the  .bones  Were 
Shattered  into  more  than  twenty  pieces,  was  not  ampu- 
tated before  the  third  day  after  the  accident,  when  'tlfe 
gangrene  had  proceeded  fo  far  as  to  render  the  opera- 
tion u ft  lefs. 

When  a fracture  is  accompanied  with  a wound  it 
muff  be  d relied  in  all  refpefts  as  a cound. 


bones;  hut  ascriptions  of  thefe  without  drawings  would  he  of 
l.ttie  ufe  1 (hall  refer  the  reader  to  a cheap  and  ufeful  performance 
Untie  Nature  nnd  (jure  of  Failures,  lately  .puKifbed  by  my  mgW 
mous  fhend  Mr.  Aitkin,  furgeon,  in  Edinburgh;  wherein  that 
gentleman  has  not  only  given  an  account  of  the  machines  recom- 
mended in  fractures  by  former  authors,  but  has  likewife  added  fe- 
veral  improvements  of  ins  own,  which  are  peculiarly  ufeful  in  com- 

SSw  r,(i  m,Crfe8  Whcre  Patients  whh  broken  bones  are 

uUUged  to  bp  tianfported  froin  one  place  to  another. 
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All  that  art  can  do  towards  the  cure  of  a broken  bone, 
is  to  lay  it  perfectly  flraight, . and  to  keep  it  quite  eafy. 
All  tight  bandages  do  hurt.  They  had  much  better  be 
omitted  altogether.  A great  many  of  the  bad  confer 
quences  which  fucceed  to  fradtured  bones,  are  owing  to 
tight  bandages.  This  is  one  of  the  ways  in  which  the 
exceefs  of  art,  or  rather  the  abufe  of  it,  does  more  mifl- 
thief  than  would  be  occafioned  by  the  want  of  it.  Some 
of  the  moft  fudden  cures  of  broken  bones  which  were 
ever  known,  happened  where  no  bandages  were  ap- 
plied at  all.  Some  method,  however,  mull  be  taken  to 
keep  the  member  fleady ; but  this  may  be  done  many 
ways,  without  bracing  it  with  a tight  bandage. 

The  beft  method  of  retention  is  by  two  or  more 
fplints  made  of  leather  or  pafteboard.  Thefe,  if  moift- 
ened  before  they  are  applied,  foon  afTurne  the  fhape  of 
the  included  member,  and  are  fufficient,  by  the  aflift- 
ance  of  a very  flight  bandage,  fer  all  the  purpofes  of 
retention.  The  bandage  which  we  would  recommend 
is  that  made  with  twelve  or  eighteen  tails.  It  is  much 
eafier  applied  and  taken  off  than  rollers,  and  anfwers 
all  the  purpofes  of  retention  equally  well.  The  fplints 
fhould  always  be  as  long  as  the  limb,  with  holes  cut  for 
the  ancles  when  the  fracture  is  in  the  leg. 

In  fradtures  of  the  ribs,  where  a bandage  cannot  be 
properly  ufed,  an  adhefive  plafter  may  be  applied  over 
the  part.  , The  patient  in  this  cafe  ought  to  keep  himfelf 
quite  eafy,  avoiding  every  thing  that  may  occafion  breez- 
ing, laughing,  coughing,  or  the  like;.  He  ought  to  keep 
his  body  in  a flraight  pofture,  and  fhould  take  care  that 
his  ftomach  be  conftantly  diftended,  by  taking  fre- 
quently  fome  light  food,  and  drinking  freely  of  weak 
watery  liquors. 

The  moft  proper  external  application  for  a fradtura 
is  oxy crate , or  a mixture  of  vinegar  and  water.  The 
bandages  fhould  be  wet  with  this  at  every  dreffing. 

OF  STRAINS. 

Strains  are  often  attended  with  worfe  conferences 
than  broken  bones.  The  reafon  is  obvious ; they  are 

generally 
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generally  negle&ed.  When  a bone  is  broken,  the  pa- 
tient is  obliged  to  keep  the  member  eafy*  becaufe  he 
cannot  make  ufe  of  it  ; but  when  a joint  is  only  ftrainr 
ed,  the  perfon,  finding  he  can  Hill  make  a drift  to  move 
it,  isforry  to  lofe  his  time  for  fo, trifling  an  ailment.  I11 
this  way  he  deceives  himfelf,  and  converts  into  an  in- 
curable malady  what  might  have  been  removed  by  only 
keeping  the  part  eafy  for  a few  days. 

Country  people  generally  immerfe  a drained  limb  in 
cold  water.  This  is  very  proper,  provided  it  be  done 
immediately,  and  not  kept  in  too  long.  But  the  cuftom 
bf  keeping  the  part  immerfed  in  cold  water  for  a long 
time  is  certainlv  dangerous.  It  relaxes  inftead  of  bracing 
the  part,  is  more  likely  to  produce  a difeafe  than  re- 
move one. 

Wrapping  a garter,  or  fome  other  bandage,  pretty 
tight  about  the  drained  part,  is  likewife  of  ufe.  It 
helps  to  redore  the  proper  tone  of  the  veffels,  and  pre- 
vents the  a&ion  of  the  parts  from  increafing  the  difeafe. 
It  fhould  not,  however,  be  applied  too  tight.  I have 
frequently  known  bleeding  near  the  affe&ed  part  have 
a very  good  effect : but  what  we  would  reccommend 
above  all,  is  eafe.  It  is  more  to  be  depended  on  than 
any  medicine, and  feldom  fails  to  remove  the  complaint*. 

OF  RUPTURES. 

Children  and  old  people  are  mod  liable  to  this  did 
«afe.  In  the  former  it  is  generally  occafioned  by  ex- 
fcedive  crying,  coughing,  vomiting,  or  the  like.  In  the 
latter,  it  is  commonly  the  effect  of  blows  or  violent  ex- 
ertions of  the  drength,  as  leaping,  carrying  great; 
weights,  &c.  In  both  a relaxed  habit,  indolence,  and  aft 
oily  or  very  moid  diet,  difpofe  the  body  to  this  difeafe, 

* A great  many  external  applications  are  recommended  for  drains, 
lomc  of  which  do  good,  and  others  hurt.  The  following  are  fuch 
as  may  be  ufed  with  the  greated  fafety,  viz.  poultices  made  of  dale 
beer  or  vinegar  and  oatmeal,  camphorated  fpirits  of  wine,  Mindere- 
rus  s (pint,  volatile  liniment,  volatile  aromatic  fpirit  diluted  with  a 
Jeuble  quantity  of  water,  and  the  common  fomentation,  with  the 
addition  of  brandy  or  fpirit  of  wine. 

A -rupture 
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A rupture  fometimes  proves  fatal  before-  It  is  difco- 
vered.  Whenever  fickneis,  vomiting,  and  obftinate 
cbftivenefs  give  reafon  to  fufpect  an  obftruclion  of  the 
bowels,  all  thofe  places  where  ruptures  ufually  happen 
ought  carefully  to  be  examined.  The  protufion  of  a 
very  fmall  part  of  the  gut  will  occafion  all  thefe  fymp- 
toms  ; and,  if  not  returned  in  due  time,  will  prove 
fatal.  On  the  firfl  appearance  of  a rupture  in  an  in- 
fant, it  ought  to  be  laid  upon  its  back,  with  its  head 
very  low.  While  in  this  pofture,  if  the  gut  does  not 
return  of  itfelf,it  may  eafily  be  put  up  by  gentle  preffure.. 
After  it  is  returned,  a piece  of  fticking-plafter  may  be 
applied  over  the  part,  and  a proper  trufs  or  bandage 
muff  be  con.ftantly  worn  for  a confiderable  time.  The 
method  of  making  and  applying  rupture-bandages  for 
children  is  pretty  well  known.  The  child  muff,  as 
far  as  pollible,  be  kept  from  crying,  and  from  all  vio- 
lent exertions,  till  the  rupture  is  quite  healed. 

In  adults,  when  the  gut  has  been  forced  down  with 
great  violence,  or  happens  from  any  caufe  to  be  in- 
flamed, there  is  often  great  difficulty  in  returning  it, 
and  fometimes  the  thing  is  quite  impracticable  without 
an  operation  ; a description  of  which  is  foreign  to  our 
purpofe.  As  I have  been  fortunate  enough,  however, 
always'  to  fucceed  in  my  attempts  to  return  the  gut, 
without  having  recourfe  to  any  other  means  than  what 
are  in  the  power  of  every  man,  I fhall  briefly  mention 
the  method  which  I generally  purfue. 

After  the  patient  has  been  bled,  he  muff  be  laid  upon 
his  back,  with  his  head  very  low,  and  his  breech  raifed 
high  with  pillows.  In  this  fituation  flannel  cloths  wrong 
but  of  a decoftion  of  mallows  and  camomile-flowers, 
or,  if  thefe  are  not  at  hand,  of  warm  water,  muff  be 
applied  for  a confiderable  time.  A clylter  made  of  this 
deco&ion,  with  a large  fpoonful  of  butter  and  an  ounce 
or  two  of  fait,  may  be  afterwards  thrown  up.  If  thefe 
fhould  not  prove  fuccefsful,  recourfe  mu  ft  be  had  to 
preflure.  If  the  tumour  be  very  hard,  confiderable 
‘ force  will  be  ncceflary  ; but  it  is  not  force  alone  which 

• - • fucceeds 
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fucceeds  here.  The  operator,  at  the  fame  time  that  he 
makes  a preffure  with  the  palms  of  his  hands,  mull  with 
his  fingers  artfully  conduct  the  gut  in  by  the  fame  aper- 
ture through  which  it  came  out.  The  manner  of  doing 
this  can  be  much  eaiier  conceived  than  defcribed. 
Should  thefe  endeavours  prove  ineffectual,  clyfters  of 
the  fmoke  of  tobacco  may  be  tried.  Thefe  have  been 
often  known  to  fucceed  where  every  other  method 
failed. 

There  is  reafon  to  believe  that,  by  perfifting  in  the  ufe 
of  thefe,  and  fuch  other  means  as  the  circumftances  of 
the  cafe  may  fuggeft,  moft  hernias  might  be  reduced 
without  an  operation.  Cutting  for  the  hernia  is  a nice 
and  difficult  matter.  I would  therefore  advife  furgeons 
to  try  every  method  of  returning  the  gut  before  they 
h&ve  recourfe  to  the  knife.  1 have  once  and  again  fuc- 
ceeded  by  perfeveiing  in  my  endeavours,  after  eminent 
furgeons  had  declared  the  reduction  of  the  gut  imprac- 
ticable without  an  operation  #. 

An  adult,  after  the  gut  has  been  returned,  muff  wear 
a fteel  bandage.  It  is  needlefs  to  defcribe  this,  as  it  may 
always  be  had  ready-made  from  the  artifts.  Such 
bandages  are  generally  unea'fy  to  the  wearer  for  feme 
time,  but  by  cuffoin  they  become  quite  eafy.  No  per- 
fon  who  has  had  a rupture  after  he  arrived  at  man’s 
effate,  ffiould  ever  be  without  one  of  thefe  bandages. 

Perfons  who  have  a rupture  ought  carefully  to  avoid 
all  violent  exercife,  carrying  great  weights,  leaping, 
running,  and  the  like.  They  ffiould  liketvife  avoid 
windy  aliment  and  ftrong  liquors ; and  ffiould  care- 
fully guard  againft  catching  cold. 

* I would  hero  beg  leave  to  recommend  it  to  every  pra&itioner, 
when  his  patient  complains  of  pain  in  the  belly  with  obiinate  coftivel 
pels,  to  examine  the  groins  and. every  place  where  a rupture  may 
happen,  in  order  that  it  may  be  immediately  reduced.  By  neglect- 
ing this,  many  perifli  who  Were  not  fufpeAed  to  have  had  ruptures 
till  after  they  were  dead.  I have  known  this  happen  where  half  a 
dozen  of  the  faculty  were  in  attendance. 
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CHAP.  LIIL 
OF  CASUALTIES. 

T'T  is  certain  that  life,  when  to  all  -appearance  loft, 
A may  often,  by  due  care,  be  reftored.  Accidents  fre- 
quently prove  fatal,  merely  becaufe  proper  means  are 
not  ufed  to  counteract  their  effects.  No  perfon  ought 
to  be  looked  upon  as  killed  by  any  accident,  unlefs 
where  the  itruCture  of  the  heart,  brain,  or  fome  organ 
necelfary  to  life,  is  evidently  deftroyed.  The  aCtion  of 
thefe  organs  may  be  fo  far  impaired,  as  even  to  be  for 
fome  time  imperceptible,  when  life  is  by  no  means  gone. 
In  this  cafe,  however,  if  the  fluids  be  fuffered  to  grow 
cold,  it  will  be  impoflible  to  put  them  again  in  motion, 
even  though  the  folids  fliould  recover  their  power  of 
aCting.  Thus,  when  the  motion  of  the.  lungs  has  been 
flopped  by  unwholcforne  vapour,  the  aCtion  of  the 
heart  by  a ftroke  on  the  break,  or  the  functions  of  the 
brain  by  a blow  on  the  head,  if  the  perfon  be  fuffered 
to  grow  cold,  he  will  in  probability  continue  fo  ; but, 
if  the  body  be  kept  warm,  as  loon  as  the  injured 
part  has  recovered  its  power  of  aC\irjg,  the  fluids  will 
again  begin  to  move,  and  all  the  vital  functions  will  be 
reftored. 

It  is  a horrid  cuftom,  immediately  to  confign  ov* 
to  death  every  perfon  who  has  the  misfortune,  by  a 
fall,  a blow,  or  the  like,  to  be  deprived  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  life.  The  unhappy  perfon,  inftead  of 
being  carried  into  a warm  houfe,  and  laid  by  the  fire, 
or  put  to  a warm  bed,  is  generally  hurried  away  to 
a church,  or  a barn,  or  fome  other  'cold  damp  houfe, 
where,  after  a fruit  lefs  attempt  has  been  made  to  bleed 
him,  perhaps  by  one  who  knew  nothing  of  the  matter, 
he  is  given  over  for  dead,  and  no  farther  notice  taken 
of  him.  This  eonduCt  feems  to  be  the  refult  of  igno- 
rance, fupported  by  an  ancient  fuperflitious  notion, 
which  forbids  the  body  of  any  perfon  killed  by  acci- 
dent to  be  laid  in  an  houfe  that  is  inhabited.  W hat 
the  ground  of  this  luperflition  may  be,  we  IUa.ll  not 
V-,  -CI  pretend 
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pretend  to  inquire  ; but  Purely  the  conduct  founded 
upon  it  is  contrary  to  all  the  principles  of  reafon,  hu- 
manity, and  common  fenfe. 

When  a perfon  feems  to  be  fuddenly  deprived  of 
life,  our  firlt  bufmefs  is  to  inquire  into  the  caufe.  AVe 
ought  carefully  to  obferve  whether  any  fubfttm.ee  be 
lodged  in  the  windpipe  or  gullet ; and,  if  that  is  the 
cafe,  attempts  muff  be  made  to  remove  it.  When  un- 
wholefome  air  is  the  caufe,  the  patient  ought  imme- 
diately to  be  removed  out  of  it.  If  the  circulation  be 
fuddenly  flopped,  from  any  caufe  whatever,  except 
mere  weaknels,  the  patient  fhould  be  bled.  If  the 
blood  does  not  flow,  he  may  be  immerfed  in  warm 
water,  or  rubbed  with  warm  cloths,  &c.  to  promote 
the  circulation.  When  the  caufe  cannot  be  fuddenly 
removed,  our  great  aim  tnufl  be  to  keep  up  the  vital 
warmth,  by  rubbing  the  patient  with  not  cloths,  or 
fait,  and  covering  his  body  with  warm  land,  allies,  or 
the  like. 

I fhould  now  proceed  to  treat  more  fully  of  thofe 
accidents,  which,  without  immediate  affiftance,  would 
often  prove  fatal,  and  to  point  out  the  nfoft  likely  mean# 
for  relieving  the  unhappy  fufferers  ; but  as  I have  been 
happily  anticipated  in  this  part  of  my  fubject  by  the 
learned  and  humane  Dr.  Tiffot,  I /hall  content  myfelf 
with  collecting  fuch  of  his  obfervations  as  feem  to  be 
the  molt  important,  and  adding  fuch  of  my  own  as 
have  occurred  in  the  cour'fe  of  practice, 

OF  SUBSTANCES  STGPT  BETWEEN  THE 
MOUTH  AND  STOMACH. 

1 hough  accidents  of  this  kind  are  very  common,  and 
extremely  dangerous,  yet  they  are  generally  the  effeft 
of  carelelTnefs.  Children  fhould  be  taught  to  chew 
their  food  well,  and  to  put  nothing  into  their  mouths 
which  it  would  be  dangerous  for  them  to  fwallow, 
put  children  are  not  the  only  perfons  guilty  of  this 
piece  of  imprudence.  I know  many  adults  who  put 
pm$,  nails,  and  other  fharp-pointed  fubftances  in  their 

mouths 
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mouths' upon  every  occafion,  and  fome  who  even  fleeo 
with  the  former  there  all  night.  This  conduit  is  ex- 
ceedingly injudicious,  as  a fit  of  coughing,  or  twenty 
other  accidents,  may  force  over  the  fub'dance  before 
the  perlon  is  aware  *. 

When  any  fubdance  is  detained  in  the  gullet,  there 
are  two  ways  of  removing  it,  viz.  either  by  extra&ing 
it,  or  pufhing  it  down.  The  fafed  and  mod  certain 
way  is  to  extrait  it ; but  this  is  not  always  the  eafied  : 
it  may  therefore  be  more  eligible  fometimes  to  thrud  it 
down,  especially  when  the  obdructing  body  is  of  fuch 
a nature,  that  there  is  no  danger  from  its  reception  into 
the  domach.  The  fubfiances  which  may  be  pufhed 
down  without  danger  are,  all  common  nourifhing  ones, 
as  bread,  flefh,  fruits,  and  the  like.  All  indigedible 
bodies,  as  cork,  u^ood,  bones,  pieces  of  metal,  and 
fuch  like,  ought,  if  poflible,  to  be  extracted,  efpecially 
if  thefe  bodies  be  fharp-pointed,  as  pins,  needles,  fifh- 
bones,  bits  of  glafs,  &c. 

When  fuch  fubdances  have  not  pafled  in  too  deep, 
we  fhoukl  endeavour  to  extrait  them  with  our  fingers  j 
which  method  often  fucceeds.  When  they  are  lower, 
we  mud  make  ufe  of  nippers,  or  a fmall  pair  of  forceps, 
fuch  asfurgeons  ufe.  But  this  attempt  fo  extract  rarely 
fucceeds,  if  the  fubdance  be  of  a flexible  nature,  and 
has  defeended  far  into  the  gullet. 

If  the  fingers  and  pincers  fail,  or  cannot  be  duly  ap- 
plied, crotchets,  a kind  of  hooks,  mud  be  employed. 
Thefe  mav  be  made  at  once,  by  bending  a piece  of 
pretty  ftrong  iron  wire  at  one  end.  It  mud  be  intro- 
duced in  the  flat  way  ; and,  for  the  better  conducing 
it,  there  fliould  likewife  be  a curve  or  bending  at  the 
end  it  is  held  by,  to  ferve  as  a kind  of  handle  to  it ; 
which  has  this  far.  her  ufe,  that  it  may  be  lecured  by  a 
firing;  lied  to  it ; a circumftance  not  to  be  omitted  in 
any  indrument  employed  on  fuch.  occafions,  to  avoid 
fuch.  ill  accidents  as  have  fometimes  enfued  from  thefe 

* A woman  in  one  of  the  hofpitals  of  this  city  lately  difeharged 
a great  number  of  pins,  which  (lie  had  fwallowed  in  thecouife  of 
her  bull  riots,  through  an  ulcer  in  her  title, 

indruments 
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inftruments  flipping  out  of  the  operator’s  hand.  After 
the  crotchet  has  pa  fled  below  the  fubftance  that  obftrucls 
the  paflage,  it  is  drawn  up  again,  and  hooks  up  the 
body  along  with  it.  The  crotchet  is  alfo  very  conve- 
nient, when  a fubftance  fomewhat  flexible,  as  a pin  or 
fl'h-bone,  flicks  acrofs  the  gullet,  the  hook,  in  fuch 
cafes,  lei  zing  them  about  their  middle  part,  crooks 
and  thus  dilengages  them  ; or,  if  they  are  very  brittle 
lubftances,  ferves  to  break  them. 

When  the  obftruifting  bodies  are  fmall,  and  only  flop 
up  a part  of  the  paflage,  and  which  may  either  cafily 
elude  the  hook,  orftraiten  it  by  their  refiftance,  a kind 
of  rings,  made  either  of  wire,  wool,  or  filk,  may  be 
uled.  A piece  of  line  wire  of  a proper  length  may  be 
bent  into  a circle,  about  the  middle,  of  about  an  inch 
diameter,  and  the  long  unbent  Aides  brought  parallel, 
and  near  each  other : thefe  are  to  be  held  in  the  hand, 
and  the  circular  part  or  ring  introduced  into  the  gullet, 
in  order  to  be  cond tufted  about  the  obftrufting  body, 
and  fo  to  extraft  it.  More  flexible  rings  may  be  made 
of  wool,  thread,  filk,  or  fmall  pack-thread,  which  may 
be  waxed  for  their  greater  ftrength  and  confidence. 
One  of  thefe  is  to  be  tied  fall  to  a handle  of  iron  wire, 
whalebone,  or  any  kind  of  flexible  wood,  and  by  this 
means  introduced,  in  order  t > furround  the  obftrudling 
lubftance,  and  to  draw  it  out.  Several  of  thefe  rings, 
palled  through  one  another  may  be  ufed^  the  more 
certainly  to  lay  hold  of  the  obftrudting  body  which  may 
be  involved  by  one,  if  another  fhould  mils  it.  Thefe 
rings  have  one  advantage,  which  is,  that  when  the  fub- 
ftance to  be  extracted  is  once  laid  hold  of,  it  may  then, 
by  turning  the  handle,  be  retained  fo  ftrongly  in  the 
ring  thus  twilled,  as  to  be  moved  every  way,  which 
mult  in  many  cafes  b«  a confiderable  advantage. 

Another  material  employed  on  thefe  unhappy7  occa- 
fions  is  the  fponge.  Its  property  of  fwelling  confider- 
ablyon  being  wet  is  the  principal  foundation  of  its  ufe- 
fulnefs  here.  If  any  lubftance  is  flopped  in  the  gullet, 
but  without  filling  up  the  whole  paflage,  a bit  of  fponge 
may  be  introduced  into  that  part  which  is  unftopped. 
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and  beyond  the  fubftance.  The  fponge  foon  dilates* 
and  grows  larger  in  this  moift  fituation  ; and  indeed 
the  enlargement  of  it  may  be  forwarded  by  making 
the  patient  fwallow  a few  drops  of  water.  Afterwards 
it  is  to  be  drawn  back  by  the  handle  to  which  it  is 
faflened  ; and  as  it  is  now  too  large  to  return  through 
the  fmall  cavity  by  which  it  was  conveyed  in,  it  draws 
out  the  obftrufting  body  along  with  it. 

The  compreflibility  of  fponge  is  another  foundation 
of  its  ufefulnefs  in  fuch  cafes.  A pretty  large  piece  of 
fponge  may  be  comprefled  or  fqueezed  into  a lmall  fize, 
by  winding  a firing  of  tape  clofely  about  it,  which  may 
be  eafily  unwound  and  withdrawn,  after  the  fponge  has 
been  introduced.  A bit  of  fponge  may  iikewife  be 
comprefled  by  a piece  of  whalebone  fplit  at  one  end  ; 
but  this  can  hardly  be  introduced  in  fuch  a manner  as 
not  to  hurt  the  patient. 

I have  often  known  pins  and  other  (harp  bodies, 
wrhich  had  ftuck  in  the  throat,  brought  up  by  cauflng 
the  perfon  to  fwallow  a bit  of  tough  meat  tied  to  a 
thread,  and  drawing  it  quickly  up  again.  This  is  fafer 
than  fwallowing  fponge,  and  will  often  anfwer  the  pur- 
pofe  equally  well. 

When  all  thefe  methods  prove  unfuccefsful,  there 
remains  one  more,  which  is,  to  make  the  patient  vomit  * 
but  this  can  fearcely  be  of  any  fervice,  unlefs  when  fuch 
obftrutting  bodies  are  fimply  engaged  in,  and  not 
hooked  or  ftuck  into  the  Tides  of  the  gullet,  as  in  this 
cafe  vomiting  might  fometimes  occasion  farther  mif? 
chief.  If  the  patient  can  fwallow,  vomiting  may  be 
excited  by  taking  half  a drachm  or  two  fcruples  of  ipe? 
cacuanha  in  powder  made  into  a draught.  If  he  is  not 
able  to  fwallow,  an  attempt  may  be  made  to  excite  vo- 
miting, by  tickling  his  throat  with  a feather ; and,  if 
that  fhould  not  fucceed,  a clyfter  of  tobacco  may  be 
adminiftered.  It  is  made  by  boiling  an  ounce  of  to- 
bacco in  a fufficient  quantity  of  water.  This  has  often 
been  found  to  fmceed,  when  other  attempts  to  excite 
vomiting  had  failed. 

■When  the  obftru&ing  body  is  of  fuch  a nature  that  it 
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may  with  fafety  be  pufhed  downwards,  this  may  be  at- 
tempted by  means  of  a wax-candle  oiled,  and  a little 
heated,  fo  as  to  make  it  flexible;  or  a piece  of  whale- 
bone, wire,  or  flexible  wood,  with  a fponge  fattened  to 
one  end. 

Should  it  be  impoflible  to  extract  even  thofe  bodies 
which  it  is  dangerous  to  admit  into  the  ftomach,  we 
mult  then  prefer  the  lead  of  two  evils,  and  rather  run 
the  hazard  of  pufhing  them  down,  than  fuffer  the  pa- 
tient to  perifli  in  a few  minutes ; and  we  ought  to 
fcruple  this  refolution  the  lefs,  as  a great  many  inftances 
have  happened,  where  the  fwallowing  of  fuch  hurtful 
and  indigeftible  fubftances  have  been  followed  by  no 
diforder. 

Whenever  it  is  manifeft  that  all  endeavours  either 
to  extract  or  pufh  down  the  fubftance  muff  prove  in- 
effectual, they  fhould  be  difcontinued ; becaufe  the 
inflammation  occalioned  by  perfifting  in  them,  might 
be  as  dangerous  as  the  obttru&ion  itfelf.  Some  have 
died  in  confequence  of  the  inflammation,  even  after 
the  body  which  caufed  the  obttruCtion  had  been  entirely 
removed. 

While  the  means  recommended  above  are  making’ 
nfe  of,  the  patient  fhould  often  fwallow,  or,  if  he  can- 
not, he  fhould  frequently  receive  by, injection,  through 
a crooked  tube  or  pipe  that  may  reach  down  to  the 
gullet,  fome  emollient  liquor,  as  warm  milk  and  water, 
barley-water,  or  a decoction  of  mallows.  Injections  of 
this  kind  not  only  foften  and  foothe  the  irritated  parts, 
but,  when  thrown  in  with  force,  are  often  more  fuc- 
cefsful  in  loofening  the  obftruCtion,  than  all  attempts 
with  inltruments. 

When,  after  all  our  endeavours,  we  are  obliged  to 
leave  the  obftruCting  body  in  the  part,  the  patient  muff 
be  treated  as  if  he  had  an  inflammatory  difeafe.  He 
fhould  be  bled,  kept  upon  a low  diet,  and  have  his 
whole  neck  furrounded  with  emollient  poultices.  The 
like  treatment  muff  alio  be  ufed,  if  there  be  any  reafon 
to  fufpeCt  an  inflammation  of  the  paffages,  though  ihe 
obftruCting  body  be  removed. 

Q q 
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A proper  degree  of  agitation  has  fometimes  loofened 
the  inhering  body  more  efte&ually  than  inftruments. 
Thus  a blow  on  the  back  has  often  forced  up  a fub- 
ftance  which  ftuck  in  the  gullet ; but  this  is  ftill  more 
proper  and  efficacious  when  the  fubflance  gets  into  the 
windpipe.  In  this  cafe,  vomiting  and  fneezing  are 
like  wife  to  be  excited..  Pins,  which  ftuck  in.  the  gullet, 
have  been  frequently  difeharged  by  riding  on  horfeback, 
or  in  a carriage. 

When  any  indigcftible  fubflance  has  been  forced 
down  into  the  ftomach,  the  patient  fhould  ufe  a very 
mild  and  fmooth  diet,  confifting  chiefly  of  fruits  and 
farinaceous  fubftances,  as  puddings,  pottage,  and  foups. 
Pie  fhould  avoid  all  heating  and  irritating  things,  as 
wine,  punch,  pepper,  and  fuch  like ; and  his  drink 
fhould  be  milk  and  water,  barley-wafer,  or  whey. 

When  the  gullet  is  fo  ftrongly  and  fully  clofed,  that 
the  patient  can  receive  no  food  by  the  mouth,  he  mull 
be  nourifhed  by  clyfters'of  foup,  jelly,  and  the  like. 

When  the  patient  is  in  danger  of  being  immediately 
fuffocated,  and  all  hope  of  freeing  the  paffage  is  va- 
hiftied,  fo  that  death  feems  at  hand,  if  refpiration  be 
not  reftored  ; the  operation  of  bronchofomyy  or  opening 
of  the  windpipe,  muft  be  diretlly  performed.  As  this 
operation  is  neither  difficult  to  an  expert  furgeon,  nor 
very  painful  to  the  patient,  and  is  often  the  only  method 
which  can  be  taken  to  preferve  life  in  thefe  emergencies, 
we  thought  proper  to'  mention  it,  though  it  fhould  only 
be  attempted  by  perions  (killed  in  furgery. 
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When  a perfon  has  remained  above  a quarter  of  an 
hour  under  water,  there  can  be  no  confiderable  hopes 
of  his  recovery.  But  as  feveral  circunaftances  may 
happen  to  have  continued  life,  in  fuch  an  unfortunate 
fituation,  beyond  the  ordinary  term,  we  fhould  never 
too  foon  refign  the  unhappy  objett  to  his  fate,  but  try 
every  method  for  his  relief,  as  there  are  many  welU 
attefted  proofs  of  the  recovery  of  perfons  to  life  and 
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health  who  had  been  taken  out  of  the  water  apparently 
dead,  and  who  remained  a confideable  time  without 
exhibiting  any  figns  of  life. 

The  frit  thing  to  be  done,  after  the  body  is  taken 
out  of  the  water,  is  to  convey  it  as  foon  as  pofilble  to 
fome  convenient  place  where  the  neceffary  operations 
for  its  recovery  may  be  performed.  In  doing  this,  care 
muft  be  taken  not  to  bruife  or  injure  the  body  by  car- 
rying it  in  any  unnatural  podure  with  the  head  down- 
wards, or  the  like.  If  an  adult  body,  it  ought  to  be 
laid  on  a bed,  or  on  draw,  with  the  head  a little  raifed, 
and  carried  on  a cart  or  on  men’s  fhoulders,  and  kept 
in  as  natural  and  eafy  a pofition  as  poffible.  A final! 
body  may  be  carried  in  the  arms. 

In  attempting  to  recover. perfons  apparently  drowned, 
i . the  .principal  intention  to  be  purfued  is,  to  reft  ore  the 
natural  warmth , upon  which  all  the  vital  functions 
depend  ; and  to  excite  thefe  functions  by  the  application 
of  (fimulants,  not  only  to  the  Ikin,  but  likewife  to  the 
lungs,  inteftines,  &c. 

Though  cold  w as  by  no  means  the  caufe  of  the  per- 
forms death,  yet  it  will  prove  an  efFedtual  obftacle  to 
his  recovery.  For  this  reafon,  after  (tripping  him  of 
his  wet  clothes,  his  body  muft  be  ftrongly  rubbed  for 
a confiderable  time  with  coarfe  linen  cloths,  as  wrarm 
as  they  can  be  made ; and,  as  foon  as  a W'ell-heated 
bed  can  be  got  ready,  he  may  be  laid  in  it,  and  the 
ruobing  (hould  be  contiuued.  Warm  cloths  ou^ht 
likewife  to  be  frequently  applied  to  the  (tomach  and 
bowels,  and  hot  bricks,  or  bottles  of  warm  water  to 
the  foies  of  his  feet,  and  to  the  palms  of  his  hands. 

Strong  volatile  fpirits  (liould  be  frequently  applied  to 
the  nofe ; and  the  (pine  of  the  back  and  pit  of  the  fto- 
inach  may  be  rubbed  with  warm  brandy  or  fpirit  of 
wine.  _ The  temples  ought  alfo  to  be  chafed  with  vola- 
tile (pints  ; and  Simulating  powders,  as  that  of  tobacco 
nr  marjoram,  may  be  blown  up  the  noftrils. 

To  renew  the  breathing,  a drong  perfon  may  hJow 
his  own  breath  into  the  patient’s  mouth  with  all  the 
iorce  he  can,  holding  his  noftrils  at  the  fame  time. 

Q d 2 When 
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When  it  can  be  perceived  by  the  riling  of  the  cheft  or 
belly  that  the  lungs  are  filled  with  air,  the  perfon 
ought  to  defifl:  from  blowing,  and  fhould  preft  the 
break  and  belly  fo  as  to  expel  the  air  again ; and  this 
operation  may  be  repeated  for  fome  time,  alternately 
inflating  and  deprefling  the  lungs  fo  as  to  imitate  na- 
tural refpiration. 

If  the  luqgs  cannot  be  inflated  in  this  manner,  it  may 
be  attempted  by  blowing  through  one  of  the  noftrils, 
and  at  the  fame  time  keeping  the  other  clofe.  Dr. 
Monro,  for  this  purpofe,  recommends  a wooden  pipe 
fitted  at  one  end  for  filling  the  noftril,  and  at  the  other 
for  being  blown  into  by  a perfon’s  mouth,  or  for  re- 
ceiving the  pipe  of  a pair  of  bellows,  to  be  employed 
for  the  fame  purpofe,  if  neceflary. 

When  air  cannot  be  forced  into  the  chefl:  by  the 
mouth  or  nofe,  it  may  be  neceflary  to  make  an  open- 
ing into  the  wind-pipe  for  this  purpofe.  It  is  needlefs, 
however,  to  fpend  time  in  defcribing  this  operation,  as 
it  Ihould  not  be  attempted  unlefs  by  perfons  Ikilled  in 
furgery. 

To  ftimulate  the  inteftines,  the  fume  of  tobacco  may 
be  thrown  up  in  the  form  of  a clyfter.  There  are 
various  pieces  of  apparatus  contrived  for  this  purpofe, 
■which  may  be  ufed  when  at  hand  ; but  where  thefe 
cannot  be  obtained,  the  bufihefs  may  be  done  by  a 
corhmon  tobacco-pipe.  The  bowl  of  the  pipe  muff  be 
filled  with  tobacco  well  kindled,  and,  after  the  fmall 
tube  has  been  introduced  into  the  fundament,  the 
fmoke  may  be  forced  up  by  blowing  through  a piece 
©f  paper  full  of  holes,  wrapped  round  the  mouth  of 
the  pipe,  or  by  blowing  through  an  empty  pipe,  the 
mouth  of  which  is  applied  clofe  to  that  of  the  other. 
This  may  alfb  be  done  in  the  following  manner : A 
common  clyfler-pipe,  with  a bag  mounted  upon  it, 
may  be  introduced  into  the  fundament,  and  the  mouth 
of  the  bag  may  be  applied  round  the  fmall  end  of  a 
tobacco-pipe,  in  the  bowl  of  which  tobacco  is  to  be 
kindled,  and  the  fmoke  blown  up  as  directed  above. 

Should  it  be  found  impracticable  to  throw  up  the 

fmoke 
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fmoke  of  tobacco,  clyfters  of  warm  water,  with  the 
addition  of  a little  fait,  and  fome  wine  or  fpirits,  may- 
be frequently  adminifleyed.  This  may  be  done  by  a 
common  clyfter-bag  and  pipe ; but,  as  it  ought  to  be 
thrown  well  up,  a pretty  large  fyringe  will  anfwer  the 
purpofe  better. 

While  thefe  things  are  doing,  fome  of  the  attendants 
ought  to  be  preparing  a warm  bath,  into  which  the 
perfon  fhould  be  put,  if  the  above  endeavours  prove 
ineffectual.  Where  there  are  no  conveniences  for 
ufing  the  warm  bath,  the  body  may  be  covered  with 
warm  fait,  fand,  alhes,  grains,  or  fuch  like.  Tiffot 
mentions  an  inftance  of  a girl  who  was  rellored  to  life, 
after  fhe  had  been  taken  out  of  the  water,  fwelled, 
bloated,  and  to  all  appearance  dead,  by  laying  her 
naked  body  upon  hot  alhes,  covering  her  with  others 
equally  hot,  putting  a bonnet  round  her  head,  and  a 
Hocking  round  her  neck  Huffed  with  the  fame,  and 
heaping  coverings  over  all.  After  die  had  remained 
half  an  hour  in  this  fituation,  her  pulfe  returned,  Ihe 
recovered  fpeech,  and  cried  out,  I freeze , I freeze ; a 
little  cherry  brandy  was  given  her,  and  Ihe  remained 
buried,  as  it  were,  under  the  alhes  for  eight  hours  : 
afterwards  (lie  was  taken  out,  without  any  other  com- 
plaint, except  that  of  lalfitude  or  wearinefs,  which  went 
off  in  a few  days.  The  do&or  mentions  likewife  an 
inHance  of  a man  who  was  reHored  to  life,  after  he 
had  remained  fix  hours  under  water,  by  the  heat  of  a 
dunghill. 

Till  the  patient  fhews  fome  figns  of  life,  and  is  able 
to  fwallow,  it  would  be  ufelefs  and  even  dangerous  to 
pour  liquors  into  his  mouth.  His  lips,  however,  and 
tongue  may  be  frequently  wet  with  a feather,  dipped 
in  warm  brandy  or  other  Hrong  fpirits ; and,  as  loon 
as  he  has  recovered  the  power  of  fwallowing,  a little 
warm  wine,  or  fome  other  cordial,  ought  every  now 
and  then  to  be  adminiHered. 

Some  recommend  a vomit  after  the  patient  is  a little 
re-animated  ; but  if  he  can  be  made  to  puke  without 
the  fickening  draught,  it  will  be  more  fafe : this  may 
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generally  be  done  by  tickling  the  throat  and  fauces 
with  an  oiled  feather,  or  fome  other  foft  fubftance, 
which  will  not  injure  the  parts.  Tifiot,  in' this  cafe,' 
recommends  the  oxymel  of  fquills,  a table-fpoonful  of 
which,  diluted  with  water,  may  be  given  every  quarter 
of  an  hour,  till  the  patient  has  taken  five  or  fix  dofes. ' 
Where  that  medicine  is  not  at  hand,  a ftrong  infufion 
of  fage,  camomile  flowers,  or  cardiacs  benedidlus fweet- 
ened  with  honey,  or  fome  warm  water,  with  the  -ad- 
dition of  a little  fait,  may,  he  fays,  fupply  its  place. 
The  Do  dor  does  not  intend  that  any  of  thefe  things 
fhould  be  given  in  fuch  quantity  as  to  occafion  vo- 
miting. He  thinks  emetics  in  this  fituation  are  not 
expedient. 

We  are  by  no  means  to  difcontinue  our  afliftance  as 
foon  as  the  patients  difcover  fome  tokens  of  life,  fince 
they  fometimes  expire  after  thefe  firft  appearances  of 
recovering.  The  warm  and  ftimulating  applications 
are  (till  to  be  continued,  and  fmall  quantities  of  fome 
cordial  liquor  ought  frequently  to  be  adihiniftered. 
Laftly,  though  the  perfon  fhould  be  manifeftly  re- 
animated, there  fometimes  remain  an  oppreffion,  a, 
cough,  amd  fever ifhnefs,  which  effectually  conftitute  a 
difeafe.  In  this  cafe,  it  will  be  naceffary  to  bleed  the 
patient  in  the  arm,  and  to  caufe  him  to  drink  plenti- 
fully of  barley -water,  elder  flower  tea,  or  any  other 
foft  pedoral  infufion. 

Such  perfons  as  have  the  misfortune  to  be  deprived 
of  the  appearances  of  life,  by  a fall,  a blow,  fuffocation, 
or  the  line,  muff  be  treated  nearly  in  the  fame  manner 
as  thofe  who  have  been  for  fome  time  under  water.  I 
once  attended  a patient  who  was  fo  (tunned  by  a fall 
from  a horfe,  that  for  above  fix  hours  he  fca:rcely  exhi- 
bited any  figns  of  life  ; yet  this  man,  by  being  bled, 
and  proper  methods  taken  to  keep  up  the  vital  warmth, 
recovered,  and  in  a few  days  was  perfectly  well.  Dr. 
Alexander  gives  an  inftance  to  the  fame  purpofe,  iii 
the  Edinburgh  Phyfical  and  Literary  Effays,  of  a man 
who  was  to-  all  appearance  killed  by  a blow  on  the 
bread:,  but  recovered  upon  being  immerfed  for  fome 
>■  ««■*'  *7  * ‘ . " ' units- 
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time  in  warm  water.  Thefe,  and  other  inftances  of  a 
fimilar  nature,  which  might  be  adduced,  amount  to  a 
full  proof  of  this  fadt.  that  many  of  thofe  unhappy 
perfons  who  lofe  their  lives  by  falls,  blows,  and  other 
accidents,  might  be  faved  by  the  ufe  of  proper  means  auly 
perfijled  in. 

OF  NOXIOUS  VAPOURS. 

Air  may  be  many  ways  rendered  noxious,  or  even 
deflructive  to  animals.  This  may  either  happen  from 
its  vivifying  principle  being  deftroyed,  or  from  fubtle 
exhalations  with  which  it  is  impregnated.  Thus  air 
that  has  palfed  through  burning  fuel  is  neither  capable 
of  fupporting  fire  nor  the  life  of  animals.  Hence  the 
danger  of  fleeping  in  clofe  chambers  with  coal  fires. 
Some  indeed  fuppofe  the  danger  here  proceeds  from  the 
fulphureous  oil  contained  in  the  coal,  which  is  fet  at 
liberty  and  diifufed  all  over  the  chamber  ; while  others 
imagine  it  is  owing  to  the  air  of  the  room  being  charged 
with  phlogifton.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  a fituatioa 
carefully  to  be  avoided.  Indeed,  it  is  dangerous  to 
fieep  in  a final l apartment  with  a fire  of  any  kind.  I 
lately  faw  four  perfons  who  had  been  fuffocated  by  fleep- 
ing in  an  apartment  where  a fmall  fire  of  coal  had  been 
left  burning. 

The  vapour  which  exhales  from  wine,  cyder,  beer, 
or  other  liquors,  in  the  Hate  of  fermentation,  contains 
fomething  poifonous,  which  kills  in  the  fame  manner 
as  the  vapour  of  coal.  Flence  there  is  always  danger 
in  going  into  cellars  where  a large  quantity  of  thefe 
liquors  is  in  a flate  of  fermentation,  efpecially  if  they 
have  been  clofe  fhut  up  for  fome  time.  There  have 
been  many  inltances  of  perfons  ftruck  dead  on  enterin'1- 
fuch  places,  and  of  others  who  have  with  difficulty 
efcaped. 

When  fubterraneous  caves,  that  have  been  very  long 
fl  ut,  are  opened,  or  when  deep  wells  are  cleaned, 
which  have  nqt  been  emptied  for  fdveral  years,  the  va- 
pt  urs  arifing  from  them  produce  the  fame  effefts  as 
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thofe  mentioned  above.  For  this  reafon,  no  perfon 
ought  to  venture  into  a well,  pit,  cellar,  or  an)-  place 
that  is  damp,  and  has  been  long  fhut  up,  till  the  air 
has  been  fufficiently  purified,  by  burning  gunpowder 
in  it.  It  is  eafy  to  know,  as  has  been  obferyed  in  a 
former  part  of  this  work,  when  the  air  of  fuch  places 
Is  unwholefome,  by  letting  down  a lighted  candle, 
th  owing  in  burning  fuel,  or  the  like.  If  thefe  con- 
tinue to  burn,  people  may  fafely  venture  in  ; but  where 
they  are  fuddenly  extinguifhed,  no  one  ought  to  enter 
till  the  air  has  been  firft  purified  by  fire. 

The  offenfive  fmell  of  lamps  and  of  candles,  efpe- 
cially  when  their  flames  are  extinguifhed,  operate  like 
other  vapours,  though  with  lefs  violence,  and  lefs 
fuddenly.  There  have,  however,  been  inflances  of 
people  killed  by  the  fumes  of  lamps  which  had  been 
extinguifhed  in  a clofe  chamber  ; and  perfons  of  weak, 
delicate  breafts,  generally  find  themfelves  quickly  op- 
preffed  in  apartments  illuminated  with  many  candles. 

Such  as  are  fenfible  of  their  danger  in  thefe  fitua- 
tions,  and  retreat  feafonably  from  it,  are  generally  re- 
lieved as  foon  as  they  get  into  the  open  air,  or,  if  they 
have  any  remaining  uneafinefs,  a little  water  and  vine- 
gar, or  lemonade,  drank  hot,  alfords  them  relief. 
But  when  they  are  fo  far  poifoned,  as  to  have  loft  their 
feeling,  and  underftanding,  the  following  means  muft 
be  ufed  for  their  recovery  : 

The  patient  fhould  be  expofed  to  a very  pure,  frefh, 
and  open  air ; and  volafile  falts,  or  other  ftimulating 
fubftances,  held  to  his  nofe.  He  fhould  next  be  bled 
in  the  arm,  or,  if  that  does  not  fucceed,  in  the  neck. 
His  legs  ought  to  be  put  into  warm  water,  and  well 
rubbed.  As  foon  as  he  can  fwallow,  feme  lemonade, 
or  water  and  vinegar,  with  the  addition  of  a little  nitre, 
may  be  given  him. 

Nor  are  fharp  clyfters  by  any  means  to  be  negledted  j 
thefe  may  be  made,  by  adding  to  the  common  clyfter, 
fyrup  of  buckthorn  and  tincture  of  fenna,  of  each  two 
ounces ; or,  in  their  ftead,  half  an  ounce  of  Venice 

turpentine  diffolved  in  the  yolk  of  an  egg.  . Should 
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there  things  not  be  at  hand,  two  or  three  large  fpoonfuls 
of  common  fait  may  be  put  into  the  clyfler.  i he  fame 
means,  if  necelfary,  which  were  recommended  in  the 
former  part  of  this  chapter,  may  be  ufed  to  reftore  thte 
circulation,  warmth,  &c. 

Mr.  Toflach,  furgeon  at  Alloa,  relates  the  cafe  of  a 
man  fuffocated  by  the  fleam  of  burning  coal,  whom  he 
recovered  by  blowing  his  breath  into  the  patient’s 
mouth,  bleeding  him  in  the  arm,  and  caufing  him  to 
be  well  rubbed  and  toffed  about.  And  Dr.  Frewen,  of 
Suffex,  mentions  the  cafe  of  a young  man  who  was 
flupified  by  the  fmoke  of  fea-coal,  but  was  recovered 
by  being  plunged  into  cold  water,  and  afterwards  laid 
in  a warm  bed. 

The  praftice  of  plunging  perfons  fuffocated  by  noxi- 
ous vapours  in  cold  water,  would  feem  to  be  fup- 
ported  by  the  common  experiment  of  fuflocating  dogs 
in  the  grotto  del  cant , and  afterwards  recovering  them 
by  throwing  them  into  the  neighbouring  lake. 

EFFECTS  OF  EXTREME  COLD. 

When  cold  is  extremely  fevere,  and  a perfon  is  ex- 
pofed  to  it  for  a long  time,  it  proves  mortal,  in  confe- 
quence  of  its  flopping  the  circulation  in  the  extre- 
mities, and  forcing  too  great  a proportion  of  blood  to- 
wards the  brain ; fo  that  the  patient  dies  of  a kind  of 
apoplexy,  preceded  by  great  flecpinefs.  The  traveller, 
in  this  fituation,  who  finds  himfelf  begin  to  grow 
drowfy,  fhould  redouble  his  efforts  to  extricate  himfelf 
from  the  imminent  danger  he  is  expofed  to.  'lhis 
fleep,  which  he  might  confider  as  fome  alleviation  of 
his  fufferings,  would,  if  indulged,  prove  his  lafl. 

Such  violent  effects  of  cold  are  happily  not  very  com- 
mon in  this  country ; it  frequently  happens,  however, 
that  the  hands  or  feet  of  travellers  are  fo  benumbed  or 
frozen,  as  to  be  in  danger  of  a mortification,  if  proper 
means  are  not  ufed  to  prevent  it.  The  chief  danger  in 
this  fituation  arifes  from  the  fudden  application  of  heat. 
It  is  very  common,  when  the  hands  or  feet  are  pinched 
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with  cold,  to  hold  them  to  the  fire ; yet  reafon  and 
obfbrvation  fihew  that  this  is  a moft  dangerous  and  im- 
prudent practice. 

Every  peafant  knows,  if  frozen  meat,  fruits,  or 
roots  of  any  kind,  be  brought  near  the  fire,  or  put  into 
warm  water,  they  will  be  deflroyed  by  rottennefs,  or  a 
kind  of  mortification ; and  that  the  only  way  to  re- 
cover them,  is  to  immerfe  them  for  fome  time  in  very 
cold  water.  The  fame  obfervation  holds  with  regard  to 
animals  in  this  condition. 

When  the  hands  or  feet  are  greatly  benumbed  with 
cold,  they  ought  either  to  be  immerfed  in  cold  water, 
or  rubbed  with  fnow,  till  they  recover  their  natural 
warmth  and  fenfibility : after  which,  the  perfon  may 
be  removed  into  an  apartment  a little  warmer,  and  may 
drink  fome  cups  of  tea,  or  an  infufion  of  elder-flowers 
fwcetened  with  honey.  Every  perfon  muff  have  ob- 
ferved,  when  his  hands  were  even  but  flightly  affefted 
with  cold,  that  the  bell  way  to  warm  them  was  by 
wafhing  them  in  cold  water,  and  continuing  to  rub 
them  well  for  fome  time. 

When  a perfon  has  beenfo  longexpofed  to  the  cold, 
that  all  appearances  of  life  are  gone,  it  will  be  neceflary 
to  rub  him  all  over  with  fnow  or  cold  water  j or,  what 
will  anfwer  better,  if  it  can  be  obtained,  to  immerfe 
him  in  a bath  of  the  very  coldefl:  water.  There  is  the 
greatefl  encouragement  to  perfifl  in  the  ufe  of  thefe 
means,  as  we  are  aflured  that  perfons  who  had  re- 
mained in  the  fnow,  or  had  been  expofed  to  the  freez- 
ing air  during  five  or  fix  fucceflive  days,  and  who  had 
difcovered  no  marks  of  life  for  feveral  hours,  have 
never thelefs  been  revived. 

f have  always  thought,  that  the  whitloes,  kibes, 
chilblains,  and  other  inflammations  of  the  extremities, 
which  are  fo  common  among  the  peafants  in  the  cold 
feafon,  were  chiefly  occafioned  by  their  fudden  tranfi- 
tions  from  cold  to  heat.  After  they  Have  been  expofed 
to  an  extreme  degree  of  cold,  they  immediately  apply 
their  hands  and  feet  to  the  fire,  or,  if  they  have  occaiion, 
plunge  them  into  warm  water,  by  whish  means,  if  a 
° 7 mortification 
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mortification  does  not  happen,  an  inflammation  feldom 
fails  to  enlue.  Mod  of  the  ill  confequences  from  his 
quarter  might  be  eafily  avoided,  by  only  obferving  the 
precautions  mentioned  above. 

EFFECTS  OF  EXTREME  HEAT. 

The  effects  of  extreme  heat,  though  not  fo  common 
in  this  country,  are  no  lefs  fatal,  and  much  more  fudden 
than  thofe  of  cold.  In  hot  countries  people  frequently 
drop  dov/n  dead  in  the  ftreets,  exhauded  with  heat  and 
fatigue.  In  this  cafe,  if  any  warm  cordial  can  be  poured 
into  the  mouth,  it  ought  to  be  done.  If  this  cannot 
be  efte&ed,  they  may  be  thrown  up  in  form  of  a clyller. 
Volatile  fpirits,  and  other  things  of  a dimulating  na- 
ture, may  be  applied  to  the  Ikin,  which  fhould  be  well 
rubbed  with  ccarfe  cloths,  whipped  with  nettles,  or 
other  (Emulating  things.  Some  of  the  antient  phyfi- 
cians  are  faid  to  have  redored  to  life  perfons  apparently 
dead,  by  beating  them  with  rods. 

Head-aches  are  often  occafioned  by  expofure  to  in- 
tern'd heat ; and  in  warm  climates,  where  people  are 
very  liable  to  what  they  call  coups  de  foleil , or  flrokes  of 
the  fun,  it  is  a common  cuftora  to  lay  linen  cloths, 
feveral  times  doubled,  on  the  head,  and  to  keep  them 
moidened  with  very  cold  water  for  half  an  hour,  or 
till  the  dupor  is  diminifhed.  This  they  term  drawing 
the  fire  out  of  the  head . 


CHAP.  LIV. 


OF  FAINTING  FITS,  AND  OTHER  CASES 
WHICH  REQUIRE  IMMEDIATE 
ASSISTANCE. 


QTRONG  and  healthy  perfons,  who  abound  with 
blood,  are  often  feized  with  fudden  fainting  fits, 
after  violent  exercife,  drinking  frqely  of  warm  or  llrong 
liquors,  expofure  to  great  heat,  intenfe  application  to 
ftudy,  or  the  like. 
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In  fuch  cafes  the  patient  fhould  be  made  to  fmell  to 
fome  vinegar.  His  temples,  forehead,  and  wrifts, 
plight  at  the  fame  time  to  be  bathed  with  vinegar  mixed 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  warm  water;  and  two  or 
three  fpoonfuls  of  vinegar,  with  four  or  five  times  as 
much  water,  may,  if  he  can  fwallow,  be  poured  into 
his  mouth. 

If  the  fainting  proves  obflinate,  or  degenerates  into  a 
fyncope , that  is,  an  abolition  of  feeling  and  under- 
ftanding,  the  patient  mull  be  bled.  After  the  bleeding, 
a clyller  will  be  proper,  and  then  he  fhould  be  kept  ca!y 
and  q’det,  only  giving  him  every  half-hour  a cup  or 
tw©  of  an  infuhon  of  any  mild  vegetable,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  a little  fugar  and  vinegar. 

When  fwoonings,  which  arife  from  this  caufe,  occur 
frequently  in  the  fame  perfon,  he  fhould,  in  order  to 
efcape  them,  confine  himfelf  to  a light  diet,  confifting 
chiefly  of  bread,  fruits,  and  other  vegetables.  His 
drink  ought  to  be  water  or  fmall  beer,  and  he  fhould 
fleep  but  moderately,  and  take  much  exercife. 

But  fainting  fits  proceed  much  oftener  from  a defect 
than  an  excefs  of  blood.  Hence  they  are  very  ready 
to  happen  after  great  evacuations  of  any  kind,  obflinate 
watching,  want  of  appetite,  or  fuch  like.  In  thefe,  an 
almoft  dire&ly  oppofite  courfe  to  that  mentioned  above 
mufl.  be  purfued. 

; The  patient  fhould  be  laid  in  bed,  with  his  head  low, 
and  being  covered,  fhould  have  his  legs,  thighs,  arms, 
and  his  whole  body  rubbed  ftrongly  with  hot  flannels. 
Hungary  water,  volatile  falts,  or  ftrong  fmelling  herbs, 
as  rue,  .mint,  or  rofemary,  may  be  held  to  his  nofe. 
His  mouth  may  be  wet  with,  a little  rum  or  brandy;  and, 
if  he  can  fwallow,  fome  hot  wine,  mixed  with  iugar 
and  cinnamon,  which  is  ah  excellent  cordial,  may  be 
poured  into  his  mouth.  A comprefs  of  flannel  dipt  in 
hot  wine  or  brandy  mufl  be  applied  to  the  pit  of  his 
ftomach,  and  warm  bricks,  or  bottles  filled  \yith  hot 

water,  laid  to  his  feet.  . , 

As  foon  as  the  patient  is  recovered  a little,  he  mould 

take  fome  ftrong  foup  or  broth,  or  a little  biead  01  bii- 
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cuit  foaked  in  hot-fpiccd  wine.  _ To  prevent  the  return, 
of  the  fits,  he  ought  to  take  often,- but  in  frnall  quan- 
tities, feme  light  yet  ft  lengthening  nourifhment,  as  pa- 
nado  made  with  foup  in  (lead  of  water,  new-laid  eggs 
lightly  poached,  chocolate,  light  roaft  meats,  jellies, 
and  fuclr  like. 

Thofe  fainting  fits,  which  are  the  effedt  of  bleeding 
or  of  the  violent  operation  of  purges,  belong  to  this 
clafs.  Such  as  happen  after  artificial  bleeding  are 
feldom  dangerous,  generally  terminating  as  foon  as 
the  patient  is  laid  upon  the  bed  ; indeed,  perfons  fub- 
jedt  to  this  kind  fhould  always  be  bled  lying,  in  order 
to  prevent  it.  Should  the  fainting,  however,  continue 
longer  than  ufual,  volatile  fpirits  may  be  held  to  the 
nofe,  and  rubbed  on  the  temples,  &c. 

When  fainting  is  the  effedt  of  too  flrong  or  acrid 
purges  or  vomits,  the  patient  muPi  be  treated  in  all 
refpedts  as  if  he  had  taken  poifon.  He  fhould  be  made 
to  drink  plentifully  of  milk,  warm  water,  and  oil,  barley- 
water,  or  fuch  like  ; emollient  clyflers  will  like  wife  be 
proper,  and  the  patient’s  ffrength  fhould  afterwards  be 
recruited,  by  giving  him  generous  cordials,  and  ano- 
dyne medicines. 

Faintings  are  often  occasioned  by  indigeflion.  This 
may  either  proceed  from  the  quantity  or  quality  of  the 
food.  When  the  former  of  thefe  is  the  caufe,  the  cure 
will  be  befit  performed  by  vomiting,  which  may  be 
promoted  by  caufing  the  patient  to  drink  a weak  in- 
fufion  of  camomile- flowers,  earduus  bencdictus , or  the 
like.  When  the  diforcler  proceeds  from  the  nature  of 
the  food,  the  patient,  as  in  the  cafe  of  weakncfs,  mu  ft 
be  revived  by  flrcng  fmells,  &c. ; after  which  he  fhould 
be  made  to  fwallcw  a large  quantity  of  light  warm  fluid, 
which  may  ferve  to  drown,  as  it  were,  the  offend'ng 
matter,  to  foften  its  acrimony,  and  either  to  effedt  a 
difeharge  of  it  by  vomiting,  or  force  it  down  into  the 
inteftines. 

Even  difagreeable  fmells  will  fometinaes  occafion 
fwoonings,  efpecially  in  people  of  weak  nerves.  When 
this  happens,  the  patient  fhould:  be  carried  into  the  open 

air. 
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air,  have  Simulating  things  held  to  hir  nofe,  and  thofe 
fubflances  which  are  difagreeable  to  him  ought  immedi- 
ately to  be  removed.  But  we  have  already  taken  notice 
of  fwoonings  which  arife  from  nervous  diforders,  and 
fhall  therefore  fay  no  more  upon  that  head. 

Fainting  fits  often  happen  in  the  progrefs  of-difeafes. 
In  the  beginning  of  putrid  difeafes,  they  generally  denote 
an  oppreftion  at  the  ftomach,  or  a mafs  of  corrupted  hu- 
mours, and  they  ceafe  after  evacuations  either  by  vomit 
or  ftool.  When  they  occur  at  the  beginning  of  malignant 
fevers,  they  indicate  great  danger.  In  each  of  thefe 
cafes,  vinegar  ufed  both  externally  and  internally  is  the 
beft  remedy  during  the  paroxyfm,  and  plenty  of  lemon- 
juice  and  water  after  it.  Swoonings  which  happen  in  dif- 
eafesaccompanied  with  great  evacuations,  mult  be  treated 
like  thofe  which  are  owing  to  weaknefs,  and  the  evacua- 
tions ought  to  be  reftrained.  When  they  happen  to- 
wards the  end  of  a violent  fit  of  an  intermitting  fever, 
or  at  that  of  each  exacerbation  of  a continual  fever,  the 
patient  mult  be  fupported  by  fmall  draughts  of  wine 
and  water. 

Delicate  and  hyfteric  women  are  very  liable  to  fwoon- 
ing  or  fainting  fits  after  delivery.  Thefe  might  be  often 
prevented  by  generous  cordials,  and  the  admiftion  of 
frefh  air.  When  they  are  occafioned  by  exceflive 
flooding,  it  ought  by  all  means  to  be  reftrained.  They 
are  generally  the  effeft  of  mere  weaknefs  or  exhauftion. 
Dr.  Fugleman  relates  the  cafe  of  a woman  “ in  child- 
“ bed,  who,  after  being  happily  delivered,  fuddenly 
“ fainted,  and  lay  upwards  of  a quarter  of  an  hour  ap- 
“ parent ly  dead.  A phyiician  was  fent  for ; her  own 
“ maid,  in  the  mean  while,  being  out  of  patience  at  his 
“ delay,  attempted  to  aflift  her  herfelf,  and  extending 
« herfelf  upon  her  miftrefs,  applied  her  mouth  to  her’s, 
tc  blew  in  as  much  breath  as  fhe  poffibly  could,  and  in 
“ a very  Short  time  the  exhaufted  woman  awaked  as.  out 
“ of  a profound  fleep  ; when  proper  things  being  given 
“ her,  fhe  foon  recovered.  . _ 

« The  maid  being  afked  how  floe  came  to  think  or 

“ ibis  expedient,  faid,  Ihe  hadfeen  it  practifed  at  Alten- 
1 • ; « burDh. 
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« burgh,  by  midwives,  upon  children  with  the  happiefl 
" effefl:.”  ' 

We  mention  this  cafe  chiefly  that  other  midwives  may 
be  induced  to  follow  fo  laudable  an  example.  Many 
children  are  born  without  any  Tigris  of  life,  and  others 
expire  foon  after  the  birth,  who  might.,  without  all 
doubt,  by  proper  care,  be  reidored  to  life. 

From  whatever  caufe  fainting  fits  proceed,  frefh  air  is 
always  of  the  greateft  importance  to  the  patient.  By  not 
attending  to  this  circumftance,  people  often  kill  their' 
friends  while  they  a re  endeavouring  to  fave  them.  Alarmed 
at  the  patient’s  fituation,  they  call  in  a crowd  of  people 
to  his  afliftance,  or  perhaps  to  witnefs  his  exit,  .whole 
breathing  exhaufts  the  air,  and  increafes  the  danger. 
There  is  not  the  leaft  doubt  but  this  practice,  which  is 
very  common  among  the  lower  fort  of  people,  often 
proves  fatal,  efpecially  to  the  delicate,  and  fuch  perfons 
as  fall  into  fainting  fits  from  mere  exhauftion,  or  the  vio- 
lence of  fonre  difeafe.  No  more  perfons  ought  ever  to 
be  admitted  into  the  room  where  a patient  lies  in  a 
fwoon,  than  are  abfolutely  neceflary  for  his  alii  fiance,  and 
the  windows  of  the  apartment  fliould  always  be  opened, 
at  leaft  as  far  as  to  admit  a dream  of  frefh  air. 

Perfons  fubject  to  frequent  fwoonings  or  fainting  fits, 
fliould  neglect  no  means  to  remove  the  caufe  of  them, 
as  their  confequences  are  always  injurious  to  the  confti- 
tution.  Every  fainting  fit  leaves  the  perfon  in  dejedtion 
and  weaknefs  ; the  fecretions  are  thereby  fufpended,  the 
humours  difpof  ed  to  ftagnation , coagulations  and  obit  ruc- 
tions are  formed,  and,  if  the  motion  of  the  blood  be  to- 
tally intercepted,  or  very  confiderably  checked,  polypufes 
are  fometimes  formed  in  the  heart  or  larger  veffels.  The 
only  kind  of  fwoonings  not  to  be  dreaded,  are  thofe 
which  fometimes  mark  the  crlfis  in  fevers ; yet  even 
thefe  ought,  as  foon  as  poffible,  to  be  removed. 

I have  before  remarked,  but  I deem  it  of  importance 
to  repeat  the  obfervation,  that  it  is  only  when  the  faint- 
ing fit  evidently  arifes  from  afulnefs  of  the  habit,  and  is 
accompanied  with  a total  abolition  of  feeling  and  under- 
flanding#that  bleeding  is  advifeable.  The  ufe  of  the  lancet 

might 
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might  otherwife  have  the  mod  deadly  effect.  Many  per- 
fons,  even  of  robult  conftitutions,  are  very  apt  to  faint 
upon  having  a vein  opened  and  lofinga  little  blood  How 
dangerous  then  mult  the  operation  be, when  a patient  has 
already  fainted,  and  moll  probably  from  extreme  weak- 
nefs  and  a defect  of  blood  ! I have  no  doubt  but  many 
a murder  has  been  rafhly  committed  in  fuch  cafes. 

OF  INTOXICATION. 

The  effedts  of  intoxication  are  often  fatal.  No  kind 
of  poiion  kills  more  certainly  than  an  overdofe  of  ardent 
fpirits.  Sometimes,  by  deftroying  the  nervous  energy, 
they  put  an  end  to  life  at  once  ; but  in  general  their  ef- 
fects are  more  flow,  and  in  many  refpedts  fimilar  to  thofe 
of  opium.  Other  kinds  of  intoxicating  liquors  may 
prove  fatal  when  taken  to  excefs,  as  well  as  ardent  fpirits; 
but  they  may  generally  be  difeharged  by  vomiting,  which 
ought  alwavs  to  be  excited  when  the  flomach  is  over- 

O # ' 

charged  with  liquor. 

More  of  thofe  unhappy  perfons,  who  die  intoxicated, 
lofe  their  lives  from  an  inability  to  ccndud  themfelves, 
than  from  the  deftrudtive  quality  of  the  liquor.  Unable 
to  walk,  they  tumble  down,  and  lie  infome  awkward  pof- 
ture,  which  obftrucls  the  circulation  or  breathing,  and 
often  continue  in  this  fituation  till  they  die.  No  perfon, 
when  drunk,  fhould  be  left  by  himfelf,  till  his  clothes  have 
been  loofened,  and  his  body  laid  in  fuch  a pofture  as  is 
mod  favourable  for  continuing  the  vital  motions,  dif- 
charmng  the  contents  of  the  flomach,  &c.  The  bed  pof- 
ture for  difeharging  the  contents  of  the  flomach  is  to  lay 
the  perfon  upon  his  belly;  when  afleep  he  may  be  laid 
on  his  fide,  with  his  head  a little  raifed,  and  particular 
care  mull  be  taken  that  his  neck  be  no  way  bent,  twilled, 
or  have  any  thing  too  tight  about  it. 

The  exceffive  degree  of  thirfl  occafioned  by  drinking 
flrong  liquors,  often  induces  people  to  quench  it  by 
taking  what  is  hurtful.  I have  known  fatal  confequences 
even  from  drinking  freely  of  milk  after  a debauch  of  wine 
or  four  punch  ; thele  acid  liquors,  together  wi'h  the  heat 

of 
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of  the  ftomach,  having  coagulated  the  milk  in  fuch  a 
manner  that  it  could  never  be  digefted.  The  fafe T drink 
after  a debauch  is  water  with  a toaft,  tea,  infufions  of 
balm,  fage,  barley-water,  and  fuch  like.  If  the  perfon 
wants  to  vomit,  he  may  drink  a weak  infufion  of  camo- 
mile-flowers, or  luke-warm  water  and  oil  ; but  in  this 
condition,  vomiting  may  generally  be  excited  by  only 
tickling  the  throat  with  the  finger  or  a feather. 

Inftead  of  giving  a detail  of  all  the  different  fymptoms 
of  intoxication  which  indicate  danger,  and  propofing  a 
general  plan  of  treatment  for  perfons  in  this  fituation,  I 
{hall  briefly  relate  the  hiftory  of  a cafe  which  lately  fell 
under  my  own  obfervation,  wherein  moil  of  thofe  fymp- 
toms ufnally  reckoned  dangerous  concurred,  and  where 
the  treatment  was  fuccefsful. 

A ydung  man,  about  fifteen  year's  of  age,  had,  for  a 
hire,  drank  ten  glaffes  of  ltrong  brandy.  He  foon  after 
fell  faff  afleep  and  continued  in  that  fituation  for  feverai 
hours,  till  at  length  his  uneafy  manner  of  breathing,  the 
coldnefs  of  the  extremities,  and  other  threatening  fymp- 
toms, alarmed  his  friends,  and  made  them  fend  for  me. 
I found  him  ftill  fleeping,  his  countenance  ghaftly,  and 
his  {kin  covered  with  a cold  clammy  fweat.  Almoft  the 
only  figns  of  life  remaining  were,  a deep  laborious  breath- 
ing, and  a convulfive  motion  or  agitation  of  his  bowels. 

I tried  to  roufe  him,  but  in  vain,  by  pinching, fhaking, 
applying  volatile  fpirits,  and  other  ffimulating  things  to 
his  nofe,  &c.  A few  ounces  of  blood  were  likewife 
taken  from  his  arm,  and  a mixture  of  vinegar  and  water 
was  poured  into  his  mouth  *,  but  as  he  could  not  fwallow, 
very  little  of  this  got  into  the  ftomach.  None  of  thefe 
things  having  the  leaft  effeft,  and  the  danger  feeming  to 
increafe,  I ordered  his  legs  to  be  put  into  warm  water 
and  a (harp  clyfter  to  be  immediately  adminiftered.  This 
gave  him  a ftool,  and  was  the  firft  thing  that  relieved 
him.  It  was  afterwards  repeated  with  the  fame  happy 
effect,  and  feemed  to  be  the  chief  caufe  of  his  recovery. 
He  then  began  to  fhow  fome  figns  of  life,  took  drink 
when  it  was  offered  him,  and  came  gradually tohisfenfes. 
He  continued,  however,  for  feverai  days  weak  and  fevcr- 
' , R r ifh. 
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ifh,  and  complained  much  of  a ferenefs  in  his  bowels 
which  gradually  went  off,  by  means  of  a flender  diet, 
and  cool  mucilaginous  liquors.  i 

, This  young  man  would  probably  have  been  fuffered  to 
die,  without  any  affiftance  being  called,  had  not  a neigh- 
hour,  a few  days  before,  who  had  been  advifed  to  drink 
a bottle  of  fpirits  to  cure  him  of  an  ague,  expired  under 
very  fimilar  circumflances*. 

OF  SUFFOCATION  AND  STRANGLING. 

Thefe  may  fometimes  proceed  from  an  infarction  of 
the  lungs,  produced  by  vifcid  clammy  humours,  or  a 
fpafmodic  affeCtion  of  the  nerves  of  that  organ.  Perfons 
who  feed  grofsly,  and  abound  in  rich  blood,  are  very 
liable  to  luffocating  fits  from  the  former  of  thefe  caufes. 
Such  ought,  as  foon  as  they  are  attacked,  to  be  bled,  to 
receive  an  emollient  clyfter,  and  to  take  frequently  a cup 
of  diluting  liquor  with  a little  nitre  in  it.  They  fhould 
likewife  receive  the  fleams  of  hot  vinegar  into  their  lungs 
by  breathing. 

Nervous  and  adhmatic  perfons  are  mofl  fubjeft  to 
fpafmodic  affeCtions  of  the  lungs.  In  this  cafe  the  pa- 
tient’s legs  fhould  be  immerfed  in  warm  water,  and  the 
fleams  of  vinegar  applied  as  above.  Warm  diluting 
liquors  fhould  likewife  be  drunk  ; to  a cup  of  which  a 
tea-fpoonful  of  the  paregoric  elixir  may  occafionally  be 
added.  Burnt  paper,  feathers,  or  leather,  may  be  held 
to  the  patient’s  nofe,-  and  frefh  air  fhould  be  freely  ad- 
mitted to  him. 

Infants  are  often  fuffocated  by  the  careleffnefs  or  in- 
attention of  their  nurfesf.  An  infant  when  in  bed 

fliould 

* I have  feen  repeated  inllaaces  of  perfons  being  reftored  to  per- 
fe&  fobriety,  and  the  complete  ufe  of  their  fenfes,  from  a hate  of 
'moft  alarming  intoxication,  by  taking  away  eight  or  ten  ounces 
of  blood  from  the  nape  of  the  neck,  as  near  the  head  a3  poffible, 
by  means  of  cupping  glalfes.  The  fame  effeft  is  produced  by  taking 
blood  from  the  arm,  but  the  pradlice  is  not  perhaps  quite  fo  fafe  ; 
cupping  certainly  deferves  the  preference.  A.  P.  B- 

| Thefe  accidents  are  not  always  the  effe&s  of  careleflnefs.  I 
have  known  an  infant  overlaid  by  its  mothef^bemg  friz ed  in  the  ryight 
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fhould  always  be  laid  fo,  that  it  cannot  tumble  down 
with  its  head  under  the  bed  clothes  ; and  when  in  a 
cradle,  its  face  ought  never  to  be  covered.  A fmall  de- 
gree of  attention  to  thefe  two  fimple  rules  would  fave 
the  lives  of  many  infants,  and  prevent  others  from  being 
rendered  weak  and  fickly  all  their  days  by  the  injuries 
done  to  their  lungs. 

Inftead  of  laying  down  a plan  for  the  recovery  of  in- 
fants who  are  fulfocated,  or  overlaid,  as  it  is  termed  by 
their  nurfes,  I fhall  give  the  hiftory  of  a cafe  related  by 
Monfieur  Janin,  of  the  Royal  College  of  furgery  at 
Paris,  as  it  was  attended  withfuccefs,  and  contains  almoll 
every  thing  that  can  be  done  on  fuch  occafions. 

A nurfe  having  had  the  misfortune  to  overlay  a child, 
he  was  called  in,  and  found  the  infant  without  any  figns 
of  life  ; no  pulfation  in  the  arteries,  no  refpiration,  the 
face  livid,  the  eyes  open,  dull,  and  tarnifhed,  the  nofe  full 
of  fnivel,  the  mouth  gaping,  in  fhort  it  was  almofl  cold. 
Whilft  fome  linen  clothes  and  a parcel  of  afhes  were 
warming,  he  had  the  boy  unfwathed,  and  laid  him  in  a 
warm  bed,  and  on  the  right  fide.  He  then  was  rubbed  all 
over  with  fine  linen,  for  fear  of  fretting  his  tender  and 
delicate  fkin.  As  foon  as  the  afhes  had  received  their  due 
degree  of  heat,  Mr.  Janin  buried  him  in  them,  except 
the  face,  placed  him  on  the  fide  oppofite  to  that  on 
which  he  had  been  at  firft  laid,  and  covered  him  with  a 
blanket.  He  had  a bottle  of  eau  de  luce  fh  his  pocket, 
which  he  prefented  to  his  nofe  from  time  to  time  ; and 
between  whiles  fome  puffs  of  tobacco  were  blown  up  his 
noftrils  ; to  thefe  fucceeded  the  blowing  into  his  mouth, 
and  fqueezing  tight  his  nofe.  Animal  heat  began  thus 
to  be  excited  gradually  ; the  pulfations  of  the  temporal' 
artery  were  foon  felt,  the  breathing  became  more  fre- 


with  an  hyfteric  fit.  This  ought  to  ferveas  a caution  again!!  em*- 
ploying  hyfteric  women  as  nurfes ; and  (hould  likewife  teach  fuch 
women  rftver  to  lay  an  infant  in  the  fame  bed  with  themCelves,  hut. 
m a fmall  adjacent  one. 
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quent  and  free,  and  the  eyes  clofed  and  opened  alters 
nately.  At  length  the  child  fetched  feme  cries  expreffive 
of  his  want  of  the  bread,  which  being  applied  to  his 
mouth,  he  catched  it  with  avidity,  and  fucked  as  if 
nothing  had  happened  to  him.  Though  the  phlfations 
of  the  arteries  were  by  this  time  very  well  re-eftablifhed, 
and  it  was  hot  weather,  yet  Mr.  Janin  thought  it  advife- 
able  to  leave  his  little  patient  three  quarters  of  an  hour 
longer  under  the  affies.  He  was  afterwards  taken  out, 
cleaned  and  dreffed  as  ufual ; to  which  a gentle  deep 
iucceeded,  and  he  continued  perfectly  wel’L 

Mr.  Janin  mentions  likewife  an  example  of  a young 
man  who  had  hanged  htmfelf  through  defpair,  to  whom 
he  adminiftered  help  as  effectually  as  in  the  preceding- 
cafe. 

Mr.  Glover,  furgeon  in  Doctors  Commons,  London, 
relates  the  cafe  *bf  a perfon  who  was  redored  to  life  after 
twenty  nine  minutes  hanging,  and  continued  in  good 
health  for  many  years  after. 

The  principal  means  ufed  to  reftore  this  man  to  life 
were,  opening  the  temporal  artery  and  the  external  jugu- 
lar ; rubbing  the  back,  mouth,  and  neck,,  with  a quan- 
tity of  volatile  fpirits  and  oil ; adminidering  the  tobacco 
clyftef  by  means  of  lighted  pipes,  and  drong  frictions  of 
the  legs  and  arms.  This  courfe  had  been  continued  for 
about  four  hours,  when  an  incifion  was  made  into  the 
windpipe,  and  airblowndrongly  through  acanulainto  the 
lungs.  About  twenty-  minutes  after  this,  the  blood  at 
/ the  artery  began  to  run  down  the  face,  and  a flow  pulfc 
-was  jud  perceptible  at  the  wrid.  - The  frictions  were 
continued  for  fome  time  longer  ; his  pulle  became  more 
-frequent,  ^and  his  mouth  and  nofe  being  irritated  with 
fpirit  of  fa!  ammoniac/  he  opened  his  eyes.  Warm  cor- 
dial’s were  then  adminidered  to  him,  and  in  two  days  he 
was  fo  well  as  to  be  able  to  walk  eight  miles. 

Thefe  cafes  are  fufficient  to  Ihew  what  may  be  done 
for  the  recovery  of  thofe  unhappy  perfons  who  drangle 
themfdves  in  a fit  of  defpair. 

OF 
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OF  PERSONS  WHO  EXPIRE  IN  CONVUL- 
SION FITS. 

Convulfion  fits  often  conftitute  the  lad  fcene  of  acute 
or  chronic  diforders.  When  this  is  the  cafe,  there  can 
remain  but  fmall  'hopes  of  die  patient’s  recovery  afar 
expiring  in  a fit.  But  when  a perfon  who  appears  to  be 
in  perfetl  health,  is  fuddenly  feized  with  a convulfion 
fit.  and  feems  to  expire,  fome  attempts  ought  always 
■to  made  to  redore  hi  in  to  life.  /Infants  are  moil  liable 
to  convulfions,  and  are  often  carried  off  very  fuddenly 
by  one  or  more  fits  about  the  time  of  teething.  Ihere 
are  many  well  authenticated  accounts  of  infants  having 
been  redored  to  life,  after  they  had  to  all  appearance 
•expired  in  convulfions ; but  we  fhall  only  z^elate  the 
following  indance  mentioned  by  Dr.  Johnfon  in  his 
pamphlet  on  the  practicability  of  recovering  perfons  vifbly 
' dea  d. 

In  the  parifh  of  St.  Elements  in  Colchefher , a child  of 
fix  months  old,  lving  upon  its  mother's  lap,  having  had 
the  bread:,  was  feized  with  a ftrong  convulfion  fit,  which 
laded  fo  long,  and  ended  with  lo  total  a privation  of 
motion  in  the  body,  lungs,  and  pulfe,  that  it  was 
•deemed  abfokttely  dead.  It  was  accordingly  dripped, 
laid  out,  the  paifing-bell  ordered  to  be  tolled,,  and  a 
coffin  to  be  made  ; but  a neighbouring  gentlewoman 
who  ufed  to  admire  the  child,  hearing  of  its  fudden 
death,  haflened  to  the  houfe,  and  upon  examining  the 
child,  found  it  not  cold,  its  joints  limber,  nnb  fancied 
that  a glafs  fine  held  to  its  mouth  and  nofe  was  a little 
damped  with  the  breath  ; upon  which  die  took  the  child 
. in  her  lap,  fat  down  before  the  fire,  rubbed  it,  and 
■kept  it  in  gentle  agitation.  In  a quarter  of  an  hour  (he 
felt  the  heart 'begin  to  beat  faintly;  ihelhou  put  a little 
of  the  mother’s  milk  into  its  mouth,  continued  to  rub 
its  palms  and  foies,  found  the  child  begin  to  move,  and 
■the  milk  was  fvvallowed  ; and  in  another  quarter  of  an 
hour  ffie  had  the  fitisfaclion  of  redoring  to  its  difcon^ 
folate  mother  the  babe  quite  recovered,  eager  to  lay 
'[hold  of  die  bread,  and  able  t<?  fuck  again.  The  child 
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throve,  had  no  more  fits,  is  grown  up,  and  at  prefent 
alive. 

I hefe  means,  which  are  certainly  in  the  power  of 
every  perfon,  were  fufficient  to  reflore  to  life  an  infant 
to  all  appearance  dead,  and  who,  in  all  probability,  but 
for  the  ufe  of  thefe  Ample  endeavours,  would  have  re- 
mained fo.  There  are,  however,  many  other  things 
which  might  be  done  in  cafe  the  above  fhould  not  fuc- 
ceed  ; as  rubbing  the  body  with  ftrong  fpirits,  covering 
it  with  warm  afhes  or  fait,  blowring  air  into  the  lungs, 
throwing  up  warm  {Emulating  clyfters  or  the  fmoke  of 
tobacco  into  the  inteftiiles,  and  fuch  like. 

When  children  are  dead  born,  or  expire  foon  after 
the  birth,  the  fame  means  ought  to  be  ufed  for  their 
recovery,  as  if  they  had  expired  in  circumftances  fimilar 
to  thofe  mentioned  above. 

Thefe  dire&ions  may  likewife  be  extended  to  adults, 
attention  being  always  paid  to  the  age  and  other  circum- 
ffances  of  the  patient. 

The  foregoing  cafes  and  obfervations  afford  fufficient 
proof  of  the  fuccefs  which  may  attend  the  endeavours  of 
perfons  totally  ignorant  of  medicine,  in  affifling  thofe 
who  are  fuddenly  deprived  of  life  by  any  accident  or 
difeafe.  Many  faCts  of  a fimilar  nature  might  be  ad- 
duced, were  it  neceffary ; but  thefe,  it  is  hoped,  will 
be  fufficient  to  call  up  the  attention  of  the  public,  and  to 
excite  the  humane  and  benevolent  to  exert  their  utmoff 
endeavours  for  the  prefervation  of  their  fellow-men. 

The  fociety  for  the  recovery  of  drowned  perfons , infii- 
tuted  at  Amfterdam  in  the  year  1767,  had  thefatisfac- 
tion  to  find  that  no  fewer  than  1 50  perfons,  in  the  fpace 
of  four  years,  had  been  faved  by  the  means  pointed  out 
by  them,  many  of  whem  owed  their  prefervation  to 
peafants  and  people  of  no  medical  knowledge.  But 
the  means  ufed  with  fo  much  efficacy  in  recovering 
drowned  perfons  are,  with  equal  fuccefs,  applicable. to 
n number  of  cafes  where  the  powers  of  life  feom  in 
reality  to  be  only  fufpended,  and  to  remain  capable  of 
renewing  all  their  functions,  on  being  put  into  motion 
again,  It  is  fhocking  to  refleCt,  that,  for  want  of*  this 
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confideration,  many  perfons  have  been . committed  to 
the  grave  in  whom  the  principles  of  life  might  have 
been  revived. 

The  cafes  wherein  fuch  endeavours  are  moft  likely 
to  be  attended  with  fuccefs,  are  all  thofe  called  fudden 
deaths  from  an  invifible  caufe,  as  apoplexies,  hyderics, 
faintings,  and  many  other  diforders  wherein  perfons  in 
a moment  link  down  and  expire.  The  various  cafual- 
ties  in  which  they  may  be  tried  are,  fudocations  from 
the  fulphureous  damps  of  mines,  coal-pits,  &c.  the  un- 
wholefome  air  of  long  unopened  wells  or  caverns  ; the 
noxious  vapours  arifing  from  fermenting  liquors ; the 
fleams  of  burning  charcoal ; fulphureous  mineral  acids  5 
arfenical  effluvia,  &c. 

The  various  accidents  of  drowning,  firangling,  and 
apparent  deaths,  by  blows,  falls,  hunger,  cold,  & c.  like- 
wife  fumifh  opportunities  of  trying  fuch  endeavours. 
Thofe,  perhaps,  who,  to  appearance,  are  killed  by  light-i 
I ning,  or  by  any  violent  agitation  of  thepallions,  as  fear, 
joy,  furprife,  and  fuch  like,  might  alfo  be  frequently  re- 
covered by  the  ufe  of  proper  means,  as  blowing  flrongly 
into  the  lungs,  &c. 

The  means  to  be  ufed  for  the  recovery  of  perfons 
fuddenly  deprived  of  life,  are  nearly  the  fame  in  all 
cafes  ; they  are  pra&icable  by  every  one  who  happens 
to  be  prefent  at  the  accident,  and  require  no  great  ex- 
pence, and  lefs  (kill.  The  great  aim  is  to  reftore  the 
warmth  and  vital  motions.  This  may  in  general  be  at- 
tempted by  means  of  heat,  frictions,  bleeding,  blowing 
air  into  the  lungs,  adminidering  clyflcrs  and  generous  cor- 
dials. Thefe  mud  be  varied  according  to  circumflances. 
Common  fenfe,  and  the  fituation  of  the  patient,  will 
fugged  the  proper  manner  of  conducing  them.  Above 
all,  we  would  recommend  perfeverance.  People  ought 
never  to  defpair  on  account  of  difcouraging  circum- 
dances,  or  to  leave  od'  their  endeavours  as  long  as  there 
is  the  lead  hope  of  fuccefs.  Where  much  good  and  no 
hurt  can  be  done,  no  one  ought  to  grudge  his  labour. 

It  were  greatly  to  be  wifhed,  that  an  inditution, 
fimilar  to  that  of  Amderdam,  was  edablifhed,  upon  a 
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more  extenfive  plan,  in  Great  Britain  ; and  that  re- 
ward was  allowed  to  every  one  who  Should  be  inftru- 
mental  in  reftoring  to  life  a perfon  Seemingly  dead*. 
Men  will  do  much  for  fame,  but  hill  more  for  money. 
Should  no  profit,  however,  be  annexed  to  thofe  bene- 
volent offices,  the  heartfelt  pleafure  which  a good  man 
muff  enjoy,  on  reflecting  that  he  has  been  the  happy 
inftrument  of  faving  one  of  his  fellow-creatures  from 
an  untimely  grave,  is  itfelf  a fufEcient  reward. 


CHAP.  LV. 

OF  COED  BATHING,  AND  DRINKING  THE 
MINERAL  WATERS. 

TN  a note  fubjoined'to  the  “ Cautions”,  given  in  for- 

mer  editions  of  thiswoik,  concerning  the  ufe  of  the 
cold  bath  and  of  mineral  waters,  I pledged  myfelf  to 
treat  the  fubjedt  more  at  length  on  a future  occafion  ; 
and  I now  mean  to  fulfil  that  promife.  The  dilcuffion 
will  be  naturally  divided  into  two  parts.  Jn  the  firft,  I 
fhall  endeavour  to  illuhrate  the  extenfive  utility  of  the 
cold  bath,  in  preserving  as  well  as  reftoring  health  ; and 
fhall  point  out  the  cafes  where  it  may  be  hurtful.  I 
propofe,  in  the  fecond  part,  to  give  a particular  account 
of  the  qualities  of  the  mo  ft  celebrated  mineral  waters  in 
our  own  ifland,  and  on  the  continent; — to  fpecify  the 
•difeafes  wherein  they  are  refpedively  indicated  and 
to  lay  down  the  belt  practical  rules  for  employing  them 

* The  Author  is  happy  to  obferve,  that,  Since  the  firft  publica- 
tion of  this  work.  Several  Societies  have  been  inftituted  in  Britain 
with  the  fame  benevolent  intention  as  that  of  Amfterdam,  and  that 
their  endeavours  have  proved  no  lefs  fuccefsful.  He  is  likewife 
happy  to  obferve,  that  premiums  have  been  awarded  to  thofe  who 
have  been  a&ive  in  their  endeavours  to  reftore  to  lile  perfons  who 
had  been  drowned,  or  Suddenly  deprived  of  life  by  any  accident. 
How  much  is  this  Superior  to  the  fuperftitieiis  inftitution,  which 
allows  any  man  a premium  who  brings  a dead  perfon  out  of  the 
water,  fo  that  he  may  receive  Chriftian  burial ; but  allows  nothing 
to  the  perfon  who  brings  him  out  alive,  or  who  lecovers  him  alter 
he  has  been  to  all  appearance  dead  ! . , 
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with  fafety  and  benefit.  I need  not  enlarge  on  the  im- 
portance of  fuch  details.  Every  body  knows  that  the 
bed  things  are  liable'  to  the  greated  abide  ; and  as  na- 
ture does  not  afford  more  adlive  or  more  powerful  me- 
dicines than  thofe  in  quedion,  any  error  in  the  appli- 
cation may  be,  and  often  is,  attended  with  confiderable 
danger.  ✓ 

OF  COLD-BATHING,  WITH  REMARKS  ON 
THE  CASES  IN  WHICH  THE  WARM 
BATH  IS  MORE  ADVISABLE. 

Immerfion  in  Culd  water  is  a cudom  which  lays  claim 
to  the  mod  remote  antiquity.  Indeed,  it  mud  have 
been  coeval  with  man  himfelf.  The  nepefiity  of  water 
for  the  purpofe  of  cleanlinefs,  and  the  pleafure  arifing 
from  its  application  to  the  body  in  hot  countries,  mud 
very  early  have  recommended  it  to  the  human  fpecies. 
Even  the  example  of  other  animals  was  fuffieient  to  give 
the  hint  to  man.  By  indinft,  many  of  them  are  led  to 
apply  cold  water  in  this  manner ; and  fome,  when  de- 
prived of  its  ufe,  have  been  known  to  langudh,  and 
even  to  die.  But  whether  the  practice  of  cold-bathing 
arofe  from  necefiky,  reafonipg,  or  imitation,  is  an  in- 
quiry of  little  confequence  : our  bufmefs  is  to  point  1 ut 
the  advantages  which  may  be  derived  from  it,  when  ju- 
dicioufly  reforted  to,  and  the  danger  attending  its  im- 
proper ufe. 

People  are  apt  to  imagine  that  the  fimple  element  of 
water  can  do  no  hurt,  and  that  they  may  plunge  into  it 
at  any  time  with  impunity.  In  this,  however,  they  are 
much  midaken.  I have  known  apoplexies  occafioned 
by  going  into  the  cold  bath,— fevers  excited  by  baying 
too  long  in  it, — and  other  maladies  fo  much  aggravated 
by  its  continued  ufe  as  to  become  abfolutely  incurable. 
Without  a proper  difcrimination  with  regard  to  the  dif- 
eafe  and  the  conditution  of  the  patient,  the  mod  power- 
ful medicine  is  more  likely  to  do  harm  than  good.  The 
phyfician,  who  cured  Augubus  by  cold  bathing,,  killed 
his  heir  by  the  very  fame  prefcription.  ■ This  induced 
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the  Roman  fenateto  make  laws  for  regulating  the  baths, 
and  preventing  the  numerous  evils  which  arofe  from  an 
imprudent  and  prcmifcuous  ufc  of  thofe  elegant  and 
fafhionable  pieces  of  luxury.  But  as  no  fuch  laws  exift 
in  this  country,  every  one  does  that  which  is  right  in  his 
own  eyes , and  of  courfe  many  mult  do  wrong.  I hope, 
however,  that,  when  better  informed,  they  will  leam 
to  correct  errors  of  fo  fatal  a tendency. 

Abfurd  prejudices  againft  cold-bathing  are  not  lefs 
blameable  on  the  other  hand.  Though  it  fhould  never 
be  preicribed  for  the  cure  of  difeafe: , without  well  con- 
fidering,  the  nature  of  each  cafe,  it  cannot  be  too  earneft- 
ly  or  too  generally  recommended  as  a prefervative  of 
health . I am  therefore  forry  to  fee  fome  modern  wri- 
ters attempting  to  revive  the  whimlical  and  long-ex- 
ploded doctrine  of  Gai.en,  who  faid,  that  immerfion  irr 
cold  water  was  fit  only  for  the  young  of  lions  and  bears ; 
and  that  warm-bathing  was  conducive  to  the  growth 
and  ftrength  of  infants.  How  egregioufly  do  the  greateft 
men  err,  whenever  they  lole  fight  of  fads,  and  fub- 
ilitute  Tallies  of  wit  or  fpecious  arguments  in  phyfic  for 
obfervations  and  experience ! By  thefe  the  fuperior  ex- 
cellence of  the  cold  bath  is  placed  beyond  the  poffibility 
of  a doubt.  Its  tonic  powers  are  found  to  be  peculiarly 
proper  for  the  lax  fibres  of  young  people,  rendering 
them  firm  and  elaftic,  and  enabling  the  vital  organs  to 
perform  their  refpedive  functions  with  eafe  and  regu- 
larity. 

In  other  parts  of  this  work  I had  occafion  to  deferibe, 
with  greater  minutenefs  than  is  now  necefiary,  the  many 
good  effeds  of  wafhijig  children ; and  I gave  a few  di- 
redions  as  to  the  manner  of  employing  this  very  falu- 
tary  operation,  from  the  moment  of  their  birth.  I 
f hewed  how  the  ufe  of  the  cold  bath  might  be  gradually 
brought  about  with  thg  utmoft  fafety  ; and  1 am  per- 
fuaded  that  thofe  who  give  it  a fair  trial  will  readily 
comply  w ith  my  farther  advice  to  continue  it  ever  after, 
except  in  fuch  cafes  of  indifpofition  or  infirmity  as  I Ihall 
prefently  notice.  Nothing  contributes  more  to  the 
growth,  vigour,  and  firmnefs  of  youth,  or  to  the  adi- 
° vittf. 
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vity  and  permanent  health  of  manhood,  than  daily  im- 
merfion  in  cold  water.  It  Heels  the  frame  again!!  changes 
of  weather,  again!!  the  impreffions  of  cold  or  moidure, 
and  many  other  external  injuries.  It  is  of  courfe  the 
be!!  preventive  of  all  thofe  difeafes  which  arife  from  a 
relaxed  fkin,  obf!ru£!ed  or  profufe  perfpiration,  and 
nervous  weaknefs. 

When  the  cold  bath  is  ufed  merely  as  a means  of  pre- 
ferving  health,  in  which  point  of  view  I am  now'  con- 
fidering  it,  a fmgle  plunge  or  dip  of  the  whole  body 
will  be  fufficient,  though  attive  fwimmers  may  continue 
their  favourite  amufement  for  five  or  fix  minutes  without 
injury.  Any  longer  Hay  might  prove  dangerous,  by 
not  only  occafioning  an  exceffive  flux  of  humours  to- 
wards die  head,  but  chilling  the  blood,  cramping  the 
mufcles,  relaxing  the  nerves,  and  wholly  defeating  the 
intention  of  bathing.  For  want  of  a due  regard  to  thefe 
circumHances,  young  men  have  often  endangered,  and 
fometimes  loH  their  lives.  In  all  cafes,  it  is  highly  ne- 
cefifary  to  be  rubbed  dry  at  the  Aidant  of  coming  out  of 
the  water,  and  to  take  exercife  for  at  lead  half  an  hour 
after.  A little  exercife  is  alfo  advifable  before  bathing, 
fo  as  to  excite  a gentle  glow  or  temperate  degree  of 
warmth,  and  thus  guard  againd  the  bad  confequences  of 
a fhock,  when  the  body  is  either  chilly  or  over-heated. 

The  like  caution  fliould  be  given  againd  plunging  in- 
to cold  water  after  dinner,  or  after  much  fatigue.  For 
thefe  and  many  other  reafons,  the  morning  is  very  pro- 
perly recommended  to  perfons  in  health  as  the  bell  time 
for  bathing.  It  is  the  lead  likely  to  interfere  wuth  their 
other  purfuits  or  concerns  : it  wadies  away  any  particles 
of  the  pcrfpirable  matter  that  may  have  remained  on  the 
lurface  of  the  fkin,  before  they  can  be  re-abforbed  : it 
affords  frefh  fupplies  of  vigour  and  alacrity,  to  enter 
upon  the  duties  of  the  day  ; and,  as  I have  already 
hinted,  it  fortifies  the  body  againd  any  changes  of  wea- 
ther, to  which  it  may  be  afterwards  expofed  in  a far 
lighter  element. 

In  a date  of  perfecl  health,  it  may  be  farther  obfervcd, 
that  people  need  not  give  themfelves  much  trouble  to 
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enjoy  the  advantages  of  fea-bathing  in  preference  to 
river-water,  as  the  grand  effeft  of  both  is  neatly  the 
fame,  though  foine  cOnfiderations  of  lei's  moment  may 
concur  to  render  the  former  more  inviting.  • Ahiong 
thefe  we  mu  ft  reckon  the  irfuai  refort  of  gay  company 
to  different  parts  of  the  coaft  in  fummcr,  the  refrefhing 
coolnefs  of  the  feu-air  in  that  feafon,  and  the  agreeable 
ftimulus  which  many  perfons  experience  from  the  action 
of  faline  particles,  not  only  in  the  water,  but  when  they 
are  floating  in  the  atmofpherc.  It  fhould  alfo  be  con- 
fidered,  that  the  temperature  of  the  fVa  is  more  uniform 
than  that  of  rivers,  never  rifling  fo  High,  or  finking  fo 
low,  in  any  change  of  weather.  But  fuch  points  of 
difference  are  chiefly  interefting  to  valetudinarians. 

What  I have  faid  of  the  cold  bath,  when  tiled  as  the 
means  of  preventing  difeafe,  will  throw  flome  light  on 
the  propriety  of  dccafionally  refprting  to  it  as  an  impor- 
tant remedy.  In  cafes  of  peculiar  delicacy  and  danger, 
it  is  an  inftrument  which  can  only  be  entrufted  to  the 
moft  ikilfui  hands;  but  in  many  other  lefs  critical  fitua- 
tioris,  a few  plain  rules  may  be  of  cbn-fiderable  lervice. 

The  fiift  objeflt  to  be  attended  to  in  the  ufe  of  the  cold 
bath,  as  a remedy,  is,  whether  the  patient  is  not  too 
much  enfeebled  to  bear  the  fliock.  This  cannot  always 
be  determined  by  appearances  ; but  a Angle  experiment 
will  remove  all  doubt,  if  the  immerlion  be  followed  by 
a pieafant  glow,  and  a fenfe  of  increafing  alacrity,  it  is 
the  bell  proof  of  its  agreeing  with  the  conftitution,  and 
of  its  being  likely  to  have  a happy  influence  on  the  whole 
frame.  Hence  the  cold  bath  is  found  to  be  an  excellent 
bracer  and  reltorative  in  cafes  of  languor,  of  habitual 
laflitude,  and  of  mufcular  or  nervous  weaknefs,  when 
arifing  from  much  confinement,  a fedentary  life,  intenfe 
ftudy,  or  any  of  the  ufual  ca.ufes  of  relaxation.  But  it 
is  always  underftood,  that,  in  every  inftance  of  this  foit, 
a fufficient  ftrength  of  original  ftamina  ftill  remains  to 
produce  a proper  re-action  of  the  heart  and  arteries, 
upon  which  all  the  falutary  effeffs  of  bathing  depend. 

The  great  efficacy  of  the  cold  bath,  and  particularly 

of  fea-bathing,  has  often  been  experienced  in  ferophu- 
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Ions  complaints,  which  arc  always  attended  with  a re- 
laxation of  the  fibres,  and  a ftroflg  difpofition  to  languor 
and  indolence.  In  i'uch  cafes,  fea-bathing  is  not  only 
recommended  as  a tonic,  or  bracer,  but  as  a powerful, 
detergent  and  purifier  alfo,  efpecially  if  the  feu-water  b'e 
ufed  internally  at  the  fame  time.  No  difference  of  opi- 
nion prevails  on  the  head,  as  far  as  relates  to  the  fcro- 
phula,  but  it  has  been  alleged,  that  fea-bathing,  though 
a good  preventive  of  the  lcrophula,  could  not  remove 
the  local  effects  of  the  difeafe  when  once  formed.  My 
own  pradtice  in  the  treatment  of  fcrophulous  affections 
has  not  been  extenlive  enough  to  enable  me  to  fpeak  to 
this  point  with  a tone  of  confidence  ; but  the  contrary 
doctrine  appears  to  me  fupported  by  the  faireft  reafon- 
mg,  and,  what  is  mare,  by  indifputable  facts. 

In  the  firft  place,  a weak  flaccid  habit,  and  a thin 
fkin,  very  fufceptible  of  impreffions  from  cold  moift  air, 
are  the  principal,  if  not  the  only  predifpofing  caufes  of 
the  fcrophula.  Now  the  cold  bath  is  the  beft  remedy 
for  both,  as  it  renders 'the  texture  of  the  fkin  firm,  gnd 
invigorates  the  fyftem.  By  being  therefore  fo  well 
adapted  to  remove  caufes,  it  mufl  according  to  one  of 
the  fureft  maxims  of  medical  practice,  be  very  fit  to 
remove  effects.. 

The  juftnefs  offuch  an  inference  has  been  placed  be- 
yond a doubt,  by  th;  reports  of  men  of  profeffional 
eminence  and  veracity,  Under  whofe  direction,  and  im- 
mediate infpection  alfo,  fea-bathing  has  been  known  ta 
refolve  fwel  lings  of  the  glands',  as  well  as  to  correct  the 
difeharge  of  fcrophulous  ulcers,  and  difpofe  them  to 
heal.  I am  therefore  very  willing  to  believe,  that  a re- 
gular courfe  of  fea-bathing,  and  the  internal  ufe  of  fea- 
water,  with  the  aid  of  good  air,  proper  exercife,  and  a 
light,  yet  nou ri flung  diet,  are  the  beft  means  as  yet  dif- 
covered  of  checking  the  progrefs  of  the  evil,  or  coun- 
teracting its  morbid  effects. 

But,  in  order  to  prevent  any  poflible  mifconception 
- of  m.y  meaning,  it  may  be  neceflary  to  add,  that  my 
opinion  of  the  efficacy  of  fea- water  in  fcrophulous  com- 
plaints, _ is  confined  to  its  probable  removal  of  the  out- 
ward 
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ward fymptoms  of  the  malady,  before  thefe  have  arrived 
at  a certain  pitchy  or  have  reduced  the  patient  to  a fate 
of  extreme  debility  ; in  which  cafe,  as  Well  as  in  all  inter - 
nal  af chitons  of  the  fcrophula,  when  it  has  once  fattened 
upon  the  lungs,  or  any  other  vital  part,  bathing  in  the 
lea,  or  drinking  its  Waters,  would  be  not  only  ufelefs, 
but  extremely  injurious. 

It  would  alfo  imply  too  great  a confidence  in  the  falu- 
tary  virtues  of  fea-bathing,  to  preferibe  it  as  a remedy 
for  cutaneous  diforders  in  general.  To  many  of  them 
the  warm  bath  is  much  better  adapted  ; and  the  proper 
choice  of  the  one  or  the  other  can  only  be  determined 
by  a fkilful  phyfician,  after  a due  confideration  of  the 
patient’s  cafe.  Some  irruptions,  if  imprudently  repelled 
by  the  action  of  cold  on  the  {kin,  may  carry  back  into 
tlje  habit  the  feeds  of  difeafe,  to  be  depofited,  perhaps, 
on  fome  vital  part,  in  fpite  of  Nature’s  kind  efforts  to 
throw  them  off.  But  a medical  man  will  not  preferibe 
fea-bathing  in  any  cafe  where  pimples  or  blotches  ap- 
pear on  the  furface,  without  recommending  the  internal 
ufe  of  the  fea-water  at  the  fame  time,  to  determine  re- 
gularly and  moderately  to  the  bowels,  fo  as  to  carry  off 
all  impurities,  without  the  leaft  injury  to  the  general 
health,  fpirits,  or  appetite.  1 fhall  have  occafioli  to  re- 
peat this  caution,  when  I come  to  fpcak  of  fome  mine- 
ral waters,  which  are  frequently  reforted  to  for  the  cure 
of  fimilar  complaints. 

Though,  as  I before  obferved,  there  may  be  very 
little  difference  between  the  effects  of  fea-water  and  of 
river- water  of  the  fame  temperature,  when  applied  to  a 
found  fkin  and  healthy  body,  yet  the  gently  ftipulant, 
detergent,  and  healing  properties  of  the  laline  impreg- 
nation of  the  former  muff  give  it  a decifive  fuperioruy 
in  many  difeafes  of  the  furface  and  habit.  It  cleanfes 
fores,  and  forwards  the  procefs  of  granulation.  It  often, 
difperfes  tumours  that  have  refilled  the  moff  powerful 
difeutient  medicines.  Even  deeply-feated  ulcers,  thoug  1 

beyond  the  reach  of  other  applications,  fometimes  yie 
to  the  penetrating  a&ion  of  fea-water.  We  muff  not  for- 
get, however,  that  its  internal  ufs  is  a neceffary  auxiliary 
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in  all  thefe  cafes,  and  others  of  a fnnilar  nature.  About 
half  a pint  of  it,  which  contains  fomewhat  more  than  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  falts,  taken  in  the  morning,  im- 
mediately on  coming  out  of  the  fea,  and  the  like  dofe 
in  half  an  hour  after,  will  commonly  anfwer  the  purpofe 
of  a mild  purgative.  The  quantity  may  be  augmented, 
or  the  dofe  repeated,  if  requifite,  with  perfeft  fafety, 
and  little  inconvenience.  It  excites  third,  but  feldom 
naufea,  unlefs  the  domach  is  very  irritable,  or  the  pa- 
tient very  fqueamifh. 

In  chronic  difeafes,  where  a cure  cannot  be  expe&ed 
but  from  the  long-continued  ufe  of  any  remedy,  it  is  a 
great  recommendation  of  the  fea-water,  that  it  may  be 
perfevered  in  for  a conhderable  time,  without  weaken- 
ing the  domach,  the  intedines,  or  the  conditution  in 
general,  Indances  frequently  occur  of  perfons  who 
keep  the  body  moderately  open  ,by  its  daily  ufe  for 
months  together,  and  yet  enjoy  during  the  whole  time 
a good  appetite,  and  excellent  powers  of  digedion,  with 
increafed  vigour  both  of  body  and  mind.  It  is  always 
mod  advifable  to  make  ufe  of  the  fea-water  externally 
and  internally,  in  the  manner  here  directed,  only  twice 
or  three  times  a-week,  till  the  patient  is  encouraged  by 
degrees  to  employ  the  falutary  procefs  every  day.  It 
fhould  alfo  be  gradually  difeontinued  in  the  fame  man- 
ner, after  the  delired  end  is  obtained.  . 

There  are  feveral  diforders,  befides  siiofe  already 
mentioned,  particularly  ardent  fevers,  and  various  cafes 
of  local  inflammation  and  mufcular  rigidity,  in  which 
the  external  application  of  cold  water  may  produce 
good  eflfetts.  But  many  of  them  require  great  accu- 
racy of  diftin&ion,  as  well  as  the  utmod  judgment  and 
caution  in  the  ufe  of  a remedy,  wrhich  a linall  midake, 
or  a fmall  change  of  circumdances,  may  render  ha- 
zardous. In  a work  like  this,  defigned  for  popular  in- 
dru&ion,  it  would  be  improper  to  encourage  rafli  ex- 
periments, by  pointing  out  luch  niceties  in  medical 
practice  as  are  fafe  only  when  under  the  guidance  of 
medical  (kill.  I do  not  know  any  thing  in  its  own 
nature  falutary,  and  yet  lo  liable  to  be  abuied,  as  the 
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cold  bath.  I fball  therefore  proceed  to  touch  upon 
the  cafes,  where  the  inconfi derate  or  improper  appli- 
cation of  fuch  a remedy  may  prove  injurious,  and 
fometimes  fatal. 

Lis  not  merely  in  the  critical  cafes  juft  alluded  to, 
but  in  many  (lighter  jndifpofitions,  that  injudicious  im- 
merfion  in  cold  water  may  be  attended  with  very  ferious 
confequences.  Fevers  are  much  oftener  produced  than 
cured  by  cold-bathing,  if  ralhly  reforted  to.  Diforders 
of  the  intellectual  functions,  palfies,  apoplexies,  and 
death,  may  be,  and  are  frequently  occasioned  by  a 
fingle  dip,  in  cafes  .either  of  extreme  nervous  debility , or 
of  extreme  fulnefs.  When  I reflect  on  the  frantic  preci- 
pitancy with  which  I have  feen  many  perfons  of  very 
weak,  and  others  of  very  plethoric  habit,  after  a rapid 
journey  from  London  to  fome  watering-place,  plunge 
inftantly  into  the  fea,  without  the  leaft  preparation,  fo 
far  from  being  furprized  pt  the  numbers  who  l'uffer,  I 
am  rather  aftonilhed  that  any  fhould  efcape.  In  order 
to  prevent  the  ignorant  and  the  thoughtlefs  from  falling 
victims  to  their  indifcretion,  and  to  guard  perfons  af- 
flicted with  particular  complaints  again  ft  the  ufe  of  an_ 
improper  medicine,  I fliall  point  out  the  principal  indif- 
politions,  in  which  the  cold  bath  would  be  likely  to 
aggravate  the  fymptoms,  and  even  to  endanger  the  life- 
of  the  patient. 

When  cold-bathing  occafions  chillnefs,  lofs  of  appe- 
tite, liftleffnefs,  pain  of  the  breaft  or  bowels,  a pro- 
ftration  of  ftrength,  or  violent  head-aches,  it  ought  to 
be  difcontinued.  1 hefe  unpleafant  fenfatjons  are  the 
fureft  proofs,  that  the  aCh.*»l  ftate  of  the  patient’s  habit 
is  unfit  to  bear  the  fhock  ; and  that  either  the  re-aCtion 
of  the  heart  and  arteries  is  too  weak  to  overcome  the 
cold  preffure  on  the  furface,  or  that  the  determination 
to  the  head,  or  to  fome  other  vital  part,  is  too  rapidly 
increafed.  Every  body’s  feelings,  after  immeiiion  in 
cold  water,  are  the  bell  criterion  by  which  we  can  de- 
cide on  the  probability  of  its  good  or  its  bad  efleds. 
We  might  otherwife  be  deceived  by  appearance's,  and 
be  induced  to  recommend  the  cold  bath  in  all  cafes  that 
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might  feem  to  require  a tonic  and  flimulant  plan  of 
cure. 

But  it  may  fome times  be  dangerous,  or  at  lead  very 
detrimental,  to  make  even  a fmgle  experiment.  Iu 
particular  affections  of  the  ffomach  and  bowels,  as  well 
as  in  difeafes  of  the  lungs  or  of  the  brain,  and  all  ob- 
ffinate  obftruCtions,  the  effeCt  may  be  fatal.  The  late 
Dr.  Smollet,  indeed,  faid,  that  if  he  were  perfuaded 
he  had  an  ulcer  in  the  lungs,  he  would  jump  into  the 
Cold  bath.  In  doing  fo,  however,  the  Doctor  would 
certainly  fhew  more  courage  than  difcretion ; and  that 
he  was  more  a man  of  wit  than  a phyfician,  every  one 
will  allow.  A nervous  afthma,  or  an  atrophy,  may  be 
miltaken  for  a pulmonary  confumption : yet,  in  the 
two  former,  the  cold  bath  proves  often  beneficial,  though 
I never  knew  it  fo  in  the  latter.  Indeed,  all  the 
phthifical  patients  I ever  faw,  who  had  tried  the  cold 
bath,  Were  evidently  hurt  by  it. 

Perfons  of  very  full  habits,  as  I have  already  hinted, 
run  a great  rifle  of  burffing  a blood-veffel,  or  of  caufmg 
an  inflammation  of  fome  important  organ,  by  rufhing 
into  the  cold  bath,  without  due  preparation.  People 
of  this  defeription  ought  by  no  means  to  ba-he,  unlefs 
the  body  has  been  previoufly  prepared  by  fuitable  eva- 
cuations. They  will  then  derive  the  utmoft  benefit 
from  what  might  be  otherwife  attended  with  irreparable 
injury  to  many  of  them. 

Though  I recommended  the.  cold  bath  in  cafes  of 
nervous  weaknefs,  yet  the  degree  of  that  weaknefs  fhould 
be  confidered,  left  the  fhock  might  prove  too  powerful 
for  extreme  debility.  Not  only  women  of  very  weakly 
and  delicate  habits,  but  men  alfo  in  the  fame  predica- 
ment, as  well  as  puny  children,  fhould  begin  with  lhe 
warm  bath,  at  the  fame  degree  nearly  as  that  of  animal 
heat,  about  96 ' of  h ahrenheit’s  thermometer ; and  re- 
duce it  gradually  in  proportion  to  the  increafe  of  the 
patient’s  ftrength  and  internal  powers  of  re-aftion.  The 
cold  bath  is  often  very  neceffary  to  complete  a cure, 
though  not'  always  advifable  to  begin  with.  This  re- 
quires particular  illuftration. 
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In  hyfleric  and  hypochondriac  cafes,  cold-bathing  at 
firft  has  done  the  greateft  inifchief,  though  it  may  be 
finally  reforted  to  with  good  effect,  after  a preparatory 
and  long-continued  ufe  of  the  tepid  or  lukewarm  bath. 
Its  warmth  rauft  be  diminifhed  very  flowly,  and  almoft 
imperceptibly.  Nature  revolts  againii  all  great  tranfi- 
tions  ; and  thofe  who  do  violence  to  her  didates,  have 
often  caufe  to  repent  of  their  temerity. 

I he  like  gradual  diminution  of  ihe  temperature  of 
the  water  is  no  lefs  proper  in  rheumatic  complaints, 
and  in  thofe  mufcular  contractions  and  convulfive  mo- 
tions which  are  called  St.  Vitus's  Dunce. 

Indeed,  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a pretty  general  rule 
in  that  branch  of  nervous  diforders  which  includes 
fpafms,  convul lions,  epilepiics,  and  fimilar  confe- 
quences  of  the  debility  or  irritability  of  the  fyftcm,  that 
we  fliould  always  begin  with  the  warm  bath,  and 
proceed  to  the  cold  by  the  inoft  pleafing  and  gentle 
degrees. 

'The  chief  exceptions  to  this  rule  occur  in  the  treat- 
ment of  lpafmodic  affedions  of  the  intefiines,  hooping- 
coughs,  and  convulfive  aft h mas,  in  which,  though 
chilled  under  the  general  head  of  fpafms,  the  cold  bath 
would  at  any  time  be  extremely  improper.  But  this 
prohibition  is  alfo  implied  in  my  remark  on  complaints 
ofAhe  bowels  and  cheft  in  general,  the  latter  including 
coughs  of  every  defeription.  When  thefe  are  the  mere 
eonfequences  of  flight  irritation  or  cold,  bathing  the 
lower  extremities  in  warm  water  affords  great  relief; 
but  immerfing  the  whole  body  in  either  the  warm  or 
the  cold  bath,  would  only  aggravate  the  fymptoms, 
when  the  breathing  is  difficult. 

As  palfies  are  often  occalioncd  by  the  inconfiderate 
ufe  of  the  cold  bath,  it  cannot  be  too  ffridly  prohibited, 
where  any  paralytic  fymptoms  are  difcoverable.  There 
is  no  complaint  that  bears  and  requires  a greater  de- 
gree of  external  heat  than  the  pally,  and  there  is  none 
in  which  the  ffiock  of  cold  water  is  more  diredly  op- 
pufit-e  to  every  curative  indication.  The.  hot  baths, 
therefore,  whether  natural  or  artificial,  and  particularly 
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if  impregnated  with  fait  which  increafes  their  ftimulus, 
are  employed  as  a fovereign  remedy  for  paralytic 
affeCtions.  Friction,  which  fhould  never  be  neglected 
after  bathing,  is  in  thefe  cafes  of  eminent  fervice. 

In  affections  of  the  nervous  coat  of  the  ftomach,  and 
in  cafes  of  indigeftion,  efpecialjy  when  occafioned  by 
intemperance,  cold-bathing  is  as  improper  as  in  com- 
plaints of  the  bowels,  before  taken  notice  of.  But  it  is 
the  excefs  of  folly,  after  immoderate  drinking,  to  ufe 
the  cold  bath  with  a view  of  alleviating  its  painful  effects 
next  day.  It  in  11  ft  increafe  the  diforder  of  the  ftomach, 
the  violence  of  the  head-ach,  and  the  derangement  of 
the  circulation.  It  may  be  productive  of  ftill  worfe 
confequences.  The  cooling  operation  may  prove  far 
more  powerful  and  more  lalting  than  was  expected, 
and  may  extinguifh  for  ever  the  remains  of  animal  heat ; 
or,  fhould  nature,  by  extraordinary  efforts,  be  able  to 
| refill  the  fhock,  it  will  probably  be  attended  with 
I fymptoms  of  fever,  or  with  very  troublefome  eruptions. 
Many  painful  affeCtions  of  the  head,  as  well  as  thofe 
which  arife  from  intoxication,  are,  indeed,  often  re- 
lieved by  what  is  called  the  flower -bath , or  by  the 
eftufion  of  cold  water  on  the  part  affeCted,  but  never 
by  the  rafh  experiment  of  fwimming,  or  of  total 
immerfion. 

I mu  ft  take  this  opportunity  to  add,  that  the  flower - 
bath  is  in  many  other  refpeCfs  a valuable  contrivance. 
It  may  be  eafily  procured  : its  aCtion  can  be  regulated 
at  pleafure ; and  as  the  water  defcends  like  rain,  it 
gently  impels  the  blood  towards  the  lower  extremities, 
and  prevents  the  danger  which  would  arife  from  its 
fudden  or  too  rapid  determination  to  the  lungs  and 
head  in  fome  of  the  cafes  already  mentioned. 

In  uterine  haemorrhages,  and  other  fluxes  of  blood, 
when  lo  confiderable  as  to  endanger  the  patient’s  life  or 
conflitution,  cold  water  may  be  applied  with  good  efFcCt. 
It  alfo  forms  a part  of  the  tonic  plan  to  be  purlued  in  an 
immoderate  flow  of  the  menfes  ; nor  is  any  thing  more 
likely  to  prevent  the  return  of  this  complaint  than  cold 
bathing  and  drinking  chalybeate  waters  in  the  intervals 
«-  S s 2 
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of  meaftruation.  But  when  the  difcharge  of  blood  » 
critical,  as  infome  affections  of  the  brain,  lungs,  &c.  or 
is  become  habitual,  as  in  the  piles,  to  check  fo  falutary 
an  evacuation  by  the  ufe  of  the  cold  bath  would  be 
the  height  of  madnefs.  This  is  no  lefs  true  of  many- 
critical  inflammations,  thofe  of  the  gout  for  inftance, 
in  which  cold  water  or  any  other  repellent  would  evi- 
dently counteract  the  pnrpofes  of  nature,  and  very 
probably  throw  the  dil'order  upon  fome  vital  vpart. 
What  is  called  the  retrocedent  gout  frequently  arifes 
from  fome  milinanagement  of  this  fort,  as  well  as  from 
fome  particular  weaknefs  or  atony  of  the  fyltenu  Cold 
bathing  is  a very  hazardous  experiment  to  be  made  by 
perfons  fubjeCt  to  the  gout,  except  in  the  ab  fence"  of  the 
fymptoms,  when  no  indifpofition  is  felt  in  either  the  head 
or  ftomach,  when  the  extremities  are  not  threatened 
with  pain  ; and  then  only  in  concurrence  with  the  belt 
medical  advice 

✓ . • 

Bathing  the  lower  extremities  in  warm  water  is  ge- 
nerally and  very  properly  recommended  both  in  th'e 
retention  and  fuppreflion  of  the  menfes , to  excite  the 
action  of  the  uterine  veffels,  and,  in  the  latter  cafe,  to 
remove  any  ftribture  of  thofe  veffels  which  may  be  in- 
duced by  cold  or  fear.  A Ikilful  phyfician,  however, 
will  fometimes  meet  with  cafes  of  a retentio'n  of  the 
menfes  after  the  ufual  age,  in  which  the  cold  bath,  if 
fealonably  ufed  at  the  beginning  of  the  difeafe,  may 
contribute  to  reftore  the  tone  of  the  fyffem. 

The  delicacy  and  general  irritability  of  the  habit  in 
a date  of  pregnancy,  as  well  as  the  danger  of  too  great 
a determination  of  the  blood  to  the  womb,  clearly  for- 
bid the  ufe  of  the  cold  bath,  unlefs  it  Ihould  be  rendered 
advifable  by  fome  circumffances  of  a peculiar  nature,, 
of  which  a medical  man  of  Ikill  and  experience  is  die 
only  proper  judge. 

It  is  a great  and  often  a fatal  miftake  to  rely  on  the 
tonic  powers  of  the  cold  bath  as  the  beft  means  oi  re- 
pairing thejnjnry  done  to  the  conftitution  by  the  relax- 
ing-inffuenee  of  hot  climates.  People,  on  their  return, 
to  England  after  having  refided  in  the  Eaft  or  Weft 

Indies, 
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Indies,  would  find  the  warm  bath  not  only  fafer,  but 
far  more  conducive  to  the  recovery  of  their  former 
flrength.  I would  not  have  them  venture  into  >ath 
of  a temperature  under  90°  foi  confiderable  time, 
after  which  they  may  gradually  diminifh  its  warmth,  as 
before  recommended  in  cafes  of  extreme  debility. 

I might  here  go  into  farther  details,  and  fliew  how 
much  more  falutary  the  warm  bath  is  than  the  cold  in 
difeafes  of  the  liver  and  kidneys,  and  in  numberlefs 
other  cafes  of  internal  weaknefs,  irritation,  or  derange- 
ment ; but  the  principles,  which  I have  laid  down,  may 
be  eahly  extended  to  them  all  ; and  I hope  that  the 
cautions  I have  given  will  operate  as  fome  check  on 
the  abufe  of  the  moft  powerful  means  of  preferring  and 
reftoring  health,  with  which,  we  are  acquainted. 

' Some  years  ago  a foreign  quack  made  a great  deal  of 
noife  in  this  country  with  his  medicated  baths  ; but, 
like  other  follies  of  the  day,  they  are  now  almoft  funk 
into  oblivion.  A few  writers  have  alfo  been  very  lavifh 
of  their  panegyrics  on  the  wonderful  effects  or  vapour 
baths  as  ihed  in  Ruffia  : but  I do  not  think  that  the  in- 
habitants of  thefe  milder  regions  will  ever  have  occafioii 
to  envy  the  rigid  fibres  of  the  north  the  enjoyment  of 
fuch  fanciful  luxuries.  The  (Length  of  fleam  is,  per- 
haps, fetter  known  and  more  ufefully  employed  in 
England  than  in  any  quarter  of  the  globe  ; but  we  meet 
with  very  few  cafes,  where  its  intenfe  adtion  on  the  fur- 
face  of  the  human  body  can  .be  deemed  effentially  nc- 
ceflary  either  for  the  prevention  or  the  cure  of  difeafes. 
Surely  the  fkin  of  an  Englifhman  may  be  rendered  per- 
fpirable  by  a much  gentler  ifimulus,  and  without  the 
aid.  of  fo  troublefome  and  fuifocating  a procefs. 

OF  MINERAL  WATERS, 

It  is  fcarcely  poffible  to  read  without  a fmile  the 
numberlefs  books,  eflays,  and  pamphlets,  which  have 
been  written  on  this  fubjedl.  It  feems  to  be  the 
favourite,  region  for  the  exercife  of  fidtion  and  fancy, 
ihe  traditionary  tales  of  ancient  miracles,  faid  to  be 
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wrought  by  holy  wells  and  confecrated  fprings,  do  no 
much  furpafs  in  extravagance  the  modern  cures  afcribed 
to  thofe  favourite  haunts  of  valetudinarians  by  fraud, 
ignorance,  and  credulity.  In  printed  Guides , as  they 
are  called,  or  Pocket  Companions  to  any  of  thofe  foun- 
tains of  health,  it  may  be  excufable  to  amufe  us  with 
a little  romance  ; but  we  are  forry  to  find  the  fame 
fpirit  perv ading  many  medical  treatifes  which  fhould  be 
diftinguifhed  by  the  mod  facred  regard  for  truth,  and 
a juft  contempt  of  puerile  embelliihments. 

Some  allowance  indeed  fhould  be  made  for  the  influ- 
ence of  local  prejudices,  and  for  the  ftrong  bias  of  in- 
tereft  and  ambition  on  the  mind  of  a profeflional  man, 
who,  refiding  near  one  of  thofe  fprings,  has,  perhaps, 
no.other  means  of  acquiring  popularity  and  reputation, 
but  by  an  encomium  on  its  virtues,  and  a description, 
quite  in  the  poetical  ftyle,  of  the  beauties  of  the  fur- 
rounding  fcenery.  The  latter  is,  indeed,  a harmlefs- 
puff : it  feldom  deceives  any  body  ; but  is  viewed  in 
the  fame  light  as  an  audioneer’s  advertisement  of  an 
eftate,  where  frightful  chafms  are  often  defcribed  as 
curious  grottos,  a few  furze  bufhes  as  a fhrubbery  laid 
but  by  the  finger  of  nature,  and  a gallows  as  a hanging 
wood.  There  is  another  particular,  in  which  thofe 
highly  coloured  landfcapes  that  form  the  introductory 
part  of  almoft  every  treatife  on  a medicinal  fpring,  may 
defeat  the  propofed  end,  and  that  is  by  exciting  a rea- 
fonable  fufpicion  that  the  waters  are  chiefly  indebted  for 
the  high  reputation  of  their  efficacy  to  local  circum- 
ftances,  to  the  pleafant  walks  and  rides,  or  the  de- 
lightful profpeds  round  them. 

C A difplay  of  all  the  attradions  of  the  favourite  fpot  is 
commonly  followed  by  very  minute  details  of  chemical 
analvfis,  which  are  juft  of  as  little  ufe  to  the  generality 
of  readers  as  the  description  of  the  fcenery.  A know- 
ledge of  the  contents  of  any  mineral  water  by  no  means 
implies  a knowledge  of  its  medical  properties.  Thefe 
are  to  be  learned  by  repeated  experiments.  Were  it 
not  for  the  evidence  of  fads,  the  late  difcovenes  m 
chemiftry,  as  far  as  they  refped  the  analyfis  of  mineral 
. waters. 
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waters,  would  only  tend  to  leffen  their  credit,  by  (hew- 
ing the  little  difference  between  them  and  any  common 
water  "of  the  fame  purity  and  temperature.  For  in* 
fiance,  if  we  confined  ourfelves  to  mere  (peculation  on 
the  fubject,  how  could  we  fuppofe  that  a quarter  of  a 
grain  of  the  oxyd  of  iron  fufpended  by  a little  fixed  air 
in  a whole  quart  of  Tunbridge  water,  the  larged  quan- 
tity ufually  taken  in  the  courle  of  a day,  could  produce 
any  remarkable  or  peculiar  efleCts  ? ihe  fame  thing 
might  be  laid  of  the  mod  celebrated  Iprings  in  the  king- 
dom ; and  many  phyfieians  of  great  profeihonal  emi- 
nence, arguing  from  this  principle,  have  not  heiitated 
to  affert,  that  the  cures  performed  by  thofe  fprings 
were  not  owing  to  the  ingredients  with  which  they  were 
impregnated  but  to  the  fimple  elementary  part,  or 
what  may  be  called  the  pure  water.  It  would  not  be 
eafy  therefore  to  determine,  whether  chemical  analyfis 
has  furnifhed  more  arguments  in  favour  of,  or  againd 
the  bonded  fuperiority  of  mineral  waters. 

Dr.  Falconer,  the  author  of  one  of  the  very  few 
book?,  relative  to  this  fubject,  that  contain  fomething 
more  than  the  gratidcation  of  idle  curiofity,  candidly 
confides,  that  “ chymical  analyfis,  as  far  as  it  has  been 
hitherto  profecuted,  feems  tw  give  us  a very  imperfect 
view  of  the  methods  by  which  tliefe  effects  (i.  c.  the 
medicinal  effects  of  the  Bath  waters)  have  been  pro- 
duced; and  this  circumdance  has  induced  feveral  per- 
fons  to  deny  the  truth  of  the  facts  altogether,  or  to 
reprefent  them  as  highly  exaggerated,  and  that  fuch 
advantages  fit  any)  as  might  be  in  truth  received,  were 
owing  to  collateral  circumflances  of  uncertain  and  in- 
determinate efficacy,  as  change  of  air,  diet,  manner  of 
life,  and  the  like.”  -I 

It  is  not  therefore  to  the  landfcape  painter,  or  to  the 
chemid,  that  we  mud  look  for  any  uleful  information 
on  thofe  points,  but  to  the  moded  and  judicious  practi- 
tioner, who,  like  the  author  now  quoted,  watches  with 
care,  and  reports  with  fidelity,  the  bad  as  well  as  the 
good  effects  of  the  waters  he  ddcribes,  the  indances  of 
their  failure,  as  well  as  of  their 'diced?,  in  various  dif- 
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orders.  I am  forry  to  add,  that  the  fund  offuch  truly 
valuable  materials  is  as  yet  very  fcanty,  and  that  I rauft 
confine  myfelf  -to  general  remarks  on  the  molt  fre- 
quented of  our  medical  fprmgs,  fo  as  to  direct  invalids 
to  the  fountain,  from  the  ufe  of  which  they  may  form 
fome  reafonable  hopes  of  relief.  As  more  particular 
inffrudtions  will  often  be  neceffary  when  they  get  to  the 
ipot,  1 feel  it  my  duty  to  caution  them  againft  choofing 
for  their  medical  guide  any  man,  however  high  his 
reputation  may  be,  who  has  diftinguifhed  himfelf  as 
the  loudeft  or  moft  eloquent  trumpeter  in  the  iridifcri- 
minate  praife  of  the  waters  near  which  he  refides. 

The  like  caution  may  prove  {fill  more  ferviceable  to 
Rich  of  our  countrymen  as  refort  to  foreign  fp rings  for 
medicinal  purpofes.  A popular  advocate  for  the  ufe  of 
any  remedy  is  feldom  to  be  relied  on  as  a good  phyfician ; 
and  we  Iyave  always  ffrong  reafon  to  fufped  the  fkili  or 
* the  integrity  of  a man,  who  fpeaks  in  a tone  of  confi- 
dence of  the  infallible  efficacy  of  the  waters  which  he 
prescribes.  Some  of  thofe  foreign  waters  being  alfo 
frequently  imported  into  this  kingdom,  and  ufed  here 
? medicinally,  I fhali  give  a fhort  account  of  a few  of 
them,  which  are  found  to  poffefs  virtues  fuperior  to 
any  -of  our  own  in  the  cure  of  certain  diforders. 

. Mineral  waters  are  ufuallv  claffed  according  to  their 
fenfible  qualities,  as  perceived  by  the  touch,  fight,' 
tafle,  and  fmell,  or  according  to  fome  well-known  in- 
gredient, which  may  predominate  in  this  or  that  parti- 
cular fpring.  T.  he  moft  obvious  divifion  is  into  cold 
and  hot  fountains  ; but  both  thefe,  being  too  compre- 
henfive,  are  again  fubdivided  into  chalybeate,  fating 
fulphureous,  ’and  calcareous , from  their  being  impreg-- 
nated  with  iron , falls,  fulphur , or  lime.  There  are 
many  (till  minuter  diftinftions,  where  two  or  more, of 
thofe  ingredients  may  be  found  united  in  the  fame 
fpring,  or  combined  with  different  forts  of  air,  which 
muff  have  a very  powerful  efftdff  in  the  internal  ufe  of 
the  waters. 

I he  firff  clafs  of  mineral  waters,  which  I fhali  notice, 
arc  thofe  called  chalybeates , from  a Greek  word  that 
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figmfies  iron,  the  tafte  of  which  is  very  perceptible  in 
them  when  frelh  from  the  fpring,  though  they  lofc  it 
on  being  expofed  for  fotne  rime  to  the  atmofphere. 
The  real'on  is,  that  the  fmall  quantity  of  iron  which 
they  contain,  being  kept  in  folution  by  fixed  air , when 
this  evaporates,  the  iron  finks  to  the  bottom,  forming 
the  fine  ochre  that  lines  the  channel  or  vvater-courfe. 
As  iron  abounds  in  almoft:  every  part  of  the  earth,  it  is 
no  wonder  that  fo  many  fprings  Ihould  be  impregnated 
with.it, -in  a greater  or  lefs  degree,  according  to  the 
quantity  of  fixed  air  they  contain,  by  which  the  iron 
is  held  in  a date  of  dilution.  Some  of  thofe  waters 
have,  in' coni Un&ion  with  the  i on  and  fixed  air,  a 
pretty  ftrtmg  mixture  of  purgative  fait,  and  are  very 
different  from  the  others  in  their  effects  as  well  as  their 
tafte.  In  order  to  diftinguifh  each  by  a fpecific  name, 
the  former  may  be  called  fimple  chalybeates , and  the 
latter  f aline  or  purging  chalybeates.  Tunbridge  Wells 
Handing  in  point  of  reputation,  or  of  fafhionable  refort, 
at  the  head  of  the  one,  and  Cheltenham  at  the  head  of 
the  other ; they  may  be  very  properly  chofen  as  exam- 
ples or  illu'ftrations  of  the  various  medicinal  effects  of 
this  numerous  clafs  of  waters. 

It  has  been  already  intimated,  that  the  water  of  Tun- 
bridge Wells  is  found,  upon  being  analized,  to  differ 
from  that  of  common  fpring-  only  by  containing  in 
every  gallon  a grain  of  iron  fufpended  by  about  three 
table-fpoon  fills  in  bulk  of  fixed  air.  Yet  its  medicinal 
effects  are  very  coniiderable.  It  gives  a gentle  ftimulus 
to  the  relaxed  nerves,  and  contributes  to  reflore  their 
proper  tone.  It  affords  great  relief  in  many  complaints 
of  the  flomach,  in  flatulencies,  bilious  vomitings,  irre- 
gular or  imperfeft  digeftion,  and  other  confequences  of 
either  debility  c:r  intemperance.  It  promotes  the  circu- 
lation of  the  blood,  and  the  various  fecrerions  ; but 
more  particularly  that  of  urine:  and  this  latter  circum- 
ftance  is  one  of  the  bell  proofs  of  its  agreeing  with  the 
habit  of  the  patient..  In  fhort,  its  natural  tendency  in 
the  cafes  to  which  its  ftimulant  and  tonic  powers  are 
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adapted,  is  to  raife  the  fpirits,  and  increafe  the  general 
vigour  of  all  the  fun&ions. 

1 he  Tunbridge  waters  are  eminently  ferviceable  in 
what  may  be  called  the  lexual  difordcrs  of  females, 
•ariling  from  a great  weaknefs  or  derangement  of  the 
uleiine  lyftem  ; fuch  as  an  immoderate  flow  of  the 
mcnfcs , green  licknefs,  finer  albus,  and  other  fimilar 
indiJpofitions,  which  are  not  only  relaxing  and  painful 
in  themfelves,  but  are  often  the  caufes  oi  abortion,  or 
of  iferility.  Ir  the  profufe  flow  of  the  mevfies  ihou'd  be 
accompanied,  as  it  often  is,  by  feverilh  fymptoms,  by 
pain  in  the  back,  and  local  irritation,  the  ftimulus  of 
the  waters  might  then  prove  injurious.  Indeed,  they 
are  improper  in  all  inflammatory  cafes,  except  the 
feverifh  irritation  which  attends  the  green  ficknefs,  and 
which  is  more  frequently  abated  than  increafed  by  the  « 
ufe  of  chalvbeates. 

j 

In  all  obftructions  of  the  urinary  pafiages,  and  other 
complaints  in  that  region,  thole  waters  are  found  of 
Angular  efficacy ; for  though,  as  before  obferved,  they 
in  fome  degree  promote  every  fecretion,  yet  their  chief 
and  molt  regular  determination  is  to  the  kidneys  ; and 
experience  has  fully  proved  the  good  effects  of  their 
gently  flimulant  and  diuretic  properties. 

We  may  proceed  (till  farther  in  our  recommendation 
of  the  Tunbridge  waters,  and  preferibe  them  with  great 
probability  of  fuccefs  in  fuch  chronic  diforders  as  arife 
from  flow  beginnings,  and  are  attended  with  great 
laxity  and  weaknefs  of  the  folids,  but  without  much  or- 
ganic difeafe.  It  is  neceflary  to  attend  to  this  material 
exception  ; becaufe  a general  weaknefs  may  be  often 
brought  on  by  morbid  affections  of  the  mefentery,  of 
the  lungs,  or  of  fome  other  important  organ,  to  the 
cure  or  relief  of  which  they  would  be  very  inadequate. 
‘Even  in  complaints  where  they  have  commonly  proved 
efficacious,  cafes  rault  often  occur  that  require  tire  ex- 
ercife  of  the  niceft  judgment  and"  di&ri miration. 

Rut  it  is  not' enough  to  confider  well  the  propriety  of 
having  recourle  to  thofe  waters  in  any  particular  in,- 
ftance : fome  caution  is  alfo  neceflary  in  ufing  them. 

Perfons 
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Perfons  of  full  habits  fhould  not  begin  to  drink  them, 
without  lofing  a little  blood,  or  without  fome  other 
evacuation.  When  the  flomach  is  foul,  a purgative  is 
commonly  preferable  to  emetics.  What  the  immediate 
effect  of  the  waters  may  be,  can  only  be  known  by  trial. 

They  often  purge  very  brilkly  at  firft,  but  this  effect 
foon  ceafes  ; and  as  their  continued  ufe  has  fome  ten- 
dency to  occafion  coffivenefs,  gentle  opening  medicines 
from  time  to  time  are  neceffary.  dhe  w'ater  itlelf  may 
be  eafdy  converted  into  a purging  chalybeate,  by  the 
addition  of  a little  magnefta  or  Glauber’s  falls,  when 
neceffary.  In  the  removal  of  other  obftru&ions,  thole 
more  especially  to  which  females  are  fubject,  the  occa- 
fional  uie  of  the  warm  bath  will  be  found  an  excellent 
auxiliary. 

I11  entering  upon  a courfe  of  the  Tunbridge  waters, 
it  is  always  bell  to  begin  with  a fmall  dole,  not  ex- 
ceeding a quarter  of  a pint,  about  half  an  hour  before 
breakfail,  to  be  repeated,  at  regular  intervals,  once  or 
twice  in  the  forenoon,  .according  to  the  oleafantnefs  of 
the  fenfations  it  excites.  The  quantity  may  be  foon 
augmented  to  half  a pint  or  even  more  at  each  dofe,  if 
agreeable,  or  neceffary,  as  the  waters  lofe  much  of  their 
medicinal  effeft  by  continued  ufe,  the  llimulus  wearing 
oft  in  about  fix  or  eight  weeks,  and  making  no  peculiar 
impreftion  on  the  flomach  or  habit.  The  ufuai  hours 
for  the  three  dofes  are  eight  o’clock,  ten  o’clock,  ana 
twelve.  A light  breakfail  at  nine  will  not  impede  the 
proper  action  of  the  waters  ; and  as  one  of  their  effe&s 
is  to  improve  the  appetite,  its  indulgence  Ihould  be 
under  the  control  of  moderation.  But  1 have  elfewhera 
enlarged  fo  fully  on  the  advantages  of  temperance,  as 
well  as  of  early  hours  and  exercife,  that  I need  not 
flop  here  to  point  out  their  importance  in  promoting 
the  falutary  operation  of  any  courfe  of  medicines  either 
natural  or  artificial. 

As  fome  perlons  may  be  too  foon  prejudiced  againfl 
the  ufe  of  chalybeates  by  any  unpleafant  or  unexpected 
fenfations  at  firft:,  it  is  proper  to  inform  them,  that  gid- 
dinefs  and  fometunes  a heavinefs  of  the  head,  naufea, 
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vomiting,  a flight  pain  about  the  heart,  and  a fenfe  of 
fulnefs  over  the  whole  body,  though  by  no  means  un- 
common fymptoms  on  beginning  a courfe  of  theie 
waters,  will  difappear  after  a little  ufe.  It  is  only  when 
they  ftubbormy  continue,  that  they  fhould  be  regarded 
as  a proof  that  the  waters  are  not  flitted  to  the  nature 
of  the  complaint,  or  to  the  patient’s  conftitution. 
The  naufe-A  or  licknefs  being  often  occafioned  by  the 
coldnefs  ol  the  frelh-drawn  water,  acting  on  an  empty 
01  a very  weak  and  irritable  ffomach,  it  is  advifable  in 
the  firlt  inftance  not  to  drink  the  waters  falling,  till  the 
ffomach  becomes  gradually  reconciled  to  them  ; and, 
in  cafe  of  extreme  irritability,  it  is  a Common  and  ju- 
dicious pradlice  at  Tunbiidge  to  immerfe  in  hot  water  a 
Lottie  filled  with  the  chalybeate,  and  well  corked,  that 
the  chillnefs  may  be  dimimfhcd , with  as  little  evaporation 
of  the  fixed  air  as  poflible.  Where  this  abounds,  as  in 
the  waters  of  the  German  Spa,  or  {fill  more  in  thofe  of 
Pyrmont,  it  need  not  be  preferved  with  fo  much  can- 
don  ; but  a fufficient  quantity  of  boiling  water  may  be 
added  to  that  which  is  taken  from  the  fpring,  to  bring 
die  whole  to  a moderate  temperature. 

There  are  many  fpririgs  of  Jlmple  chalybeate  water  in 
different  parts  of  'Great  Britain,  and  even  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London,  which  probably  are  little  inferior 
in  medicinal  virtue  or  intrinkc  fffength  to  Tunbridge 
Wells,  though  thefe  have  acquired  a higher  reputation. 
Pure  air,  temperate  living,  regular  and  early  hours, 
adtive  diverfions,.  agreeable  company,  and  a total  ex- 
emption from  all  concern,  except  a rationed  defire  to 
promote  health,  are  the  only  circumftances  that  catife 
any  real  difference  in  the  .ufe  of  waters  fo  fimilar  in 
quality.  This  difference,  however,  is  confiderable;  and 
the  want  of  fome  of  thofe  co-operating  circumflances 
will  always  prevent  the  fprings  of  Iflington  or  Hamp- 
flead  from  being  fet  in  competition  with  thofe  of  Tun- 
bridge, for  the  certainty  of  their  effedfs.  The  remarks, 
which  I have  made  on  the  proper  method  of  drinking 
the  latter,  as  well  as  on  the  diforders  and  particular 
habits  of  body  to  which  they  are  adapted,  are  equally 
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applicable  to  all  waters  of  the  Lime  defcription  in  our 
ifla  d.  But  there  are  a few  chalybeates  on  the  conti- 
nent., particularly  thofe  of  the  Oerman  Spa  and  of 
Pyrmont,  which,  being  more  a&ive  and  powerful  in 
their  operation,  require  to  be  ufed  with  greater  caution 
and  delicacy. 

On  drinking  a glafs  of  the  Spa  water,  the  tafte  im- 
mediately perceives  a ftrong  infufion  of  iron  blended 
with  an  agreeable  acidity.  The  latter  is  owing  to  the 
abundance  of  fixed  air,  which  amounts  to  near  half  the 
bulk  of  the  water,  and  holds  in  folution  more  than 
four  times  as  much  iron  as  we  find  in  the  like  quantity 
of  Tunbridge  water.  The  effects  are  not  Iefs  percep- 
tible than  the  tafte.  A full  draught  of  the  Spa  water, 
efpecially  in  hot  weather,  or  upon  an  empty  ffomach, 
will  produce  a fwimming  in  the  head,  and  a fort  of 
intoxication,  which  fometimes  continues  for  half  an 
hour,  and  is  very  like  that  which  arifes  from  fpirituous 
liquors,  though  it  does  not  leave  the  fame  debility  after 
going  off.  A patient,  therefore,  ffould  not  drink 
more  than  a gill  at  firft,  about  an  hour  after  breakfaft, 
and  another  gill  after  an  interval  of  two  hours  more. 
In  three  or  four  days,  the  quantity  may  be  increafed, 
and  the  dofe  more  frequently  repeated  ; but  in  thele 
particulars  every  body’s  experience  will  be  the  bell 
guide.  I before  fuggefted  the  propriety  of  mixing  as 
much  boiling  water  with  the  chalybeate  as  will  bring 
it  to  a degree  of  tepid  warmth,  and  thereby  prevent 
any  unpleafant  fenfations,  which  its  natural  coldnefs 
might  excite  in  a very  weak,  or  a very  irritable  flo- 
mach. 

If  fome  evacuation  was  recommended  to  perfons  of  a 
plethoric  habit,  before  drinking  the  Tunbridge  water, 
how  much  more  neceffary  muff  it  be  to  prepare  in  the 
fame  manner  for  the  ufe  of  a far  ftronger  ftimulant? 
This  very  a&ive  property  of  the  Spa  waters  muff  alfo 
render  them  ftill  more  improper  than  thofe  of  Tun- 
bridge in  inflammatory  complaints,  attended  with  de^ 
termination  to  the  head,  fluffing  of  the  face,  or  any 
other  ftrong  indications  of  feveriff  heat.  But  if  the 

' febrile. 
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febrile  fymptoms  are  very  flight,  the  Spa  waters,  tifed 
cautioufly  and  moderately,  may  prove  beneficial.  They 
quench  third;  more  than  common  water;  and  they  have 
been  frequently  known  to  afford  relief  in  ulcerated  fore 
throats. 

What  has  been  faid  of  the  efficacy  of  our  own  fimple 
chalybeatcs  in  cafes  of  nervous  relaxation,  or  of  general 
weakness,  in  many  affections  of  the  ftomach  and  bowels, 
in  diforders  of  the  kidneys  and  bladder,  or  obftrudtions 
in  the  urinary  paifages,  and  in  various  complaints  pecu- 
liarly incident  to  females,  may  be  afferted  with  (till 
greater  confidence  of  the  waters  of  the  German  Spa, 
becaufe.  of  their  fup'Crior  ftrength.  Yet  they  do  not 
equal  the  activity  of  the  Pyrmont  waters,  which  con- 
tain as  much  iron  and  twice  as  much  fixed  air  as  thofe 
of  the  Spa,  befides  a larger  proportion  of  earthy  falts. 
The  directions  already  given,  will  apply  to  them  both, 
under  iimilar  circumftances.  Where  the  ftimulus  is 
evidently  flronger,  more  caution  is  at  firlt  neceffary ; 
but  every  patient  mult  learn  from  experience  what 
quantity  of  either  of  thofe  chalybeates  the  ftomach  or 
general  habit  will  conveniently  bear ; and  this  quantity, 
when  ascertained,  whatever  it  may  be,  whether  one, 
two,  or  three  pints  in  the  courfe  of  a day,  muff  be 
continued  without  farther  increafe. 

It  maybe  thought  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  waters 
©f  Pyrmont  and  Spa,  though  in  their  own  nature  fome- 
what  intoxicating,  afford  the  mofl  refrefhing  and  whole- 
fbme  draught,  to  relieve  in  the  morning  a weaknefs  of 
the  fbomach  occafioned  by  the  too  free  ufe  of  the  bowl 
or  the  bottle  the  night  before. 

The  only  peculiarity  in  the  virtues  or  medicinal  effe&s 
of  the  Pyrmont  Waters  is,  that,  when  diluted  with  new 
milk,  they  are  found  very  ferviceable  in  gouty  cafes, 
and  may  therefore  be  fafely  preferibed  in  this  form, 
during  the  intervals  of  the  fits  and  the  abfence  of  in- 

o 

flammatory  fymptoms. 

It  is  fortunate  for  a patient  who  cannot  go  to  drink 
either  of  thofe  waters  at  the  fountain  head,  that  they 
may  be  ccfhveyed  to  any  difiance,  and  will  retain  .their 

medicinal 
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medicinal  properties,  with  little  or  11®  diminution,  for 
two  years,  if  they  are  inclofed  in  bottles  well-corked 
and  covered  with  cement.  They  contain  fo  much  fixed 
air,  that  it  is  ufual,  after  filling  the  bottles,  to  leave 
them  uncorked  for  a while,  in  order  to  let  the  excels 
of  the  fixed  air  efcape,  as  its  expanfion  might  burl!  the 
bottles,  if  they  were  to  be  inltantly  corked  and  removed 
to  a warm  pladfc. 

The  other  fpecies  of  this  clafs  of  waters,  which  com£ 
next  to  be  noticed,  are  the  faline  or  purging  chalyb cates ; 
fo  called,  partly  from  their  contents  and  partly  from 
their  mode  of  operation.  Befides  iron  and  fixed  air, 
which  they  have  in  common  with  the  Jimp  l e chalybcates , 
they  hold  in  folution  luch  a quantity  of  purgative  fait 
as  gives  them  a regular  and  ftrongly  marked  deter- 
mination to  the  bowels.  Any  chalybeate,  whether  of 
the  milder  fort,  as  the  Tunbridge  water,  or  of  the 
rougher,  as  thole  of  the  German  Spa  and  of  Pyrmont, 
will  often  purge  brifkly  at  firft ; but  this  is  not  their 
certain  or  conft ant  effeft.  It  Teems  to  depend  on  the 
previous  habit,  or  the  actual  date  of  the  patient’s  fto- 
mach  and  bowels.  It  alio  goes  off  very  loon,  and  is 
followed  by  a tendency  to  collivenefs.  But  the  par  ing 
chalybcates  commonly  operate  in  the  fame  regular,  con- 
llant,  and  uniform  manner,  as  long  as  they  aie  con- 
tinued. 'I  he  chief  fprings  of  this  defeription  in  Eng- 
land al*e  thofe  of  Cheltenham  and  Scarborough,  up-on 
the  medicinal  properties  of  which  I lhall  now  make  a 
few  remarks. 

The  Cheltenham  waters  require  no  preparation;  but 
the  quantity  lufficient  to  produce  the  delired  effect  on  the 
bowels,  can  only  be  known  by  experience.  Half  a pint 
is  as  much  as  any  patient  can  well  drink  at  a time  ; and 
this  may  be  repeated  three  or  four  times,  at  proper  inter- 
vals, in  the  courle  of  the  day,  according  to  its  opera- 
tion, or  to  the  intention  with  which  it  is  taken.  Four 
dofes  of  half  a pint  each  contain  about  a quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  purging  falts,  with  fomewhat  more  than  a grain 
of  iron  held  in  foliation  by  four  ounces  in  bulk  of  fixed 
air.  As  purgatives  aft  very  differently  in  different  h: - 

Jo  - “ ' bitf!. 
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Ibits,  the  quantity  here  mentioned  will  operate  brilkly 
ftpon  fome  patients,  but  fo  weakly  upon  others  as  to  ren- 
der the  occalional  addition  of  the  chryftalized  falts  ne- 
ctary, where  a powerful  and  fpeedy  effeft  is  defired. 
On  the  o:her  hand,  the  quantity  of  the  water,  or  the 
number  of  dofes,  may  be  leflened  when  it  is  ufed  merely 
us  an  alterative.  But  even  perfons  of  very  delicate 
habits  may  die  eft  themfelves  of  their  ufual  prejudices 
againft  cathartics,  as  thofe  faline  chalybcates  do  not  oc- 
cafton  griping  or  languor.  \ he  only  unpleafant  fenfa- 
rion,  which  they  fometimes  excite  on  firft  drinking  them, 
is  a ;ort  ol  giddinefs  or  flight  head-ach,  which  foon 
goes  off;  but  their  agreeable  and  falutary  effects  are  not 
fo  tranfient.  They  improve  the  appetite,  ftrengthenthe 
ftomach,  and  promote  general  alertnefs,  while  they  cor- 
rect and  carry  off  the  impurities  of  the  whole  fyftem. 
Hence  it  is  that  they  may  be  perfevered  in  for  a confi- 
derable  length  of  time,  and  the  body  kept  moderately 
open  by  their  uninterrupted  ufe,  without  the  leaft  debi- 
lity or  inconvenience.  Theft  remarks,  however,  admit 
of  fome  exceptions,  pa:ticularly  when  the  conftitution  is 
either  naturally  very  weak, or  much  enfeebled  by  difeafe, 
without  any  marks  of  obftrudtion,  or  of  acrimony  in  the 
fluids.  A conftant  operation  on  the  bowels  would  in 
filch  cafes  prove  very  injurious. 

Cheltenham  water  has  often  been  found  of  thegreateft 
fervice  in  glandular  and  vifceral  obftru<ftions,in  a variety 
of  bilious  and  fcrophulous  c mph  ints,  in  the  firft  fymp- 
toms  of  a dropfical  difpofition,  and  in  many  of  the  moft 
diftrcffmgfcorbuticeruptionsand  ulcerations  on  thefkin. 
But  the  obftina.  y of  fome  of  theft  can  only  be  over- 
come by  perfeverance.  In  our  endeavours  to  obtain  a 
cure  of  any  difeafe  of  the  chronic  kind,  we  Ihauld  not 
forget,  that  complaints,  flow  in  their  progrefs,  go  offalfo 
very  flowly  ; and  that,  according  to  the  judicious  re- 
mark of  Census,  time  is  neceffary  to  remove  the  deep- 
looted  evils  w hich  time  has  occafioned. 

The  proper  feafbn  for  drinking  the  waters  of  Chel- 
tenham is  thefummer  ; and  as  the  warm  bath  may  alio 
toe  advifable  in  fome  of  the  cales  to  which  the  waters 
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are  fuited,  the  town  is  well  fupplied  with  accommoda- 
tions for  that  purpofe. 

• The  faline  chalybeate  at  Scarborough  does  not  con- 
tain above  a third  part  of  the  purging  falts  which  are 
found  in  a like  quantity  of  the  Cheltenham  water.  Of 
courfe,  it  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  operate  with  the  fame 
force  and  activity,  unlefs  larger  dofes  are  taken  than  molt 
ftomachs  will  bear,  or  unlefs  the  powers  of  the  water 
are  increafed  by  the  addition  of  fome  opening  falts  of 
the  like  kind  as  thofe  which  it  already  holds  in  folution. 
In  its  natural  (late,  it  is  chiefly  employed  as  an  altera- 
tive; but' may,  by  the  artificial  means  juft  mentioned, 
be  adapted  to  all  the  complaints  in  which  the  Chelten- 
ham water  is  found  efficacious.  Neither  of  them  will 
keep'  well  even  in  clofe  bottles,  or  bear  to  be  carried  to 
any  great  diftance,  as  the  iron  is  depofited  in  a few  days, 
though  the  faline  impregnation  continues.  By  evapo- 
rating the  water,  the  purgative  falts  are  procured,  for 
the  purpofe  of  being  again  diffolved  in  fome  more  water 
from  the  fame  fpring,  to  increafe  its  operation  on  the 
bowels.  ' ' 1 <- 

The  inferiority,  in  point  of  (Length,  of  the  Scarbo- 
rough water,  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  other  ad- 
vantages which  Cheltenham  does  not  pofiefs.  I11  the- 
firfl:  place,  near  the  faline ' chalybeate  fpring  there  is  aii- 
other  fpring  of ftmplc  chalybeate  water,  like  that  of  Tun- 
bridge-Wells,  which  is  very  convenient  for  patients  in 
cafes  where  a determination  to  the  kidneys  may  be  de- 
sirable. But  the  fituation  of  Scarborough  on  the  coaft 
is  an  object  of  Hill  greater  importance,  as  it  affords  an 
opportunity  of  bathing  in  the  fea,  fo  conducive  to  the 
cure  of  many  of  the  diforders  for  which  thole  fprings 
are  reforted  to.  The  elevation  of  the  ground,  and  the 
imcomrtion  purity  of  the  air,  deferve  alfo  peculiar  no- 
tice in  a medical  furvey  of  the  local  advantages  of  Scar- 
borough. 

k ft  *s  remarkable,  that  all  the  faline  chalybeates  in  our1 
liland  are  cold,  while  many  of  thofe  on  the  continent  are 
hot,  and  are  ufed  as  baths,  as  well  as  internally,  in  a- 
number  of  difeafes  very  difficult  of  cure.  I lhall  there-1 

I t fore 
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fore  referve  my  account  of  one  or  two  of  the  mod:  ce- 
lebrated of  them,  till  I come  to  defcribe  our  own  hot 
baths:,  though  the  foreign  ones,  on  account  of  their  prin- 
cipal ingredients,  may  be  faid  more  flu  idly  to  belong  to 
the  clafsof  wateis  which  I have  juft  been  confidering. 

The  details  before  entered  into  refpeding  the  exter- 
nal and  internal  ufe  of  the  fea-water,  and  its  admirable 
effe^s*,  not  only  as  a grand  prefervative  of  health,  but 
as  an  efficacious  reiterative  of  that  bleffing  in  various 
complaints,  preclude  the  neceffity  of  faying  much  of  the 
fecot.d  clafs  of  mineral  waters,  denominated  the  j Imply 
falinc , and  differing  from  common  water  only  in  being 
impregnated  with  lome  purging  fait s . We  have  feve- 
ral  of  thefefpiings  near  the  metropolis;  but  they  are  lit- 
tle u"ed,  as  it  is  lo  eafy  to  procure  the  fea- water,  which 
is  much  fuperior  to  all  others  of  this  defeription,  in  the 
ftrength  ot  its  faline  ingredients,  and  the  certainty  of  its 
effeds.  Epfom  water,  though  one  of  the  firll  of  the 
fait  fprings  that  was  brought  into  ufe,  is  now  feldom  or 
never  preicribed.  Bagnigge  Wells,  thofe  at  the  Dog 
and  Luck  in  St.  George’s  Fields,  as  well  as  at  Kilburne 
and  Adon,  have  alfo  had  their  day  of  medicinal  repu- 
tation ; but  even  recommendatory  efiays  and  pamphlets 
can  no  longer  prop  up  their  fame.  Ihe  portion  of  falts 
which  they  contain  is  not  fufficient  to  ad  with  certainty 
qn  the  bowels,  unlefs  they  are  taken  in  fuch  large  quan- 
tities as  delicate  ftotaachs.  cannot  bear,  and  as  veryfew 
people  can  fwallow  without  difficulty  and  difguft.  1 wo 
or  three  pints  muff  be  taken  one  after  the  other,  Jn^a 
fhort  fpaqe  of  time,  to  enfure  the  full  purgative  etied. 
On  this  account,  when  they  were  in  vogue,  it  was  a 
common  pradice  to  adminiffer  more  convenient  dofes, 
fmaller  in  quantity,  but  (lengthened  by  an  additional 
folution  of  iomc  of  the  fame  fait  as  that  which  they  al- 
ready contained.  But  this  differs  fo  little  from  an  arti- 
ficial dofe  of  phyfic,  as  almoft  to  deftroy  the  idea  of  a 
remedy  prepled  by  nature.  Befides,  the  facility  which 
our  infular  fituation  affords,  of  prpcurmg  falt-water  ot 
the  rreateff  efficacy  from  its  grand  refervoir,  mult  lelien 

the  value  of  thofe  fubffitutest  Local  convenience  has 

certainly 
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certainly  contributed  its  (hare  to  the  high  repute  of  a 
fpring  of  the  like  kind  at  Sedlitz,  a village  in  Bohemia, 
which,  being  much  more  ftrongly  impregnated  with  bit- 
ter purging  fait  than  the  Epfom  water,  can  be  more  re- 
lied upon  for  its  medicinal  effeds,  and  is  therefore  very 
juftly  efteemed  in  a part  of  the  continent  far  removed 
from  the  fea. 

But  there  is  another  faline  fpring  in  Germany,  a more 
particular  account  of  which  mult  be  interefting  to  the 
Englifh  reader-,  not  only  from  the  peculiarity  of  its  na- 
ture and  virtues,  but  becaufe  large  quantities  of  it  are 
imported  into  this  country  for  medicinal  purpofes.  Few 
mineral  waters  have  acquired  a greater  degree  of  cele- 
brity than  thofe  which  are  brought  from  Seltzer,  and 
which  may  be  faid  to  form  a peculiar  fpecies,  being 
faline  and  (lightly  alkaline , with  a (trong  impregnation 
of fixed  air . This  quickly  evapor rates  on  being  expofed 
to  the  atmofphere,  fo  that  the  water  defigned  for  ex- 
portation inuft  be  inftantly  bottled,  and  kept  clofely 
corked,  with  the  mouths  of  the  bottles  wrell  covered  with 
cement,  or  it  will  foon  become  not  only  vapid  but  pu- 
trefeent.  If  well  preferved,  when  poured  into  a glafs, 
it  is  perfectly  clear  and  fparkling,  and  has  a gentle  fa- 
line, and  fomew'hat  pungent  or  acidulous  tafte  : but  if 
the  fixed  air  be  fuffered  to  elcape,  through  the  lead 
negled,  the  water  appears  turbid,  is  offenfive  to  the 
fmell,  and  entirely  lofes  its  pungency.  The  (lone  bot- 
tles, in  which  it  is  brought  to  England,  contain  about 
three  pints  each,  a fufficient  quantity  for  a day,  to  be 
taken  in  half-pint  glaffes  at  convenient  intervals.  Its  na- 
tural flavour  is  rather  agreeable,  and  its  effeds  on  the 
fpirits  are  in  general  exhilarating.  Perfons  of  very  irri- 
table (lomachs  may  dilute  it  with  milk  ; in  which  mixed 
Hate  it  is  particularly  recommended  in  cafes  of  hedic 
fever  with  expedoration.  It  corrects  and  diminifhes 
the  difeharge  from  the  lungs,  checks  the  violence  of 
the  fweats,  and  contributes  very  much  to  the  patient’s 
repofe. 

The  Seltzer  water  is  alfo  ufed  with  confiderable  be- 
nefit in  nervous  afledions  of  the  ftomach  and  bowels,  in 

T t 2 ' cafes  - 
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cafes  of  indigeftion,  foulnefs,  bilious  vomiting,  acidity, 
heart-burn,  fpafmodic  pains  in  the  alimentary  canal,  and 
various  difeafes  of  the  urinary  organs.  Its  rapid  deter- 
mination to  the  kidneys,  the  action  of  its  fiiinulus,  and 
peahaps  fome  confiderable  power  as  a folvent,  may  con- 
cur to  produce  the  very  agreeable  effects  that  are  expe- 
rienced from  it  in  the  latter  complaints  efpecially.  In 
any  of  the  former  it  is  advifable  to  take  fome  gently 
opening  medicine  every  two  or  three  days  ; and  the 
eafieft  method  of  doing  this  is  to  add  to  the  dofe  of 
Seltzer  water  fuch  a quantity  of  vitrfolated  magnefia  as 
will  keep  the  bowels  in  a regular  hate. 

Though  this  water  cannot  be  preferibed  with  fo  much 
confidence,  it  may  be  very  fafely  tried  in  miliary  puf- 
tules,  and  the  like  fudden  eruptions  on  the  fkin,  attend- 
ed with  general  irritation.  I confider  it  merely  as  a good 
diet  drink  in  thefe  diforders ; for  the  relief  of  which, 
greater  reliance  is  juhly  placed  on  regimen  than  on 
medicine. 

In  a few  of  the  waters  already  deferibed,  we  can  dif- 
cover  a flight  impregnation  of  fulphur ; but  where  this 
principle  abounds  or  predominates,  the  waters  are  dif- 
tinguifhed  by  the  name  of  felphureous,  from  their  chief, 
ingredient.  The  fprings  of  Harrowgate  take  the  lead 
in  this  clafs,  and  are  certainlly  deferviqg  of  the  reputa- 
tion they  have  acquired,  though  they  are  alfo  very  fre- 
quently ufed  with  great  indiferetion ; and  as  the  fame 
error  is  very  common  in  drinking  the  other  ftrong  pur- 
gative mineral  waters,  I fhall  take  this  opportunity  of 
enlarging  upon  it. 

A very  hurtful  prejudice  prevails  in  this  country,  that 
all  difeafes  muft  be  cured  by  medicines  taken  into  the 
ftomach,  and  that  the  more  violently  thefe  medicines 
operate,  they  are  the  more  likely  to  have  the  defired 
effeft.  This  opinion  has  proved  fatal  to  thoufands,  and 
wall,  in  all  probability,  deflroy  many  more,  before  it 
can  be  wholly  eradicated.  Purging  is  often  ufeful  in 
acute  difeafes,  and  in  chronical  cafes  may  pave  the  way 
for  the  operation  of  other  medicines : but  it  will  feldom 
perform  a cure ) and,  by  exhauftingthe  ftrength  of  the 

o ' patient, 
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patient,  will  often  leave  him  in  a worfe  condition-  than 
it  found  him.  That  this  is  frequently  the  cafe  with  re- 
gard to  the  more  active  mineral  waters,  evtry  perfon 
converfant  in  thefe  matters  will  readily  allow. 

Strong  ftimulants  applied  to  the  ftomach  and  bowels 
for  a length  of  time  mull;  tend  to  weaken  and  deftroy 
their  energy  ; and  what  ftimulants  are  more  active  than 
fait  and  fulphur,  efpecially  when  thefe  fub fiances  are  in- 
timately combined,  and  carried  through  the  fyftem  by 
the  penetrating  medium  of  water?  Thofe  bowels  muft 
be  ftrong  indeed,  which  can  withfland  the  daily  opera- 
tion of  fuch  aftive  principles  for  months  together,  and 
not  be  injured.  This,  however,  is  the  plan  too  gene- 
rally purfued  by  thofe  who  drink  the  purging  mineral 
waters,  and  whofe  circumftances  permit  them  to  continue 
long  enough  at  Harrowgate,  and  the  like  places  of  fa- 
fhionable  refort. 

Many  people  imagine  that  every  thing  depends  on  the 
quantity  of  water  taken,  and  that  the  more  they  drink, 
they  will  the  fooner  get  well.  This  is  an  egregious 
error ; for,  while  the  unhappy  patient  thinks  he  is  by 
this  means  eradicating  his  diforder,  he  is  often,  in  faft, 
undermining  the  powers  of  life,  and  ruining  his  confti- 
tution.  Indeed,  nothing  can  do  this  fo  effeftually  as 
weakening  the  powers  of  digeftion  by  the  improper  ap- 
plication of  ftrong  ftimulants.  The  very  elfence  of  health 
depends  on  the  digeflive  organs  performing  their  due 
functions,  and  the  mo  ft  tedious  maladies  are  all  con- 
nected with  indigeflion. 

.Drinking  the  water  in  too  great  quantity  not  only  in- 
jures the  bowels,  and  occafions  indigeflion,  but  gene- 
rally defeats  the  intention  for  which  it  is  taken.  The 
difeafes,  for  the  cure  of  which  mineral  waters  are  chiefly 
celebrated,  are  moftly  of  the  chronic  kind;  and  it  is 
well  known  that  fuch  difeafes  can  only  be  cured  by  the 
flow  operation  of  alteratives,  or  fuch  medicines  as  aft  by 
inducing  a gradual  change  in  the  habit  This  requires 
length  of  time,  and  never  can  be  effefted  by  medicines 
which  run  off  by  ftool,  and  operate  chiefly  on  th.e  firft 
paflages. 
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Thole  who  wilh  for  the  cure  of  any  obftinate  malady 
from  the  Har.  owgate  waters,  or  others  of  the  fulphu- 
reous  or  faline  clafs,  ought  to  take  them  in  fuch  a man- 
ner as  hardly  to  produce  any  effedt  whatever  on  the 
bowels.  With  this  view,  a half-pint  glafs  may  be  drank 
at  bed-time  *,  and  the  fame  quantity  an  hour  before 
breakfaft:,  dinner,  and  fupper.  The  dofe,  however,  muff 
vary,  according  to  circumftances.  Even  the  quantity 
mentioned  above  will  purge  fome  perfons,  while  others 
will  drink  twice  as  much  without  being  in  the  leak  moved 
by  it.  Its  operation  on  the  bowels  is  the  only  ftandard 
. for  ufing  the  water  as  an  alterative.  No  more  ought  to 
be  taken  than  barely  to  move  the  body;  nor  is  it  always 
neceffary  to  carry  it  even  this  length,  provided  the  water 
goes  off  by  the  other  emundtories,  and  does  not  occafion 
a chillnefs  or  flatulency  in  the  ftomach  or  bowels.  When 
the  water  is  intended  to  purge,  in  cafes  v here  the  nature 
of  the  patient’s  complaint  requires  a ftrong  determina- 
tion to  the  bowels,  it  may  be  neceffary  to  drink  a pint 
or  two  before  breakfaft. 

I would  not  only  caution  patients  who  drink  thofe  wa- 
ters over  night,  to  avoid  hearty  flippers,  but  alfo  againll 
eating  heavy1  meals  at  any  tine.  The  ftimulus  of  water, 
impregnated  with  fulphur  and  falts,  feems  to  create  a I 
fa  He  appetite.  I have  feen  a delicate  per  fon,  after  drink- 
ing the  Harrowgate  waters  of  a morning,  eat  a break- 
faff  fufficient  to  have  lerved  twd  ploughmen,  devour  a 
plentiful  dinner  ol  flsfli  and  fiih,  and,  to  crown  all,  eat 
fuch  a fupper  as  might  have  fatisfied  a hungry  porter. 
'All  this,  indeed,  the  ftomach  feemed  to  crave;  but  this 
craving  bad  better  remain  net  quite  fatisfied,  than  that 
the  ftomach  fhould  be  loaded  with  what  exceeds  its 
powers  To  ftarve  patients  was  never  my  plan  ; but  I 


* When  I fpeak  of  drinking  a glafs  of  the  water  over  night,  I 
rnuil  beg  leave  to  caution  thofe  who  follow  piis  plan  againft  eating 
hearty  fuppers.  The  late.  Dri  DAu..t*Y  of  York,  who  was  the 
frrtl;  that  brought  the  Hariowgate  waters  into  repute,  r led  to  ad- 
vife  his  patients  to  drink  a glafs  before  they  went  to  bed  ; the  con- 
fluence of  which  was,  that  having  pat  a meat  -upper,  and  the 
water  operating  in  the  night,  they  were  often  tormented  with 
g.  jpcs,  and  obliged  to  call  for  medical  aflzflance. 
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aril  clearly  of  opinion,  that,  in  the  ufe  of  all  the  ftrongiy 
purging  mineral  waters,  a light  and  rather  dilut inyr  diet 
is  the  molt  proper ; and  that  no  perfon,  during  fuch  a 
courfe,  ought  to  eat  to  the  full  extent  of  what  his  ap- 
petite craves. 

Exercife  is  not  lefs  conducive  to  the  falutary  end  in 
view  than  temperance.  It  promotes  the  opera! 'on.  of  the 
waters,  and  carries  them  through  the  fyltem.  It  may  be 
taken  in  any  manner  that  is  mod;  agreeable  to  the  pa- 
tient ; but  he  ought  never  to  carry  it  to  excefs.  I fcarcely 
need  repeat  a remark  often  made  in  other  parts  of  th  s 
work,  that  the  bell  kinds  of  exercife  are  thole  con- 
neriled  with  amufement.  Every  thing  that  tends  to  ex- 
hilarate the  fpirits,  not  only  increafes  the  efficacy  of  the 
waters,  but  arils  as  a medicine.  All  thofe  who  repair  to 
the  fountains  of  health,  ought  therefore  to  leave  every 
care  behind,  to  mix  with  the  company,  and  to  make 
themfelves  as  cheerful  and  happy  as  poffible.  From 
this  conduril,  afiifted  by  the  free  and  wholefome  air. of 
thofe  faffiionable  places  of  refort,  and  alfo  the  regu- 
lar and  early  hours  which  are  ufually  kept,  the  pa- 
tient often  receives  more  benefit  than  from  ufing  the 
waters. 

During  my  refidence  at  Harrowgate,  I met  with  many 
in  fiances  of  the  moll  mifehievous  effecls  produced  by 
drinking  the  waters  in  cafes  where  they  were  abfolutely 
improper,  and  adverfeto  the  nature  of  the  difeafe.  When 
people  hear  of  a wonderful  cure  having  been  performed 
by  iome  mineral  water,  they  immediately  conclude  that 
it  will  cure  everything,  and  accordingly  fwallow  it  down 
when  they  might  as  well  take  poifon.  Before  patients 
•begin  to  drink  the  more  active  kinds  of  mineral  waters 
they  ought  to  be  well  informed  of  the  propriety  of  the 
courle,  and  fhould  never  perfifi  in  ufmg  them,  when 
they  are  found  to  aggravate  the  difoi\ier. 

On  the  other  hand,  I often  w knelled  the  happv  iffi.ie 
of  experiment  made  with  judgment  and  caution  at  IFr- 
rowgate,  when  the  grcateffi  benefit  was- derived  from  the 
proper  ule  of  the  waters  in  various  eruptions  on  the  1km 
vl  the  molt  diltrcffing  nature  ; in  rheumatifm  combli- 
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cated  with  fcorbutic  complaints  ; in  obftru&ions  of  tire 
glandular  and  lymphatic  fyftem  ; and  in  difeafes  of  the 
firft  paffages,  accompanied  with,  or  proceeding  from, 
in  activity  of  the  ftomach  and  bowels,  acidity,  indigef- 
tion,  vitiated  bile,  worms,  putrid  lords,  the  piles , and 
jaundice.  They  anfwer  two  very  important  purpofes  ; 
firft,  when  taken  in  frnall  quantities,  adting  as  an  altera- 
tive, and  inducing,  by  their  mild  operation,  a gradual 
change  in  the  habit ; and,  fecondly,  when  employed  in 
larges  dofes  where  purging  is  indicated,  fulfilling  that  in- 
tention in  the  moft  definable  manner,  without  irritating 
the  nerves,  or  weakening  the  patient  fo  much  as  other 
purgatives.  After  a little  ufe,  almoft  every  body  can 
drink  them  without  any  great  difguft,  though  they  are 
at  firft  no  lefs  naufeous  to  the  tafte,  than  offenfive  to 
the  fmell.  * ■ 

I filial!  only  add,  that  the  external  ufe  of  the  Harrow* 
gate  waters  being  juftly  deemed  a very  powerful  auxili- 
ary in  many  of  the  diforders  for  which  they  are  reforted 
to,  particularly  thofe  of  the  cutaneous  clafs,  there  are 
proper  baths  for  this  purpofe,  to  the  fupplyof  which  three 
fprings  out  of  four  are  devoted,  that  which  is  rtferved 
for  drinking  being  more  ftrongly  impregnated  with  fait 
and  fuiphur  than  the  reft. 

The  fulphureous  and  faline  waters  of  Moffat  in  North 
Britain  arealmoft  as  much  reforted  to  as  thofe  of  Harrow- 
gate.  The  impregnation  of  the  former  indeed,  is  notfo 
ftrong  as  that  of  the  latter,  and  their  effedls  are  of  courfe 
fomewhat  different.  Two  or  three  quarts  of  the  Moffat 
water  may  be  drank  in  a morning,  without  any  fenfible 
effcdt  but  that  of  increafing  the  flow  of  urine.  It  new 
and  then  purges ; but  this  is  fo  far  from  being  its  conftant 
or  regular  mode  of  operation,  that  opening  medicines  are 
almoft  always  necefl'ary  during  a courfe  of  it.  Its  evi- 
dent determination  t©  the  kidneys  renders  it  of  effentiai 
fervice  to  perfons  afflifted  with  the  ftone  and  gravel, 
particularly  the  latter.  It  has  likewife  afforded  great 
relief  in  many  bilious  complaints,  and  in  the  early  fymp- 
toms  of  a fcrophulous  habit.  But  its  chief  point  of  ce- 
lebrity, and  that  in  which  may  be  faid  to  rival  the 

fprings 
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fprings  of  Harrowgafe,  is  the  cure  of  cutaneous  erup- 
tions of  every  kind.  In  thefe  cafes,  the  external  appli- 
cation of  the  water,  wanned  to  a con fiderable  tempera- 
ture is  very  judickmily  made  a material  part  oi  the  plan 
of  treatment.  One  difadvantage,  however,  attends  this 
procels  both  at  Moff it  and  Harrowgate.  The  waters, 
while  heating,  unavoidably  lofe  in  vapour  i'ome  of  their 
fuh>hu*-eous  impregnation,  on  which  part  of  their  effi- 
cacy. evrn  when  externally  applied,  mull  depend.  So 
far,  therefore,  a preference  is  juftly  due  to  the  naturally 
hot  fulphureousfprings  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  and  Bareges, 
of  which  I fliall  take  foine  farther  notice,  after  I defcribe 
the  thermal  fprings  in  our  own  ifland,  which  constitute 
the  next  and  laft  clafs  in  my  arrangement  of  mineral 
waters. 


In  the  introductory  part  of  this  feCtion,  the  waters 
which  now  remain  to  be  Confidered  are  fpecifically  dif- 
tinguifhed  by  the  title  of  calcareous , becaufe  they  con- 
tain more  lime  or  calcareous  falts  than  they  do  of  any 


other  folid  fubitance.  I adopted  this  title,  however,  in 
compliance  with  cuftom,  and  merely  as  a nominal  dif- 
tinCtion,  rather  than  from  confidering  it  as  an  important 
charaCteriftic,  or  by  any  means  expreffive  of  the  grand 
caufe  of  the  efficacy  of  fuch  waters.  It  is  not  to  chy- 
mical  analyfis,  but  to  experience  that  we  are  indebted 
for  a knowledge  of  their  virtues  ; and,  inltead  of  giving 
them  a name  taken  from  a part  of  their  contents,  which 
conveys  no  uleful  information,  we  had  better  limply  call 
them  hot  fprings,  as  every  body  will  then  have  a clear 
idea  of  the  molt  perceptible  difference  between  them, 
and  all  the  other  mineral  waters  in  our  ifland. 

In  this  part  of  our  defcription,  the  hot  fprings  of 
Bath  have  the  moff  indifputable  claims  to  precedency. 
I he  fame  of  their  medical  virtues  is  more  widely  dif- 
fuled  and  more  firmly  eftabhffied  than  that  of  any  other 
fprings  in  the  known  world.  It  is  no  wonder,  there- 
foie,  that  the  pen  of  induffry,  of  genius,  or  of  ambi- 
tion, ffiould  have  been  often  exercifed  upon  fo  popular 
a topic.  A mid  ft  fuch  a multitude  of  books.  Dr.  Fal- 
coner’s <c  Practical  Diflertation  0:1  the  Medicinal  Ef- 
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fedfts  of  the  Bath  Waters,”  is  acknowledged  to  be  the 
beft  account  which  has  yet  appeared  of  what  hejuftly 
calls  a 44  powerful,  but  ( in  many  irflancesj  nice  re- 
medy.” Firs  htuation  as  phyfician  to  the  Bath  Iiofpi- 
tal  mud  have  afforded  him  the  beft  opportunities  of  cb- 
ferving  the  effects  of  thofe  waters ; and  he  has  given 
the  moft  fadsfaftory  proofs  of  his  being  well  qualified  to 
profit  by  thofe  opportunities.  One  of  his  remarks  is 
really  of  more  confequence  than  a whole  volume  of 
chemical  inveftigations,  which  have  thrown  juft  as  little 
light  upon  the  efficacy  of  the  wafers  as  .he  fables  ccn- 
cernirig  Bi.adud,  or  the  frequently  difeovered  frag- 
ments of  Roman  antiquities,  ('hymiftry,  indeed,  makes 
us  acquainted  with  the  component  parts  of  thofe  waters, 
and  tells  us  they  contain  a good  deal  of  calcareous  fairs, 
but  little,  if -any,  neutral  alkaline  halts  ; and  that  they 
are  impregnated  with  about  a fixtieth  part  in  bulk  of 
fixed  air,  which  hojds  imfolution  fo  very  fir, all  a quan- 
tity oi  irom  as  to  be  feared y appreciable,  th  ugh  if  gives 
a flight  chalybeate  tafte  to  the  water  when  hot  from 
the  Ipring.  But  what  nference  could  we  deduce  from 
thefe  and  the  like  amufing  details,  in  the  treatment  of 
any  partied ar  difeafe  ? It  is  then  to  the  enlightened 
practitioner,  as  1 faid  before,  that  we  mult  look  for 
tifeful  information ; and,  in  this  view  of  the  lubjeff, 
we  cannot  w ifh  for  rporc  rcfpectable  authority  than  that 


of  Dr.  FalgonEr. 

According  to  this  writer,  the  Bath  water,  when  drank 
frefh  from  the  fpriug,  has  in  moft  perfons  the  effeft  of 
railing  and  rather  accelerating  the  pulfe,  increafing  the 
Ireat,  and  exciting  the  fecretions.  rihe  action  on  the 
nervous  fvftem  is  felt  at  the  fame  time,  fo  that  the  fti- 
mulating  properties  of  the  water  muff  be  very  di  Hu  five  ; 
and,  what  is  farther  remarkable,  though  thefe  tymp- 
toms  come  on  fudtjenly,  yet  they  often  continue  much 
longer  than  we  can  fuppofe  them  to  be  excited  by  the 
affnal  prefence  of  the  water  in  the  body,  _ 

• The  Bath  waters  not  only  promote  urine  and  pgdpi- 
rrui.m,  but  alio  increafe  the  lahv.rry  dilehaf ge ; and 

quench  th>rlL  better  that;  any  other  fluid,  in  cafes  wheie 
* ' there 
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there  is  no  tendency  to  fever.  If  any  diipofitien  of  this 
kind  fhou'd  appear,  a hot  ffnnulant  would  be  evidently 
improper. 

It’ has  been  generally  imagined,  that  thofe  waters 
were  fo  me  what  aftringent,  011  account  of  the  cdftrvenefs 
which  frequently  accompanies  the  u!e  of  them.  But 
this  effedl  is  more  reafonably  alcribed  to  their  heating 
qualities,  and  to  their  power  of  exciting  the  other  fe- 
cretion.  -As  a proof  of  this,  when  perlpiration  is 
checked  in  cold  weather,  they  fometimes  prove  llight.ly 
purgative.- 

The  relief  which  the  Bath  waters  afford  in  the  cholic, 
in  convulfive  retchings  which  often  attend  the  gout  in 
the  ffomach,  and  in  many  other  fim-ilar  affections,  is  a 
fufficient  evidence  of  their  anti-fpafmodic  powers. 

This  account  of  the  primary  and  immediate  effects  of 
the  water  ufed  internally  will  enable  any  patient  to  judge 
f/om  his  own  feeling,  whether  it  agrees  with  his  cSnlti- 
tution  or  not.  If  it  excites,,  on  being  Hrft  taken,  a 
pleafingglow  in  the  ffomach,  followed  by  an  in  create  bf 
fpirits,  and  of  appetite,  particularly  for  breakfaft,  and, 
above  all,  a rapid  determination  to  the  kidneys,  there  is 
the  greateft  probability  of  its  proving  fervicenble,  But 
if  it  occaffons  head-ach,  third,  and  drynefs  of  the 
tongue  ; — if  it  fits  heavy  on  the  ffomach,  or  produces 
ficknefs,  ai  d does  not  pafs  off  by  urine  or  perfpi ra- 
tion ; — it  may  be  fairly  concluded,  that  its  continuance 
would  do  injury,  unlefs  thsfe  fymptorns  can  be  re- 
moved. 

If  we  come  next  to  confide r the  external  application 
of  thofe  waters,  we  (ball  find,  in  the  firff  place,  that 
they  unite  all  the  medicinal  advantages  of  warm  baths, 
from  about  a hundred  and  fix  degrees  of  heat  to  anv  in- 
ferior degree  that  may  be  defiled.  The  extent  alio  of 
the  baths,  which  affords  room  to  move  about  in  them 
freely,  and  the  permanence  and  uniformity  of  their 
warmth,  are  no  unimportant  recommendations.  But 
Dr.  Falconer  is  opinion,  that  the  Bath  waters  pof- 
lefs  fome  farther  powers  or  fpecihc  qualities  fuperror  to 
thofe  of  common  water  of  the  fame  temperature.  He 
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thinks  that  their  adtion  on  the  nervous  fyftem  is  more 
{Emulating  than  a common  warm  bath  - that  they  raife 

the  pulfe  and  heat  of  the  body  to  a higher  degree,  yet 
are  much  Ieis  apt  to  produce  a violent  perfpiration ; — 
that  they  remarkably  increafe  the  urinary  difcharge  ; — 
and  that,  fo  far  from  caufing  any  relaxation  or  wreak- 
nefs,  the  bathers  are  obferved  to  be  in  general  more 
alert  and  vigorous,  and  to  have  a better  appetite  on  the 
days  of  bathing  than  in  the  interval.  As  far  as  my  own 
opportunities  of  obiervation  extended  during  a few  fhort 
vifits  at  Bath,  they  are  in  perfect  concurrence  with  the 
Doctor’s  opinion. 

The  difeafes,  in  which  this  eminent  pra&itioner  very 
accurately  defcribes  the  good  effects  of  the  Bath  waters, 
are  the  green  ficknefs,  particularly  before  anyconfider- 
able  affe&ion  of  the  itomach  takes  place,  or  any  feverifli 
fymptoms  appear  ; vifceral  obflr unions,  when  the  con- 
fequences  of  intermittent  fever,  or  of  long  refidence  in 
hot  climates,  if  the  diforder  in  thefe  cafes  has  not  ad- 
vanced too  far  ; the  palfy,  from  a great  variety  of 
caufes  ; the  gout,  in  that  ftage  of  the  complaint,  when 
the  inflammatory  fymptoms,  if  any  have  preceded,  have 
in  a good  meafure  abated,  and  a degree  of  weaknels 
and  want  of  tone  in  the  fyflem  begins  to  take  place ; 
the  chronic  rheumatifm,  and  the  acute  alfo,  provided 
the  feverifh  difpofition  be  previoufiy  allayed  by  proper 
evacuations ; white  fwellings  on  the  knee ; hip  cafes  ; 
weaknefs  of  the  organs  of  digeftion  ; the  cholic,  accom- 
panied  with  hyfteric  fymptoms,  or  produced  by  the  poi- 
fon  of  lead  ; the  jaundice,  when  arifing  from  Ample 
obflruftion  of  the  biliary  du£ts  ; hypochondriac  and 
hylferical  complaints ; St.  Vitus’s  Dance ; fpafmdoic 
affe&ions  of  the  womb  and  painful  menft ruation  ; and, 
laltly,  in  many  cutaneous,  but  more  efpecially  leprous 
eruptions. 

I have  confined  myfelf  here  to  a bare  outline,  which 
may  be  fufficient  for  the  general’ dire&ion  of  valetudi- 
narians, who  mull  avail  themfelves  of  more  particular 
advice  at  the  fountain  head.  Almoft  every  cafe  will  re- 
quire a peculiar  mode  of  treatrnent ; and  great  caution 
1 will 
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trill  be  found  neeeflary  to  prevent  fatal  miftakes.  I can- 
not too  often  repeat,  that  the  more  powerful  any  re- 
medy is,  the  more  liable  it  is  to  abufe  ; and  though  the 
efficacy  of  the  Bath  waters  has  been  fully  eftablifhed  in 
a variety  of  the  moft  flubborn  and  affliding  diforders, 
yet  their  mifapplication  has  alfo  been  often  attended 
with  veryferious  confequenc'es.  ' 

Even  when  the  ufe  of  the  Bath  waters  may  be  deem- 
ed fafe  or  proper,  confideration  muff  be  had,  as  Dr. 
Falconer  juftly  obferves,  to  the  quantity  taken  in, 
when  they  are  drank ; and  to  the  time  of  (fay  in  the 
bath,  heat  of  the  water,  &c.  when  they  are  externally 
ufed. 

The  fafeft  method  is  to  begin  with  drinking  a glafs, 
containing  about  a quarter  of  a pint,  before  breakfaft  ; 
and  to  judge  from  its  effeds  how  often  it  may  be  re- 
peated, or  the  quantity  enlarged.  If  it  feels  eafy,  warm, 
and  cordial,  to. the  ftomach  and  fpirits,  and  excites  no 
pain  or  fenfe  of  fulnefs  in  the  head  or  eyes,  a fecond 
glafs  of  the  fame  fize  may  be  taken  the  fame  day  at 
noon,  and  this  quantity  gradually  increafed  to  a pint  in 
the  day,  taken  at  two  or  three  times,  as  convenience 
may  fuit.  This  is  deemed  a proper  medium  for  the  ge- 
nerality of  people,  though  in  fome  cafes,  where  the  ha- 
bit is  not  very  irritable,  the  daily  allowance  may  be 
augmented  to  a pint  and  a half,  with  fafety  and  benefit. 
The  Crofs  Bath  water,  the  temperature  of  which,  when 
frefh  from  the  fpring,  is  1 1 20,  is  ufoally  recommended 
at  the  commencement  of  a courfe,  efpecially  when  there 
is  any  affedion  of  the  head,  or  when  any  tendency  to 
plethora  appears  in  the  fyftem.  After  fome  time,  the 
more  powerful  water  of  the  King’s,  or  the  Hot  Bath, 
which  is  four  degrees  higher  in  temperature,  may  be 
ufed  ; and  this  change  will  prevent,  in  iome  meafure, 
the  difgufl  which  is  apt  to  come  on  after  a long  trial  of 
the  Bath  waters. 

No  lefs  regard  fhould  be  paid  to  the  proper  ufe  of 
the  bath.  A fhort  flay  of  five  or  fix  minutes  is  mofl 
advifeable  at  firff  ; and  if  this  trial  produces  no  fymp- 
toms  tha^  are  difagreeable,  but,  on  the  contrary,  feems 

to 
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to  improve  the  health,  fpirits,  and  Rrength,  a longer 
Ray  may  be  gradually  indulged,  till  it  comes  to  half  an 
hour, . but  never  to  caufe  laffitude,  faintnefs,  or  difgud. 
I he  choice  dt  the  barns  is  often  a matter  of  importance, 
thcic  is  a (till  greater  variation  in  the  temperature  of 
tin.  waters  when,  in  the  baths  than  at  the  pumps,  the 
wateis  in  the  King  s,  or  the  Hot  Bath,  being  from  eight 
to  twelve  degrees  warmer  thanthofe  in  the  Crofs  Bath. 
1 here  are  a)*o  private  baths  of  any  temperature  to  fuifc 
the  peculiarities  of  every  patient’s  habit  or  -complaint. 
The  Left  time  in  general  for  bathing  is  the  morning  ; 
and  it  may  oe.  repeated  twice,  or  at  moff  thrice  a week. 
As  the  public  baths  are  emptied  loon  after  nine  o’clock, 
a much  earlier  hour  is  ufually  chofen  for  bathing  ; but 
tne  private  baths  may  be  prepared  at  any  hour  of  the 
day.  Whe;re  a greater  liimulus  than  mere  immerfion 
is  thought  neceiiarv,  or  where  a partial  application  of 
the  water  is  deemed  preferable  to  a general  one,  the 
part  may  be  pumped  upon,  fo  as  to  increafo  the  forcible 
aclien  of  the  water  on  that  part,  and.  yet  prove  lefts 
heating  to  the  fyflem  at  large. 

There  are  no  fprings  in  our  ifland  befides  thofe  at 
Bath,  which  can  be  ftncily  called  hot,  though  a few 
others  have  got  the  name,  and  are  referred  to  this  clafs 
of  thermal  waters,  from  being,  invariably  in  every  fea- 
fon,  and  independently  of  the  Rate  of  the  atmofphere, 
warmer  thati  the  general  average  of  the  heat  of  com- 
mon fprings.  The  temperature  of  Buxton  waters  is 
only  82’,  yet  approaches  neareR  to  that  of  the  hot 
fprings  at  Bath,  which,  in  their  cooled  Rate,  are 
never  lower  than  90°.  I11  other  lenfible  properties  the 

Buxton  water  differs  very  little  from  common  pump 
water.  ...  'v. 

The  medicinal  effects  of  the  Buxton  waters,  however, 
are  far  from  being  inconfiderable.  Taken  internally  in 
fmall  clofes  at  different  intervals,  amounting  to  near  a 
pint  before  breakfaiL  and  the  like  quantity  before  din- 
ner, they  afford  very  great  relief  in  heart-burn,  flatu- 
lency, ficknefs-  at  the  Romach,  and  other  diflreffing 
fymptoms  of  defective  digeflion  and  derangement  of  the 
1 , alimentary 
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alimentary  organs,  the  fure  attendants  of  indolence  amt 
luxury.  In  luch  cafes,  the  body  mud  be  kept  regu- 
larly open  by  means  of  medicine  during  the  tile  of  the 
waters,  if  thefe  do  not,  as  they  fometime^  will,  produce 
a laxative  effect,  which  is  always  falutahy.  They  are 
no  lefs  ferviceable  in  alleviating  painful -affeClions  of  the 
kidneys  and  bladder  ; and  here  aIfo>  the  external  ufe 
of  the  waters  is  often  found  to  promote  their  internal 
operation. 

But  the  employment  of  the  Buxton  waters  as  a bath 
is  not  confined  to  the  relief  of  gravellv  complaints.  Thev 
contribute  far  more  effectually  to  reftore  the  healthy 
aCtion  of  particular  limbs,  that  may  have  loft  their 
moving  powers  in  confequence  of  long  or  violent  in- 
flammation, occafioned  either  by  external  injury,  or 
preceding  acute  rheumatifm.  Put  if  the  rigidity,  weak* 
nefs,  or  impaired  functions  of  the  parts  affected  be  the 
confequence  of  a paralytic  ftroke  or  of  gouty  inflamma- 
tion, more  benefit  will  beexpericnced  from  the  warmer 
temperat  ure  of  the  Bath  waters. 

In  general,  the  Buxton  bath  is  well  Anted  to  fuch  a 
languid,  enfeebled,  or  very  irritable  dare  of  the  habit, 
as  cannot  bear  absolutely  cold  water,  but  may  be  excited 
to  eafy  and  falutary  re-aCtion,  by  a milder  famulus. 
The  flight  fiiock,  which  people  feel’  st  the  inflant  of 
immerfion  in  the  Buxton  waters,  is  almoft  immediately 
followed  by  a pleafant  glow  all  over  the  body  ; and  this 
is  precifely  the  effeCt  aimed  at.  But  I have  exprefied 
myfelf  fo  fully  on  the  nature  of  the  particular  infirmities 
to  which  the  lukewarm  bath  is  adapted,  as  to  render  any 
farther  observations  on  this  head  -unneceflarv. 

The  tepid  firings  at  Matlock  approach  dill  nearer  ro 
cold  wami  than  thole  at  Buxton,  being  Axteen  degrees- 
lower  in  point  of  temperature.  The  fiiock,  which  the  - 
give  on  immerfion,  is  confequently  drongei*,  and  required 
gi eater  powers  of  re-aclion  in  the  habit  ; but  they  form 
a good  intermediate  bath  between  Buxton  and  the  fea. 
They  are  therefore  very  properly  employed  in  preparing 
invalids  foi  the  latter,  when  this  is  neceffary  to  com- 
plete a cure,  as  ip  often  the  cafe. in  the  chronic  rheum  a* 

tifm, 
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tifrn.  They  are  ufed  internally  as  a pure  diluting  drink, 
but  are  not  known  to  poffefs  any  other  remarkable  me- 
dicinal properties. 

The  Iio  well,  as  it  is  improperly  called,  near  Briftol, 
is  not,  indeed,  fo  cold  as  the  fprings  at  Matlock,  but 
does  not  rife  to  the  temperature  of  thofe  at  buxton, 
being  only  74°,  or  twenty  two  degrees  below  the  ordi- 
nary warmth  of  the  blood  in  a date  of  health.  The 
Hotwell  water  is  not  made  ufe  of  to  bathe  in ; but, 
taken  internally,  it  has  acquired  very  high  reputation 
for  curing  the  incipient  fymptoms  of  confumption, 
and  affording  the  confiderable  relief  in  the  more  ad- 
vanced flages  of  this  difeafe.  As  the  effects  it  produces 
are  very  gradual,  its  agreeablenefs  to  the  palate  is  a 
fortunate  circumftance  for  a clafs  of  patients  who  can 
only  hope  by  long  and.  heady  perfeverance  to  check  the 
progrefs  of  one  of  the  mod  infidious  deftroyers  of  the 
human  ipecies.  There  is  no  doubt  but  .they  are  alfo 
indebted  for  a part  of  the  relief  they  experience  to  the 
mild,  fheltered,  yet  diffidently  ventilated  fituation  of 
the  Hotwells,  and  to  thejudicious  plan  of  diet,  exercife, 
and  amufement  purfu'ed  there. 

The  other  complaints,  in  which  the  purity  and  tem- 
perature of  the  Hotwell  water  render  it  very  grateful 
and  of  no  fmall  efficacy,  are  relaxations  of  the  ftomach 
and  bowels,  brought  on  by  long  refidence  in  hot  cli- 
mates ; bilious  diarrhoea  ; flight  dyfentery  ; and  a dif- 
order  (till  more  di&cult  of  cure  than  any  of  thefe,  I 
mean  the  diabetes.  I do  not  know  any  natural  remedy 
better  adapted  to  relieve  its  various  fymptoms ; fuch  as 
the  conftant  third,  the  impeded  perfpiration  the  dry- 
nefs  and  frequent  defquamation  of  the  (kin,  the  feveriih 
quicknefs  of  the  pulfe, , and  the  preternatural  difcharge 
of  urine.  A regular  courfe  of  the  Hotwell  water  has 
been  found  to  moderate  this  almoft  unquenchable  third:  j 
to  keep  the  {kin  moift  and  perfpirable  ; to  allay  the 
fever  ; and  to  render  the  urinary  organs  fitter  to  receive 
benefit  from  the  medicines  ufualiy  prefcribed  to  remove 
their  debility  and  that  of  the  fyftem  in  general.  It  may 

be  far tiier  necefiary  to  obferve,  that,  as  this  water  con- 
tains 
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tains  but  a very  fmall  quantity  of  purgative  falts,  which 
are  alfo  counteracted  by  a larger  folution  of  calcareous 
falts,  it  muft  have  a ftronger  determination  to  the  kid- 
neys than  to  the  bowels,  fo  that  the  ufe  of  a gentle  ape- 
rient medicine  becomes  in  feveral  cafes  advifeable. 

Particular  habits  and  complaints  require  variations  in 
the  quantity  to  be  taken  of  this,  as  well  as  of  any  other 
mineral  water.  The  full  dole  is  a half  pint,  to  be  drank 
early  in  the  morning  and  repeated  before  breakfaft,  at 
the  interval  of  at  lead  half  an  hour  fpent  in  gentle  exer- 
cife.  Two  more  dofes  of  the  like  quantity,  and  with 
the  like  interpofition  of  active  amufement,  are  to  be 
taken  between  breakfaft  and  dinner,  at  the  longeft  dif- 
tance  from  each  of  thofe  meals.  As  this  water  is  alfo 
iifed  at  table  and  for  domeftic  purpofes,  every  invalid 
unavoidably  takes  more  than  the  above  quantity  every 
flay  ; but  in  confequence  of  its  altered  temperature,  and 
of  the  lofs  of  the  fixed  air  it  contained,  it  cannot  be  in 
fo  high  a ftate  of  medicinal  perfection  as  when  drank 
frefh  from  the  fpring.  The  fame  remark  muft  of  courfe 
apply  to  the  immenfe  quantities  that  are  bottled  for  ex- 
portation, though  the  almoft  proverbial  purity  and  foftr 
nefs  of  the  water,  as  well  as  its  excellent  property  of 
keeping  untainted  for  a great  length  of  time  in  hot 
climates,  muft  render  it  a very  valuable  water  for  long 
voyages. 

I lha.ll  fubjoin  tq  thefe  obfervations  on  the  medicinal 
virtues  of  our  own  thermal  waters,  a Ihort  account  of 
the  moft  celebrated  hot  fprings  on  the  continent. 

I here  is  none  of  the  foreign  watering  places  more 
reforted  to  than  the  German  Spa,  of  which  I already 
took  notice  among  the  cold  chalybeates,  and  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  about  twenty-four  miles  diftant  from  the 
former,  and  equally  famous  for  waters  of  a very  dif- 
ferent quality  and  temperature.  Their  celebrity  is 
traced  back  even  to  the  days  of  Charlemagne,  who 
redded  for  a long  time  at  Aix,  and  took  fo  much  de- 
light in  the  ufe  of  the  waters,  as  frequently  to  hold  his? 
levee  in  the  bath,  with  all  his  attendants. 

ft  he  exaft  degree  of  the  heat  of  thefe  waters  is  given  v 

U u differently 
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differently  by  different  obfervers  ; but,  taking  the  ave- 
rage of  their  accounts,  it  may  be  reckoned  in  the  well 
of  the  hotted:  bath  at  140°,  and  at  the  fountain  where 
it  is  drank,  about  1 20°.  It  requires  to  Hand  feveral  hours 
in  the  large  baths,  before  it  is  fufficiently  cooled  for 
tepid  bathing,  without  the  addition  of  cold  water.  It 
contains  an  uncommon  quandty  of  fulphur,  and  emits 
a fmell  like  that  of  Harrowgate  water,  but  far  more  pe- 
netrating. From  its  heat,  and  its  ftronger  impregna- 
tion of  the  fulphureous  principle,  it  is  alfo  more  power- 
ful in  all  the  difeafes  of  the  fkin,  for  which  Harrowgate 
is  reforted  to.  The  baths  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  are  looked 
upon  as  a certain  cure  for  almoft  every  cutaneus  erup- 
tion ; but  the  water  fhould  be  ufed  internally  at  the 
fame  time,  to  carry  off  impurities,  and  keep  up  the  full 
perfpiration  promoted  by  the  bathing.  Thefe  baths  are 
equally  ferviceable  in  fliffnefs  of  the  joints  and  ligaments, 
which  is  left  by  the  inflammation  of  gout  and  rheuma- 
tifm,  and  in  the  debility  of  palfy,  where  the  highefl 
degree  of  heat  which  the  fkin  can  bear  is  required.  In 
obftinate  cafes,  the  vapour  bath,  formed  by  the  fleam 
of  thofe  very  hot  waters,  is  recommended  by  the  Ger- 
man phyficians. 

Number flfs  inftances  ferve  to  eftablifh  the  efficacy  of 
the  waters  of  Aix  as  an  internal  medicine  in  painful  af- 
fections of  the  kidneys  and  bladder,  as  well  as  in  difor- 
ders  of  the  ftomach  and  biliary  organs  occafioned  by 
luxurious  indulgence  and  intemperance.  The  common 
dofe  is  half  a pint,  to  be  repeated  more  or  lefs  often, 
according  to  its  fenfible  effeCts,  and  to  the  intention  with 
with  which  it  is  prefcribed,  either  as  a purgative,  or  a 
diuretic.  It  is  a ftrikmg  proof  of  the  power  of  habit, 
that  the  palate  and  ftomach  are  foon  reconciled  to  the 
ufe  of  fuch  waters,  though  at  firft  extremely  difgufting 
and  naufeous. 

The  hot  fulphureous  fprings  at  Bareges,  two  little 
hamlets  on  the  French  fide  ef  the  Pyrenean  mountains, 
are,  indeed,  inferior  in  the  degrees  of  heat  and  ftrength 
of  impregnation  to,  the  waters  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  yet 

are  found  .very  beneficial  in  the  likjjj  c-oinplaints.  A heir 

highly 
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highly  detergent  powers,  owing  perhaps  to  a fmall  por- 
tion of  oily  or  bituminous  matter,  added  to  the  other 
medicinal  properties  which  they  pofiefs  in  common  with 
thofe  of  Aix,  render  them  peculiarly  efficacious  in  deep- 
feated  ulcers,  and  thofe  morbid  affedions  of  the  womb, 
which  French  ladies  call,  though  not  with  medical  cor- 
rednefs,  Depots  de  lait.  In  fuch  cafes,  the  waters  are 
injeded.  They  are  alfo  very  frequently  ufed  in  the 
form  of  douche , or  by  way  of  pumping  on  the  part  af- 
fected, as  well  as  for  general  bathing. 

In  the  interior  parts  of  France,  particularly  in  the 
central  provinces  of  Auvergne  and  the  Bourbonnois, 
now  included  in  the  Department  of  the  Loire,  there  are 
feveral  hot  fprings,  but  of  the  faline  chalybeate  clafs,  the 
efficacy  of  which,  as  an  internal  medicine,  is  greatly 
increased  by  their  higher  degree  of  temperature,  in  the 
diforders  for  which  Cheltenham  is  reforted  to  in  our 
own  country.  Thofe  French  fprings  derive  another 
very  important  advantage  from  their  heat,  that  of  beipg 
ufed  as  a bath  in  all  cafes  which  may  require  that  falutary 
flimulus  on  the  furface.  In  many  of  thefe,  the  internal 
and  external  ufe  of  the  waters  co-operate  with  wonder- 
ful effed  ; and  particularly  in  the  fexual  complaints  of 
women,  arifmg  from  any  defect  or  irregularity  in  the 
functions  of  the  uterine  organa.  Catherine  de  Me- 
dicis,  the  mother  of  feveral  French  princes,  is  faid  to 
have  been  much  indebted  for  her  fertility  to  the  waters 
of  Bourbon  Lancy,  not  far  from  the  town  of  Moulins, 
a place  configned  to  immortal  fame  by  Sterne’s  affect- 
ing ftory  of  Maria. 

There  is  a village  on  the  confines  of  Bohemia,  where 
the  waters  may  be  faid,  in  the  ftrideft  fenfe  of  the  word, 
to  boil  up  with  vehemence  from  the  fpring,  and  are 
often  ufed  for  Raiding  hogs  and  fowls,  to  loofen  the  hair 
and  feathers,  the  heat  being  quite  fufficient  for  thefe 
purpofes.  The  temperature  of  the  Prude 4 or  furious 
fountain,  as  it  firft  iffues  forth,  is  as  high  at  165°,  and 
keeps  invariably  to  the  fame  point.  Of  courfe  it  requires 
to  be  very  much  cooled  before  it  can  be  ufed  as  a bath, 
or  even  drank.  Thofe  waters  are  faid  to  have  been  re- 

U u 2 fortecl 
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forted  to,  and  firfl  brought  into  confiderable  notice,  by 
the  emperor  Charles  IV.  in  1370  ; to  which  cifcum- 
flancethe  village  owes  its  name  of  CarIJbad,  or  Charles's 
bath.  The  natural  hiftory  of  its  waters  would  afford  a 
great  variety  of  curious  and  interefting  particulars  ; but 
the  limits  of  my  prefent  plan  confine  me  to  a fhort  me- 
dical notice  of  their  extraordinary  virtues  in  all  the  dif- 
eafes  for  the  cure  of  which  faline  chalybeate s are  inter- 
nally or  externally  employed. 


CHAP.  LVI. 

OBSERVATIONS  CONCERNING  THE  DIET 
OF  THE  COMMON  PEOPLE. 

JpXPERIENCE  proves  that  not  a few  of  the  difeafes 
incident  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  country,  are  owing 
to  their  mode  of  living.  The  vegetable  productions 
they  confume,  fall  confiderably  fhort  of  the  proportion 
which  they  ought  to  bear  to  the  animal  part  of  their  food. 
The  conflant  ufe  of  bread  and  animal  fubftances  excites 
an  unnatural  third,  and  leads  to  the  immoderate  ufe  of 
beer  and  other  flimulating  liquors,  which  generate  dif- 
eafe  and  reduce  the  lower  orders  of  the  people  to  a date 
of  indigence.  To  teach  the  poor  man  how  to  live 
cheaper  and  better,  is  the  defign  of  the  following  pages. 

Though  the  common  people  of  this  country  live  at  a 
greater  expence  than  any  where  elfe,  it  does  not  follow 
that  they  live  better.  They  are  ftrong  indeed,  but  by- 
no  means  healthy  ; and  it  is  found  that,  from  an  attach- 
ment to  a particular  mode  of  living,  they  are  more  liable 
to  difeafe  and  death  in  foreign  climes,  than  the  inhabi- 
tants of  any  other  country. 

It  is  certainly  proper  that  the  poor  man  fhould  be  in- 
flruCled  in  every  thing  that  can  make  his  little  earnings 
go  as  far  as  pofhble,  or  which  can  add  to  the  comfort  of 
iumfelf  and  family.  Nor  can  economy  in  living  be 
deemed  a trivial  virtue,  in  a country  where  the  riches 
depend  on  the  chcapnefs  of  labour. 


It 
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ft  is  alleged  that  the  EngliPn  are  fo  much  attached  to 
their  own  modes  of  living,  that  no  argument  will  induce 
them  to  make  the  fmalleft  change.  Habits  are  indeed 
obftinate  things,  efpecially  thofe  which  relate  to  diet  ; 
but  there  are  proofs  that  the  Engliffi  are  not  inflexible 
even  in  this  matter.  The  mode  of  living  among  the 
lower  orders  has  been  greatly  changed  in  my  time,  and 
1 am  forry  to  fay,  not  for  the  better. 

The  people  of  England  have  too  much  good  fenfe 
not  to  liften  to  reafon,  provided  due  care  were  taken 
to  inftrudl  them.  But  here  the  people  may  be  truly  faid 
“ to  perifh  for  want  of  knowledge.”  No  means  have 
been  ufed  to  give  them  proper  inftruftion.  Hurtful 
cufloms  have  been  fullered  to  prevail,  till  they  have 
ftruck  fuch  deep  roots  that  it  will  not  be  an  eafy  matter 
to  eradicate  them.  The  difficulty,  however,  is  not  un- 
furmountable.  A few  experiments  of  reform  would 
have  the  effect  to  render  it  as  agreeable  as  it  is  fa- 
iutary. 

Adults  have  many  old  prejudices  to  overcome,  but 
the  cafe  is  different  in  regard  to  children.  They  may 
be  taught  to  ufe  any  kind  of  food,  and  what  they  ufe 
when  young,  they  will  love  when  old.  If  I can  in- 
troduce a different  method  of  feeding  children,  my 
purpofe  will  be  anfwered.  This  alone  will,  in  time, 
effedt  a total  change  in  the  general  mode  of  living. 

The  late  diftrefs  of  the  poor  has  called  forth  many 
publications  intended  for  their  relief.  Mofl  of  them, 
however,  were  adapted  only  for  the  particular  occafion. 
and  not  calculated  to  prevent  the  return  of  like  evils. 
The  following  obfervations,  it  is  hoped,  will  have  a 
more  permanent  effect.  They  are  intended  to  recom- 
mend a plan  of  living,  which  will  render  the  people  lefs 
dependent  on  bread  and  animal  food  for  their  fubfift- 
enc«,  and  confequently  not  fo  liable  to  fuffer  from  a 
fcarcity  or  dearth  of  either  of  thefe  articles  in  future. 

Particular  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  fubflitutes 
for  bread,  as  the  fcarcity  of  this  article  proves  peculiarly 
diffreffmg  to  the  poor.  It  will  appear  from  the  follow- 
ing pages,  that  bread  is  by  no  means  fo  much  a ne- 
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ceffary  of  life  as  is  generally  imagined  and  that  its 
place  may,  in  many  indances,  be  fupplied  by  a variety 
of  other  farinaceous  fubftances. 

GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  ALIMENT. 

No  creature  eats  fuch  a variety  of  food  as  man.  In- 
tended for  an  inhabitant  of  every  climate,  he  devours 
the  productions  of  them  all ; and  if  they  do  not  fuit 
his  palate,  or  agree  with  his  ftomach,  he  calls  in  the 
aid  of  cookery,  an  art  peculiar  to  himfelf ; by  which 
many  things  that,  in  a crude  hate,  would  prove  hurt- 
ful, or  even  poifonous,  are  rendered  wholefome  and 
falutary. 

The  obvious  divifion  of  food  is  into  animal  and 
vegetable.  To  fay  that  man  was  intended  by  nature 
for  tiling  either  the  one  or  the  other  alone,  would  be 
abfurd;  His'  dru&ure  and  appetite  prove  that  he  was 
formed  for  both.  Judgment,  however,  is  requifite, 
in  adjulling  the  due  proportions  of  each,  fo  as  to  avoid 
the  inconveniences  arifmg  from  an  extreme  on  either 
hand. 

Though  animal  food  is  more  nouri thing  than  vege- 
table, it  is  not  fafe  to  live  on  that  alone.  Experience 
has  Ihewn  that  a diet,  confiding  folely  of  animal  food, 
excites  third  and  naufea,  occafions  putrefcence  in  the 
domach  and  bowels,  and  finally  brings  on  violent 
griping  pains,  with  cholera  and  dyfentery. 

Animal  food  is  lefs  adapted  to  the  fedentary  than  the 
laborious,  and  lead  of  all  to  the  dubious,  whofe  diet 
ought  to  confid  chiefiy  of  vegetables.  Indulging  in 
animal  food  renders  men  dull,  and  unfit  for  the  purluits 
of  fcience,  efpecially  when  it  is  accompanied  with  the 
free  ufe  ol  drorig  liquors. 

The  plethoric,  or  perfons  of  a full  habit,  diould  eat 
fparingly  of  animal  food.  It  yields  far  more  blood 
than  vegetables  taken  in  the  fame  quantity,  and  of  coin  fe 
may  induce  inflammatory  diforders.  it  aids  as  a du 
mulus  to  the  whole  fyftem,  by  which  means  the  cu» 
dilation  of  the  blood  is  greatly  accelerated, 
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I am  inclined  to  think  that  confumptions,  fo  com- 
mon in  England,  are  in  part  owing  to  the  great  ufe  of 
animal  food.  Though  the  Pbthifis  Pulmonalis  is  not, 
properly  fpeaking,  an  inflammatory  difeafe,  yet  it  ge- 
nerally begins  with  fymptoms  of  inflammation,  and 
is  often  accompanied  with  them  through  its  whole 

progrefs.  # 

But  the  difeafe  molt  common  to  this  country  is  the 
fcurvy.  One  finds  a dafh  of  it  in  almoft  every  family, 
and  in  fome  the  taint  is  very  deep.  A difeafe  fo  general 
muft  have  a general  caufe,  and  there  is  none  fo  obvious 
as  the  great  quantity  of  failed  animal  food  devoured  by 
the  natives.  As  a proof  that  fcurvy  arifes  from  this 
caufe,  we  are  in  poffeffion  of  no  remedy  for  that  difeafe 
equal  to  the  free  ufe  of  vegetables. 

By  the  uninterrupted  ufe  of  animal  food,  a putrid 
diathefis  is  induced  in  the  fyflem,  which  predifpofes  to 
a variety  of  diforders.  I am  fully  convinced,  that  many 
of  thofe  obflinate  complaints  for  which  we  are  at  a lofs 
to  account,  and  find  it  flill  more  difficult  to  cure,  are 
the  effefts  of  a fcorbutic  taint  lurking  in  the  habit. 

Improper  diet  affefts  the  mind  as  well  as  the  body. 
The  choleric  difpofition  of  the  Englifh  is  almofl 
proverbial.  Were  I to  affign  a caufe,  it  would  be, 
their  living  fo  much  on  animal  food.  There  is  no 
doubt  but  this  induces  a ferocity  of  temper  unknown 
to  men  whofe  food  is  chiefly  taken  from  the  vegetable 
kingdom. 

Though  thefe  and  fimilar  confequences  may  arife 
from  the  excefs  of  animal  diet,  we  are  far  from  dif- 
couraging  its  ufe  in  moderation.  In  all  cold  countries 
it  is  certainly  neceffary ; but  the  major  part  of  the 
aliment  ought  neverthelefs  to  confifl  of  vegetable  fub- 
flances.  There  is  a continual  tendency  in  animal 
food,  as  well  as  in  the  human  body  itfelf,  to  putre- 
faction, which  can  only  be  counteracted  by  the  free 
ufe  of  vegetables.  - 

With  regard  to  the  proportion  of  vegetable  food  to 
that  of  animal,  great  nicety  is  by  no  means  required. 
It  mult  vary  according  to  circumltances,  as  the  heat  of 
• v U u 4 . L , ' the 
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the  weather,  the  warmth  of  the  climate,  and  the  like. 
The  vegetable  part,  however,  where  nothing  forbids* 
ought  certainly  to  preponderate,  and  I think  in  the 
proportion  at  leafh  of  two  to  one. 

The  exceffive  confumptioh  of  animal  , food  is  one 
great  caufe  of  the  fcarcity  of  grain.  The  food  that  a 
bullock  affords  bears  but  a fmall  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  vegetable  matter  he  confumes. 

I am  no  enemy  to  good  fruit,  as  an  article  of  diet* 
but  the  greater  part  of  what  is  ufed  in  this  country,  by 
the  lower  orders  of  the  people,  is  mere  trafln  Fruit 
fhould  be  eaten  in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  when  the 
ftomach  is  not  loaded  with  food,  and  it  never  ought  to 
be  eaten  raw  till  it  is  thoroughly  ripe. 

OF  BREAD. 

Bread,  or  fomething  refembling  it,  makes  a part  of 
the  diet  of  all  nations.  Hence  it  is  emphatically  deno- 
minated ihe  Jlaff  of  life.  It  may,  however,  be  ufed  too 
freely.  The  late  Dr.  Fothergill  was  of  opinion,  and  I 
perfectly  agree  with  him,  that  moft  people  eat  more 
bread  than  is  conducive  to  their  health.  I do  not  mean 
to  infmuate  that  bread  is  unwholefome,  but  that  the 
befl:  things  may  prove  hurtful  when  taken  to  excc-fs. 
A furfeit  of  bread  is  more  dangerous  than  of  any  other 
food.  Omnis  repletio  mala , repletio  panis  pcffnrta.  The 
French  confume  vaft  quantities  of  bread ; but  its  bad 
effects  are  prevented  by  their  copious  ufe  of  foups  and 
fruits,  which  have  little  or  no  fhare  in  the  diet  of  the' 
common  people  of  England. 

One  important  ufe  of  bread  is  to  form  a inafs  fit  for 
jfflling  up  the  alimentary  canal,  and  carrying  the  nu- 
tricious  juices  along  that  paflage  in  fuch  a fiate,  as  to 
render  them  fit  to  be  afted  upon  by  the  la&eal  ab- 
for bents,  which  take  up  the  nourifliment  and  convey  it 
to  the  blood.  In  this  light,  bread  may  be  confidered 
as  a foil  from  whence  the  nourifhment  is  drawn.  I do 
not  fay  that  bread  contains  no  nourifhment,  but  that 
its  ufe,  as  an  article  of  diet,  does  not  folely  depend,  on 
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the  quantity  of  nutriment  it  contains,  but  in  fome  mea- 
lure  on  its  fitnefs  as  a vehicle  for  conveying  the  nutri- 
cious  particles  through  the  inteftinal  tubes.  Hence  it 
follows,  that  the  finelt  bread  is  not  always  the  belt 
adapted  for  anfwering  the  purpofes  of  nutrition. 

The  richelt  food  will  not  nourifh  an  animal,  unlefs 
the  alimentary  canal  is  fufficiently  diftended.  A dog 
has  been  fed  on  the  richeft  broth,  yet  could  not  be  kept 
alive ; while  another,  which  had  only  the  meat  boiled 
to  a chip  and  water,  throve  very  well.  This  ihews  the 
folly  of  attempting  to  nourifh  men  on  alimentary  pow- 
ders and  other  concentrated  food. 

The  great  art,  therefore,  of  preparing  food,  is  to 
blend  the  nutritive  part  of  the  aliment  with  a fufficient 
quantity  of  fome  light  farinaceous  fubftance,  in  order 
to  fill  up  the  canal,  without  overcharging  it  with  more 
nutritious  particles  than  are  neceflary  for  the  fupport 
of  the  animal.  This  may  be  done  either  by  bread,  or 
other  farinaceous  fubftances,  of  which  there  is  a great 
Variety,  as  will  appear  from  the  fequel. 

Bread  is  one  of  the  moft  expenfive  modes  of  ufing 
grain,  and  not  adapted  to  the  narrow  circumflances  of 
the  lower  orders  of  the  people,  as  it  is  burthened  with 
two  heavy  additional  charges,  in  palling  through  the 
hands  of  both  the  miller  and  the  baker.  Betides*  the 
former  often  grinds  down  extraneous  matter  with  the 
wheat,  and  the  latter  as  frequently  bakes  it  up  with  the 
addition  of  lime,  chalk,  alum,  and  other  pernicious 
fubftances.  Since  the  articles  of  diet  have  become 
branches  of  manufacture,  the  public  neither  know  what 
they  eat,  nor  what  they  drink. 

People  imagine,  as  the  finelt  flour  contains  the  greatefl 
quantity  of  nourifhment,  that  it  muft  therefore  be  the 
molt  proper  for  making  into  bread  ; but  this  by  no 
means  follows.  The  fineft  flour  comes  the  nearefl  to 
ftarch,  which,  though  it  may  occafionally  prove  a good 
medicine,  makes  bad  bread.  Household  bread,  which 
is  made  by  grinding  down  the  whole  grain,  and  only 
feparating  the  coarfer  bran,  is  without  doubt  the  molt 
wholefome. 
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The  bed  houfehold  bread  I ever  remember  to  have 
ate,  was  in  the  county  of  York.  It  was  what  they  call 
mejlin  bread , and  confided  of  wheat  and  rye  ground  to- 
gether.  I am  not  quite  certain  as  to  the  proportion, 
but  I think  there  might  be  two  parts  of  the  former  to 
one  of  the  latter.  I ms  bread,  when  well  fermented, 
eats  light,  is  of  a pleafant  tade,  and  foluble  to  the 
bowels.  After  tiling  it  for  fome  years,  I found  that 
bread  made  entirely  of  flour  was  neither  fo  agreeable  to 
the  palate,  nor  fo  conducive  to  health. 

Bread  is  often  fpoiled  to  pleafe  the  eye.  The  artifi- 
cially whitened,  drying,  fluffing  bread,  though  made  of 
the  heart  of  the  wheat,  is  in  reality  the  word  of  any  ; 
yet  this  is  the  bread  which  mod  people  prefer,  and  the- 
poorer  fort  will  eat  no  other. 

All  the  different  kinds  of  grain  are  occafionally  made 
into  bread,  fome  giving  the  preference  to  one  and  fome 
to  another,  according  to  early  cudom  and  prejudice. 
The  people  of  South  Britain  generally  prefer  bread  made 
of  the  fined 'wheat  flour,  while  thofe  of  the  northern 
counties  eat  a mixture  of  flour  and  oatmeal,  or  ryei 
meal,  and  many  give  the  preference  to  bread  made  of 
oatmeal  alone.  The  common  people  of  Scotland  alfo 
eat  a mixed  bread,  but  more  frequently  bread  of  oat- 
meal only.  In  Germany  the  common  bread  is  made  of 
rye,  and  the  American  labourer  thinks  no  bread  fo 
ftrengthening  as  that  which  is  made  of  Indian  corn ; 
nor  do  I much  doubt  but  the  Laplander  thinks  his 
bread  made  df  the  bones  of  fifhes  is  the  bed  of  any. 

Bread  made  of  different  kinds  of  grain  is  more 
wholefome  than  what  is  made  of  one  only,  as  their 
qualities  ferve  to  cor  re  61  one  another.  For  example, 
wheat-flour,  efpecially  the  finer  kind,  being  of  adarchy 
nature,  is  apt  to  occafion  condipation.  Bread  made  of 
rye-meal,  on  the  other  hand,  proves  often  too  flippery 
for  the  bowels.  A due  proportion  of  thefe  makes  the 
bed  bread. 

For  the  more  aflive  and  laborious  I would  recom- 
mend a mixture  of  rye  with  the  dronger  grains,  as  peas, 
beans,  barley,  oats,  Indian  corn,  and  the  like.  Thefe 

may 
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may  be  blended  in  many  different  ways  : they  make  a 
heartv  bread  for  a labouring  man,  and,  to  ufe  his  own 
language,  they  lie  longer  on  his  ftomach  than  bread 
made  of  wheat-flour  only.  Barley  bread  paffes  too 
quickly  tlrruugh  the  alimentary  canal  to  afford  time  for 
conveying  the  proper  nourifhment;  but  bread  made  of 
barley  mixed  with  peas  is  very  nourilhing. 

When  potatoes,  or  boiled  grain,  are  ufed,  bread  ceafes 
to  be  a neceffary  article  pf  diet.  During  the  late 
fcarciry  of  bread,  I made  it  a rule  not  to  eat  above  one 
half  :he  quantity  I ufed  to  do,  and  I found  no  incon- 
veniehcy  whatever  from  the  change.  Nay,  fome  told 
me.  that  for  a confiderable  time  they  had  left  off  the 
ufe  of  bread  altogether,  without  experiencing  any  change 
in  the'ftate  of  their  health. 

A great  part  of  the  bread  confirmed  in  this  country- 
is  by  children.  It  is  always  ready,  and  when  the  child 
calls  for  food,  a piece  of  bread  is  put  into  its  hand,  to 
fave  the  trouble  of  drefling  any  other  kind  of  victuals. 
Of  many  child.ren  this  is  the  principal , food,  but  it  is 
far  from  being  the  moil  proper;  Children  are  often 
troubled  with  acidities  of  the  ftomach  and  bowels  ; and 
it  is  well  known  that  bread  mixed  with  water,  and  kept 
in  a degree  of  heat  equal  to  that  of  the  human  ftomaeh, 
foon  turns  four. 

During  the  late  fcarcity,  many  of  the  labouring  men, 
and  even  artificers,  could  not  earn  as  much  money  as 
was  fufficient  to  keep  their  families  in  the  article  of 
bread  only.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  on  a different 
plan,  fuch  families  might  have  lived  very  comfortably. 
Many  of  the  articles  of  diet  are  cheaper  than  bread,  and 
equally  wholefome.  Above  one  half  of  the  expence  of 
living  might  be  laved,  by  a due  felecfion  of  the  articles 
of  diet. 

The  Englilh  labourer  lives  chiefly  on  bread,  which 
being  accompanied  with  other  dry,  and  often  fait  food, 
fires  his  blood,  and  excites  an  unquenchable  thirft,  fo 
that  his  perpetual  cry  is  for  drink. 

But  the  greateft  confumption  of  bread  is  qccafioned 
by  tea,  It  is  faid  that  the  fubje&s  of  Great  Britain 
, confum^ 
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eonfume  a greater  quantity  of  that  herb,  than  the  whole 
inhabitants  of  all  the  other  nations  of  this  quarter  of  the 
globe.  The  loweft  woman  in  England  mull  have  her 
tea,  and  the  children  generally  fhare  it  with  her..  As 
tea  contains  no  nourifhment,  either  for  young  or  old, 
there  mult  of  courfe  be  bread  and  butter  to  eat  along 
with  it.  The  quartern  loaf  will  not  go  far  among  a 
family  of  hungry  children,  and  if  we  add  the  coll  of 
tea,  fugar,  butter,  and  milk,  the  expence  of  one  meal 
will  be  more  than  would  be  fufficient  to  fill  their  bellies 
with  w’nolefome  food  three  times  a-day. 

There  is  reafon  to  believe  that  one  half  the  bread 
conlumed  in  England  is  ufed  to  tea,  without  one  hearty 
meal  ever  being  made  of  it.  The  higher  ranks  ufe  tea 
as  a luxury,  w'nile  the  lower  orders  make  a diet  of  it. 
I had  lately  occafion  to  fee  a flriking  inflance  of  this  in 
a family,  that  was  reprefented  to  me  as  in  diflrefs 
for  want  of  bread.  I fent  them  a little  money,  and 
was  informed  that  they  ran  with  it  diredtly  to  the 
tea-fhop. 

To  a heavy,  fluggifh,  phlegmatic  man,  a moderate 
ufe  of  tea  may  not  prove  pernicious  ; but  where  there 
is  a debilitated  flomach  and  an  irritability  of  fibre,  it 
never  fails  to  do  much  hurt.  With  many  it  has  the 
effeft  to  prevent  fleep. 

Tea  will  induce  a total  change  of  conftitution  in  the 
people  of  this  country.  Indeed,  it  has  gone  a great 
way  towards  effedting  that  evil  already.  A debility, 
and  confequent  irritability  of  fibre,  are  become  fo  com- 
mon, that  not  only  women,  but  even  men,  are  affe&ed 
with  them.  That  clafs  of  difeafes,  which,  for  want  of 
a better  name,  we  call  nervous,  has  made  almofl  a 
complete  conquefl  of  the  one  fex,  and  is  making  hafly 
ftrides  towards  vanquifhing  the  other. 

Did  women  know  the  train  of  difeafes  induced  by 
debility,  and  how  difagreeable  thefe  difeafes  render 
them  to  the  other  fex,  they  would  fhun  tea  as  the  mofl 
deadly  poifon.  No  man  can  love  a woman  eaten  up 
with  vapours,  or  wafhed  down  with  difeafes  arifing 
from  relaxation. 
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It  is  not  tea  taken  as  a beverage  after  a full  meal,  or 
in  a crowded  alfembly,  that  I fo  much  condemn, 
though  I think  fomething  as  elegant  and  lefs' pernicious 
might  be  fubftituted  in  its  place.  The  mifchief  occa- 
fioned  by  tea  arifes  chiefly  from  its  being  fubftituted 
for  folid  food.  This  is  fo  much  the  cafe  at  prefent, 
that,  had  I time  to  fpare,  I think  it  could  not  be 
better  employed  than  in  writing  againft  this  deftru&ive 
drug. 

OF  BOILED  GRAIN. 

Though  farinaceous  fubftances,  of  one  kind  or  ano- 
ther, mak  a neceflary  part  of  the  food  of  man,  yet  there 
can  be  no  reafon  why  fuch  fubftances  fliould  always 
aiTume  the  name  and  form  of  bread.  Many  of  them 
are  more  wholefome,  and  not  lefs  agreeable,  in  other 
forms.  Bread  is  often  ufed  merely  to  lave  the  trouble 
of  cookery ; and,  being  portable,  is  the  molt  conve- 
nient article  of  diet  for  carrying  abroad. 

It  does  not,  however,  admit  of  a doubt,  that  more 
grain  is  eaten  boiled,  though  not  in  this  country,  than 
is  made  into  bread  ; and  that  this  mode  of  cookery  is  the 
molt  wholefome.  Simple  boiling  precludes  all  adulte- 
ration, and  is  an  operation  much  lefs  laborious  and 
artificial  than  baking. 

The  mod  general  article  of  diet  among  mankind  is 
rice.  This  may  be  made  into  a variety  of  difties  ; but 
fnnple  boiling  is  all  that  is  required,  to  render  it'  a pro- 
per fubftitute  for  bread.  It  may  either  be  eaten  alone, 
or  with  milk.  In  the  eaft,  it  is  ufed  with  meat,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  we  do  bread.  The  people  of  this 
country  believe  that  rice  proves  injurious  to  the  eyes; 
but  this  feerris  to  be  without  foundation,  as  it  has  no 
fuch  effect  on  thofe  who  make  it  the  principal  part  of 
their  food. 

Many  other  kinds  of  grain  will,  when  boiled,  make 
good  fubftitutes  for  bread.  Even  thofe  which  make  a 
harfti  and  unpleafant  fort  of  bread,  are  often  rendered 
very  palatable  by  boiling.  This  is  the  cafe  with  all  the 
1 1 leguminous 
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leguminous  clafs  of  plants,  as  peas,  beans,  &c.  Even 
oats  and  barley  are  more  agreeable,  as  well  as  more 
wholefome,  when  boiled,  than  made  into  bread. 

All  allow  that  peas  and  beans  boiled,  when  young,  are 
a great  luxury ; but  when  old,  they. are  equally  whole- 
fome, and  when  properly  cooked,  by  no  means  unplea- 
fant.  There  are  few  who  do  not  relilh  peas-pudding, 
and  even  prefer  it  to  bread.  Beans  are  not  fo  fit  for  this 
purpole  ; but  they  make  an  excellent  ingredient  in  the 
poor  man’s  broth,  and  whoever  eats  this  broth; will  find 
little  occafion  for  bread. 

Peas  and  beans  contain  an  equal  quantity  offugar  with 
wheat,  oats,  or  barley,  and  at  the  fame  time  a greater 
proportion  of  oil,  confequently  are  more  nourifhing. 
This  fall  is  confirmed  by  daily  experience. 

On  thofe  farms  where  peas  and  beans  are  railed  in 
great  abundance,  the  labourers  are  much  fed  on  that  fort 
of  grain  ; but  when  removed  to  farms  where  they  are 
fed  with  other  kinds  of  grain,  they  foon  complain  of  a 
diminution  of  firength,  and  requeft  a fupply  of  peas- 
meal  as  formerly.  - 

Nature  feems  to  have  pointed  out  the  propriety  of 
the  extenfive  ufe  of  peas  and  beans  ; it  being  a fact, 
that  when  crops  of  that  kind  are  duly  alternated  with 
crops  of  wheat,  barley,  or  oats,  the  fertility  of  the  foil 
may  be  maintained,  without  reft  or  manure,  for  many 
years  together  : whereas,  if  the  latter  be  railed  on  the- 
fame  foil  for  feveral  years  fucceffively,  they  render  it 
barren,  fo  that,  without  reft  or  manure,  its  fertility  can- 
not be  preferved. 

The  people  in  England  are  but  little  accuftomed  to 
the  ufe  of  boiled  grain,  though  in  many  countries  it  is 
eaten  as  a luxury.  Boiled  barley  is  a great  favourite  with 
the  Dutch,  and  is  eaten  with  milk,  butter,  or  molajfes. 
It  is  the  principal  food  of  the  Dutch  Tailors,  who,  in  ge- 
neral, are  both  healthy  and  robult. 

' Barley  is  one  of  the  belt  ingredients  in  foup.  Count 
Rumford  fays,  it  poifefles  the  quality  of  lithing,  or  thick? 
ening  foups,  in  a fuperior  degree  to  any  other  grain.  We 
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have  reafon,  however,  to  believe,  that  grits,  or  coar'fe 
oatmeal,  will  anfvver  that  purpofe  flill  better. 

Oatmeal  is  frequently  made  into  bread  ; but  it  is  a 
much  more  wholefome,  as  well  as  agreeable  food,  when 
made  into  hafly  pudding,  and  eaten  with  milk.  The  pea- 
fants  in  many  parts  of  Britain  make  two  meals  a-day  of 
it,  while  their  children  almeft  wholly  fubfift  on  it ; and 
it  is  well  known  that  both  old  and  young  who  are  thus 
fed,  are  healthy  and  robufl. 

The  opinion  of  oatmeal  being  heating,  and  occafion- 
ing  (kin  difeafes,  is  wholly  without  foundation.  Bread 
made  of  oatmeal,  when  not  leavened,  will  fometimes 
occafion  the  heart-burn ; but  this  is  no  proof  of  its 
heating  quality.  Unleavened  bread,  of  wheat,  or  any 
other  grain,  produces  the  fame  effedt  on  a debilitated 
flomach.  Oatmeal  thoroughly  boiled  feldom  gives  the 
heart-burn. 

Perfons  who  are  fed  on  oatmeal  bread,  or  hafly  pud- 
ding, are  not  more  fubjedt  to  difeafes  of  the  fkin,  than 
thofe  who  live  on  wheat-meal.  Cutaneous  diforders 
proceed  more  from  the  want  of  cleanliuefs,  than  from 
any  particular  aliment.  The  French,  fo  far  from  think- 
ing that  oatmeal  is  heating,  fpeak  of  it  as  pofTeffed  of  a 
cooling  quality,  and  even  the  Englifh  give  oatmeal,  or 
grit-gruel,  to  lying-in  women,  and  fick  people  of  every 
defcription,  which  fhews  that  they  are  inconfiflent  with 
themfelves,  in  alledging  that  the  blood  is  fired  by  the  ufe 
of- oatmeal. 

A lieutenant  of  the  army,  redding  at  a country  vil- 
lage within  a few  miles  of  Edinburgh,  with  a wife  and 
ten  children,  having  no  other  income  than  his  half-pay, 
fed  the  whole  of  his  children  with  hafly- pudding  and 
butter-milk  only,  from  a convidlion  that  it  was  the  moll 
wholefome  and  full  diet  that  fell  within  the  reach  of  his 
narrow  circumflances.  T.  hey  grew  apace  j and  it  was 
the  univerfal  remark  of  the  neighbourhood,  that  they 
were  as  fprightly,  healthy,  and  robufl,  as  other  child- 
ren, and  at  the  fame  time  perfedly  free  from  all  fkin 
difeafes. 

Children  are  feldom  well,  unlefs  when  their  bodies 
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are  gently  open.  But  this  is  more  likely  to  be  the  cafe 
when  fed  on  oatmeal  and  milk,  than  when  their  bellies 
are  crammed  with  a ftarchy  fubflance  made  of  the  fmeft 
flour  ; yet  this  m England  is  the  common  food  of  child- 
ren. I have  feen  an  infant  fluffed  four  or  five  times 
a day  with  this  kind  of  food,  lhere  needs  no  conjurer 
to  tell  the  confequence. 

A late  Author,  a man  of  learning,  but  the  dupe  of 
prejudice,  has,  by  a ridiculous  definition,  endeavoured 
to  re  prefen  t jpats  as  proper  food  for  horfes  only.  I wifh 
the  horfes  in  England  devoured  a fmailer  quantity  of  that 
grain,  and  the  people  more.  Few  things  would  have  a 
greater  tendency  to  leffen  the  expence  of  living,  The 
oats  in  North  Britain  are  of  a fuperior  quality,  and  { 
hope  the  people  will  long  have  the  fenfe  to  ufe  them  as 
an  article  of  diet. 

Indian  corn  is  likewife  faid  to  make  the  bed  food 
when  boiled.  Count  Rujydbrd  opferves,  that  of  all 
things  it  makes  the  beft  pudding,  and  that  he  has  made 
a hearty  meal  of  it,  fauce  included,  for  five  farthings, 
What  makes  good  puddings  will  make  good  dumplings, 
and  thefe  will,  at  any  time,  fupply  the  place  of  bread. 
The  Count  alfo  remarks,  that  the  negroes  in  America 
prefer  Indian  corn  to  rice  $ and  that  the  Bavarian  pea-, 
fants  prefer  it  to  wheat ; that  it  might  be  imported  from 
North  America  at  about  four  or  five  drillings  per  kufhel ; 
that,  when  made  into  flour,  it  would  cofl  only  one  penny 
farthing  per  Pound;  and  that  it  is  highly  nutritious,  and 
the  cheapefl  food  known.  During  the  late  fcarcity,  a, 
large  quantity  of  this  grain  was  imported  ; but  fuch  is 
the  averfion  of  the  common  people  of  this  country  to 
every  fort  of  food  to  which  they  are  not  accuftomed, 
that  they  refufed  to  purchafe  it,  and  the  merchants  were 
very  great  lofers  by  the  importation.  On  the  fame  prin- 
ciple the  Germans,  till  within  thefe  few  years,  could  not 
be  induced  to  eat  potatoes,  though  now  they  are  become 
extremely  fond  of  them. 

The  American,  the  Italian,  and  the  German,  all 
cook  Indian  corn,. in  the  fame  way  as  the  North  Briton 
does  his  oatmeal,  by  making  it  into  haf'ty  pudding.  It 
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may  be  eaten  in  a variety  of  ways.  Some  - eat  it  with  a 
fauce  compofed  of  butter  and  brown  fugar,  or  butter 
and  molaffes.  Others  eat  it  with  milk  only.  In  either 
way  it  makes  a good,  cheap,  and  wholefome  diet,  by  no 
means  difagreeable  to  thofe  who  are  accuftomed  to  it. 

The  only  other  grain  we  fhall  mention,  as  bed  when 
boiled,  is  buck-wheat : It  is  of  a very  mucilaginous  na- 
ture, and  of  courfe  highly  nutricious.  In  feveral  parts 
of  Europe,  it  conflitutes  a principal  part  of  the  food  of 
the  lower  people.  In  former  times  it  was  eaten  in  Ruflia, 
not  by  the  lower  clafl'es  only  : even  the  nobility  made 
ufe  of  it.  Boiled,  and  then  buttered,  it  was  fuch  a 
favourite  of  the  great  Czar  Peter,  that  he  is  faid  feldom 
to  have  fupped  on  any  thing  elfe. 

OF  BUTTER. 

It  has  been  faid,  that  the  Englifli  have  a thoufand 
religions,  and  but  one  fauce.  It  muff  be  allowed  that 
they  ufe  butter  with  almofl  every  kind  of  food.  Butter, 
though  a good  article  of  diet,  may  be  ulcd  too  freely, 
and  in  this  country,  I am  convinced,  that  is  the  cate. 
To  weak  flomachs  it  is  hurtful,  even  in  final!  quanti- 
ties, and,  when  ufed  freely,  it  proves  prejudicial  to  the 
ffrongeft. 

Butter,  like  other  things  of  an  oily  nature,  has  a eon- 
flant  tendency  to  turn  rancid.  This  procefs,  by  the  heat 
of  the  ftomach,  is  greatly  accelerated,  infomuch  that 
many  people,  foon  after  eating  butter,  complain  of  its 
riling  in  their  flomachs,  in  a irate  highly  difagreeable. 
Oils  of  every  kind  are  with  difficulty  mixed  wich  watery 
fluids-.  This  is  the  reafon  why  butter  boats  on  the  fto- 
mach, and  rifes  in  fuch  an  unpleafant  manner. 

Perfons  afftifled  with  bile  fhould  ufe  butter  very 
fparihgly.  Some  fceptical  authors  doubt  whether  or  not 
aliment  of  any  kind  has  an  etledl  on  the  bile.  One 
thing,  however,  is  certain,  that  many. patients,  afflicleT 
with  complaints  which  were  fuppofed  to  beoccafioned  by 
bile,  have  been  completely  cured  by  a total  abilinenca 
from  butter. 
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The  moll  violent  bilious  complaints  that  I ever  met 
with,  were  evidently  occafioned  by  food  that  became 
rancid  on  the  ftomach,  as  the  cholera  morbus,  and  the 
like.  Nor  can  fuch  complaints  be  cured,  till  the 
rancid  matter  is  totally  evacuated  by  vomiting  and 
purging. 

But  fuppofmg  butter  did  not  poffefs  the  quality  of  be- 
coming  rancid  on  the  llomach,  it  may,  neverthelefs, 
prove  hurtful  to  digeftion.  Oils  of  all  kinds  are  of  a 
relaxing  quality,  and  tend  to  impede  the  a&ion  of  di- 
geftion. Hence  the  cuftom  of  giving  rich  broths  and 
fat  meats  to  perfons  who  have  a voracious  appetite. 

The  free  ufe  of  butter,  and  other  oily  fubftances,  not 
only  tends  to  relax  the  ftomach,  and  impede  i',s  aftion, 
but  to  induce  a debility  of  the  folids,  which  paves  the 
way  to  many  maladies.  In  a country  where  two-thirds 
of  the  inhabitants  lead  fedentary  lives,  a debility  of  fibre 
muft  predominate.  Whatever  increafes  that  debility, 
ought  to  be  avoided. 

Children,  without  exception,  are  difpofed  to  difeafes 
arifing  from  relaxation.  Butter,  of  courfe,  ought  to  be 
given  to  them  with  a fparing  hand.  But  is  this  the  cafe  ? 
By  no  means.  Bread  and  butter  conftitute  a great  part 
©1  the  food  of  children,  and  I am  convinced  that  the 
grofs  humours  with  which  they  are  frequently  troubled, 
are  partly  owing  to  this  food.  As  children  abound  with 
moillure,  bread  alone  is,  generally  fpeaking,  better  for 
them  than  bread  and  butter. 

I have  been  aftonifhed  to  fee  the  quantities  of  butter 
eaten  by  grofs  women  who  lead  fedentary  lives,  dheir 
tea-bread  is  generally  contrived  fo  as  to  fuck  up  butter 
like  a fpunge.  What  quantities  of  crumpets  and  muf- 
fins they  will  devour  in  a morning,  foaked  with  this  oil ; 
and  afterwards  complain  of  indigeftion,  when  they  have 
eaten  what  would  overload  the  ftomach  of  a ploughman. 
Dr.  Fothergill  is  of  opinion,  that  butter  produces  the 
nervous  or  fick  head-ach,  fo  common  among  the  women 
of  this  country.  As  a proof  of  this,  it  is  often  cured  by 
an  emetic. 

Oils,  in  certain  quantities,  excite  naufea,  and  even 
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vomiting.  They  muft  of  courfe  prove  unfriendly  to 
digeftion.  A Dutch  failor,  we  are  told,  can  digeft  train 
oil.  So  may  an  Englifh  failor  ; but  it  would  be  very 
improper  food  for  a London  lady. 

To  fome  of  the  leaner  farinaceous  fub fiances,  as  the 
potatoe,  and  the  like,  butter  makes  a very  proper  addi- 
tion ; but  eating  it  to  flefh  and  fifh,  of  almoft  every 
defcription,  is  certainly  wrong.  The  meat  eaten  in  this 
country  is  generally  fat  enough-  without  the  addition  of 
butter;  and  the  more  oily  kinds  of  fifh,  as  faltnon  or 
herrings,  are  lighter  on  the  ftomach,  and  eafier  digefled, 
when  eaten  without  it. 

Butter  is  rather  a grofs  food,  and  fitter  for  the  athletic 
and  laborious,  than  the  fedentary  and  delicate.  It  is  lefs 
hurtful  when  eaten  frefh  than  lalted.  Salt  butter  cer- 
tainly tends  to  induce  Ikin  difeafes,  and  I am  inclined  to 
think,  the  free  ufe  of  it  at  fea  may  have  fome  ihare  in 
bringing  on  that  dreadful  malady,  fo  deftructive  to  our 
brave  fillers,  the  fea  feurvy. 

There  is  a method  of  rendering  fait  butter  lefs  hurt*- 
ful,  but  it  feems  not  to  be  known,  in  England.  What 
I mean  is,  to  mix  it  with  an  equal  quantity  of  honey, 
and  keep  it  for  ufe.  I11  this  way  it  may  be  given  to 
children  with  greater  freedom.  In  North  Britain,  this 
method  of  mixing  butter  with  honey  is  well  known  ; 
and,  from  a common  proverb,  I take  the  cuftom  to  be 
very  ancient.  ' 

Butter,  in  itfelf,  is  not  near  fo  hurtful,  as  when  com- 
bined with  certain  other  things.  For  example  : bread 
made  with  butter  is  almoft  indigeftible,  and  paltries  of 
every  kind  are'  little  better ; yet  many  people  almoft 
live  upon  paltry,  and  it  is  univerfally  given  to  children. 
It  is  little  better,  however,  than  poifon,  and  never  fails 
to  diforder  their  ftomachs.  The  fond  mother  cannot 
pafs  a paltry-fhop,  without  treating  her  darling  boy  with 
fome  of  the  dainties,  and  then  wonders  how  he  got  the 
cough,  or  cholic. 

I have  known  a man  feemingly  in  perfedt  health,  who, 
by  eating  a pennyworth  of  paltry,  as  he  palled  along 
the  Itreet,  was  feized  with  fuch  an  afthmatic  fit,  that  he. 
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was  obliged  to  be  carried  home,  and  had  nearly  loft  Ins 
hie.  This  occurred  whenever  he  inadvertently  ate  any 
thing  baked  with  butter. 

Everything  that  proves  very  injurious  to  health, ought, 
as  far  as  pofiible,  to  be  prohibited,  by  laying  a high  duty 
upon  it.  A duty  on  paltry  would  be  fervmg  the  public 
in  more  refpects  than  one.  It  would  fave  many  lives, 
and  leffen  fome  tax  on  neceflaries: 

Cheefe,  as  a diet,  is  like  wife  injurious  to  health.  It 
fhould  never  be  eaten  bat  as  a deilert.  -It  occafions  con- 
ftipation,  tires  the  blood,  and  excites  a conltant  craving 
for  drink.  It  is  very  improper  for  the  fedentary,  and 
hardly  to  be  digelled  even  by  the  athletic. 

If  men  will  live  on  dry  bread,  poor  cheefe,  fait  but- 
ter, broiled  bacon,  and  fuch  like  parching  food,  they 
will  find  their  way  to  the  ale-houfe,  the  bane  of  the 
lower  orders,  and  the  fource  of  half  the  beggary  in  the 
nation. 

■.OF  FRUITS  AND  ROOTS. 

Fruits  and  roots  form  a large  clafs  of  the  fubftitutes 
for  bread.  The  latter,  being  produced  under  ground, 
ate  lefs  liable  to  buffer  from  the  inclemency  of  the  fea- 
fons  than  grain.  Men  who  wifh  to  inflame  the  minds 
of  the  multitude  may  inveigh  againft  the  fubffitutes  for 
bread  ; but  reafen  and  found  fenfe  fay,  the  more  fubfti- 
tutes for  bread,  the  better.  When  one  fails,  recourfe 
can  be  had  to  another. 

In  warm  climates  the  inhabitants  have  many  fubfti* 
rutes  for  bread  : and  as  their  leafens  are  more  uniform 
ihan  ours,  they  can  generally  depend  on  the  plant,  or 
whatever  it  is,  proving  .productive.  The  plantain  tree, 
commonly  called  the  Indian  fig,  which  has  from  time 
immemorial  been  cultivated  in  South  America,  bears 
fruit  of  a fwee.tifh  tafte,  which  will  diffolve  in  the  mouth 
without  chewing.  It  i eaten  either  raw,  fried,  or  roafted. 
When  intended  to  fupply  the  place  of  bread,  it  is  gather- 
ed before  it  is  ripe,  and  eaten  either  boiled  or  roafted. 
The  banana  is  nearly  of  the  fame  nature,  but  its  fruit 
is  g ready  f uperior  bo;h  in  talle  and  flavour. 
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The  inhabitants  of  the  South  Sea,  or  Ladrone  iflands 
are  fupplied  with  brend  from  a tree,  which  has  been 
lately  imported  into  our  Weft  India  illands,  and  will,  it 
is  hoped,  be  found  to  anfwer  the  fame  purpofe  there.  It 
has  a flight  degree  of  fweetnefs,  but  not  much  flavour. 
It  refemblcs  new  bread,  and  requires  to  be  roafted  before 
it  is  eaten.  Thofe  who' have  tailed  it  fay,  that  it  is  in  no 
refpedl  fuperior  to  the  potatoe. 

In  fome  of  the  Weft  India  iflands  the  inhabitants  lup- 
ply  the  place  of  grain  by  making  bread  from  the  root  of 
a Ihrub,  called  the  caflada,  or  caflava.  Though,  to  my 
tafte,  this  bread  is  very  infipid,  yet  the  natives  are  fond 
of  it,  to  fuch  a degree,  that  1 have  known  fome  of  them 
eat  it,  during  their  reiidence  in  England,  in  preference  to 
the  ftneft  London  bread. 

But  the  moft  general  fubftitutes  for  bread  in  the  Weft 
Indies  are  the  yams.  There  are  three  different  fpeeies 
of  this  plant,  the  roots  of  which  are  promifcuoufly  ufed 
for  bread.  They  are  faid  to  be  very  nutricious,  of  eafy 
digeftion,  and  when  properly  d refled,  are  by  fome  pre- 
ferred to  the  belt  wheaten  bread.  'I  he  tafte  is  fome- 
what  like  the  potatoe,  but  more  lufcious.  The  negroes 
generally  eat  them  boiled,  and  beaten  into  a malh.  The 
white  people  have  them  ground  into  flour,  and  make 
bread  and  puddings  of  them.  They  can  be  pre'erved 
for  feveral  iealons,  without  lofmg  any  of  their  primitive 
goodnefs. 

Of  all  the  fubftitutes  for  bread  in  Europe,  the  potatoe 
is  the  moft  extenfively  ufeful.  This  plant  is  a native  of 
Peru,  and  has  been  in  Europe  about  two  hundred  years. 
Like  moft  other  important  difcoveries,  it  made  but  a 
flow  progrefs,  and  is  ftill  far  from  being  fo  generally 
cultivated  as  it  defer ves  to  be.  It  is  indeed  known  in 
moil  parts  of  Europe,  but  its  culture  is  beft  underftood 
in  Ireland  and  the  northern  pans  of  England.  At  Har- 
wich, however,  the  preference  is  given  to  the  Dutch 
potatoes,  brought  over  by  the  packets  between  that 
pu.c?.  and  Helvoet  Sluys.  I here  is  a light  fandv  loil 
ic  Ho.  and  very  favourable  to  the  cub  me  of  that  in- 
eftimabie  root. 
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As  this  plant  thrives  in  every  foil,  and  feldora  fullers 
from  the  inclemency  of  feafons,  we  mult  blame  ourfflves 
it  we  fuller  a famine  to  exift.  Indeed,  no  fuch  thing  ever 
can  be,  where  due  attention  is  paid  to  the  culture  of  po- 
tatoes. A far  greater  quantity  of  farinaceous  food  can 
be  raifed  on  an  acre  of  ground  planted  with  potatoes, 
than  fown  with  any  kind  of  grain.  It  is  not  uncommon 
to  have  a return  of  forty  for  one.  They  are  not  fo  hearty 
a food  as  com,  but  no  man  will  ever  perilh  for  hunger 
who  can  have  potatoes. 

Potatoes  abound  with  an  infipid  juice,  which  induces 
fome  to  think  that  they  are  not  very  nutritious.  Facts, 
however,  are  againft  this  opinion.  Some  of  the  flouted: 
men  we  know,  are  brought  up  on  milk  and  potatoes. 
Dr.  Pearfon,  who  has  bellowed  fome  pains  in  analyzing 
this  root,  fays,  that  potatoes  and  water  alone,  with  com- 
mon fait,  can  nourilh  men  completely.  They  differ  in 
colour  and  confiflence,  but  not  materially  with  regard 
to  their  nutritive  qualities. 

Some  think  the  firm  kind  are  the  mod:  nutritious  ; but 
the  Iridr,  who  muff  be  good  judges,  give  the  preference 
to  the  mealy.  The  difference,  however,  depends  much 
on  the  mode  of  cooking  them. 

More  than  half  the'  fubftance  of  potatoes  confifts  of 
water,  and  experience  Ihews,  that  the  mode  of  cooking, 
which  inoft  diminifhes  the  moifture,  is  to  be  preferred. 
In  London,  they  are  drenched  in  water  and  wadred  be- 
fore they  are  brought  to  market,  which  accounts  in  a 
great  meafure,  for  the  bad  quality  of  the  London  po- 
tatoes. 

They  are  dreffed  in  a variety  of  ways,  but  fimple  boil- 
ing or  roafting  feerns  to  be  all  the  cooking  they  require, 
to  render  them  a proper  fubftitute  for  bread.  Some  are 
fond  of  making  bread  of  them.  This,  in  my  opinion,  is 
marring  both.  Why  manufacture  any  thing  into  bread, 
which  requires  only  the  aid  of  fire  to  make  it  fuch  ? No- 
body thinks  of  making  dough  of  the  bread  fruit ; but 
the  potatoe  might  with  as  great  propriety  be  called  the 
bread  root,  as  it  is  made  .into  bread  by  thefamepiocefs. 

Stewed 
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Stewed  mutton  and  potatoes  make  not  only  a nourifh- 
iug  but  a very  palatable  difli.  I he  excels  oi  fat  of  the 
mutton  which,  when  otherwife  cooked,  fullains  great 
lofs,  is  thus  preferved,  by  being  abforbed  by  the  potatoes. 
It  is,  however,  to  be  obferved,  that,  when  potatoes  aie 
ufed  in  broths  orftews,  they  ought  previoufly  to  be  boiled, 
and  the  water  thrown  away,  as  it  contains  fomething  de- 
leterious. Simple  boiling  or  roafting  is  fufficient  to  pre- 
pare potatoes  to  iupply  the  place  of  bread,  but  when  they 
are  intended  to  ferve  as  a meal,  they  require  fomething 
of  a foftening  nature,  as  milk,  butter,  or  both.  What  a 
treafure  is  a milch  cow  and  a potatoe-garden,  to  a poor 
man  with  a large  family,  who  lives  in  the  country!  Yet, 
with  a little  attention  from  landlords  and  farmers,  almofl 
every  man  might  be  fo  accommodated.  What  a fource 
of  real  wealth  and  population ! Men  would  multiply, 
and  poverty,  unlefs  among  the  profligate,  be  unknown. 
Horfes  are  fometimes  fed  with  potatoes,  and  become 
very  fond  of  them.  With  the  addition  of  a fmall  quantity 
of  hays  thev  are  found  to  be  fufficiently  nourifhing. 

I would  beg  leave  to  recommend,  both  to  landlords 
and  farmers,  a careful  perufal  of  F.arl  Winchelfea’s  ex- 
cellent letter  tp  Sir  John  Sinclair,  on  the  advantages  of 
cottagers  renting  lands.  This  humane  nobleman  takes 
up  the  matter  in  a truly  patriotic  light,  and  fhews  that 
farmers, inflead  of  lefiening  the  number  of  poor,  do  every 
thing  they  can  to  multiply  them  ; and  I am  forry  to  fay 
that,  fo  far  as  my  observation  goes,  it  agrees  entirely 
with  his  lordfhip’s. 

Another  letter  relating  to  this  fubject  has  lately  fallen 
into  my  hands,  a copy  of  which  I lhall  take  the  liberty 
to  inferC,  as  it  contains  in  a few  paragraphs  the  beft  prac- 
tical iiluftrationof  the  truths  I have  long  been  endeavour- 
ing to  enforce.  It  was  written  by  Sir  John  Methuen 
Poore  to  Sir  William  Pulteney  ; and  is  dated 
* Rufhall,  4th  April,  1801, 

“ Sir, 

“ I can  prove,  not  by  theory  but  praftice,  the  be- 
nefit of' planting  potatoes  on  fallows.  In  the  pariffi 
where  I refide,  the  whole  of  which,  except  five  acres,  is. 
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my  property,  there  are  thirty  cottages,  containing  one 
hunured  and  thirty-one  poor  people.  I have,  for  five  or 
fm  years  paic,  allotted,  free  from  rent,  four  acres  of  land, 
intended  to  be  fown  with  wheat  the  following  autumn, 
foi  tnc  cottage  1 s to  plant  with  potatoes,  by  which  means 
each  raifesfro  n ten  to  fifteen  facks,  equal  to  two  hundred 
and  forty  pounds  per  fack,  yearly,  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  their  children : each  has  not  only  fufficient  for 
his  family,  but  is  enabled  alio  to  fat  a pig.  They  de- 
clare, were  I to  give  among  them  a hundred*  pounds,  it 
would  not  be  of  fo  much  benefit  to  them  y and  it  is  not 
one  frilling  out  of  my  pocket,  for  I have  as  good,  if  not  a 
better  crop  of  wheat  from  this  land,  as  I have  from  the 
other  part  of  the  field. 

“ The  method  I take  is  this  : the  latter  end  of  No- 
vember I plough  the  land  ; the  froft  during  the  winter 
mellows  it : the  beginning  of  March  following,  1 plough 
it  again,  and  harrow  it ; at  both  which  times  I have  little 
to  do  wit  h my  horfes  : I then  divide  it  into  lots  a man 
with  a large  family  has  a larger  lot  than  a fingle  perfon, 
or  one  who  has  only  two  or  three  children,  allowing 
about  five  perches  (of  164-  feet  fquare)  to  each  in  a 
family  : they  then  plant  it,  and  put  over  their  potatoes 
what  manure  they  have  collected  the  year  preceding, 
{ for  every  cottager  has  more  manure  than  neceflary  for 
this,  from  their  fires,  and  a variety  of  other  things,)  and 
during  the  fummer,  after  their  day’s  labour  is  done,  they 
and  their  wives  hoe  them ; and  as  every  man  works  more 
cheerfully  for  himfelf  than  for  another,  they  do  not  fuffer 
a weed  to  grow.  In  October  they  dig  them  up  ; and  it 
is  the  moft  pleafant  thing  imaginable  to  fee  the  men, 
th<pr  wives  and  children,  gathering  the  produce  of  their 
little  farms,  which  is  fo  ferve  them  the  enfuing  winter. — 
Were  this  plan  generally  adopted,  the  labourers  would 
confume  but  little  corn  ; which  would  fupply  the  manu- 
facturing towns,  and  we  fhould  have  no  occafion  to  im- 
port. As  four  acres  are  fufficient  for  thirty  families,  it 
■would  take  but  a fmall  quantity  of  land  from  every  farm 
in  the  kingdom.  The  way  practiced  here  is  to  plant  the 
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potatoes  in  farrows,  eighteen  inches  apart,  and  a foot 
apart  in  the  rows.  The  land  about  me  is  of  different 
qualities  ; on  the  hills  rather  light ; in  the  vale,  near  the 
parifh,  inclining  to  clay  ; but  all  fit  for  turnips  : the 
potatoes  are  planted  in  the  low  land,  being  nearer  home. 
The  poor  at  prefent  will  not  live  entirely  without  bread, 
as  many  do  in  Ireland,  though  potatoes  daily  get  into  ufe 
more  and  more;  and  I am  perfuaded,  were  my  plan  gene- 
rally adopted,  in  two  or  three  years  the  labourers  in  the 
country  would  confumebut  little  or  no  corn.  Thirty  years 
ago,  the  poor  in  this  part  of  the  country  would  not  eat 
potatoes,  if  they  could  get  other  roots  or  vegetables.5’ 

It  is  unneceffary  to  make  any  comments  on  this  letter, 
every  line  of  which  is  dictated  by  good  fenfe  and  huma- 
nity, as  well  as  by  liberal  and  enlightened  policy.  I 
fhall  only  add  an  earneft  with,  that  the  example  of  the 
truly  patriotic  and  benevolent  writer  may  be  followed 
by  every  man  of  landed  property,  and  by  every  confi- 
derable  farmer  in  the  .kingdom  ! 

Some  think  that  the  potatoe,  unlefs  it  be  made  into 
bread,  will  not  keep.  An  accident  taught  me  the  con- 
trary. Many  years  ago  a friend  of  mine  fent  me  a pota- 
toe, after  it  had  been  roafted  in  an  oven,  on  account  of 
its  fingular  figure.  I laid  it  on  a fhelf  among  feme  other 
things  of  the  like  kind,  and  was  furprifed,  on  removing 
them  many  years  after,  to  find  the  potatoe  quite  frelh, 
though  as  dry  as  a bone.  On  grating  it  down,  it  was 
perfectly  fweet ; and  as  fit  for  making  foup,  as  the  day 
it  was  roafted.  I apprehend  that  nothing  made  into 
bread  would  have  kept  fo  long. 

Pofterity  will  hardly  believe  that  a fcarcitv  of  bread 
could  be  felt  in  Britain,  at  a time  when  it  was  known 
that  a lufficient  quantity  of  farinaceous  food  could  be 
raifed  in  one  county  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole 
ifland.  Let  proper  encouragement 'be  given  to  the  cul- 
ture of  potatoes,  and  fet  famine  at  defiance. 

i Many  other  domeftic  roots,  fprouts,  &c.  are  very 
wholefome,  and  may  occafionaity  fupply  the  place  uf 
bread.  Of  thefe  Mr.  Bryant  of  Norwich  reckons  above 
lorty  : but  we  fhall  only  lake  notice,  by  way  of  lpecimen, 
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of  the  moll  ufeful  and  productive.  It  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark,  that  no  nation  can  be  very  populous,  which  does 
not  draw  a great  part  of  its  food  from  under  ground. 

The  Jerufalem  artichoke  is  a native  of  Brazil,  but, 
having  been  long  cultivated  in  this  country,  it  is  too  well 
known  to  need  any  defeription.  From  its  tade, ‘which 
is  like  that  of  artichoke  bottoms,  it  would  feem  to  be 
nutritious,  and  is  far  from  being  unpleafant  to  the  palate. 
Some  reckon  it  windy,  but  this  may  be  corrected  in  the 
cooking,  by  warm  fpices;  and  as  the  plant  is  very  pro- 
ductive, we  would  recommend  it  to  be  ufed  in  the  fame 
manner  as  potatoes,  and  the  other  farinaceous  roots. 

Of  the  efculent  roots  in  this  country,  the  parfhip  is 
reckoned  the  mod  nourifhing.  It  is  likewife  o'f  eafy 
digedion,  and  is  agreeable  to  mod  palates.  Some  in- 
deed diflike  it  on  account  of  its  fweetnefs  \ but  that  is  a 
proof  of  its  nutritive  quality,  fugar  being  the  mod 
nourifhing  thing  in  nature.  We  are  told  that,  in  the 
north  of  Ireland,  the  poor  people  make  beer  from  this 
root. 

There  is  not  any  plant  that  affords  a more  driking 
proof  of  the  benedts  of  culture  than  the  turnip.  In  its 
wild  date  it  is  good  for  little  or  nothing  ; but.  when 
properly  cultivated,  it  not  only  affords  wholefome 
nourifhment  for  man,  but  furnifhes  the  principal  winter 
food  for  cattle.  There  is  a fpecies  of  this  plant  which 
grows  in  North  Britain,  called  the  yellow  turnip,  which 
js  fweet,  and  of  a fuperior  quality  to  thofe  produced  in 
the  iotith,  particularly  about  London,  which  are  bitter 
and  dringy.  The  yellow  turnip  is  the  mod  nourifhing, 
and  alfo  the  mod  hardy  in  fudaining  the  winter.  It  is 
eaten  with  milk  to  cure  the  confumption  and  feurvy. 
Margraaf  fays,  he  could  extract  no  fugar  from  the  tur- 
nip, °which  affords  grounds  to  conclude,  that  it  is  not 
fo  nutritive  as  certain  other  roots.  Not  only  the  root 
of  the  turnip,  but  the  tops,  when  young,  make  very 
pleafant  greens.  The  fprouts,  if  gathered  when  very 
tender,  make  an  excellent  lallad. 

The  carrot,  like  the  turnip,  is  good  for  little  in  its 

natural  date,  being  finall,  tough,  and  dringy.  Manured, 

it 
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it  grows  Urge,  fucculent,  and  or  a pleaiunt  flavour.  It 
outht,  however,  to  be  eaten  young,  otherwife  it  lies  011 
the  ftomach,  and  is  hard  of  ciigefiion.  It  is  an  ingredient 
in  feveral  foups,  and  being  folid,  may  in  fome  meafure 
fupplv  the  place  of  bread. 

Salfafy,  fkirrets,  and  the  feveral  lands  of  beets,  are  all 
pleafant  and  nourifhing.  They  are  likewife  of  eafy  di- 
geflion, and  may  be  drefled  in  a variety  of  ways.  Mar- 
graaf  has  by  experimentsdileovertd,  that  both  fkirrets 
and  beets  contain  a confiderable  quantity  of  fugar. 
Though  the  extracting  a faccharine  fait  from  thefe  plants 
may  be  no  objeft  while  we  poflefs  the  Weft  India  iflands, 
vet  it  ferves  to  fhew  that  they  poflefs  a quantity  of  nutri- 
tious matter,  fufficient  to  give  them  a rank  among  the 
articles  calculated  to  fupply  the  place  of  bread. 

The  onion,  we  are  told,  was  a great  favourite  in  Egypt 
four  thoufand  years  ago,  and  Dr.  Haffelqueft  fays,  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  for  whoever  has  tailed  the 
onions  of  Egypt,  muft  allow  that  none  can  be  better  in 
any  part  of  the  globe.  There,  he  fays,  they  gre  fweet, 
though  in  many  countries  they  are  flrong  and  naufeous. 
There  they  are  foft,  whereas  in  northern  countries  they 
are  hard,  and  their  coats  fo  compact,  that  they  are  dif- 
ficult; to  digeft.  This  very  quality  may,  however,  re- 
commend them  in  countries  where  food  is  fcarce.  The 
Doctor  obferves,  that  the  Turks  eat  them  roafled  with 
their  meat  as  we  do  bread,  and  are  fo  fond  of  them  that 
they  wifli  to  be  indulged  with  this  difli  in  Paradife. 

From  the  Doctor’s  account  one  would  be  induced  to 
believe  that  the  onion  ufed  in  Egypt  was  of  a different 
fpecics  from  ours  ; but  I am  rather  inclined  to  think  it 
may  depend  on  the  mode  of  culture,  as  well  as  on  the 
warmth  of  the  climate  and  the  difference  of  foil,  as  we 
find  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe  they  are  milder 
than  in  the  more  northerly.  In  Spain  they  are  very 
mild,  and  a root  weighing  two  pounds  will  grow  from 
a Angle  feed. 

Onions  are  drefled  in  a variety  of  ways,  but,  in  re- 
gard of  wholefomenefs,  there  is  no  method  better  than 
Ample  boiling.  By  this  method  of  cooking,  they  are 
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rendered  mild,  of  eafy  digeftion,  and  go  off  without 
leaving  any  difagreeable  heat  on  the  ftomach  or  bowels. 
Many  fhun  them  on  account  of  the  ftrong  difagreeable 
fmell  they  communicate  to  the  breath.  Mr.  Bryant 
fays,  this  may  be  remedied,  by  eating  a few  raw  pariley 
leaves  immediately  after, which  will  effectually  overcome 
the  fcent  of  the  onions,  and  likewife  caufe  them  to  fit 
more  eafy  on  the  ftomach. 

The  leek  is  generally  reckoned  among  pot-herbs ; 
but  as  the  root  is  the  part  chiefly  ufed,  the  confideration 
of  it  comes  under  the  prefent  head  of  difcuflion.  In- 
deed, it  is  properly  a root  as  the  onion,  which  gro  > s 
chiefly  above  ground.  The  leek,  as  well  as  the  onion, 
is  faid  to  be  a conflant  difln  at  the  table  of  the  Egyptians, 
who  chop  them  fmall,  and  eat  them  with  their  meat. 

The  leek  is  ufed  as  a pot-herb  in  moll  parts  of  Britain, 
efpecially  in  Wales,  where  the  natives  are  faid  to  be 
fond  of  it.  In  Scotland  a- full  grown  fowl  and  fmall 
piece  of  fait  beef,  ftewed  with  a large  quantity  of  leeks, 
is  a very  favourite  difh.  In  my  opinion  the  leek  is  not 
fo  generally  ufed  any  where  as  it  deferves  to  be.  There 
is  no  ingredient  goes  into  foup  that  is  more  wholefome, 
or  that  gives  it.  a better  flavour,  than  leeks.  They  are 
in  many  refpeCts  medicinal,  and,  to  my  take,  as  an  in- 
gredient in  foups,  they  are  greatly  fuperior  to  the  onion 
or  any  other  pot-herb  whatever. 

It  is  a fa£t  worthy  of  obfervation,  that  the  boiling  of 
vegetable  fubftances  thoroughly,  a thing  feldqm  done  in 
England,  extricates  a confiderable  quantity  of  air,  and 
makes  them  lefs  liable  to  produce  flatulency. 

I could  mention  a great  many  more  efculent  plants 
which  might  occafionally  fupply  the  place  of  bread,  but 
the  above  ipechmen  is  fuflicient  to  fhew  how  liberal  na- 
ture is  in  (applying  man  with  food,  provided  he  will 
take  the  trouble  of  cultivating  and  cooking  it.  tMr. 
Bryant,  in  his  hiflory  of  efculent  plants,  enumerates 
■above  four  hundred  and  fifty,  each  of  which  affords  a 
wholefome  nourifhment,  and  may  occafionally  be  uled 
in  place  of  bread. 
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Thefe  may  likewife  be  confidered  as  fubffitutes  for 
bread.  If  properly  made,  they  will  ferve  both  for  bread 
and  drink.  Though.broth  is  a difh  of  the  greateft  anti- 
quity,  and  may  be  confidered  as  extremely  delicious, 
yet  it  is  not  a favourite  in  this  country.  Here  the  peo- 
ple are  fond  of  what  they  call  folids ; yet  thofe  very 
folids  they  make  into  broth,  by  fwallowing  as  much 
drink  after  them  as  they  can  get.  The  only  difference 
is,  the  foreigner  makes  his  broth  in  a pot,  and  the  Eng- 
lishman makes  his  in  the  ftomach. 

A very  fenfible  anonymous  writer  obferves,  that  in 
England  a pound  of  meat  makes  Pimply  a pound  of  food ; 
whereas  in  any  other  country  in  Europe,  that  quantity  of 
animal  food,  when  ftewed  down  with  vegetable  and 
Scotch  barley  will  produce  an  ample  meal  for  half  a 
dozen  people.  Hence  hejuftly  infers  that,  among  the 
variety  of  fchemes  which  may  have  been  devifed  by  the 
humane  for  relieving  the  diftreffes  of  the  poor,  abetter 
and  more  extenfive  charity  cannot  be  devifed  than  that 
of  inff ruffing  them  in  a new  mode  of  cookery. 

The  fame  author  adds,  that  the  refult  of  his  experi- 
ments on  this  fubjecf  had  exceeded  his  moil  fanguine 
expectations,  and  that  each  day  gave  him  frefh  proofs 
of  the  excellency  of  his  plan  for  teaching  the  poor  and 
needy  to  find  themfelves  in  a wholefome  and  palatable 
diet,  at  the  cheapeft  rate,  in  which  little  or  no  bread  was 
required.  Pie  concludes  by  afferting,  that  there  is  fcarcely 
a place  in  this  kingdom,  where  twenty  perfons  may  not 
have  a wholefome,  hearty,  and  palatable  meal,  for  three 
findings. 

This  anonymous  letter  is  followed  by  one  from  Co- 
lonel Poynter,  two  from  Dr.  Johnfton,  of  the  royal 
hofpital  at  Haflar,  addreffed  to  Admiral  Waldegrave, 
and  one  from  the  Admiral  himfelf,  written  for  infertion 
in  a public  paper.  They  contain  a variety  of  receipts 
for  making  cheap,  wholefome,  and  nouriflring  difhes 
for  the  peer.  Thefe  difires  confift  chiefly  of  broths, 
foups,  and  flews,  or  what  they -call  pottage,  and  are 
7 calculated 
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calculated  to  make  a hearty  and  plentiful  meal  without 
bread  or  drink, 

I am  inclined  to  pay  the  more  attention  to  thefe  let- 
ters, as  they  feem  all  to  have  been  written  by  gentlemen 
of  obfervation.  The  pamphlet  is  fold  by  Longman  and 
Debrelt,  for  a charitable  purpofe,  at  the  fmall  > rice  of 
three-pence. 

I he  writer  who  has  paid  moll  attention  to  the  im- 
provement of  cookery,  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  is 
Count  Rumford.  In  his  economical  and  phiiofophical 
effays,  he  has  given  fuch  a variety  of  forms  for  making 
wholefome,  cheap,  and  nourifhing  foups,  ftews,  and 
other  difhes  for  common  ufe,  that  little  more  feems  ne- 
ceffary  "to  be  faid  on  the  fubjedt.  I {hall  only  obferve, 
that  the  mode  of  living  on  broths,  foups,  hafty-pudding, 
and  fuch  like,  fo  warmly  and  juftly  recommended  by 
the  Count,  has  been  pra&ifed  in  the  northern  parts  of 
this  kingdom  from  time  immemorial.  There  the  food 
of  the  common  peopleis  hafty-pudding,  with  milk,  for 
breakfaft  and  fupper,  and  broth,  with  vegetables  and 
meat,  for  dinner.  The  poorer  fort  often  make  broth 
without  meat ; but  they  all  ufe  vegetables  in  great,  abun- 
dance, and  fometimes  they  fupply  the  place  of  meat  with 
butter.  As  the  hafty-pudding  and  milk  make  a com- 
plete meal,  no  bread  is  neceffary  either  at  fupper  or 
breakfaft ; nor  is  much  required  at  dinner,  as  the  broth 
is  made  thick  with  barley,  cabbage,  and  a variety  of 
other  vegetables  or  pot-herbs.  Cabbage  is  a favourite 
ingredient  in  a Scotchman’s  broth.  It  is  feldom  made 
without  this  article,  which  is  not  eaten  fo  eailyas  in 
England.  It  is  there  differed  to  grow  tc  maturity,  and, 
when  that  is  the  cafe,  there  is  no  plant  more  .productive. 
This  the  Germans  know  well,  and  make  it  into  four 
crout , one  of  the  belt  antidotes  againft  the  fcurvy  with 
which  we  are  acquainted. 

This  kind  of  diet  not  only  faves  bread  but  drink. 
The  labourer  who  lives  on  hafty-pudding  and  foups, 
feldom  has  occafxon  for  drink  ; while  he  who  is  burnt 
up  with  dry  bread  and  cheefe,  or  fait  mear  boiled,  has 
a continual  third,  and  fpends  the  greater  part  of.  his 
1 0 earnings 
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earnings  in  liquor.  This,  by  a&in'g  as  a powerful  fti- 
mulus,  may  make  him  do  more  work  for  fome  time, 
but  it  generally  cuts  him  off  in  the  middle  of  his  days. 
The  Englilh  labourer,  who  works  hard  and  drinks  hard, 
feldom  lives  long,  and  is  an  old  man  when  he  fhould 
be  in  his  prime. 

The  roafting  of  meat  is  a waffeful  mode  of  cookery, 
which  ought  to  be  avoided  by  the  poorer  fort  of  people, 
as  much  of  the  fubftance,  and  the  mo  ft  nutritive  parts, 
are  loft  by  fcorching,  and  what  flies  oft' by  evaporation. 

I know  it  will  be  laid,  that  I recommend  flops  in  place 
of  folid  food.  They  are  fuch  flops,  however,  as  the 
greateft:  heroes  of  antiquity  lived  upon  ; and  though  I 
have  vifited  moft  parts  of  the  ifland,  I know  of  no  bet- 
ter men  than  thofe  who  live  in  the  manner  defcribed 
above,  nor  are  the  people  any  where  more  healthy,  or 
longer  lived. 

Broth  is  not  only  a difli  of  great  antiquity,  but  one 
that  can  be  made  in  a great  variety  of  ways.  It  receives 
into  its  compofitUn  animal  and  vegetable  fubftances  of 
every  kind  that  are  ufed  in  diet,  and  it  may  be  feafoned 
fo  as  to  fuit  every  palate.  Indeed,  people  early  accuf- 
tomed  to  eat  broths  properly  made,  are  generally  fond 
of  them  for  their  whole  lives. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  aflign  a reafon  why  the  inha- 
bitants of  South  Britain  fnould  diflike  a dilh  fo  much 
relilhed  by  other  nations.  Guftom,  no  doubt,  fettles 
all  thefe  things ; but  how  cuftoms  arife,  is  not  fo  clear 
a matter.  If  an  alteration  in  diet  is  to  be  introduced 
with  eftett,  it  muff  begin  with  children.  Whatever  man 
are  accuftomed  to  eat  when  young,  they  generally  pre- 
fer for  the  relt  of  their  lives.  Were  the  children  in 
South  Britain  taught  to  eat  hafty-pudding,  with  milk, 
for  breakfaft  and  fupper,  and  broth,  with  vegetables 
and  meat  boiled  in  it,  for  dinner,  they  would  relith  thefe 
difhes  as  long  as  they  lived,  would  find  little  occafion 
for  bread,  and  ftill  lefsfor  drink  j and  would  thrive  bet- 
ter than  on  their  prefent  food. 

What  parents  love  themfelves,  they  generally  give 
to  their  children,  without  any  regard  to  its  being  pro- 
per 
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per  for  them  or  not.  I have  feen  a father,  who  was 
fond  of  ft  rang  beer,  make  his  fon,  an  infant,  guzele 
it  at  every  meal  ; and  the  mother  who  delights  in  tea, 
does  not  fail  to  give  it  to  her  daughter  whenever  Hie 
takes  it  herfelf.  By  this  conduct,  the  fon  becomes  a 
tippler,  and  the  daughter  ftps  tea  in  place  of  folid  food, 
until  {lie  is  eaten  up  with  vapours  and  other  nervous 
disorders. 

Count  Rumford  fays,  brown  foup  is  the  common 
breakfaft  of  the  Bavarian  peafants,  to  which  they  occa- 
fionally  aud  bread.  This  he  avers  is  infinitely  preferable 
in  all  refpects  to  that  pernicious  walk,  tea,  with  which 
the  lower  daffies  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  ifland  drench 
their  ftomachs,  and  ruin  their  conflitutions.  He  adds, 
that  a fimple  infufion  of  this  drug,  drank  boiling  hot, 
as  the  poor  generally  drink  it,  is  certainly  a poifon,  which, 
though  it  befometime'  flo  w in  its  operation,  never  fails 
to  produce  fatal  effects,  even  in  the  flrongefl  conftitu- 
tion,  where  the'  free  ufe  of  it  is  continued  for  a confider- 
able  length  of  time. 

The  German  on  his  polenta , the  American  on  his 
mufh , and  the  North  Britain  on  his  hajly  pudding,  can 
make  a hearty  breakfaft  for  a tenth  part. of  what  a tea- 
breakfaft  would  coft,  while  it  is  infinitely  more  whole- 
fame.  It  h-ns  likewife  the  advantage  that  no  bread  is 
neceffiary. 

i have  been  often  told,  when  recommending  foups 
to  the  poor,  that  they  had  not  time  to  make  them, 
and  that  they  could  not  afford  fuel  on  account  of  its 
price,  as  it  is  dear  in  great  towns.  I hey  can,  however, 
find  fuel  twice  a-day  to  boil  a tea-kettle,  and  time  to 
make  the  tea,  which  is  a more  tedious  operation,  by 
far,  than  making  a mefs  of  hafty  pudding,  for  a 
great  part  of  the -year  even  the  pooreft  perfon  muft 
have  a little  fire  ; and  it  would  require  no  more  to 
make  a comfortable  mefs  of  foup,  which  is  always  belt 

when  made  with  a flow  fire. 

The  mode  of  living  that  I would  recommend  to  the 
lower  orders  of  the  people,  with  a view  to  lave  expence 

and  improve  their  health,  is  to  fubftitute  occalionally 

other 
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©trier  farinaceous  fubftances  in  the  place  of  biead,  as 
potatoes,  &c.  to  give  up  in  a great  meafure  the  ufe  ot 
roafted,  baked,  and  broiled  meats*  and  to  fupply  their 
place  with  broths,  foups,  flews,  and  filch  like,  made 
with  a little  meat  and  plenty  of  vegetables  ; to  give  to 
children,  and  to  grown  people  who  will  eat  it,  for 
breakfaft,  milk- porridge,  or  hafty-pudding  with  milk, 
fmall  beer,  or  melaffes.  This  will  be  found  a moie 
wholefome  breakfaft  than  tea,  while  it  is  much  cheaper 
and  requires  no  bread 

CONCLUSION. 

Although  the  place  of  bread  may  be  oecafionally 
fupplied  by  farinaceous  roots  and  other  vegetables,  yet 
we  would  by  no  means  wifh  to  difcourage  the  culture  of 
grain.  The  culture  of  grain  is  the  culture  of  men. 
While  the  hufbandman  is  railing  food  for  his  fellow- 
creatures,  he  is  laying  the  foundation  of  health  and 
longevity  to  himfelf  and  his  offspring.  Innumerable 

* The  celebrated  Dr.  Huffiand,  in  his  Art  of  prolonging  L.'fe, 
fays,  the  moderate  ufe  of  foups  is  certainly  not  hurtful ; audit  is 
fingular  that  people  fhould  imagine  it  tends  too  much  to  relax  the 
ftomach.  Does  not  all  our  drink,  even  though  cold,  become  in  a 
few  minutes  a kind  of  warm  foup  in  the  ftomach  ; and  does  not  the 
ftomach  retain  the  famp  temperature  during  the  whole  day  ? Be 
careful  only  not  to  ufe  it  hot,  in  too  great  quantity  at  one  time^ 
or  too  water)'.  It  is  attended  even  with  great  advantages.  It  fup- 
plies  the  place  of  drink,  particularly  to  men  of  letters,  womeu, 
and  all  thofe  who  do  not  drink,  or  drink  very  little  except  at  table, 
and  who,  when  they  give  over  foup,  receive  into  their  blood  too 
little  moifture.  And  it  is  here  to  be  remarked,  that  fluids  ufed  in. 
the  form  of  foups  unite  much  better  and  fooner  with  our  juices 
than  when  drunk  cold  and  raw.  On  this  account  foup  is  a great 
preventive  of  drynefs  and  rigidity  in  the  body,  and  therefore  the 
belt  nourifhment  for  old  people,  and  thofe  who  are  of  an  arid  tem- 
perament. It  even  fupplies  the  place  of  medicine.  After  catching 
cold,  in  nervous  head-aches,  cholics,  and  different  kinds  of  cramp 
in  the  ftomach,  warm  foup  is  of  excellent  fervice.  It  may  ferve  as  a 
proof  of  the  utility,  or  at  leaft  hannleffnefs  of  foup,  when  I remark 
that  our  forefathers,  who  certainly  had  more  flrength  than  we  have, 
ufed  foup  ; and  that  it  is  ufed  by  ruftics,  who  are  ftill  ftronger  than 
thofe  in  refined  life';  and  that  all  the  old  people  with  whom  1 ever 
was  acquainted  were  great  friends  to  it. 

Yy 
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benefits  are  connected  with  the  culture  of  grain.  While 
the  artificer  is  fitting  in  fome  aukward  pofture,  breath- 
ing confined,  and  perhaps  contaminated  air,  the  cul- 
tivator of  the  foil  riles  with  the  fun,  eats  his  wholefome 
meal  of  milk  and  farinaceous  food,  hies  him  to  the 
field,  where  he  fpends  the  day  in  ufeful  labour,  inhales 
the  frefh  breezes,  and  at  eve  returns  home  with  a keen 
appetite,  to  enjoy  his  fimple  repafi:  and  found  repofe. 

It  has  been  faid,  as  artificers  can  earn  more  money  than 
tli'ofe  who  cultivate  the  ground,  that  arts  ought  to  be 
encouraged,  and  grain,  ifneceffary,  imported.  No  ma- 
nufacture is  equal  to  the  manufacture  of  grain.  It  fup- 
plies  food  for  man  and  beaft,  while  the  furplus,  by 
being  exported,  enriches  the  nation.  Nor  is  it  fubject 
to  the  uncertainty  of  other  manufactures.  They  often 
depend  on  falhion  and  caprice,  but  the  neceffaries  of 
fife  will  always  find  their  value  fomewhere.  Though 
I am  convinced  that  fome  regulations  are  wanting  for 
the  encouragement  of  agriculture,  I do  not  confider  it 
as  my  province  to  dictate  to  the  wifdom  of  the  legifla- 
ture.  They  know  their  duty,  and  I have  reafon  to  be- 
Leve  that  they  are  inclined  to  pay  it  all  due  attention. 

I will  venture,  however,  to  affert,  that  if  proper 
-encouragemeut  were  given  to  agriculture,  Britain 
would  at  all  times  not  only  have  a fufficiency  of 
grain  for  her  own  confumption,  but  a furplus  for 
exportation.  This  would  contribute  more  to  her  real 
wealth,  the  happinefs  of  her  people,  and  the  ft  ability 
of  her  government,  than  either  the  imereafe  ot  her 
trade,  the  fiourifhirig  of  her  manufactures,  or  the  ex- 
tenfion  of  her  territory. 

It  is  matter  of  real  regret  and  wonder  that  Britain, 
at  a time  when  agriculture  is  cultivated  as  a fcience, 
lliould  not  be  able  to  raife  grain  for  the  iupply  of  her 
own  inhabitants,  but  become  every-  year  more  de- 
pendent on  foreign  Hates  for  even  the  neceffaries  of 
life  Until  an  adequate  remedy  can  be  found  for  this 
growing  evil,  the  free  ule  of  the  various  fubiktutes  foi 
bread  cannot  fail  to  alleviate  the  calamities  ol  the  pool, 

and  10  reduce  the  price  of, labour. 
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The  great  confumption  of  animal  food,  and  the 
Immenfe  number  of  horfes  kept  in  this  country,  are 
to  be  reckoned  among  the  caufes  of  the  fcarcity  of 
grain.  Mr.  Mackie  computes  the  number  of  horfes  in 
this  country  to  be  about  two  millions,  and  that  every 
horfe,  on  an  average,  confumes  the  produce  of  three 
fertile  acres,  confequently  the  produce  of  fix  millions 
of  fertile  acres,  is  annually  confumed  by  horfes.  Thefe 
would  produce  a quantity  of  grain  more  than  fufUcient 
to  maintain  half  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain.  Two 
hundred  and  fixty  thoufand  of  thefe  animals  are  kept 
for  pleafure.  I fhall  be  told  that  they  contribute  to 
health.  That  I deny.  Did  our  ladies  of  falhion  and 
fine  gentlemen  make  ufe  of  their  limbs,  inltead  of 
being  dragged  about  in  carriages,  they  would  both 
benefit  themfelves,  and  the  public.  I (hall  conclude 
thefe  remarks  with  the  advice  of  the  humane  and  bene* 
volent  Thomfon  : 

“Ye  gen’rous  Britons!  venerate  the  plough, 

“ And  o’er  your  hills  and  long  withdrawing  Yales 
“ Let  Autumn  fpread  her  treafures  to  the  fun  ' 

“ Luxuriant  and  unbounded.  As  the  fea 
f‘  Far  through  his  azure  turbulent  domain  ‘ 

*c  Your  empire  owns,  and  from  a thoufand  iliores 
44  Wafts  all  the  pomp  of  life  into  your  ports  j 
“ So  with  fuperior  boon  may  your  rich  foil 
“ Exub’rant  Nature’s  better  bleffings  pour 
“ O’er  ev’ry  land,  the  naked  nations  clothe, 

“ And  be  the  exhauitlefs  gran’ry  of  a world-.’4 
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APPENDIX: 

CONTAINING 

» s 

A ’Lai  of  Simples  and  oi  fuch  Medicinal  Preparations 

as  are  commonly  .ufed  in  PraAice,  with  their  proper 
Dofeg. 

The  Method  of  preparing  and  compounding  fuch 
Medicines  as  are  recommended  in  the  former  Part 
of  the  Book,  with  th,e  Addition  of  feyeral  others 
of  a Similar  Nature; 

\ ' 

* 

Remarks  on  the  Dofes,  Ufes,  and  Manner  of  applying 
the  different  Preparations. 

% 

Medicament erwn  varietas  ignorant'ue  JUia  eft.  N EaQOM* 
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tgnorakcr  and  fuperftition  ha"e  attributed  extraordinary 
A medical  virtues  to  almoll  every  production  of  nature.  That 
fnch  virtues  were  often  imaginary,  time  and  expedience  have 
fufficiently  fliewn.  Phvficians,  however,  from  a veneration  for 
antiquity,  (fill  retain  in  their  lifts  of  medicine  manv  things 
which  owe  their  reputation  entirely  to  the  fuperflition  and 
credulity  of  our  am  eftors.  , 

The  inflruments  of  medicine  will  always  be  multiplied,  in 
proportion  to  men’s  iguoran  e of  the  narure  and  caufe  of  dif- 
eafes : when  thefe  are  fufficiently  underftood,  the  method  of 
cure  will  be  fimple  and  obvious. 

Iguoran,  e of  the  real  nature  and  permanent  properties,  of  thofe 
fubllan.  es  employed  in  the  cure  of  difeafes,  is  another. reafon 
why  they  have  been  fo  greatly  multiplied.  Phvficians  thought 
they  could  e fife 61  by  a number  of  ingredients,  what  could  not  be 
done  by  any  one  of  them.  Hence  arofe  thofe  amazing  farragos 
which  have  fo  long  difgraced  the  medical  art,  and  which  were 
efteemed  powerful  in  proportion  to  the  number  or  fimples  that 
entered  their  competition. 

The  great  variety  of  orms  into  which  almnft  every  article 
of  medicine  has  been  manufafcl  ured,  affords  another  proof  of  the 
imperfection  of  'he  medical  art.  A drug  which  is  p rhaps  moft 
efficacious  in  the  fimpl  ft  form  in  which  it  tan  be  admimflered, 
has  been  neverthelefs  ferved  ' p in  fo  many  different  fhapes, 
that  one  would  be  induced  to  think  the  whole  art  of  ph.fic 
lay  in  exhibiting  medicine  under  as  many  different  modes  as 
poffible. 

Different  forms  of  medicine,  no  doubt,  have  their  ufe;  but 
they  ought  never  to  he  wanronly  increased.  They  are  by  no 
means  fo  Ueceffary  as  is  generally  imagined.  A tew  grams  of 
powdered  rhubarb,  jalap,  or  ipecacuanha,  will  attuady  perforin 
all  that  can  be  done  by  tne  different  preparations  of  thefe  roots, 
and  may  alio  he  exhibited  in  3$  fate  and  agreeable  a manner. 
The  fame  obfeiva  ion  holds  with  regard  to  the  Peruvian  hark, 
and  many  other  fimples  of  which  the  preparations  a.c  very 
numerous. 

Multiplying  the  ingredients  of  a medicine,  not  only  renuers 
it  more  expenfive,  but  alfo  lefs  certain,  both  in  its  dofe  and  ope- 
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ration.  Nor  is  this  all.  The  compound,  when  kept,  is  apt  to 
fpoil,  or  acquire  qualities  of  a diffeient  na'ure.  When  a medi- 
cine is  rendered  more  fafe,  efficacious,  or  agreeable,  by  the  addi- 
tion of  anoiht  r,  they  ought,  no  doubt,  o be  joined;  in  all  other 
cafe',  they  are  betier  h pt  afunder.  The  combination  of  medi- 
cines embarraffes  the  phyfician,  and  retards  the  pregrefs  of  me- 
dical knowledge.  It  is  impoffible  to  afeertain  the  p°recife  effedt 
of  any  one  medicine,  as  long  as  it  is  combined  with  others,  either 
of  a fimilar  or  diffimilar  nature. 

In  the  exhibi  ion  o’  medicine,  regard  fliould  not  only  be  had 
to  fimplicity,  but  likewife  to  eh  gance.  Patients  feltlom  reap 
much  benefit  from  things  that  are  highly  difagrcealde  to  their 
fenfes.  To  tafie  or  fmell  like  a drug,'  is  become  a proverb;  and 
to  fay  truth,  there  is  too  much  ground  for  it.  Indeed,  no  art 
can  take  away  the  difagreeable  tall e or  flavour  of  fou.e  drugs, 
without  entirely  deftroying  heir  efficacy  ; it  is  poffibk,  how- 
ever, to  render  many  medicines  It fs  difgufiful,  and  others  even 
agreeable  ; an  objedt  highly  defeiving  the  attention  of  all  who 
adminider  medicine. 

The  defion  of  the  following  pages  is,  to  exlvbit  fuch  a lift 
of  drugs  and  medicines  as  may  be  iie>  effaiy  for  private  praftice. 
They  are  confnleiably  more  numerous  indeed  than  thofe  recom- 
mended in  the  former  pait  of  the  Book,  but  are  Hill  greatly 
wi  bin  the  number  contained  in  the  molt  reformed  difpenfatories. 
The  fame  medicine  is  feldom  exhibited  under  different  forms ; 
and  where  different  medicines  anfwer  nearly  the  fame  intention, 
there  is  commonly  no  more  than  one  of  them  retained.  Mul- 
tiplying forms  of  medicine  for  the  fame  intention  tends  raiher 
to  bewilder  than  affilt  the  young  practitioner,  and  'he  expe- 
rienced ph)  (ician  can  never  be  2f  a lofs  to  vary  his  preferiptions 
as  occafion  requires. 

The  chemical  and  other  difficult  preparations  are  for  ihe  mo(t 
part  omitted.  Ail  of  them  that  are  nfed  by  any  pi  ivate  practi- 
tioner are  not  worth  preparing.  He  will  buy  them  much 
cheaper  than  he  can  make  them.  Great  care,  however,  is 
neceffary  to  obtain  them  genuine.  They  are  olten  adulterated, 
and  ought  never  to  be  purchaftd  unlefs  from  perfops  of  known 
veracity.  Such  of  them  as. are  in  common  ufe  are  infected  ip 
the  lift  of  drugs  and  medicines.  Their  proper  dofes  and  manner 
of  application  are  mentioned  in  the  practical  part  of  the  book, 
wherever  they  are  prefcribed. 

Such  articles  of  ratdicine  as  are  to  he  found  in  the  houfe  or 
garden  of  a Inn  ft  evety  peafanr,  as  barley,  eggs,  onions,  &c. 
are  likewife  for  the  molt  part  omitted.  It  is  needlefs  to  fwell 
a h(l  of  medicines  with  fuch  things  as  can  be  obtained  whenever 
;;bey  are  wanted,  anil  which  fpoil  by  being  kept. 
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The  preparations  made  and  fold  by  diftillers  and  confefUoners 
are  alfo  generally  left  out.  Thefe  people,  by  operating  upon 
a larger  plan,  generally  make  things  better,  while  it  is  in  their 
power  to  afford  them  much  cheaper  than  they  can  be  prepared 
by  any  private  hand. 

The  quantity  ordered  of  every  medicine  is  as  fmall  as  cou.d 
well  be  prepared,  both  to  prevent  unneceflary  expence,  and  that 
the  medicine  might  not  fpoil  by  keeping.  Almo ft  every  medi- 
cine buffers  by  being  kept,  and  Ihould  be  ufed  as  loon  after  it 
has  been  prepared  as  poffible.  Even  (imple  drugs  are  apt  to 
fpoil,  and  fhould  therefore  be  laid  in  in  fmall  quantities  ; they 
either  rot,  are  can  Rimed  by  infetts,  or  evaporate  fo  as  to  lola 
their  peculiar  tafhe  or  flavour,  and  often  become  quite  infig- 
nificant. 

In  the  preparation  of  medicines,  I have  generally  followed 
the  moft  improved  difpenfatories  ; but  have  taken  the  liberty  to 
differ  from  them  wherever  my  own  obfervations,  or  thofe  of 
other  practical  writers  on  whofe  judgment  I could  depend, 
fuggefted  an  improvement. 

In  feveral  compofitions,  the  ingredient  on  which  the  efficacy 
of  the  medicine  principally  depends  is  increafed,  while  the 
auxiliaries,  which  are  generally  ordered  in  fuch  trifling  quan- 
tities as  to  be  of  no  importance,  are  loir  out,  or  only  iuch  of 
them  retained  as  are  neceffary  to  give  the  medicine  a proper 
confidence,  or  the  like. 

The  colouring  ingredients  are  likewife  for  the  moft  part 
omitted.  They  increafe  the  bulk  and  price  of  the  medicine; 
without  adding  any  thing  to  its  value.  It  would  be  well  if 
they  were  never  ufed  at  all.  Medicines  are  often  adulterated 
for  the  fake  of  a colour.  Acrid  and  even  poifonous  fubftances 
are,  for  this  purpofe,  fometirnes  introduced  into  thofe  medi- 
cines which  ought  to  be  moft  bland  and  emollient.  Ointment 
of  elder,-  for  example,  is  often  mixed  wiih  verdegrife  to  give  it 
a fine  green  colour,  which  entirely  fruftrates  the  intention  of 
that  mild  ointment.  Thofe  who  wifh  to  obtain  genuine  medi- 
cines (hould  pay  no  regard  to  their  colour. 

Some  regard  is  likewife  paid  to  expence.  Such  ingredients 
as  greatly  increafe  the  price  of  any  compofition,  without  adding 
confiderably  to  iis  virtue,  are  generally  either  omitted,  or  lome- 
what  lefs  expenfive  fubftituted  in  their  place.  Medicines  are 
by  no  means  powerful  in  pioportion  to  their  price.  The 
cheapeft  are  often  the  beft  ; befiJes,  they  are  the  leaft  apt  to  be 
adulterated,  and  are  always  moft  readily  obtained. 

With  regard  to  the  method  o compounding  medicines,  I 
have  generally  followed  that  which  feemed  to  be  the  moft  fimple 
and  natural,  mentioning  the  different  fteps  of  the  procefs  in  the 
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hme  oro’er  in  which  they  ought  to  be  taken,  without  paying 
an  implicit  regard  to  the  method  of  other  difpcnfatories. 

.For  many  of  the  remarks  concerning  the  prcpaiation,  See. 
of  medicines,  I have  been  obliged  to  the  author  of  the  New 
Difpenfatory.  The  other  obfervatrons  are  either  fuch  as  have 
occurred  to  myfelf  in  pra&ice,  or  have  been  fuggeftcd  in  the 
eouvfe  of  reading,  by  authors  whole  names  I am  not  able 
diftin<£tly  to  recolledl. 

1 have  followed  the  alphabetical  order,  both  with  regard  to 
the  fimples  and  preparations.  A more  fcientific  method  would 
have  been  agreeable  to  fome  perfons,  but  lefs,  ufeful  to  the 
generality  of  readers.  The  different  daffies  of  medicine  have 
no  great  dependence  upon  one  another,  and,  where  t hey  have, 
it  is  hard  to  fay  which  fhould  Hand  fit  ft  or  laft ; rro  doubt  the 
frmple  preparations  ought  to  precede  the  more  compound. 
But  all  the  advantages  arifing  from  this  method  of  arrange- 
ment do  not  appear  equal  to  that  fiugle  one,  of  being  able,  on 
the  firft  opening  of  the  book,  to  find  out  any  article,  which,  by 
the  alphabetical  order,  is  rendered  quite  eafy. 

The  dofe  of  every  medicine  is  mentioned  whenever  it  ap- 
peared neceffary.  When  this  is  omitted,  it  is  to  be  underflood 
that  the  medicine  may  be  ufed  at  diferetion.  The  dofe  metir 
tioned  is  always  for  an  adult,  unlefs  when  the  contrary  is  ex- 
preffed.  It  is  not  an  eafy  matter  to  proportion  the  dofes  of 
medicine  exafilly  to  the  different  ages,  conflitntiqns,  See.  of 
patients;  hut,  happily  for  mankind,  mathematical  exaftnefs 
here  is  by  no  means  nereffary. 

Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  afeertain  the  proportional 
dofes  for  the  different  ages  and  conflituiions  of  patients;  but; 
after  all  that  can  be  faid  upon  this  fubjed,  a great  deal  muff  be 
jel  t to  the  judgment  and  fk. til  of  the  perfon  who  aomini-lters  the 
medicine.  The  following  general  proportions  may  be  ob- 
served; but  they  are  by  no  means  intended  for  exact  ti  les. 
A pat ient  bet  ween  twenty  and  fourteen  may  take  two-thirds  of 
the  dofe  ordered  for  an  adult ; from  fourteen  to  nine,  one- 
half;  from  nine  to  fix,  one-’>hrrd  ; from  fix  to  four,  one- 
fo'  rib  ; from  four  to  two,  one-fixth;  from  two  to  one,  a 
tenth;  and  below  one,  a twelfth. 

Dtipenfatones  are  ufually  written  in  the  Latin  language. 
Even  authors  who  write  in  Englifh,  generally  give  the  i pic- 
feriptions  in  Latin;  and  fome  of  them  Ihew  fo  great  an  at- 
tachment to  that  language,  as  firff  to  w rite  'heir  recipes  in  it, 
and  aftei wards  tranflate  them;  while  others,  to  coinpromrle 
the  matter,  write  the  one-half  in  Latin,  and  the  other  m 
Englifh.  What  peculiar  charm  a medical  prefenptron  when 

■written  in  Latin  may  have,  I lhall  not  pretend  to  fay  ; ut  ave 
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ventured  to  male  ufe  of  the  plaineft  Englifh  I could,  and  hope 
my  piefcripiions  will  fucceed  no  worfe  lor  it. 

Many  who  pertife  the  Domestic  Medicine  have  exprefTed 
a wiih,  that  the  catalogue  ot  Medit  ines  contained  in  that  book 
fhould  be  more  extenfive,  and  likewile  that  the  dofe  ol  each 
article  fhould  be  afcerained,  as  they  are  often  at  a lofs  to  know 
how  to  adminifter  even  thofe  Medicines,  the  names  of  which 
they  meet  with  in  almoft  every  medical  author.  To  obviate 
this  objeftion,  and  furnifh  a grea‘er  fcope  to  thofe  who  may 
wifh  to  employ  more  articles  than  are  contained  in  the  Dif- 
penfatory  formerly  annexed  to  this  work,  the  following  Lift  of 
Simples  and  Compounds,  taken  from  the  rnoft  improved  Dif- 
penfatories,  is  now  inferted. 

To  prevent  miftakes,  the  Englifh  name  of  every  Medicine 
is  not  only  ufed,  but  the  different  articles  are  arranged  ac- 
cording to  the  order  of  jhe  Engli.h  alphabet,  and  the  Imalleft 
and  largeft  dofe  placed  oppofite  to  each  article.  The  dofes  in- 
deed refer  to  adults,  but  may  be  adapted  to  different  ages  by 
attending  to  the  rules  laid  down  in  the  oppofite  page.  Short 
cautions  are  occafionally  inferted  under  fuch  articles  as  require 
to  be  ufed  with  care. 

Though  a greater  variety  of  Medicines  is  contained  in  this 
than  in  any  former  edition  of  the  Domeftic  Medicine,  yet  the 
Author  would  advife  thofe  who  perufe  it,  as  far  as  poffible,  to 
adhere  to  fimplicity  in  pra&ice.  Difeafes  are  not  cured  by  the 
multiplicity  of  Medicines,  but  by  their  proper  application.  A 
few  fimples,  juduioufly  adminiflered,  and  accompanied  with  a 
proper  regimen,  will  do  more  good,  than  a farrago  of  Medi- 
cines employed  at  random. 

N.B.  The  Apothecary’s  weights,  and  the  Englifh  wine 
meafures,  are  ufed  throughout  the  whole  book,  the  different 
denominations  of  which  will  appear  from  the  following  Table: 

A pound  contains  twelve  ounces. 

An  ounce  - - eight  drachms. 

A drachm  - - three  fcruples. 

A fcruple  - - twenty  grains. 

A gallon  contains  eight  pirns. 

A pint  - - fixteen  ounces. 

A11  ounce  - - eight  drachms. 

A fpoonful  is  the  meafure  of  half  an  ounce. 
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A LIST  of  the  MEDICINES  commonly  ufe-d  j, 
PiaS.ce,  with  their  proper  Dofes. 

A CA^At\  the  exPreffed  juice,  from  j fcrilpk 
JL  k Acici^  the  acetous  - T r t 

, muriatic  . * * {?mVk 

~~  > nitrous,  diluted  . ° rohs 

— , vitriolic,  diluted  ' ‘5  '!rOI,s 

vitriolic 


to 


Aithiops  mineral 

Agaric,  uied  externally  as  a ftyptfe. 
Aloes  T 

Alum 

• burned 

Amber,  prepared 
Ammoniac,  gum 

, milk  rf 

Angelica,  the  root  powdered 
A wife,  the  feeds 
Antimony,  crude 

; — — , calcined 

— , cinnabar  of 


“ *5  drops 

- 30  drops 

- 10  grains 


I drachm 

1 drachm 
4°  drops 
4°  drops 
40  drops 

2 drachm^ 
3°  grains 


-j  glals  of 


Afafcedda 


tartarized 

ilk  of 


*  milk  of 

A fa  rum,  to  provoke  fneezing 

BalTam  of  capivi 

•  — Canadian 

—  of  Fei  u 

— of  Toly 

Bark,  cafcarilla 

> Ptruvian,  powder  of 

Sear's  foot,  powder  of  the  leaves 
Benzoin,  reiin  of  1- 

-  , flo>vers  of 

Bill  opt,  powder  of  the  root  - 
SlefTed  thiifle 

5 — — , exprefltd  juice  of 

Bole,  A rmtnian  r 

»- , French 

Borax 

Broom,  afhes  of  the  tops 
Burdock,  powder  of  the  root 

Calamine  ftone,  levigated,  ufe  external 
Calomel  - . 


- 3 grains 

- 30  grains 

- 6 grains 

- 20  grains 

- 3 grains 

- 12  grains 

- \ drachm 

I drachm 

- 5-giams 

- 30  grains 

- i °*r 

r I ounce 

- 5 drachm 

- l|  drachnj 

- lo  grains 

1 drachm 

■ IO  grains 

“ I drachm 

I lcrnpje 

r I drachm 

- IO  grains 

- 1 feruple 

- i grain 

- 2 grains 

- i gram 

4 grains 

6 grains 

- haft  a dra. 

half  eg. 

1 ounce 

- 3 grains 

“ S graihs 

- 20  drops 

- 60  drops 

- lo  grains 

I drachm 

- I ferup. 

2 drachma 

- 10  grains 

- 20  grains 

4 grains 

- 29  grains 

“ 10  grains 

- 29  grains 

1 icruple 

1 draclm; 

" 10  grains 

I drachm 

2 dra. 

2 ounces 

* 10  grams  - 2 drachms 

10  grains 
1 fcruple 
10  grains 


40  grains 
l drachm 
i drachm 


i 


1 gr.  to  5 gr.  alterative 
3 do.  to  13  do,  purgative 
Qaij'ipko? 


MEDICINES 

Camphor 

Onella  alba,  powder  cf 

Cantharides 

Cardamoms 

paravvay  feeds 

Carrot,  Red  of  the  wild 

Cafcarilla  bark 

Cafiia,  the  pulp 

Caftor  J 

Can  (lie,  lunar;  ufc  external 

Catechu  - * 

Camomile,  in  powder 

Centaury,  the  letter 

Chalk 

Cinnamon 

Colocynth 

Columbo 

Confedlion,  aromatic 

, opiate 

Crabs  claw?,  prepared 
Conferve  of  rofes 

. of  fquills 

cf  arum 

Contrayerva 
Coriander  feed 
Cowhage,  the  fpiculae  of  one 
Cummin  feed 


used  in  PRACTICE. 
- from 


jot 

2 grains  to  half  a drachm 
i Temple  to  a drachms 


- i gia*n 
5 grains 

- io  grains 

« - i fcruple 

- - io  grains 

- 2 drachms 

- 8 grains 

- 13  grains 

- - 20  grains 

i fcruple  - 

- 20  grains 

- 5 Srai.ns.  " 

- 2 grains 

- io  grains 

- j o grains 

- - io  grains 

- jo  grains 

- - i drachm  - 

- - 20  grains 

- 20  grains 

- io  grains 

- ~ J5  grains 

pod  mixed  with  honey  or 

- - i fcruple  - 


4 grams 
20  grains 
4.0  grains 
I drachm 
40  grains 
1 ounce 
I drachm 


30  grams 
1 drachm 

1 drachm 

2 fern  pies 
j drachm 

10  grains 

1 drachm 

2 fcruples 
2 fern, pies 
I drachm 
I ounce 

1 drachm 

1 drachm 

2 fcruples 
1 drachm 

molaffes. 

1 drachm 


Dandelyon,  expreffed  juice  of  - 1 ounce  - 3 ounces 

•Decoftion  of  hartfhorn,  half  a pint  repeated  as  often  as  neceffary. 

of  broom,  1 oz.  to  a pint  of  water,  to  be  laktia  by  tea^ 

cupfuls.  • 

. of  Peruvian  bark  - - 1 ounce  - 4 ounces 

* i of  the  inner  hark  of  the  elm  4 ounces  - 10  oz.  daily 

- — of  farfaparilla  - - 4 ounces  - 16  oz.  daily 

compound 


of  guaicum,  3 drachms  to  a pint  of  water. 

Dragon  s blood  * - - to  grains 

Eirth,  fuller’s,  ufe  external  in  excoriatiejns. 
Eledluary  of  caflia 

« — of  fcamrfiony 

► lenitive,  or  of  fenna 

•Elixir  of  vitriol 

Elecampane,  powder  of  the  root 
Extraft  of  broom  tops 
• — — * Peruvian  bark 


A pint  daily. 
2 ferupies 


— cafcarilla . 

— camojnile 

— colocynth  comp. 


- . 1 dracltm 

20  grains 

- 30  grains 

- 1,5  drops 

- 20  grains 

>§  drachm 

- 10  grains 

- 10  grains 

io  grains 

- 5 grains 


1 ounce 

I drachm 
6 drachms 
tjo  drops 
1 drachm 
1 drachm 
• i drachm 
hall  a drachm 
1 drachm 
- 23  grain,? 

ji.x:radt 
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Extrafl  of  gentian 

— — hemlock 

— liquorice 

— ■ — logwood 

— — — black  hellebore 

* jalap 

” - guaiaeum 

white  poppies 


MEt)ICiI\E3  used  in  PRACTICE 


from 


— rue 
— ’ favin 

— fenna 

— wormwood 


F^rn,  powder  of  the  root 
Fennel  feed 

Fox  glove,  powder  of  the  leaves 
ora  drachm  infufed  iiva  pint  of 
boiling  water,  of  which  a dole  is  - 
Should  be  adminiftered  with  caution. 
Frankincenle 

Flowers  of  chamomile,  powder  of 
1 elder. 

*  lofemary. 

*  da  ora  Ik  rofes. 

red  ditto. 

Fruits.  Almonds 


TO  grains 
• 2 grains 

i drachm 
■ io  grains 
3 grains 
5 grains 
i o grains 
i grain 

1 O grains 
io  grains 
• o grains 
TO  grains 

\ drachm 
2o  grains 

2 &rain 
i ounce 

io  grains 
IO  grains 


to 


\ drachm 
Jo  grains 
5 ounce 
:§  drachm 
IO  grains 
20  grains 
20  grains 
5 grains 
20  grains 
30  grains 
30  grains 
30  grains 

5 ounce 
1 drachm 
3 grains 


30  grains 
1 drachm 


CurafToa  oranges 
Figs  dried. 
French  prunes. 
Tamarinds. 


Galbanum 

Galls 

Garlic,  cloves  of  - 

Gentian 

Germander 

Ginger 

Ginleng 

Guaiaeum,  wood  of. 

— — , giim-refin 

Gum  arable 
— — gambouge 

Hartlhorn,  prepared 

. , lpirits  of 

■ > caullic,  in  fome  mucila- 

ginous vehicle 
fait  of 


Hellebore,  black 
, white 


- 10  grains 

- 

30  grains 

- 10  grains 

- 

30  grains 

- No.  1. 

- 

No. 

- 10  grains 

- 

40  grains 

- 15  grains 

- 

1 drachm 

- 5 gra;ns 

- 

20  grains 

- 20  grains 

- 

30  grains 

- 10  grains 

- 

30  grains 

- ij  grains 

/ 

1 drachm 

- 2 grains 

• 

j 2 grains 

- 20  grains 

J 

I drachm 

- 10  drops 

- 

40  drops 

| 5 droPs 

- 

25  drops 

- 2 grains 

O 

- 

12  grains 

- '5'gra.‘ns 

- 

10  grains 

- I grain 

• 

5 grains 

Hemlock; 
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Hemlock,  ftiould  always  be  begun  with,  in  very  {brail  doles,  of 
one  grain  or  lefs,  and  gradually  increafed  as  the  conllitution  will 
bear.  See  extradt  of. 


Hicrapicra  - * from 

10  grains 

to 

20  grains 

Honey  ol  fquills  - 

10  grains 

- 

40  grains 

of  rofes  - 

1 drachm 

- 

2 drachms 

Hoffman’s  anodyne  liquor 

20  drops 

- 

60  drops 

Jalap,  powder  of  - 

10  grains 

f 

40  grains 

Infufion  of  gentian,  compound  - 

1 ounce 

- 

3 ounces 

rofes  - 

a ounces 

- 

8 ounces 

• fenaa  - 

~ ounce 

- 

2 ounces 

Ipecacuanha  - 

io  grains 

- 

30  grains 

Iris  florentine  - 

1 fern  pie 

- 

1 drachm 

Iron,  ruil  of 

5 grains 

- 

20  grains 

■ , ammoniated  * 

2 grains 

- 

IO  grains 

, tartarized  - 

2 grains 

- 

10  grains 

, fait  of  - 

•5  Krain 

- 

3 grains 

Juniper,  powder  of  the  berries 

V 1 

20  grains 

- 

i drachm 

Kino,  gum  - 

10  grains 

_ 

30  grains 

Kermes  mineral  - 

1 grain 

- 

3 grains 

Lead,  white  - - - 7 

I 

• > fugar  of  -J 

l grain 

** 

2 grains 

Lemon-peel. 

Lichen,  afh-coloured,  ground 

10  grains 

- 

40  grains 

Icelandic,  a ftrong  decodlion  oi 

1 ounce 

- 

4 ounces 

Lime-water  - 

4 ounces 

- 

8 ounces 

Lixivium  of  tartar 

1 5 drops 

- 

4.0  drops 

Liu  feed,  an  infufion  of  j ounce  to  a 

quart  of  water:  may  be 

ufed  at  pleafure. 

J.iquoric 

Lytharge 


root  of 


Madder  powder 

Mace 

Magnefia 

calcified 

Manna 

Marfh-mallows/root  and  'eaves  of 
M a Rich,  gum  - _ 

Mercury,  crude 

, calcined 

, with  chalk 


■§  drachm.  - i drachm 


- £ drachm  - i drachm 


10  grains 
•5  drachm 


— — corrolive  fublimate 

, cinnabar  of 

, red  precipitate  of  -7 

white  ditto  - \ 

' » yellow  emetic,  as  fternutory 


20,  grains 
2 drachms 

2 ounces 

1 drach  n 
30  grams 

4 ounces 

2 grains 
30  grains 

i gram 
30  grains 

ufe  chiefly  external. 

1 grain  to  3 grains 

ivlezcieyn, 


i ounce 
5 drachm 
1 o grains 
- ounce 
i gram 
ic  grains 
s grain 
i o grains 


I 
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Mezereon,  decoft,  to  a pint  of  water  

Millipedes  - - 20  grains 

" - 5 grains 

Muftard  feed  - - - 1 drachm  - 

Myrrh,  gum  - ' - - 10  grains  - 


2 drachms 
2 drachfns 
40  grains 
1 ounce 
1 drachm 


Nitre,  purified 
Nutmeg 

Oil  of  almonds 

amber,  rectified 

— • — annifeed 

■  caltor 

cinnamon 

■  juniper 

•  lemon-peel 

linfeed 

* olibanum 

*  olive  - 

palm 


- I©  grains 

- 6 grains 

■§  ounce 

- 10  drops 

1 drop 

2 drachms 

- I drop 

- 2 drops 

2 drops 

- ^ ounee 

- 5 grains 

■§  ounce 

- uie  external. 


30  grains 
5 drachm 


I ounce 
30  drops 
5 drops 
1 ounce 
3 drops 
IO  drops  . 
5 drops 
1 ounce 
30  grains 
1 ounce 


peppermint 

- 1 drop 

3 drops 

turpentine 

- 10  drops 

- 30  drops 

Onion,  expreljc-d  juice  ol,  a powerful 

^ •§  ounce 

diuretic  - - - - 

2 ounces 

Opium 

- 1 grain 

2 grains 

Opoponax 

Orange-peel. 

- 10  grains 

- 30  grains 

Oyller-Hiells,  prepared 

- -i  drachm 

- 2 drachms 

Oxymei  of  colchicum 

■i  drachm 
- ~ drachm 

- 1 drachm 

of  1 quills 

Penny-royal. 

Peppermint. 

1 drachm 

Petroleum  - - - 

- 10  drops 

- 30  drops 

Pills,  aloetic 

_ 10  grains 

- 30  grains 

, of  the  gums 

- 10  grains 

- 30  grains 

, mercui  ial 

- 10  grains 

- 2 0 grains 

Pitch,  Burgundy. 

Pomegranate, -powder  of 
Poppy  heads. 

Powder,  antimonial 

May  be  taken  according  to  the 
der,  with  which  it  nearly  coincides. 

of  contrayerva,  compound 

« of  chalk,  compound  - 

with  opium 

powder  of  ipecacuanha,  compound. 


20  grains 


1 drachm 


3 grains  - 6 grains 

directions  for  Jameses  pow- 


er Dover’s  powder 


1 


15  grains 
2o  grains 
10  grains 


10  grains 


- grajns 

- 40  grams 

- 40  grains 

- 30  grains 

Qua  Ilia 
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Quaflia  , . from  5 grains  to  30  grains 

One  drachm  to  a pint  of  water  for  an  infufion. 

Quince  feeds,  mucilage  of,  at  pleafure,  to  obtund  acrimony. 


Rhubarb,  powder  of  ■* 
Refin,  yellow 
Rue  powder  - 

Saffafras 

Savin  - «• 

St.  John’s  wort 
Saffron 

Sagapehum  - 
Sai  ammoniac  ' - 
Salt,  Epfom 

•s , Glauber 

• of  hartihorn  r 

Polychreff 

Rochel 

of  tartar 

Saunders,  ted 

Sarfaparilla,  powder  of  * 
Scainmony  -r 
Seneka  * 

Senna  - r 

Soap 

Spear-mint 

Senna  - •* 

» curvy-grafs,  expreffed  juice 
Snake-root 

Sorrel,  juice  of,  depurated 
Spirit  ot  lavender 

of  mindererus 

fweet,  of  vitriol 

■ of  nitre  - 

- — — of  fal  ammoniac 
• compound 


'10  grains 
3 grains 
20  grains 


- 1 40  grains 

- 20  grains 

- 40  grains 


1 fcruple 
10  grains 
20  grains 

5 gra.ins 

10  grains 
io  grains 

2 drachms 

4 drachms 
10  grains 
20  grains 

2 fcruples 
10  grains 
i drachm 
20  grains 

5 grains 
20  grains 
20  grains 
20  grains 
10  drops 
IO  grains 

I fcruple 

1 ounce 

■ 20  grains 

2 ounces 
1 drachm 

< 1 drachm 

■ 15  drops 
- 1 5 drops 

■ 15  drops 


1 drachm 
30  grains 
1 drachm. 
20  grains 
30  grains 
30  grains 
1 ounce 
z ounces 
20  grains 
■|  ounce 
1 ounce 
30  grain? 

1 drachm 
40  grains 
20  grains 
40  grains 
40  grains 

1 ounce 
30  drops 

2 fcruples 

1 drachm 
4 ounces 

40  grains 
4 ounces 

2 drachms 
I ounce 

40  drops 
40  drops 
• 40  drops 


■ — foetid 


Spirits,  diftilled  «» 

• 

I drachm 

m 

i ounce 

Spirit  of  lavender,  common 

- 

20  drops 

m 

1 drachm 

— of  wine,  rectified 

- 

j drachm 

r 

2 drachma 

Steel,  filings  of  * * 

- 

5 grains 

1 Icruple 

Spermaceti  • 

- 

20  grains 

m 

1 drachm 

Sponge,  burned  » * 

- 

20  grains 

m. 

1 lrachm 

Storax  <• 

- 

10  grains 

- 

-I  drachm 

Sulphur,  flowers  of 

- 

30  grains 

1 drachm 

, precipitated,  of  autimony 

l gram 

* 

4 grains 

z? 


Squill, 
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Squil1,  dried  powder 

• , frefh 

Syrup  of  poppies 

of  buckthorn 

of  ginger 

Syrups  in  general 

Tar 

, water  of.  A pint  daily 

Tartar,  cream  of 

, regenerated 

, foluble 

, emetic,  alterative 

! — , as  emetic 


Terra  japonica 

Tobacco,  an  infufion  of,  i drachm 
adminiftered  by  table-fpoonfuls 
Tin,  powder -of 
T urmeric 

Turpentine,  fpirit  of 

, Venice 

Tincture  of  aloes 

} compound 

of  afafoetida 


IN 

PRACTICE, 

om 

1 grain 

to 

3 grains 

- 

5 grains 

- 

15  grains 

- 

\ drachm 

- 

2 ounce 

- 

1 drachm 

- 

2 drachms 

' - 

1 drachm 

- 

\ ounce 

- 

1 drachm 

- 

2 drachms 

- 

5 grains 

- 

1 fcruple 

- 

2 drachms 

_ 

1 ounce 

- 

20  grains 

- 

1 drachm 

- 

2 drachms 

- 

1 ounce 

- 

i grain 

- 

i grain 

- 

1 grain 

- 

3 grains 

- 

20  grains 

- 

40  grains 

powerfully  diuretic. 

- 20  grains  - t drachm 


- 20  grams 

- 10  drops 
_ 20  grains 

ounce 


i drachm 
30  drops 
1 drachm 
1 ounce 


^ WUIIVV.  — J. 

\ drachm  - 2 drachms 

i drachm  - 2 draclnn* 


of  Benzoin,  compound 

- 

j 0 drops 

- 

40  drops 

— of  cantharides 

- 

10  drops 

- 

40  drops 

of  cardamoms 

1 drachm 

- 

- ounce 

• — of  caltor 

- 

i draclnn 

-- 

1 5 drachm 

< — of  catechu 

- 

1 drachm 

- 

2 drachms 

of  Peruvian  bark  - - 

- 

1 drachm 

- 

- ounce 

of  iron,  muriated 

- 

10  drops 

- 

60  drops 

— of  Columbo 

- 

1 drachm' 

- 

3 drachms 

■ of  gentian,  compound 

- 

I drachm 

- 

3 drachms 

of  guaiacum  volatile 

- 

I drachm 

- 

3 drachms 

of  black  hellebore 

- 

r fcruple 

- 

1 drachm 

— of  jalap 

- 

I drachm 

- 

i ounce 

— of  myrrh 

- 

x fcruple 

- 

X drachm 

■ — — - — of  opium 

- 

io  drops 

- 

40  drops 

— .. camphorated,  or 

\ 

1 drachm 

- 

3 drachms 

parcgsric  elixir 

) 

of  rhubarb  - 

- 

I ounce 

- 

2 ounces 

-~l — - — of  feana  *• 

- 

a drachms 

- 

1 ounce 

of  fnake-root 

- 

{ drachm. 

- 

2 drachms 

* of  valerian  - - - 

- 

1 drachm 

3 drachms 

_ — volatile 

- • 

1 drachm- 

- 

2 drachms 

Tormentil,  powder  of 

V. 

10  grains 

- 

X drachm 

Tii!  pent  iifc.  Venice 

- 

1 fcruple 

- 

1 drachm 

1 urmeric 

- 

i-  fcruple 

-■ 

1 drachm 

Tutty,  levigated,  ufe  extern*!. 


Valet  Ian 


\ 


✓ 
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Valerian,  wild,  powder  of  - from 
Vinegar,  diltilled 

. of  fquills 

} as  emetic  - 

Verdigris,  violent  emetic 
Vitriol,  white,  as  a tonic 

, as  a quickly  operating  ) 

emetic  - - - j 

, blue,  emetic  - , 

Uva  urfi,  in  powder  - 


20  grains  to 
2 drachms  - 
io  drops 
i ounce 

1 grain 

2 grains 

20  grains 

i grain 
2o. grains 


2 drachmas 
i ounce 
drops 

1 ounce 

2 grains 

5 grains 

x drachm 

3 grains 

1 drachm 


Water-crefs)  exprefled  juice  of 
• trefoil 

Waters,  any  of  the  Ample  diftilled 
Wax,  white 
, yellow 

Wormwood,  exprefled  juice 
White  lead 
Wine,  aloetic 

, antimonial 

— — , ipecacuanha 
— — rhubarb 


■5  ounce 
■5  drachm 

- -g  ounce 

- 20  grains 

\ ounce 
I grain 

- -g  ounce 

- 20  drops 

j drachm 

- g ounce 


2 ounces 
j drachm 
4 ounces 
1 drachm 


2 ounces 

3 grains 

1 ounce 

2 drachms 
\ ounce 

2 ouncss 


Zedoary 
Zinc,  flowers  of 


-10  grains 
- 3 grains 


40  grains 
10  grain* 


» 


1 ■/ 


2 
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MEDICINAL  PREPARATIONS. 
BALSAMS. 

'TT HE  fubjefl  of  this  feftion  is  not  the  natural  balfams,  blit 
certain  compofitions,  which,  from  their  being  fuppofed  to 
poflefs  ballamic  qualities,  generally  go  by  that  name. 

This  clafs  ot  medicines  was  formerly  very  numerous,  and 
held  in  great  efteem.  Modern  praflice,  however,  has  juftly  re- 
duced it  to  a very  narrow  compafs. 

Anodyne  Balfam . 

Take  of  white  Spanifh  foap,  one  ounce  ; opium,  unprepared, 
two  drachms ; rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  nine  ounces.  Digeft 
them  together  in  a gentle  heat  for  three  days  ; then  (train  off 
the  liquor,  and  add  to  it  three  drachms  of  camphor. 

This  balfam,  as  its  title  expreffes,  is  intended  to  eafe  pain. 
It  is  of  fervice  in  violent  drains  and  rheumatic  complaints,, 
when  not  attended  with  inflammation.  It  mufl  be  rubbed  with 
a warm  hand  on  the  part  affefled ; or  a linen  rag  moiftened 
with  it  may  be  applied  tc  the  part,  and  renewed  every  third  or 
fourth  hour,  till  the  pain  abates.  If  the  opium  is  left  out,  this 
will  be  the  Saponaceous  Balfam. 

Loca/elli’s  Ba/fani. 

Take  of  olive  oil,  one  pint ; Strafburg  turpentine  and  yellow 
wax,  of  each  half  a pound  ; red  faunders,  fix  drachms.  Melt 
the  wax,  with  fome  part  of  the  oil,  over  a gentle  fire ; then 
adding  the  remaining  part  of  the  oil  and  the  turpentine;  after- 
wards mix  in  the  faunders,  previoufly  reduced  to  a powder, 
and  keep  them  ftirring  together  till  the  balfam  is  cold. 

This  balfam  is  recommended  in  erofions  of  the  inteffines,  the 
dyfentery,  htEmorrhages,  internal  bruifes,  and  in  fome  com- 
plaints of  the  breaft.  Outwardly  it  is  ufed  for  healing  and 
cleanfing  wounds  and  ulcers.  The  dofe,  when  taken  inter- 
nally, is  from  two  fcruples  to  two  drachms. 

The  vulnerary  Balfam. 

Take  of  benzoin,  powdered,  three  ounces ; balfam  of  Peru, 
two  ounces;  hepatic  aloes,  in  powder,  half  an  ounce;  rectified 
fpirits  of  wine,  two  pints.  Digeft  them  in  a gentle  heat  for 
three  days,  and  then  (train  the  balfatu. 
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This  balfam,  or  rather  tindlure,  is  applied  externally  to  heal 
recent  wounds  and  bruifes.  It  is  likewife  employed  internally 
to  remove  coughs,  afthmas,  and  other  complaints  of  the  b«eaft. 
It  is  fair!  to  eafe  the  colic,  clearife  the  kidnies,  and  to  heal  in- 
ternal ulcers,  & c. 

The  dofe  is  from  twenty  to  fixty  drops. 

This,  though  a medicine  of  fome  value,  does  not  deferve  the 
extravagant  encomiums  which  have  been  bellowed  on  i . It  has 
been  celebrated  under  the  different  names  of  The  Commander  s 
Balfam , Perftan  Balfam , Balfatn  of  Berne , Wade’s  Balfam , Friar  s 
Balfam,  fefuit’s  Drops,  Turlington’s  Drops , &c. 

v BOLUSES. 

AS  bolufes  are  intended  for  immediate  ufe,  volatile  falts,  and 
other  ingredients  improper  for  being  kept,  are  admitted  into 
their  compofition.  They  are  generally  compofed  o powders, 
wiih  a proper  quantity  of  fyrup,  conferve,  or  mucilage.  The 
lighter  powders  are  commonly  made  up  with  fyrup,  and  the 
more  ponderous,  as  mercury,  &c.  with  conferve;  but  thofe  ol 
the  lighter  kind  would  be  more  conveniently  made  up  with 
mucilage,  as  it  increafes  their  bulk  lefs  than  the  other  addi- 
tions, and  likewife  occafions  the  medicine  to  pafs  down  more 
eafily. 

AJlringent  Bolus. 

Take  of  ailum,  in  powder,  fifteen  grains;  gum  kino,  five 
grains  4 fyrup,  a fufficient  quantity  to  make  a bolus. 

In  an  excdTive  flow  of  the  menjes , and  other  violent  dis- 
charges of  blood,  proceeding  from  relaxation,  this  bolus  may 
be  given  every  four  or  five  hours,  till  the  difeharge  abates. 

Diaphoretic  Bolus. 

Take  of  gum  guaiacum,  in  powder,  ten  grains;  flowers  of 
fulphur  and  cream  of  tartar,  of  each  one  fcruple  ; Ample  fyrup, 
a fufficient  quantity. 

In  rheumatic  complaints,  and  diforders  of  the  {kin,  this  bolus 
may  be  taken  twice  a-day.  It  will  alio  be  of  fervice  in  the  in* 
flammatory  quinfey. 

Mercurial  Bolus. 

Take  of  calomel,  fix  grains ; conferve  of  rofes,  half  a drachm* 
Make  a bolus. 

Where  mercury  is  neceflary,  this  bolus  mav  be  taken  twice 
or  thrice  a-week.  It  may  be  taken  over  night;  and  if  it  do&s 
cot  operate,  a few  grains  oi  jalap  will  bs  proper  next  day  to 
carry  it  off.  y 
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Bolus  of  Rhubarb  and  Mercury 

Take  of  the  bed  rhubarb,  in  powder,  from  a fcruple  to  half 
a drachm  ; of  calomel,  from  four  to  fix  grains  ; fimple  fy  rup, 
a fufficient  quantity  to  make  a bolus.. 

This  is  a proper  purge  in  hypochondriac  conTlitutions ; but 
its  principal  intention  is  to  expel  worms.  Where  a ftronger 
purge  is  neceffary,  jalap  may  be  ufed  inftead  of  the  rhubarb. 

P eft  oral  Bolus. 

Take  of  fpermaceti,  >a  fcruple  ; gum  ammoniac,  ten  grains  ; 
fa't  of  hartlhorn,  fix  grains  ; fimple  fyiup,  as  much  as  will 
make  them  into  a bolus. 

This  bolus  is  given  in  colds  and  coughs  of  long  Handing, 
afthmas,  and  beginning  confumptions  o(  the  lungs.  It  is  gene- 
rally proper  to  bleed  the  patient  before  be  begins  to  ufe  it, 

Purging  Bolus. 

Take  of  jalap,  in  powder,  a fcruple  ; cream  of  tartar,  two 
fcruples.  Let  them  be  rubbed  together,  and  lormed  into  a 
bolus,  with  fimple  fyrup. 

Where  a mild  purge  is  wanted,  this  will  anfwer  thepurpofe 
very  well.  If  a .ftronger  dofe  is  neceffary,  the  jalap  may  be  in- 
ciealed  to  half  a drachm  or  upwards. 


CATAPLASMS  AMD  SINAPISMS. 

CATAPLASMS  pofi'efs  few  or  no  virtues  fuperiorto  a poul- 
tice, which  may  be  fo  made,  as,  in  moft  cafes,  to  fupply 
their  place.  They  are  chiefly  intended  either  to  aft  as  ddcu- 
tients,  or  to  promote  fuppuratiqn  ; and  as  they  may  be  of  ler- 
vicc  in  fome  cafes,  we  fhall  give  a fpecimen  of  each  kind, 

Dlfcutient  Catdpiafn. 

Take  of  barley-meal,  fix  ounces  ; frefh  hemlock  leaves, 
bruifed,  two  ounces  ; vinegar,  a fufficient  quantity.  Boil  the 
meal  and  hemluck  in  the  vinegar  for  a little  tune,  and  then  adcl 
two  drachms  of  the  fugar  of  lead. 

Ripening  Cataplafnx 

Take  of  white  lily-roo‘,  four  ounces  ; fat  figs  and  raw  onions, 
bruifed,  of  each  one  ounce;  yellow  bafilicum  ointment,  two 
ounces;  gulp  galbanum,  half  an  ounce;  linfeecl  meal,  as  much 
gs  neceffary  Boil  the  ropts  along  with  the  figs  in  a fufficient 
quantity  ol  water  ; then  bruitc  and  add  to  them  the  utucr  mgter 
^ } ■ dients, 
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dients,  fo  as  to  form  the  whole  into  a foft  cataplaftn.  The 
galbanum  niuft  be  previoufly  diflolved  with  the  yoke  ot  an  eg  . 

Where  it  is  necellary  to  promote  fuppuration,  this  cataplafrn 
may  be  ufed  by  thofe  wdio  ehoofe  to  be  at  the  trouble  and  cx- 
pence  of  making  ir.  For  my  parr,  I have  never  found  any 
application  more  proper  for  this  pnrpole  than  a poultice  ot 
bread  and  milk,  u'ith  a fufficient  quanti  y of  either  boiled  or 
raw  onion  in  it,  and  foftened  with  oil  or  frefh  butter. 


Sinapifins  are  employed  to  recal  the  blood  and  fpiriis  to  a 
parr,  as  in  the  pally  and  atrophy.  They  are  alfo  of  fervice  in 
deep-feated  pains,  as  the  fciahca,  &c.  When  the  gout  feizes 
the  head  or  the  ftomach,  they  arc  applied  to  the  feet  to  bring 
the  diforder  to  thefe  parts.  They  are  likewife  applied  to  the 
patient’s  foies  in  the  low  fl ate  of  fevers.  They  fhould  not  be 
JufFered  to  lie  on,  however,  till  they  have  railed  bliftcrs,  but 
till  the  parts  become  red,  and  will  continue  fo  when  prefled 
with  the  finger. 

The  finapilm  is  only  a poultice  made  with  vinegar  inflead 
of  milk,  and  rendered  warm  and  ftimulating  by  the  addition  of 
muflard,  horfe-radilh,  or  garlic. 

The  common  fmnpifm  is  made  by  taking  erumb  of  bread 
and  muftard-leed  in  powder,  of  each  equal  quantities;  flrong 
vinegar,  as  much  as  is  iufficient,  and  mixing  them  fo  as  to 
wake  a poultice. 

When  finapifms  of  a more  ftimulating  nature  are  wanted,  a 
little  bruifed  garlic  may  be  added  to  the  above. 

CLYSTERS. 

f J ‘HIS  clafs  of  medicines  is  of  more  importance  than  is  gene- 
rally imagined.  Ciyflers  ferve  not  only  to  evacuate  the 
contents  of  the  belly,  but  alfo  to  convey  very  adfive  medicines 
into  the  fyfltm.  Opium,  for  example,  maybe  admimftered  in 
this  way  when  it  will  not  fit  upon  the  fiomach,  and  alfo  in 
ftrger  dofts  than  at  any  time  it  can  be  taken  by  the  mouth, 
i lie  I eruvian  bark  may  likewife  be,  wnh  good  effebl,  admi- 
niflered  in  form  of  clyller  to  perloris  wl;o  cannot  take  it  by  the 
mouth. 

A Ample  clyller  can  feldom  do  hurt,  and  there  are  many 
c,.fes  where  11  may  do  much  good.  A clyller  even  of  warm 
\ au-i,  uy  ieivi  g as  a fofhentation  10  the  parts,  may  be  of  con- 
!n  e 1 able  fi  rvi  e in  iuflanmiatiops  of  the  bladder,  and  the  lower 
nit  limes,  8cc, 
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Some  fubftances,  as  the  fmoke  of  tobacco,  may  be  thrown 
into  the  bowels  in  this  way,  which  cannot  be  done  by  any  other 
means  whatever.  This  may  be  eafily  effected  by  means  of  a 
pair  of  hand-bellows*  with  an  apparatus  fitted  to  them  for  that 
purpofe. 

Nor  is  the  ufe  of  clyflers  confined  to  medicines.  Aliment 
may  alfo  be  conveyed  in  this  way.  Perfons  unable  to  fwallow, 
have  been,  for  a confiderable  time,  fupportcd  by  clyflers. 

Emollient  Clyjler. 

Take  of  hnfeed-tea  and  new  milk,  each  fix  ounces.  Mix 
them. 

If  fifty  or  fixty  drops  of  laudanum  be  added  to  this,  it  will 
fupply  the  place  of  the  Anodyne  Clyjler. 

' Laxative  Clyjler. 

Take  of  milk  and  water,  each  fix  ounces-,  fweet  oil  or  frefh 
butter,  and  brown  fugar,  of  each  two  ounces.  Mix  them. 

If  an  ounce  of  Glauber’s  fait,  or  two  table-fpoonfuls  of  com- 
mon fait,  be  added  to  this,  it  will  be  the  Purging  Clyjler. 

Carminative  Clyjler-. 

Take  of  camomile-fioWers,  an  ounce ; anife-feeds,  half  an 
ounce.  Boil  in  a pint  and  a halfot  water  to  one  pint. 

Inhyfteric  and  hypochondriac  complaints,  this  maybe  admi* 
fullered  inftead  of  the  Feetid  Clyjler , the  fmell  of  which  is  fo 
dilagreeable  to  moft  patients. 

Oily  Clyfler. 

To  four  ounces  of  the  infufioh  of  camomile  flowers,  add  an 
equal  quantity  of  Florence  oil. 

This  cl)  her  is  beneficial  in  bringing  off  the  fmall  worms 
lodged  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  alimentary  canal.  When  given 
to  children,  the  quantity  mull  be  proportionably  leffened. 

S/arcb  Clyfler. 

Take  jelly  of  {larch,  four  ounces  ; linfeed  oil,  half  an  ounce. 
Liquefy  the  jelly  over  a gentle  fire,  and  then  mix  in  the  oil. 

In  the  dyfentery  or  bloody  flux,  this  clyfler  may  be  admini- 
flered  after  every  loofeftool,  to  heal  the  ulcerated  inieflines,  and 
blunt  thefharpnefs  of  corroding  humours.  Forty  or  fifty  drops 
of  laudanum  maybe  occafioually  added ; in  which  cafe,  it  will 
generally  fupply  the  place  of  the  AJlringent  Clyfler . 
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Turpentine  ClyfleY. 

Take  of  common  deco&ion,  ten  ounces ; Venice  turpentine* 
dillolved  with  the  yolk,  of  an  egg,  half  an  ounce;  I lorence 
oil,  one  ounce.  Mix  them. 

This  diuretic  clyfter  is  proper  in  obdru&ions  of  the  urinary 
paflages,  and  in  colicky  complaints,  proceeding  from  gravel. 

Vinegar  Clyjler. 

This  clyfter  is  made  by  mixing  three  ounces  of  vinegar  with 
five  of  water-gruel. 

It  anfwers  all  the  purpofes  of  a common  clyfler,  with  the 
peculiar  advantage  of  being  proper  either  in  inflammatory  or 
putrid  diforders,  efpecially  in  the  latter. 

We  think  it  unneceflary  to  give  more  examples  of  this 
clals  of  medicines,  as  ingredients  adapted  to  any  particular  in- 
tention may  be  occafionally  added  to  oiie  or  other  of  the  above 
forms. 

COLLYRIA,  or  EYE-WATERS. 

T? YE- WATERS  have  been  multiplied  without  number, 
almoft  every  perfori  pretending  to  be  pofiefled  ol  feme 
fecret  preparation  for  the  cure  of  fore-eyes.  I have  examined 
many  of  them,  and  find  that  they  are  pretty  much  alike,  the 
bafis  of  mod  of  them  being  either  alum,  vitriol,  or  lead.  Their 
effects  evidently  are  to  brace  and  redore  the  tone  of  the  parts: 
hence  they  are  principally  of  fervice  in  flight  inflammations; 
and  in  that  relaxed  date  of  the  parts  which  is  induced  by  obfti- 
nate  ones. 

Camphor  is  commonly  added  to  thefe  compofiiions  ; but  as  it 
feldom  incorporates  properly  with  the  water,  it  can  be  of  little 
ufe.  Boles  and  other  earthy  fubdances,  as  they  do  not  diflolve 
in  water,  are  likewife  unfit  for  this  purpofe. 

Callyrium  of  Alum. 

Take  of  alum  half  a drachm  ; agitate  it  well  together  with 
the  white  of  one  egg. 

This  is  the  Collyriura  of  Riverius.  It  is  ufed  in  inflam- 
mation of  the  eyes,  to  allay  heat,  and  redrain  the  flux  of  hu- 
mours. It  mud  be  fpread  upon  linen,  and  applied  to  the 
eyes ; but  fhould  not  be  kept  on  above  three  or  lbar  hours  at 
p time. 

Vitriolic  Collyrium. 

Take  of  white  vitriol,  half  a drachm  ; rofe-water,  fix  ounces. 
Diflolve  the  vitriol  in  the  water,  and  filter  the  liquor. 

This, 
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This,  though  fimple,  is  perhaps  equal  in  virtue  to  moil  of 
the  celebrated  collyria.  It  is  an  ufelul  application  in  weak, 
watery,  and  inflamed  eyes.  Though  the  {lighter  inflamma- 
tions will  generally  yield  to  it,  yet  in  thoTe  of  a more  obfti- 
nate  nature  the  affiftance  of  bleeding  and  bliftering  will  often 
be  nereftarv. 

J 

When  aftrong  aftrfrigent  is  judged  proper,  a double  or  triple 
quantity  of  the  vitriol  may  be  ufed.  I have  feen  a folution  of 
lour  times  the  {Length  of  the  above,  ufed  with  manifeft  ad- 
vantage. 

Collyrium  of  Lead. 

Take  fugar  of  lead,  and  crude  fal  ammoniac,  of  each  four 
grains.  Diftblve  them  in  eight  ounces  of  common  water. 

Forty  or  fiity  drops  of  laudanum  may  be  occafionally  added 
to  this  collyrium.  ' , 

Thofe  who  choofe  may  fubftitute,  inllead  of  this,  the  colly- 
rium  of  lead,  recommended  by  Goulard  ; which  is  made  by 
putting  twenty-five  drops  of  his  ExtraSi  of  Lead  to  eight  ounces 
of  water,  and  adding  a tea-fpoonful  of  brandy. 

'Indeed,  common  water  and  brandy,  without  any  other  addi- 
tion, will  in  many  cafes  an  Ever  very  well  as  a collyrium.  An 
ounce  of  the  latter  may  be  added  to  five  or  fix  ounces  of  the 
former ; and  the  eyes,  if  weak,  bathed  with  it  night  and 
morning. 

I have  of  late  been  troubled  with  a rheum  in  my  eyes,  ior 
which  I have  found  great  benefit,  by  wafhing  them  frequently 
with  rofe-water.  Many  experience  the  like  good  effect  from 
anointing  the  eye- lids  with  Smelhom’s  falve. 

i 

CONFECTIONS. 

CONFECTIONS,  containing  above  fix'y  ingredients,  are 
11  ill  to  be  found  in  Come  of  the  moft  reformed  difpenfa- 
torics.  As  moft  of  their  intentions,  however,  may  be  more 
certainly,  and  as  effe&ually  anfwercd  by  a tew  glades  of  wine 
or  grains  of  opium,  we  (hall  pafs  over  this  clals  of  medicines 
very  {lightly. 

Japonic  Confeftion. 

Take  of  Japan  earth,  three  ounces  ; tormentil  root,  nut- 
meg, olibamum,  of  each  two  ounces;  opium  diftoived  in  a 
fufficient  quantity  of  Lifbon  wine,  a drachm  and  a halt  ;^fi  triple 
fyrup  and  conferveof  roles,  of  each  lourteen  ounces.  Mix  and 
make  iliem  into  an  electuary. 

\ his  fupplies  the  place  of  the  Diafcordium. 

The  dofe  of  this  electuary  is  from  a Temple  to  a drachm. 

, CON 
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CONSERVES  AND  PRESERVES. 


EVERY  Apothecary’s  {hop  was  formerly  fo  full  of  thefe 
preparations,  that  it  might  have  palfed  for  a confectioner's 
warehoufe.  They  poflefs  very  few  tnedi'  inal  ptoperties,  arid 
may  rather  be  clafTed  among  fweetmeats  than  medicines.  They 
are  Toxnetimes,  however,  of  u(e,  for  reducing  into  bolufes  or 
pills  fome  of  the  more  ponderous  powders,  as  the  preparations 
of  iron,  mercury,  and  tin. 

Conferves  are  compofi  ions  of  frefli  vegetables  and  fugar, 
beaten  together  into  an  uniform  mafs.  In  making  thefe  pre- 
parations, the  leaves  of  vegetables  mufl  be  freed  from  their 
italks,  the  flowers  from  their  cups,  and  the  yellow  part  of 
orange-peel  taken  off  with  a rafp.  They  are  then  to  be  pounded 
in  a marble  mortar,  with  a wooden  peflle,  into  a fmooth  tnafs ; 
alter  which,  thrice  'heir  weight  of  line  fugar  is  commonly 
added  by  degrees,  and  the  heating  continued  till  they  are  uni- 
formly mixed;  but  the  conferve  will  be  better  if  only  twice 
its  weight  of  fugar  be  added. 

Thole  who  prepare  large  quantities  of  conferve  generally  re- 
duce the  vegetables  to  a pulp,  by  the  means  of  a mill,  and  after- 
wards beat  them  up  with  the  fugar, 

Conjerve  of  Red  Rofes. 

Take  a pound  of  red  rofe  buds,  cleared  of  their  heels ; beat 
them  well  in  a mortar,  and  adding  by  degrees  two  pounds  of 
double  refined  fugar,  in  powder,  make  a conlerYe. 

After  the  lame  manner  are  prepared  t he  conferves  of  orange- 
peel,  rofemary  flowers,  fcarwormwQod,  the  leaves  of  wood- 
forrel,  &e..  * 

The  conferve  of  rofes  is  one  of  the  moft  agreeable  and  ufeful 
preparations  belonging  to  this  clafs.  A drachm  or  two  of  it, 
dilfolved  in  warm  milk,  is  ordered  to  be  given  as  a gentle 
reftringent  in  weaknefs  of  the  ftomach,  and  lijcewife  in  phthi- 
Iical  coughs,  and  fpitting  ol  blood.  To  have  any  confiderable 
efleds,  however,  rt  mufl  de  taken  in  larger  quantities. 


Conferve  of  Sloes. 

This  may'  be  made  by  boiling  the  floes  gently  in  water,  being 
careful  to  take  them  out  before  they  built;  afterwards  ex- 

p,  effing  the  juice,  and  beating  it  up  wjth  three  limes  its  weight 
of  fine  fugar.  ° 

In  relaxations  of  t he  uvula  and  glands  of  the  tflroat,  this 
makes  an  excellent  gargle,  and  may  be  ufed  at  difcretion. 

Prefcrvcs  are  made  by  fteeping  or  boiling  frefli  vegetables  firfl; 
in  water,  and  afterwards  ip  fy  i up,  or  a folution  of  fugar.  Tbc 
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fubjeCl  is  either  preferved  moid  in  the  fyrup,  or  taken  out  and 
dried,  that  the  fugar  may  candy  upon  it.  The  lad  is  the  moll 
ufeful  method. 

Candied  Orange  Peel, 

Soak  Seville  orange-peel  in  feveral  waters,  till  it  lofes  its 
bitternefs;  then  bod  it  in  a folution  of  double-refined  fugar  in 
water,  till  it  becomes  tender  and  tranfparent. 

Candied  lemon-peel  is  prepared  in  the  fame  manner. 

It  is  needle fs  to  add  more  of  thefe  preparations,  as  they 
belong  rather  to  the  art  of  the  confectioner  than  that  of  the 
apothecary.  . 

DECOCTIONS. 

XT 7 ATE R readily  extraCts  the  gummy  and  faline  parts  of 
W vegetables;  and  though  its  aCtion  is  chiefly  confined  to 
thefe,  yet  the  refinous  and  oily  being  intimately  blended  with 
the  gummy  and  faline,  are  in  great  part  taken  up  along  with 
them.  Hence  watery  decoCtions  and  infufions  of  vegetables 
conllitute  a large,  and  not  unufetui,  clafs  of  medicines. 
Although  molt  vegetables  yield  their  virtues  to  water,  as  well 
by  in  full  on  as  decoCtion,  yet  the  latter  is  often  necefifary,  as  it 
faves  time,  and  does  in  a few  minutes  what  the  other  would 
require  hours,  and  fometimes  days,  to  effeCi. 

The  medicines  of  this  clafs  are  all  intended  for  immediate  ufe, 

\ 

Decoct  ion  of  Althaea. 

Take  of  the  roots  of  marth mallows,  moderately  dried,  three 
ounces;  raifins  of  the  fun,  oneounre;  water,  three  pints. 

Boil  the  ingredients  in  the  water  till  one-third  of  it  is  con- 
fumed  ; afterwards  drain  the  decoClion,  and  let  it  (land  for  fome 
time  to  fettle.  If  the  roots  be  thoroughly  dried,  they  mud  be 
boiled  till  one-half  of  the  water  be  confumed. 

In  coughs,  and  fliarp  defluxions  upon  the  lungs,  this  decoClion 
may  be  ul'ed  for  ordinary  drink. 

The  Common  DecoClion. 

Take  of  camomile  flowers,  one  ounce  ; elder  flowers,  and 
Tweet  fennel  feeds,  of  each  half  an  ounce;  water,  two  quarts. 
Boil  them  for  a little  while,  and  then  drain  the  decoClion. 

A medicine  equally  good  may  be  prepared  by  infufing  the 
ingredients  for  fome  hours  in  boiling  water. 

This  decoClion  is  chiefly  intended  as  'be  bafts  of  clyders,  to 
which  other  ingredients  may  be  occafionally  added.  It  will 
ikewife  ferve  as  a common  fomentation,  fpirit  of  wine  or  other 
things  being  added  in  fuch  quantity  as  the  cafe  may  require.^ 

1 1 DecoClion 
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Decaff  ion  of  Logwood. 

Boil  three  ounces  of  the  (havings,  or  chips  of  logwood,  in 
four  pints  of  water,  till  one  half  the  liquor  is  wafted.  Two  or 
three  ounces  of  Ample  cinnamon-water  may  be  added  to  this 
decoffion. 

In  fluxes  of  the  belly,  where  the  ftronger  aftringen's  are 
improper,  a tea-cupful  of  this  deco&ion  may  be  taken  with  ad- 
vantage three  or  four  time  a-day. 

DecoEthn  of  the  Bark. 

Boil  an  ounce  of  the  Peruvian  bark,  grofsly  powdered,  in  a 
pint  and  a half  of  water  to  one  pint ; then  ftrain  the  decoChon. 
If  a tea-fpoonful  of  the  weak  fpirit  of  vitriol  be  added  to  this 
medicine,  it  will  render  it  both  more  agreeable  and  efficacious. 

Compound  Decofiion  of  the  Bark. 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark,  and  Virginian  fnake-root,  grofsly 
powdered,  each  three  drachms.  Boil  them  in  a pint  of  water 
to  one  half.  To  the  flrained  liquor  add  an  ounce  and  a half  of 
aromatic  water. 

Sir  John  Pringle  recommends  this  as  a proper  medicine  to- 
wards the  decline  of  malignant  fevers,  when  the  pulfe  is  low, 
the  voice  weak,  and  the  head  affefled  with  a ffupor  but  with 
little  delirium. 

The  dofe  is  four  fpoonfuls  every  fourth  or  fixth  hour. 

Decoftion  of  Sarfaparilla. 

Take  of  frefh  farfaparilla  root,  diced  and  bruifed,  two 
ounces;  (havings of  guaiacum  wood,  one  ounce.  Boil  over  a 
flow  fire,  in  three  quarts  of  water,  to  one  ; adding  towards  the 
end,  half  an  ounce  of  faflafras  wood,  and  three  drachms  of 
liquorice.  Strain  the  decoftion. 

This  may  either  be  employed  as  an  affiftant  to  a courfe  of 
mercurial  alteratives,  or  taken  alter  the  mercury  has  been  ufed 
for  fome  time.  It  ftrengthens  the  flomach,  and  reflores  flefh 
anrl  vigour  tohabits  emaciated  by  the  venereal  difeafe.  It  may 
alfo  be  taken  in  the  lheumatifm,  and  cutaneous  diforders  pro- 
ceeding from  foulnefs  of  the  blood  and  juices.  For  all  thefe 
intentions  it  is  greatly  preferable  10  the  Decociion  of  Wood. 

This  decoftion  may  be  taken,  from  a pint  and  a half  to  two 
quarts  in  the  day. 

The  folio  wing  decoftion  is  faid  to  be  fimilar  to  that  ufed  by 
Kennedy,  in  the  cure  of  the  venereal  dileafe,  and  may  lupply  the 
place  of  Lifbon  diet  drink  : 

T alee  of  farfaparilla,  three  ounces;  liquorice  and  rrrezerion 
xoot,  of  each  hall  an  ounce ; fhavings  of  guaiacum  and  faflafras 

woodj 
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wood,  of  each  one  ounce  ; crude  antimony,  powdered,  an  ounce 
2nd  a half,  lnfufe  thele  ingredients  in  eight  pints  of  boiling 
water  for  t wen  y- four  hours,  then  boil  them  till  one  half  of  the 
water  is  confirmed;  afterwards  drain  the  decoflion. 

I his  decodlion  may  be  uled  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  pra- 
ceding. 

Decoction  of  Seneha. 

Take  of  feneka  rattle-fnake  root,  one  ounce  ; water,  a pint 
and  a halt.  Boil  to  one  pint,  and  drain. 

This  deco&ion  is  recommended  in  the  pleurify,  dropfy,  rheu- 
matifni,  and  fome  obdinate  diforders  of  the  fkin.  The  dofe  is 
two  ounces,  three  or  four  times  a-day  or  o'tener,  if  the  domach 
will  bear  it. 

JVhite  Decottion. 

Take  of  the  pured  chalk,  in  powder,  two  ounces;  gum 
arabic,  half  an  ounce  ; water,  three  pints.  Boil  to  one  quart, 
and  drain  the  deco&ion. 

This  is  a proper  drink  in  acute  difeafes,  attended  with,  or  in- 
clining to,  a loofenefs,  and  where  acidities  abound  in  the  ftomach 
or  bow'els.  It  is  peculiarly  proper  for  children  when  afflicted 
with  fournefs  of  the  domach,  and  for  perfons  who  are  fubjedl  to 
the  heartburn.  It  may  Le  fweetened  with  fugar,  as  it  is  ufed, 
an.l  two  or  three  ounces  of  fimple  cinnamon-water  added  to  it. 

An  ounce  of  pow-dered  chalk,  mixed  with  two  pints  of  water, 
will  occafionally  fupply  the  place  of  this  decodlion,  and  alfo  of 
the  chalk  julep. 

DRAUGHTS. 

THIS  is  a proper  form  for  exhibiting  fuch  medicines  as  are 
intended  to  operate  immediately,  and  which  do  not  need 
to  be  frequently  repeated,  as  purges,  vomits,  and  a few  others, 
which  are  to  be  taken  aT/me  dufe.  Where  a medicine  requires 
to  be  ufed  for  any  length  of  time,  it  is  better  to  make  up  a larger 
quantity  of  it  a;  once,  which  faves  both  trouble  and  expence. 

Anodyne  Draught. 

Take  of  liquid  laudanum,  twenty-five  drops ; fimple  cinna- 
mon-water, an  ounce  ; common  fyrup,  two  drachms.  Mix 
them. 

In  excoffive  pain,  where  bleeding  is  not  necedary,  and  in 
great  redleffnels,  this  compofing  draught  may  be  taken  and 
repeated  oc.  afioually. 

Diuretic  Draught. 

Take  of  the  diuretic  (alt,  two  fcruples ; fyrup  of  poppies, 
two  drachms ; fimple  cinnamon-water,  and  common  water,  of 
each  an  ounce. 
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This  draught  is  of  fervice  in  an  obftruHion  or  deficiency  of 
Hrine. 

Purging  Draughts. 

Take  of  manna,  an  ounce  ; foluble  tartar,  or  Roehel  fad, 
from  three  to  four  drachms.  DiiTolve  in  three  ounces  of  boiling 
water;  to  which  add  Jamaica  pepper-water,  half  an  ounce. 

As  manna  fometimes  will  not  fit  upon  the  flomach,  an  ounce 
or  ten  drachms  of  the  bitter  purging  falts,  difiolved  in  four 
ounces  of  water,  may  be  taken  in  head  of  the  above. 

Thofe  who  cannot  take  falts,  may  ufe  the  following  draught: 

Take  of  jalap  in  powder,  a fcruple;  common  water,  an 
ounce;  aromatic  tinflure,  fix  drachms.  Rub  the  jalap  with 
twice  its  weight  of  fugar,  and  add  to  it  the  other  ingredients. 

Sweating  Draughts. 

Take  fpirit  of  Mindererus,  two  ounces;  fait  of  hartfhorrr, 
five  grains;  fimple  cinnamon  water,  and  fyrup  of  poppies,  of 
each  half  an  ounce.  Make  them  into  a draught. 

In  recent  colds  and  rheumatic  complaints,  this  draught  is  of 
fervice.  To  promote  its  effe&s,  however,  the  patient  ought  to 
drink  freely  of  warm  water  gruel,  or  of  fome  other  weak  di- 
luting liquor. 

Vomiting  Draughts. 

Take  of  ipecacuanha,  in  powder,  a fcruple  ; water,  an  ounce; 
fimple  fyrup,  a drachm.  Mix  them. 

Perfons  w'ho  require  a ftronger  vomit  may  add  to  the  above 
half  a grain,  ora  grain,  of  emetic  tartar. 

1 hole  who  do  not  chufe  the  powder,  may  take  ten  drachms 
of  the  ipecacuanha  wine;  or  half  an  ounce  of  the  wine,  and. 
an  equal  quantity  of  the  fyrup  of  fquills. 

ELECTUARIES. 

'C' LEC 1 U ARIES  are  generally  compofed  of  the  lighter 
^ powders,  mixed  with  fyrup,  honey,  conferve,  or  muci- 
lage, into  fuch  a confidence,  that  the ’powders  may  nether 
feparare  by  keeping,  nor  the  mafs  prove  too  did'  for  l'wallow- 
iug.  They  receive  chiefly  the  milder  alterative  medicines, 
and  luchas  are  not  ungrateful  to  the  palate. 

Adringent  electuaries,  an*!  fuch  as  have  pulps  of  fruit  in 
them,  Ihould  be  prepared  only  in  fmall  quantities  ; as  ad.ingent 
medicines  lofe  their  virtues  by  being  kept  in  this  form,  and  the 
pulps  of  fruits  are  apt  to  ferment. 

lor  the  extraction  of  pulps  it.  will  be  ne^  diary  to  boil  unripe 
fruits,  and  ripe  ones,  if  they  are  dried,  in  a fmall  quantity  of 
water,  till  they  become  folt.  Tl>e  pulp  is  then  tv  be  prcfTed 
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out  through  a ftrong  hair  fieve,  or  thin  cloth,  and  afterwards, 
boiled  to  a due  confidence,  in  an  earthen  vefTel,  over  a gentle 
fire,  taking  care  to  prevent  the  matter  from  burning  by  conti, 
nually  (lirring  it.  The  pulps  of  fruit  that  are  both  ripe  and 
frefh  may  be  prefied  out  without  any  previous  boiling. 

Lenitive  Electuary. 

Take  of  fenna,  in  fine  powder,  eight  ounces;  coriander 
feed,  alfo  in  powder,  four  ounces;  pulp  of  tamarinds  and  of 
French  prunes,  each  a pound.  Mix  the  pulps  and  powders 
together,  and  with  a fufficient  quantity  of  fimple  fyrup,  reduce 
the  whole  into  an  eledluary. 

A tea-fpoonful  of  this  ele&uary,  taken  two  or  three  times 
a-day,  generally  proves  an  agreeable  laxative.  It  likewife 
ferves  as  a convenient  vehicle  for  exhibiting  more  a&ive  medi- 
cines,  as  jalap  fcammony,  and  fuch  like. 

This  may  fupply  the  place  of  the  eledtuary  of  Cajfta. 

Electuary  for  the  Dyfentery. 

Take  of  the  Japonic  confedlion,  two  ounces;  Locatelli’s 
balfam,  one  ounce;  rhubarb  in  powder,  half  an  ounce;  lyrup 
ol  marlhtnallows,  enough  to  make  an  eledluary. 

It  is  often  dangerous  in  dyfenteries  to  give  opiates  and 
aftringents,  without  interpofing  purgatives.  The  purgative  is 
here  joined  with  thefe  ingredients,  which  renders  this  a very 
fafe  and  ufeful  medicine  for  the  purpofes  exprefled  in  the  title. 

About  the  bulk  of  a nutmeg  fhould  be  taken  twice  or  thrice 
a-day,  as  the  fymptoms  and  conflitution  may  require. 

Electuary  for  the  Epilepfy. 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark,  in  powder,  an  ounce;  of  powdered 
tin,  and  wild  valerian  root,  each  half  an  ounce ; fimple  fyrup 
enough  to  make  an  eledtuary. 

Dr.  Mead  diredls  a drachm  of  an  eledluary  fimilar  to  this  to 
be  taken  evening  and  morning,  in  the  epilepfy,  for  the  fpace 
of  three  months.  It  will  be  proper,  however,  to  difcontinue 
the  ufe  of  it  for  a few  days  every  now  and  then.  I have 
added  the  powdered  tin,  becaufe  the  epilepfy  often  proceeds 
from  worms. 

Elefiuary  fur  the  Qonorrhaa. 

Take  of  lenitive  eledtuary,  three  ounces  ; jalap  and  rhubarb, 
in  powder,  of  each  two  drachms  ; nitre,  hall  an  ounce;  fimple 
fyrup,  enough  to  make  an  eledluary. 

During  the  inflammation  and  tenflon  of  the  urinary  paffages, 
which  accompany  a virulent  gonorrhoea,  this  cooling  laxative 
may  he  ufed  with  advantage,  • 
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The  dofe  is  a drachm,  or  about  the  bulk  of  a nutmeg,  two 
or  three  times  a-day  ; more  or  lefs,  as  may  be  necefiary  to  keep 
the  body  gently  open. 

An  eledtuary  made  of  cream  of  tarrar  and  fimple  fyrup  will 
occafionally  fupply  the  place  of  this; 

Afrer  the  inflammation  is  gone  off,  the  following  eledluary 
may  be  ufed : 

Take  of  lenitive  eledfuary,  two  ounces  ; balfam  of  capivi, 
one  ounce  ; gum  guaiacum  and  rhubarb,  in  powder,  of  each 
two  drachms;  fimple  fyrup,  enough  to  make  an  electuary. 
The  dole  is  the  lame  as  of  the  preceding. 

EleEluary  of  the  Bark. 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark,  in  powder,  three  ounces  ; cafcarilla, 
half  an  ounce;  fyrup  of  ginger,  enough  to  make  an  ele&uary. 

In  the  cure  ol  obliinate  intermitting  fevers,  the  bark  is  allifted 
by  the  cafcarilla.  In  hedlic  habits,  however,  it  will,  be  better  to 
leave  out  the  cafcarilla,  and  put  three  drachms  of  crude  fal 
ammoniac  in  its  (lead. 

Ele Bu ary  for  the  Piles. 

Take  flowers  of  fulphur,  one  ounce;  cream  of  tartar,  halfan 
‘ounce ; treacle,  a fufficient  quantity  to  form  an  eledtuary. 

A tea-fpoonful  of  this  may  be  taken  three  or  four  times  a-day. 

EleSiuary  for  the  Pafy. 

Take  of  powdered  muftard-fee  and  conferve  of  rofes,  each 
zn  ounce;  fyrup  of  ginger,  enough  to  make  an  eledfuary. 

A tea-fpoonful  of  this  may  be  taken  three  or  four  times  a-day'. 

Eleftuary  for  the  Rbeumatifm-. 

Take  of  conferve  of  rofes,  two  ounces;  cinnabar  of  anti- 
mony, levigated,  an  ounce  and  a half  ; gum  guaiacum,  in  pow- 
der, an  ounce;  fyrup  of  ginger,  a fufficient  quantity'  to  make 
, an  eledluary. 

In  obftinate  rheumatifms,  which  are  not  accompanied  with  a 
fever,  a tea-fpoonful  of  this  eledluary  may  be  taken  twice 
a-day  with  confiderable  advan  ;ige. 

EMULSIONS. 

T^MULSIONS,  befide  their  ufe  as  medicines,  are  alfo  proper 
vehicles  for  certain  fubftances,  which  could  not  otherwife 
be  conveniently  taken  in  a liquid  form.  Thus  camphor,  tri- 
turated with  almonds,  readily  unites  with  water  into  an  emul* 
fion.  Pure  oils,  balfams,  refills,  and  01  her  fimilar  fubftances, 
are  likewife  rendered  mifcible'  with  water  by  the  intervention 
of  mucilages. 
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Common  Emulfion. 

Take  of  fweet  almonds,  an  ounce;  bitter  almonds,  a 
drachm  ; water,  two  pints. 

Let  the  almonds  be  blanched,  and  beat  up  in  a marble  mor- 
tar; adding  the  water  by  little  and  little,  lo  as  to  make  an 
emulfion  ; afterwards  let  it  be  drained. 

Arabic  Emulfion. 

This  is  made  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  above,  adding  to  the 
almond*,  while  beating,  two  ounces  and  a half  oi  the  mucilage 
of  gum  arabic. 

"Where  fott  cooling  liquors  are  necefiary,  thefe  emulfions 
may  be  uled  as  ordinary  drink.  \ 

Camphorated  Emulfion. 

Take  of  camphor,  hall  a drachm  ; fweet  almonds,  half  a 
dozen  ; white  lugar,  half  an  ounce  ; mint  water,  eight  ounces. 
Grind  the  camphor  and  almonds  well  together  in  a done 
moriar,  and  add  by  degrees  the  mint  water  ; then  drain  the 
liquor,  and  dilfb’lve  in  it  the  fugar. 

In  fevers,  and  other  diforders  which  require  the  ufe  of  cam- 
phor, a table- fpooniul  of  tiiis  emulfion  maybe  taken  every  two 
or  three  hours. 

Emulfion  of  Gum  Ammoniac. 

Take  of  gum  ammoniac,  two  drachms ; water, eight  ounces. 
Grind  the  gum  with  the  water  poured  upon  it  by  little  and 
little,  till  it  is  diffolved. 

This  emulfion  is  ufed  for  attenuating  tough,  vifeid  phlegm, 
and  promoting  expefloration.  In  obdinate  coughs,  two  ounces 
of  the  fyrup  of  poppies  may  be  added  to  it.  The  dole  is  two 
table-fpoonluls  three  or  four  times  a-day. 

Oily  Emulfion. 

Take  of  foft  water,  fix  ounces ; volatile  aromatic  fpirit,  two 
drachms  ; Florence  oil,  an  ounce ; fhake  them  well  together, 
and  add,  of  fimple  fyrup,  half  an  ounce. 

In  recent  colds  and  coughs,  this  emulfion  is  generally  of 
fervice  ; but  if  the  cough  proves  obdinote,  it  wul  fucceed 
better  when  made  with  the  paregoric  elixir  of  the  Edinburgh 
Difpenfatory,  inftead  of  the  volatile  aromatic  fpirit.  A tabie- 
fpoonful  of  it  may  be  taken  every  two  or  three  hours. 

EXTRACTS. 

EXTRACTS  are  prepared  by  boiling  the  fuhjcfl  in  water, 
and  evaporating  be  drained  decoflion  to  a due  confidence. 

By  this  proccfs  fome  of  the  more  aflive  parts  of  plants  are  freed 
; from 
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from  the  ufelefs,  indiffoluble  earthy  matter,  which  makes  the 
larger  fhare  of  their  bulk.  Water,  however,  is  not  the  only 
- menftruum  ufed  in  the  preparation  of  extfaOs ; fometimes  it 
is  joined  with  fpirits,  and  at  other  times  re&ifted  fpirit  alone  is 
employed  for  that  purpofe. 

Extradls  are  prepared  from  a variety  of  different  drugs,  as 
the  bark,  gentian,  jalap,  &c. ; but,  as  they  require  a trouble- 
fome  and  tedious  operadon,  it  will  be  more  convenient  for  a 
private  pra&itioner  to  purchafe  what  he  needs  of  them  from  a 
profeffed  druggift,  than  to  prepare  them  himfelf.  Such  of 
them  as  are  generally  ufed  are  inlerted  in  our  lift  of  fuch  drugs 
and  medicines  as  are  to  be  kept  for  private  praftice. 

FOMENTATIONS. 

FOMENTATIONS  are  generally  intended  ei'her  to  eafe 
pain,  by  taking  off  teniion  and  fpa’fm  ; or  to  brace  and 
reftore  the  tone  and  vigour  of  thofe  parts- to  which  they  are 
applied.  The  firft  of  thefe  intentions  mav  generally  be  anfwered 
by  warm  water,  and  the  fecond  by  cold.  Certain  fubftances, 
however,  are  ufnally  added  to  water  with  a view  to  heighten 
its  effects,  as  anodynes,  aromatics,  aftringcnts,  &c.  We  (hall 
therefore  fubjuin  a few  of  the  moft  ufeful  medicated  fomenta- 
tions, that  people  may  have  it  in  iheir  power  ,to  make  ufe  of 
them  as  they  chufe. 

Anodyne  Fomentation. 

Take  of  white  poppy-heads,  two  ounces ; elder  flowers,  half 
an  ounce ; water,  three  pints.  Boil  till  one  pint  is  evapo- 
rated, and  ftrain  out  the  liquor. 

This  fomentation,  as  its  title  expreffcs,  is  ufed  for  relieving 
acute  pain. 

Aromatic  Fomentation. 

Take  of  Jamaica  pepper,  half  an  ounce;  red  wine,  a pint. 
Boil  them  lor  a little,  and  then  ftrain  the  liquor. 

1 his  is  intended,  not  only  as  a topical  application  for  external 
complaints,  but  alfo  for  relieving  the  internal  parts.  Pains  of 
the  bowels,  which  accompany  dyfenteries  and  diarrhoeas,  flatu- 
lent colics,  uneafinefs  of  the  ftomach,  and  1'eachmgs  to  vomit, 
are  frequently  abated  by  fomenting  the  abdomen  and  region  of 
the  ftomach  with  the  warm  liquor. 

Common  Fomentation. 

Take  tops  oj  wormwood  and  camomile  flowers,  dried,  of  each 
two  ounces ; water,  two  quarts.  After  a flight  boiling,  pour 
off  the  liquor. 

Brandy  or  fpirit  of  wine  may  be  added  to  this  fomentation,  in 
uch  quantity  as  ihe  particular  circumftances  of  the  cale  lhall 
require;  but  thefe  aie  not  always  necelfary. 
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Emollient  Fomentation.' 

This  is  the  fame  as  the  common  decoftion. 

Strengthening  Fomentation. 

Take  of  oak  bark,  one  ounce;  granate  peel,  half  an  ounce  $- 
allum,  two  drachms ; fmith’s  forge-water,  three  pints.  Boil  the 
water  with  the  baik  and  peel  to  the  confumption  of  one-third  ; 
then  llrain  the  remaining  deeo&ion,  and  diflblve  in  it  the  allum. 

This  aftrirrgent  liquor  is  employed  as  an  external  fomentation 
to  weak  parts ; it  may  alfo  be  ufed  internally. 

GARGLES. 

TTOWEVER  trifling  this  clafsof  medicines  may  appear,  they 
arc  by  no  means  without  their  ufe.  They  feldom,  indeed, 
cure  difeafes,  but  they  often  alleviate  very  difagreeable  fymp- 
toms  ; as  parchednefs  of  the  mouth,  foulnefs  of  the  tongue  and 
fauces,  ike.  they  are  peculiarly  ufeful  in  fevers  and  fore  throats. 
In  the  latter,  a gargle  will  fometimes  remove  the  diforder;  and 
in  the  former,  few  tilings  are  more  refrefhing  or  agreeable  to 
the  patient,  than  to  have  his  mouth  frequently  walked  with 
fame  foft  detergent  gargle. 

One  advantage  of  thefe  medicines  is,  that  they  are  eafiiy 
prepared.  A little  barley-water  and  honey  may  be  had  any 
where;  and  if  to  thefe  be  added  a3  much  vinegar  as  will  givei 
them  an  agreeable  lharpnefs,  they  will  make  a very  uletul 
gargle  for  foftening  and  cleanfing  the  mouth. 

Gargles  have  the  bed  eifeff  when  inje&ed  with  a fyringe. 

Attenuating  Gargle. 

Take  of  water,  fix  ounces;  honey,  one  ounce;  nitre,  a 
drachm  and  a halt.  Mix  them. 

This  cooling  gargle  may  be  ufed  either  in  the  inflammatory 
qwinfey,  or  in  fevers,  for  cleaning  the  tongue  and  fauces. 

# Common  Gargle. 

Take  of  rofe-water,  fix  ounces  ; fyrup  of  clove  July-fiowers, 
. half  an  ounce  ; fpirit  of.  vitriol,  a fufheient  quantity  to  give  it 
an  agreeable  fharpnefs.  Mix  them. 

This  gargle,  befides  cleanfing  the  tongue  and  fauces,  a6Is  as 
a gentf/repellent,  and  will  fometimes  remove  a flight  quinfey. 

Detergent  Gargle. 

Take  of  the  ‘emollient  gargle,  a pint  ; tinflure  of  myrrh, 
an  ounce;  honey,  two  ounces.  Mix  them. 

When  ex  ulcerations  require  to  be  cleanfed,  or  the  excretion 
of  tough  vilcid  faliva  promoted,  this  gargle  will  be  of  fcrvice.  ^ 
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Emollient  Gargle • 

Take  an  ounce  of  marllunallow  roots,  and  two  or  three  figs  ; 
toil  them  in  a quart  of  water  till  near  one-halt  of  it  be  con- 

fumed  ; then  ftrain  out  the  liquor. 

It  an  ounce  of  honey,  and  half  an  ounce  ol  Ipirit  ot  lal- 
atnmoniac,  be  added  to  the  above,  it  will  then  be  an  exceeding 
good  attenuating  gargle. 

This  gargle  is  benefi  ial  in  fevers,  where  the  tongue  and 
fauces  are  rough  and  parched,  to  foften  thefe  parts,  and  pio- 
mote  the  difcharge  of  laliva. 

The  learned  arid  accurate  Sir  John  Pringle  obferves,  that  in 
the  inflammatory  qutnfev,  or  tlrangulation  of  the  fames,  little 
benefit  ariles  Irom  the  common  gargles.;  that  fuch  as  are  of  an 
acid  nature  do  more  harm  than  good,  by  conti afting  the 
emunflories  of  the  faliva  and  mucus,  and  thickening  thole  hu- 
mours, that  a decoffion  o figs  in  milk  and  water  has  a con- 
trary effect,  Specially  if  fome  fal-ammoniac  be  added  ; by 
which  the  faliva  is  made  thinner,  and  die  glands  are  brought  to 
fecrete  more  freely;  a circumftance  always  conducive  to  the 
cure. 

INFUSIONS. 

VEGETABLES  yield  nearly  the  fame  properties  to  water 
by  infufion  as  by  de  oftion  ; and  though  they  may  require 
a longer  time  to  give  out  their  virtues  in  this  way,  yet  it  has 
feveral  advantages  over  the  other;  fince  boiling  is  found  to 
difiipate  the  finer  parts  of  many  bitter  and  aromatic  fubftances, 
without  more  fully  exrrading  their  medicinal  principles. 

The  author  of  the  New  Difpenlatory  obferves,  tha  even  from 
thofe  vegetables  which  are  weak  in  virtue,  rich  in-ufions  may- 
be obtained,  by  returning  the  liquor  upon  freili  quantities  of 
the  fuhjedt,  the  water  loading  itfelf  more  and  more  with  the 
aftive  pans;  and  that  thefe  loaded  infufions  le  applicable  to 
valuable  purpofes  in  medicine,  as  they  contain  in  a Imail  com- 
pafs  the  finer,  more  fubtile,  and  abfive  principles  of  vegetables, 
in  a form  readily  mifcible  with  the  fluids  of  the  human  body. 

Bitter  Infufion. 

Take  tops  of  the  leffer  centaury  and  camomile  flowers,  of 
each  half  an  ounce;  yeliow  rind  of  lemon  and  orange-peel, 
carefully  freed  from  the  inner  white  part,  of  each  two  drachms. 
Cut  them  in  fmall  pieces,  and  intufe  them  in  a quart  of  boiling 
water. 

For  indigeftion,  weaknefs  of  the  flomacb,  or  want  of  ap- 
petite, a tea-cuplul  of  this  infufion  may  be  t<vken  twice  or 
thrice  a-day. 

3 A 3 Infufion 
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Infufion  of  the  Bark. 

To  an  ounce  of  the  bark,  in  powder,  add  four  or  five  tabfe- 
fpoonfuls  of  brandy,  and  a pint  of  boiling  water.  Let  them 
infnfe  for  two  of  three  days. 

This  is  one  of  the  belt  preparations  of  the  bark  for  weak 
ftomachs.  In  diforders  where  the  corroborating  virtues  of 
that  medicine  are  required,  a tea-cupful  of  it  may  be  taken 
two  or  three  tunes  a-day. 

P 

Infufion  of  Carduus. 

Infufe  an  ounce  of  the  dried  leaves  of  carduus  benediSus,  or 
bleffed  thiftle,  in  a pint  of  common  waier,  for  fix  hours, 
without  heat;  then  filter  the  liquor  through  paper. 

This  light  infufion  may  be  given,  with  great  benefit,  in  weak- 
nefs  of  the  ftomach,  where  the  common  bitters  do  not  agree. 
It  may  be  flavoured  at  plealure  with  cinnamon,  or  other  aro- 
matic materials. 

Infufion  of  Lb  feed. 

Take  of  linfeed,  two  fpoonfuls ; liquorice-root,  fliced,  half 
an  ounce  ; boiling  water,  three  pints.  Let  them  hand  to  in- 
fufe by  the  file  for  fume  hours,  and  then  ft  rain  off  the  liquor. 

If  an  ounce  of  the  leaves  of  colt’s-ioot  be  added  to  thefe  in-, 
gredients,  it  will  then  be  the  Pedloral Infufion.  Both  thefe  are 
emollient  mucilaginous  liquors,  and  may  be  taken  with  advan- 
tage as  ordinary  drink  in  difficulty  of  making  water  ; and  in 
coughs  and  other  complaints  of  the  breaft. 

Inf  if  on  of  Rofes. 

Take  of  red  rofes,  dried,  half  an  ounce;  boiling  water,  a 
quart;  vitriolic  acid,  commonly  called  oil  of  vitriol,  half  a 
drachm  ; loaf  fugar,  an  ounce. 

Infufe  the  rofes  in  the  water  for  four  hours,  in  an  unglazed 
earthen  veffel ; af  erwards  pour  in  the  acid,  and,  having 
ftrained  the  liquor,  add  to  it  the  fugar. 

In  an  ex  effive  flow  of  the  ? nenfes,  vomiting  of  blood,  and 
other  haemorrhages,  a tea-cup  lull  of  this  gently  aftringent  in- 
fufion  may  be  taken  every  three  or  lour  hours.  It  likewife 

makes  an  exceeding  good  gargle. 

As  the  quantity  of  rofes  ufed  here  can  have  little  or  no 
effedf,  an  equally  valuable  medicine  may  be  prepared  by  mixing 
the  acid  and  watei  without  infufion. 

Inf  f on  of  Tamarinds  and  Senna. 

Take  of  tamarinds,  one  ounce;  fenna,  and  cryflals  of  tartar, 
*ach  two  drachms.  Let  thefe  ingredients  be  infufcd  four  or 
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five  hours  in  a pint  of  boiling  water}  afterwards  let  the  liquor 
be  drained,  and  an  ounce  or  two  of  the  aromatic  tin&urc 
added  to  it.  Perfons  who  are  enfily  purged  may  leave  out 
either  the  tamarinds  or  the  cryftals  of  tartar. 

This  is  an  agreeable  cooling  purg5.  A tea-cup  full  may  be 
given  every  halt  hour  till  it  operates. 

This  fupplies  the  place  of  the  Deception  of  Tamarinds  and 
Senna. 

Spanijh  Infufton. 

Take  of  Spanilh  juice,  cut  into  fmall  pieces,  an  ounce  ; fait 
of  tartar,  three  drachms.  Intufe  in  a quart  of  boiling  water 
for  a night.  To  the  drained  liquor  add  an  ounce  and  an  half 
of  the  fyrup  of  poppies. 

In  recent  colds,  coughs,  and  obdru&ions  of  the  bread,  a 
tea-cup  full  of  this  infufion  may  be  taken  with  advantage  three 
or  four  times  a-day. 

Infufion  for  the  Palfy. 

Take  of  horfe-radifh  rootihaved,  milliard  feed  bruifed,  each 
four  ounces  ; outer  rind  of  orange-peel,  one  ounce.  Infufe 
them  in  two  quarts  of  boiling  water,  in  a clofe  vefifel,  for 
twenty-four  liours. 

In  paralytic  complaints,  a tea-cup  full  of  this  warm  ftimu- 
lating  medicine  may  be  taken  three  or  four  times  a-day.  It; 
excites  the  a6tion  of  the  folids,  proves  diuretic,  and,  if  the 
patient  be  kept  warm,  promotes  perlpiration. 

If  two  or  three  munces  of  the  dried  leaves  of  marfh-trefoil 
be  u fed  indead  of  the  mudard,  it  will  make  the  Ant  if  cor  but ic 
Infufion. 

JULEPS. 

THE  balls  of  Juleps  is  generally  common  water,  or  fome 
fimple  didil'ed  water,  with  one-third  or  one-fourth  its 
quantity  of  diddled  fpirituous  water,  and  as  much  fugar  or  fyrup 
as  is  fufficient  to  render  the  mixture  agreeable.  This  is  fharp- 
ened  with  vegetable  or  mineral  acids,  or  impregnated  with  other 
medicines  fuitable  to  the  intention. 

Camphorated  fukp. 

Take  of  camphor,  one  drachm  ; rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  ten 
drops;  double-refined  fugar,  half  an  ounce;  boiling  diddled 
water,  one  pint.  Rub  the  camphor  fird  with  the  fpirit  of  wine, 
then  with  the  fugar ; ladly,  add  the  water  by  degrees,  and  drain 
the  liquor. 

In  hyderical  and  other  complaints,  where  camphor  is  proper, 
this  julep  may  be  taken  in  the  dole  of  a fpoonful  or  two  as  often 
is  the  lloinach  will  bear  it. 
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Cordial  "Julep. 

Take  of  fimple  cinnamon-water,  four  ounces:  Tamaica 
pepper- water,  two  ounces ; volatile  aromatic  fpirit,  and  com- 
pound fpirxt  or  lavender,  of  each  two  drachms:  fyrup  of 
orange-peel,  an  ounce.  Mix  them.  r 

. ’s  g'ven  "I  the  dofe  of  tvyo  fpoonfuls  three  or  four 
times  a-day  in  dtforders  accompanied  with  great  weaknefs  and 
deprelJion  of  fpirits. 


Expectorating  Julep. 

of  the  emulfion  of  gum  ammoniac,  fix  ounces:  fyrup. 
of  (quills,  two  ounces.  Mix  them. 

In  coughs,  aflhmas,  and  obftruftions  Of  the  breafl,  two 
table- fpoonfuls  of  this  julep  may  be  taken  every  three  or  four 
hours. 

Mujk  Julep. 

Rub  half  a drachm  of  rnufk  well  together.with  half  an  ounce 
of  fugar,  and  add  to  it,  gradually,  of  fimple  cinnamon  and 
peppermint- water,  each  two  ounces  ; of  the  volatile  aromatic 
/pint,  two  drachms. 

In  'he  low  fta  e of  nervous  fevers,  hiccuping,  convulfions, 
and  other  (palmodic  affections,  tv\  n table-fpoonfuls  or  this  julep 
may  be  taken  every  two  or  three  hours. 


Saline  "Julep . 

DifTolve  tvyo  drachms  of  fait  of  tartar  in  three  ounces  of 
frefh  ‘h  mon-p  ice,  flrained  ; when  the  effervefcence  is  over-, 
*dd,  of  mint-water,  and  common  water,  each  two  ounces^ 
ot  fimple  fyrup,  one  ounce. 

1 his  removes  fickncls  at  the  ftomach,  relieves  vomiting, 
promotes  pei  fpirati  m,  and  may  be  of  fome  fervice  in  fevers, 
efpeoally  of  the  inflammatory  kind. 


Vomiting  Julep. 

DifTolve  four  grains  of  emetic  tartar  in  eight  ounces  of 
water,  and  add  to  it  half  au  ounce  of  the  fyrup  of  clove  July  - 
jlow'ets. 

In  the  beginning  of  fevers,  where  there  is  no  topical  inflam- 
mation, this  julep  may  be  given  in  the  dofe  of  one  table- 
fpoonful  evi  ry  quarter  of  an  hour  till  it  operates.  Antimonial 
vomi  s ferve  not  only  to  evac  uate  the  contents  of  the  ftomach^ 
hut  likewdfe  to  promote  the  different  excretions.  Hence  they 
are  found  in  fevers  to  have  nearly  the  fame  effefts  as  Dr.  James’s 
Powder. 


MIX- 
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A MIXTURE  differs  from  a julep  in  this  refpeCI,  that  It 
teci-ives  into  its  compofitiun  not  only  fal's,  extra&s,  and 
other  fubftances  diffoluble  in  water,  but  alfo  earths,  powders, 
anri  Inch  hm ft  nets  as  cannot  be  diffolved.  A mixture  is  feldom 
either  an  elegant  or  agreeable  medicine.  It  is  neverthelefs  ne- 
ceffa  y.  Manv  perfons  can  take  a mixture,  who  are  not  able 
to  fwallow  a bolus  or  an  eledtuary  : befides,  there  are  medicines 
which  ad  bet.erin  this  than  in  any  other  form. 

Afiringcnt  Mixture. 

Take  fimple  cinnamon- water,  and  < ommon  water,  of  each 
three  ounces ; fpirituous  cinnamon-water,  an  ounce  and  a half  j 
Japonic  confection,  half  an  ounce.  Mix  them. 

in  dyfentt-ries  which  are  n<  t of  long  (landing,  after  the  ne- 
cefthry  evacuations,  a fpoonful  or  two  ot  this  mixture  may  be 
taken  every  four  hours,  interpufing  every  fe.  ond  or  third  day  a 
dole  of  rhubarb. 

The  AJlringent  Mixture , which  I have  lately  made  ufe  of 
with  great  fuccels,  is  prepared  thus : 

Take  powder  of  bole  with  opium,  two  drachms  ; cinnamon^ 
water  aud'penny  royal  water,  of  each  three  ounces;  fpirituous 
cinnamon-water,  fix  drachms;  fimple  fyrup,  one  ounce.  Mix 
them,  and  take  a table-fpoonful  four  or  five  times  a-day. 

Diuretic  Mixture. 

Take  of  mint- water,  five  ounces;  vinegar  of  fquills,  fix 
drachms;  fweet  fpirit  of  nitre,  half  an  ounce;  fyrup  of  ginger, 
an  ounce  and  a half.  Mix  them. 

In  obftruflions  of  the  urinary  paffages,  two  fpoonfuls  of  this 
mixture  may  be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day. 

Laxative  Abforbent  Mixture. 

Rub  one  drachm  of  magnefia  alba  in  a mortar  with  ten  or 
twelve  grains  of  the  beft  Turkey  rhubarb,  and  add  ro  them 
three  ounces  of  common  water  ; fimple  pinnamon-w'ater,  and 
fyrup  of  fugar,  of  each  one  ounce. 

As  mod  difeafes  of  infants  are  accompanied  with  acidities, 
this  mixture  may  either  be  given  with  a view  to  corrcft  thefe, 
or  to  open  the  body.  A table-fpoonful  may  be  taken  for  a 
dofe,  and  repeated  three  times  a-day.  To  a very  young  child, 
half  a fpoonful  will  be  fufticient. 

When  the  mixture  is  intended  to  purge,  the  dofe  may  either 
foe  increased,  or  tlnr  quantity  of  rhubarb" doubled. 


This. 
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This  is  one  of  the  moft  generally  ufeful  medicines  for  chil- 
dren with  which  I am  acquainted. 

Saline  Mixture. 

DuTolve  a drachm  of  the'falt  of  tartar  in  four  ounces  of  boil- 
ing water,  and,  when  cold,  drop  into  it  ipirit  or  vitriol  till 
the  eirervcfi  ence  ceales ; then  add,  of  peppermint- water,  two 
ounces,  fimple  fyrup,  one  ounce. 

Wheie  trelh  lemons  cannot  be  had,  this  mixture  may  occa- 
fionally  fupply  the  place  ot  the  faline  julep. 

Squill  Mixture. 

Take  ol  fimple  cinnamon-water,  five  ounces;  vinegar  of 
fquills,  one  ounce;  fyrup  of  marlhtnallows,  an  ounce  and  a 
half.  Mix  them 

1 his  mixture,  by  promoting  expectoration,  and  the  fecretion 
of  urine,  proves  ft rviceable  in  althmaric  and  dropfical  habits. 
A table- fpoonful  of  it  may  be  taken  frequently. 


OINTMENTS,  LINIMENTS,  and  CERATES. 

NOTWITHSTANDING  the  extravagant  encomiums 
which  have  been  bellowed  on  different  pieparations  of 
this  kind,  with  regard  to  their  efficacy  in  the  cure  of  wounds, 
fores,  &c.  it  is  beyond  a doubt,  that  the  molt  proper  appli- 
cation to  a green  wound  is  dry  lint.  But  though  ointments  do 
not  heal  wounds  and  fores,  yet  they  ferve  to  defend  them  from 
the  external  air,  and  to  retain  fuch  lubltances  as  may  be  neceftary 
for  drying,  deterging,  deflroying  proud  flefb,  and  fuch  like. 
For  thefe  purpofes,  however,  it  will  be  fufficient  toinfert  only 
a few  of  the  moft  fimple  forms,  as  ingredients  of  a more  a£live 
nature  can  occafionaily  be'added  to  them. 

Yellow  Bafiiicurn  Ointment. 

Take  of  yellow  wax,  white  refin,  and  frankincenfe,  each  a 
quarter  of  a pound;  melt  them  together  over  a gentle  fire  ; 
then  add,  of  hog’s  lard  prepared,  one  pound.  Strain  the  oint- 
ment while  warm. 

This  ointment  is  employed  for  cleanfing  and  healing  wounds 
and  ulcers. 

Ointment  of  Calamine. 


Take  of  olive  oil,  a pint  and  a half;  white  wax,  and  cala- 
mine ftone  levigated,  of  each  half  a pound.  Let  the  calamine 
{lone,  reduced  into  a fine  powder,  he  rubbed  with  fome  part 
of  the  oil,  and  afterwards  ad  Jed  to  the  reft  ol  the  oil  and  wax 
previoufly  melted  together,  continually  ftiiring  them  till  quite 

cold.  _ . 

This 
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This  ointment,  which  is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
Furrier’ s Cerate,  is  an  exceeding  good  application  in  burns  and 
excoriations,  from  whatever  caufe. 

Emollient  Ointment. 

Take  of  palm  oil,  two  pounds;  olive  oil,  a pint  and  a half; 
yellow  wax,  half  a pound  ; Venice  turpentine,  a quarter  of  a 
pound.  Melt  the  wax  in  the  oils  over  a gentle  fire  ; then-  mix 
in  the  turpentine,  and  ftrain  the  ointment. 

This  fupplies  the  place  of  Althaui  Ointment.  It  may  be  ufed 
for  anointing  inflamed  parts.  See. 

Eye  Ointment » 

Take  of  hog’s  lard  prepared,  four  ounces;  white  wax,  '.we 
drachms;  tutty  prepared,  one  ounce;  melt  the  wax  with  ihe 
lard  over  a gentle  fire,  and  then  (prinkle  in  the  tutty,  conti- 
nually flirring  them  till  the  ointment  is  cold. 

This  ointment  will  be  more  efficacious,  and  of  abetter  con- 
fidence, if  two  or  three  drachms  of  camphor  be  rubbed  up 
with  a little  oil,  and  intimately  mixed  with  it. 

Another. 

Take  of  camphor,  and  calamine  flone  levigated,  each  fix 
drachms;  verdegrife,  well  prepared,  .two  drachms;  hog’s 
lard,  and  mutton  fuet,  prepared,  of  each  two  ounces.  Rub 
the  camphor  well  with  the  po.wder ; afterwards  mix  in  the 
lard  and  fuet,  continuing  the  triture  till  they  be  perletSUy 
united. 

This  ointment  has  been  long  in  efleem  for  difeafes  of  the 
eyes.  It  ought,  hocyever,  to  be  ufed  with  caution,  when  the 
eyes  are  much  inflamed,  or  very  tender. 

IJpte  Ointment. 

Mix  half  an  ounce  of  Spanilh  flies,  finely  powdered,  in  fix 
ounces  of  yellow  bafilicum  ointment. 

This  ointment  is  chiefly  intended  for  dteffing  blillers,  in 
order  to  keep  them  open  during  pitalure. 

Ointment  of  Lead. 

Take  of  olive  oil,  hall  a pint;  white  wax,  two  ounces; 
fugar  of  lead,  three  drachms.  Let  the  lugar  ot  lead,  reduced!' 
into  a fine  powder,  be  rubbed  up  wuh  fome  part  of  ihe  oil, 
and  afterwards  added  to  the  other  ingredients,  previoufly  melted 
together,  continually  flirt ing  them  till  quite  cold. 

rins  cooling  and  gently  allringent  ointment  may  be  ufed  in 
all  cafes  Where  ihe  intention  is  to  dry  and  fkin  over  the  part,  as 
in  fc aiding,  8cc. 
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Mercurial  Ointment. 

Take  of  quickfilver,  two  ounces;  hog’s  lard,  three  ounces; 
mutton  fuer,  one  ounce.  Rub  the  quickfilver  with  an  ounce 
of  the  hog’s  lard  in  a warm  mortar,  till  the  globules  be  per- 
fectly extinguifhed  ; then  rub  it  up  with  the  reft  of  the  lard  and 
fuet,  previoufly  melted  together. 

The  principal  intention  of  this  ointment  is  to  convey  mer- 
cury into  the  body  by  being  rubbed  upon  the  fkin, 

Ointment  of  Sulphur. 

Take  of  hog’s  lard  prepared,  four  ounces;  flowers  of  ful- 
phur,  an  ounce  and  a hall ; < rude  fal  ammoniac,  two  drachms; 
elTence  .of  iemon,  ten  or  twelve  drops.  Make  them  into  an 
ointment. 

This  ointment,  rubbed  upon  the  parts ' afFedcd,  will  gene- 
rally cure  the  itch.  It  is  both  the  lafelt  and  heft  application 
for  that  purpofe,  and,  when  made  in  this  way,  has  no  difa- 
greeable  fmcll. 

Ointment  for  Difeafes  of  the  Skin. 

Take  of  the  ointment,  commonly  called  unguentum  citrinumy 
a drachm  and  a half;  flour  of  brimlione  and  powder  of  heller- 
bore,  of  each  an  ounce  ; hog’s  lard,  three  ounces;  efTenee  of 
lemon,  or  oil  of  thyme,  from  twenty  to  thirty  drops,  to  correft 
the  offenfivenefs  of  the  fmell.  Make  them  into  an  ointment. 

1 have  not  only  known  many  or  in  ary  affedions  of  the  fkiri 
cured  bv  this  ointment,  but  even  fome  of  a very  malignant 
nature,  and  approaching  to  leprofy. 

White  Ointment.  I 

Take  of  olive-oil,  one  pint;  white  wax  and  fpermaceti,  of 
each'  three  ounces.  Melt  them  with  a gentle  heat,  and  keep 
them  conflantly  and  fnifkly  {Hi  ring  together,  till  quite  cold. 

If  i wo  drachms  of  camphor,  previoufly  rubbed  with  a (mall 
quantity  of  oil,  he  added  to  the  above,  it  will  make  the  While 
Camphorated  Ointment.  < 

Liniment  for  Burns. 

Take  equal  parts  of  Florence  oil,  or  of  frefh  drawn  linfeed 
oil,  and  lime-water ; (hake  them  well  together  in  a widq 
mouthed  bottle,  fo  as  to  form  a liniment. 

This  is  found  to  be  an  exceeding  proper  application  for  re- 
cent fealds  or  burns.  It  may  either  be  fpread  upon  a cloth, 
or  the  parts  affe&ed  may  be  anointed  with  it  twice  or  thrics 
8-day, 


White 
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White  Liniment. 

This  is  made  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  white  ointment, 
two-thirds  of  the  wax  being  left  out. 

This  liniment  may  be  applied  in  cafes  of  excoriation,  where, 
on  account  of  the  largenels  of  the  lurtace,  the  ointments  with 
lead  or  calamine  might  be  improper. 

Liniment  for  the  Piles. 

Take  of  emollient  ointment,  two  ounces  ; liquid  laudanum, 
half  an  ounce.  Mix  thefe  ingredients  with  the  yolk  of  an 
eg g,  and  work  them  well  together. 

Volatile  Liniment. 

Take  of  Florence  oil,  an  ounce  j fpirit  of  hartfhorn,  half  an 
ounce.  Shake  them  together. 

This  liniment,  made  with  equal  parrs  of  the  fpirit  and  oil, 
will  be  more  efficacious,  where  the  patient’s  fktn  is  able  to 
bear  it. 

Sir  John  Pringle  obferves,  that  in  the  inflammatory  quinfev, 
a piece  of  flannel,  moiftened  with  this  liniment,  and  applied  to 
the  throat,  to  be  renewed  every  fonr  or  five  hours,  is  one  of 
the  moft  efficacious  remedies  ; and  that  it  feldom  fails,  after 
bleeding,  either  to  lelfen  or  carry  off  the  complaint.  The 
truth  of  this  obfervation  I have  often  experienced. 

Camphorated  Oil. 

Rub  an  ounce  of  camphor,  with  two  ounces  of  Florence 
oil,  in  a mortar,  till  the  camphor  be  entirely  diffolved. 

This  antifpafmodic  liniment  may  be  ufed  in  obftinate  rheu- 
matifms,  and  in  fome  other  cafes  accompanied  with  extreme 
pain  and  tenfion  of  the  parts. 
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A/TEDICINES  which  operate  in  a fmall  dofe,  and  whofe  dif- 
agreeable  tafle  or  find  I makes  it  neceffary  that  they  fhould 
be  concealed  from  the  palate,  are  moft  connnodioufly  exhibited 
in  this  form.  No  medicine,  however,  that  is  intended  to  ope- 
rate quickly,  ought  to  be  made  into  pills,  as  they  often  lie  for 
a confiderable  time  on  the  flomach  before  they  are  diffolved,  fo 
as  to  produce  any  effect. 

As  the  ingredients  which  enter  the  compofition  of  pills  are 
generally  fo  contrived,  that  one  pill  of  an  ordinary  fize  may 
contain  about  five  grains  of  the  compound,  in  mentioning  the 
9 dofe 
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dofe  we  fhall  only  fpecify  the  number  of  pills  to  be  taken  : as 
one,  two,  three,  &c. 

Compofing  Pill. 

v Take  of  punned  opium,  ten  grains;  Caftile  foap,  half  a 
drachm.  Leat  them  together,  and  form  the  whole  into  twenty 
pills.  3 

When  a quieting  draught  will  not  fit  upon  the  ftomach,  one, 
two,  or  three  of  thefe  pills  may  be  taken,  as  occafion  requires. 

Deobjlruent  Pill. 

Take  fait  of  ftedl  ; fuccotnne  aloes;  myrrh  in  powder;  of 
r ^ ^ * Make  into  forty  pills,  of  which  two  are  to  be 

taken  evening  and  morning. 

I have  found  thefe  pills  of  excellent  fervice  in  obftru£Kons  of 
the  menfds.  The  late  Dr.  Watkinson.  made  it  his  Hying  re- 
quell,  that  I would  infert  this  prefcripu'on  in  the  “ Domeflic 
Medicine,”  which  he  laid  would  be  immortal,  and  that  “ his 
foul  panted  for  immortality.” 

Fatid  Pill. 

Take  of  afafeetida,  half  an  ounce  ; fimple  fyrup,  as  much  as 
is  neceflfary  to  form  it  into  pills. 

In  hylleric  complaints,  four  or  five  pills,  of  an  ordinary  fize, 
"may  be  taken  twite  or  thrice  a-day.  They  may  likewife  be  of 
fervice  to  perfons  afflidled  with  the  afthma. 

When  it  is  neceflary  to  keep  the  body  open,  a proper  quantity 
cf  rhubarb,  aloes,  or  jalap,  may  occafionally  be  added  to  the 
above  mafs. 

Hemlock  Pill. 

Take  any  quantity  of  the  extract  of  hemlock,  and  adding  to 
it  about  a fifth  part  its  weight  of  the  powder  of  the  dried 
leaves,  form  it  into  pills  of  the  ordinary  fize. 

The  extract  of  hemlock  may  be  taken  from  one  grain  to 
Several  drachms  in  the  day.  The  bell  method,  however,  of 
ufing  thefe  pills,  is  to  begin  with  one  or  two,  and  to  increafe 
the  dole  gradually,  as  far  as  the  patient  can  bear  them,  without 
any  remarkable  degree  of  flupor  or  giddinefs. 

Mercurial  Pill. 

Take  of  purified  quickfilver  and  honey,  each  half  an  ounce. 
Paib  them  together  in  a mortar,  till  the  globules  of  mercury  are 
perfectly  extinguished  ; then  add,  of  Caflile  foap,  two  drachms; 
powdered  liquorice,  or  crumb  of  bread,  a fufficient  quantity 
r.o  give  the  mafs  a proper  confidence  for  pills. 
i 6 
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When  (Longer  mercurial  pills  are  wanted,  the  quantity  of 
quickfilver  mav  be  doubled. 

The  ofe  of  thefe  pills  is  different,  according  to  the  intention 
with  which  they  are  given.  As  an  alterant,  two  oi  three  may 
be  token  daily.  To  raife  a ialivation,  lour  or  five  will  be 

necefiary.  , , 

Equal  parts  of  the  above  pill  and  powdered  rnubarb  made 

in  a mafs,  wiih  a fufficient  quantity  of  fimple  fyrup,  wii'l 
make  a Mercurial  Purging  Pill- 

Mercurial  Sublimate  Pill. 

Diffolve  fi  teen  grains  of  the  corrofive  fullima‘e  of  mercury 
in  two  drachms  ot  the  faturated  folution  ol  crude  lal  ammoniac, 
and  make  it  int'»  a parte,  in  a glafs  mortar,  with  a fufficient 
quantity  of  .he  crumb  of  bread.  This  mafs  muff  be  lormed 
into  one  hundred  and  twenty  pills. 

This  pill,  which  is  the  mod  agreeable  form  of  exhibiting  the 
fublimate,  has  been  found  effi  acious,  not  only  in  curing  the 
venereal  mfeafe,  but  alfo  in  killing  and  expelling  worms,  after 
other  powerful  medicines  had  failed  *. 

For  the  venereal  difeafe,  four  of  thefe  pilfs  may  be  taken 
twice  a-day,  as  an  alterant  three,  and  for  worms  two. 

Plummer’s  Pill. 

Take  of  calomel,  or  fweet  mercury,  and  precipitated  fulphur 
of  antimony,  ea  h three  drachms;  extract  of  liquorice,  two 
drachms.  Rub  the  lulpburand  mercury  well  together:  after- 
wards add  the  extradf,  and,  with  a 1 fficient  quantity  of  the 
mu  ilage  of  g un-arabic,  make  them  into  pills. 

This  pill  has  been  found  a powerful,  yet  fafe,  alterative  in 
obftinate  cutaneous  diforders  ; and  has  completed  a cure  after 
falivafion  had  failed.  In  venereal  cafes  it  has  likewlfe  pnduced 
excellent  eftedfs.  Two  or  tnree  pills  of  an  ordinary  fize  may 
■betaken  night  and  morning,  the  patient  k' eping  moderately 
warm,  and  drinking  a ter  each  djie  a draught  ol  uecoaion  of 
the  woods,  or  of  farfaparilla. 

Purging  Pills. 

Take  of  fuccotnne  aloes,  and  Caflile  foap,  each  two  drachms; 
or  fimple  fyrup,  a fufficient  quantity  to  make  them  into  pills. 

Four  or  five  of  thefe  pills  will  generally  prove  a fufficient 
purge.  For  keeping  the  body  gently  open,  one  may  be  taken 
night  and  morning.  1 hey  are  reckoned  both  deobfliuent  and 

* See  a paper  on  this  fubjeA  in  the  Edinburgh  ptiyfical  and  Literary 
EifaySj  by  tt.e  ingcn.ous  Ur,  John  Gardener. 

*■  llomachic. 
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ftomarhic,  and  will  be  found  to  anfwer'all  the  purpofes  of  Dr. 
Anderfon’s  pills,  (he  principal  ingredient  of  which  is  aloes. 

Where  aloetic  purges  are  improper,  the  following  pills  may- 
be ufed  : 

Take  extrafl  of  jalap,  and  vitriolated  tartar,  of  each  two 
drachms;  fyrup  of  ginger,  as  much  as  will  make  them  of  a 
proper  confiftence  for  pills. 

Thefe  pills  may  be  taken  in  the  fame  quantiiy  as  the  above. 

Purgative  Pill. 

* Take  powder  of  fuccotorine  aloes,  one  drachm;  of  gum  fa- 
gapene  in  powder,  half  a drachm  ; of  gamboge,  and  g ,m  arabic 
in  powder,  each,  one  fcruple  ; effential  oil  oi  chamomile,  teri 
drops ; fyrup  of  buckthorn,  a fufficient  quantity  ; beat  the 
whole  into  a mafs,  and  divide  into  thirty-two  pills. 

This  pill  was  contrived  by  that  eminent  phyfician,  the  lafe 
Dr.  George  Fordyce.  It  is  an  excellent  purgative,  where 
the  bowels  are  torpid,  as  in  paralytic  affections.  One  or  two 
taken  at  bed-time  is  a dofe.’  A.  P.  B. 

Pill  for  the  Bile. 

Take  gum  pill  and  colocynth  pill,  each  a drachm.  Beat 
them  together,  and  make  the  mafs  into  thirty  pills. 

In  bilious  and  nervous  patients,  where  it  was  neceflary  to 
keep  the  body  gently  open,  I have  found  thefe  pills  an  Twer  the 
purpofc  exrremely  well.  I generally  give  one  over  night,  and 
another  next  morning,  once  or  twice  a-week.  But  the  dofe 
mull  be  regulated  by  the  effe£l. 

Pill  for  the  Jaundice. 

Take  of  Cafl ile  foap,  fuccotrine  aloes,  and  rhubarb,  of  each 
one  drachm.  Make  them  into  pills,  with  a fufficient  quantity 
of  fyrup  or  mucilage. 

Thefe  pills,  as  their  title  exprefles,  are  chiefly  intended  for 
the  jaundice,  which,  with  the  affiftance  of  proper  diet,  they 
will  often  cure.  Five  or  fix  of  them  may  be  taken  twice 
a-day,  more  or  lefs,  as  is  neceffiary  to  keep  the  body  open.  It 
will  be  proper,  however,  during  their  ufe,  to  interpole  now 
and  then  a vomit  of  ipecacuanha  or  tartar  emetic. 

Stomachic  Pill. 

Take  extract  of  gentian,  two  drachms  ; powdered  rhubarb, 
and  vitriolated  tartar,  of  each  one  drachm  ; oil  of  mint,  thirty 
drops;  firnple  fyrup,  u fufficient  quantity.  . ... 

Three  or  four  of  ihefe  pills  may  be  taken  twice  a-day,  for  in- 
vigorating the  ftomach,  and  keeping  the  body  gently  open. 
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Squill  Pills, 

Take  powder  of  dried  fquills,  a drachm  and  a half ; gum 
ammoniac,  and  cardamom  feeds,  in  powder,  of  each  three 
drachms;  fimple  fyrup,  a fuflicient  quantity* 

In  dropfical  and  adhmatic  complaints,  two  Or  three  of  thefe 
pills  may  be  taken  twice  a-day,  or  oftener,  if  the  flomach  will 
bear  them. 

Strengthening  Pills. 

Take  foft  extraft  of  the  bark,  and  fait  of  Reel,  each  a drachm. 
Make  into  pills. 

In  diforders  arifing  from  excefhve  debility,  or  relaxation  of 
the  folids,  as  the  cblorofis,  or  green  fickuefs,  two  of  thefe  pills 
may  be  taken  three  times  a-day. 

PLASTERS. 

PLASTERS  ought  to  be  of  a different  confidence,  accord- 
ing to  the  purpofes  for  which  they  are  intended.  Such  as 
are  to  be  applied  to  the  breads  or  ftoma-  h,  ought  to  be  foft  and 
yielding  ; while  thofe  defigned  for  the  limbs  fhould  be  firm  and 
adhefive. 

It  has  been  fuppofcd,  that  plafters  might  be  impregnated 
with  the  virtues  of  different  vegetables,  by  boiling  the  recent 
vegetable  with  the  oil  employed  for  the  compofition  of  the 
plader  ; but  this  treatment  does  not  communicate  to  the  oils  any 
valuable  qualities. 

The  calces  of  lead  boiled  with  oils  unite  with  them  into  a 
plader  of  a proper  confidence,  which  makes  the  bafis  of  feveral 
other  pladers.  In  boiling  thefe  compofirions,  a quantity  of  hot 
water  mud  be  added  from  time  to  time  to  prevent  the  plader 
from  burning  oi  growing  black.  This,  however,  fhould  be 
done  with  care,  led  it  caufe  the  inaiter  to  explode. 

Common  Tlajler. 

Take  of  common  olive  oil,  fix  pints  ; litharge,  reduced  to  a 
fine  powder,  two  pounds  and  a half.  Boil  the  litharge  and  oil 
together  over  a gentle  fire,  continually  dining  them,  and 
keeping  always  about  half  a gallon  of  water  in  the  veffel  : after 
they  have  boiled  about  three  hours,  a little  of  the  plader  may  be 
taken  out  and  put  into  cold  water,  to  try  if  it  be  of  a proper 
confidence  : when  that  is  the  cafe,  the  whole  may  be  differed 
to  cool,  and  the  water  well  prefled  out  of  it  with  the  hands. 

This  plader  is  generally  applied  in  flight  wounds  and  exco- 
riations of  the  fkin.  It  keeps  the  part  foft  and  warm,  and  de- 
fends it  from  the  air»  which  is  all  that  is  neceflary  in  fuch  cafes. 

,3  B Its 
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Its  principal  ufe,  however,  is  to  ferve  as  a bafis  for  other 
plaiters. 

Adhefivt  PlaJIer. 

T.ike  of  common  plafleT,  half  a pound  of  Burgundy  pitch, 
a quarter  of  a pound.  Melt  them  together. 

1 his  plaRtfr  is  principally  uled  for  keeping  on  other  urefiings. 

Anodyne  Plnjler. 

Melt  an  ounce  of  adhefive  piafter,  and,  when  it  is  cooling, 
mix  with  it  a drachm  of  powdered  opium,  and  the  lame  quan- 
tity of  camphor,  previoufly  rubbed  up  with  a little  oil. 

1 his  plafter  generally  gives  cafe  in  acute  pains,  especially  of 
the  nervous  kind. 

BIJlering  Plnjler . 

Take  of  Venice  turpentine,  fix  ounces;  yellow  wax,  two 
ounces  ; Spanilh  flies  in  fine  powder,  three  ounces ; powdered 
milliard,  one  ounce.  Melt  the  wax,  and  while  it  is  warm 
add  to  it  the  turpentine,,  taking  care  not  to.  evaporate  it  by  too 
much  hear.  After  the  turpentine  and  wax  are  fufficiently  in- 
corporated, fprinkle  in  the  powders,  continually  ftirring  the 
trials  till,  it  be  cold.  > 

Through  this  plafter  is  made  in  a variety  of  ways,  one  feldom 
meets  with  it  ot  a proper  confiflence  When  compounded  vyith 
oils  and  other  greafy  lubftanees,  its  e Hefts  are  blunted,  and  it 
is  apt  to  run  ; while  pitch  and  refin  render  it  too  hard  and  very 
inconvenient. 

When  the  bli fieri ng  plafter  is  not  at  hand,  its  place  may  be 
fupplied  by  mixing  with  any  foil  ointment  a fufficient.  quantity 
of  powdered  flies  j or  by  forming  them,  into  a palte  with  flour 
and  vinegar. 

Blifter ing  plaflers  prove  highly  difagreeable  to  many  people, 
by  occafioning  firangury.  I have  therefore  of  late  uled  a 
plafter,  in  which  a fmall  quantity  of  bl iflering  falve  has  been 
mixed  with  the  Burgundy  pitch  plafter.  I lay  it  over  the  part 
affeefed,  and  fuffer  it  to  remain  as  long  a«  it  will  Hick.  The 
bliftering  plafter  1'oles  its  effhft  in  a few  hours,  whereas  this  will 
aft  lor  many  days,  or  even  weeks,  and  feldom  fails  to  remove 
pain,  or  flight  obfti  udlions. 

Gum  Plnjler. 

Take  of  the  common  plafter,  four  pounds;  gum  ammoniac 
and  galbanutn,  ftrained,  of  each  half  a pound.  Melt  them  to- 
gether, and  add,  of  Venice  turpentine,  fix  ounces. 

This  plafter  is  u-fed  as  a digeilive,,and  likewife  for  difcwiling 
indolent  tumours. 

Mercurial 
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Mercurial  Plajler. 

Take  of  common  plafter,  one  pound  ; of  gum  ammoniac, 
drained,  half  a pound.  Melt  them  together,  and,  when  cool- 
ing, add  eight  ounces  of  quickfilver,  previoufly  extinguifhed  by 
trnure,  with  three  ounces  of  hog’s  lard. 

This  plafter  is  recommended  in  pains  of  the  limbs  arifing 
from  a venereal  caufe.  Indurations  ot  the  glands,  and  other 
indolent  tumours,  are  likewife  found  iometimes  to  yield  to  it. 

Stomach  Plajler. 

Take  of  gum  plafter,  hair  a pound  ; camphorated  oil,  an 
ounce  and  a hall  ; black  pepper,  or  capfirum,  where  it  can  be 
had,  one  ounce.  Melt  the  plafter,  and  mix  with  it  the  oil  ; then 
fprinklein  the  pepper,  previoufly  reduced  to  a fine  pow'der. 

An  ounce  or  two  of  this  plafter,  fpread  upon  loft  leather,  and 
applied  to  the  region  of  the  ftomach,  will  be  of  lervice  in  flatu- 
lencies arifing  from  hyfteric  and  hypochondriac  affe&ions.  A 
little  of  the  exprefled  oil  of  mace,  or  a few  drops  of  the  effen- 
tial  oil  of  mint,  may  be  rubbed  upon  it  before  it  is  applied. 

This  may  fupply  the  place  of  the  Antihyjleric  Plajler. 

Warm  Plajler. 

Take  of  gum  plafter  one  ounce;  bliftering  plafter,  two 
diachms.  Melt  them  together  over  a gentle  fire. 

This  plafter  is  ufeful  in  the  fciatica  and  other  fixed  pains  of 
the  rheumatic  kind  : it  ought,  however,  to  be  worn  for  fome 
time,  and  to  be  renewed  at  lead  oncea-week.  If  this  is  found 
to  blifter  the  part,  which  is  fometimes  the  cale,  it  muft  be 
made  with  a fmaller  proportion  of  the  bliftering  plafter. 

Wax  Plajler. 

Take  of  yellow  wax,  one  pound  ; white  refin,  half  a pound  ; 
mutton  fuet,  three  quarters  of  a pound.  Melt  them  together. 

This  is  geneially  ufed  inftead  of  the  Melilot  Plajler.  It  is  a 
proper  application  after  bliflers,  and  in  other  caies  where  a 
gentle  digeftive  is  neceflary. 

POULTICES. 

'■pHROUGH  fome  over  fight,  this  article  was  omitted  in  the 
1 earl,er  editions,  ihough  it  relates  [o  a clafs  of  medicines 
by  no  means  unimportant.  Poul.iccs  are  often  beneficial,  even 
in  the  moft  fimple  lorm  ; but  more  fo,  when  employed  to  retain 
more  aftive  medicines,— -to  keep  them  in  contafct  with  the  fkm, 
* and  to  fit  it  lor  their  ablorpiion.  Every  nurfe  knows  how 
to  make  a poultice. 

A poor  wofnan  who  ha  1 received  a very  dangerous  wound  in 
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the  tendons  of  her  thumb  from  a rufly  nail,  called  upon  me 
fome  li'tie  time  fince.  As  her  cafe  properly  belonged  to  the 
department  of  furgery,  I advifcd  her.  m apply  to  the^hpfpital ; 
but  the  official  hirelings  there  refufed  t, a take  her  in,  ihough  I 
always  underftood  that  they  were  obliged  to  take  in  accidents.  It 
feems,  however,  that  fome  very  confined  meaning  was  annexed 
to  this  word  by  the  furgeon  on  duty,  and  that  he  did  net  think 
the  danger  of  a locked  jaw,  to  be  an  accident  as  defervmg  of  his 
pity  and  immediate  affidanee,as  abroken  arm,ordiflocated  ancle. 

The  poor  woman  came  back  to  me  ; and,  as  her  fnuation 
became  every  moment  more  and  more  alarming,  the  pain  and 
inflammation  having  reached  as  high  as  the  arm  pit,  I advifed 
her  to  apply  to  the  whole  hand  and  arm  a large  poultice,  with 
an  ounce  of  laudanum  fprinkled  over  it,  and  to  renew  the  poul- 
tice twice  a-day.  This  ffie  did  with  fo  much  fuccefs,  that  the 
thumb  is  now  quite  well,  though  the  accident  did  not  happen 
above  three  weeks  ago, 

Alarming  as  the  cafe  was,  I had  fome  reafon  to  rely  on  the 
efficacy  of  the  poultice,  from  a former  trial  fomewhat  fimilar. 
One  of  thofe  girls,  who  are  employed  by  bookbinders  in  hitch- 
ing the  ffieets,  having  wounded  her  finger  with  the  three-edged 
needle  ufed  on  fuch  occafions,  foon  felt  the  pain  ihoot  upwards 
with  deadly  tendency.  I ordered  her  to  apply  the  fame  fort  of 
poultice  with  laudanum,  which  had  the  fame  happy  effe£l. 

Both  thefe  patients  made  Life  of  the  Common  Poultice ; but  I 
prefer  one  made  of  linfeed  flour,  which  is  more  eafily  prepared, 
and  keeps  moifl  longer  than  any  other. 

POWDERS. 

THIS  is  one  of  the  tnoft  fimple  forms  in  which  medicine  can 
be  adminillered.  Many  medicinal  fub/tances,  however, 
cannot  be  reduced  into  powder,  and  oihersate  too  difagreeable 
to  be  taken  in  this  form. 

The  lighter  powders  may  be  mixed  in  any  agreeable  thin 
liquor,  as  tea  or  water-gruel.  The  more  ponderous  will  re- 
quire a more  confident  vehicle,  as  lyrup,  conferve,  jelly,  or 
honey. 

Gums,  and  other  fubflanres^  which  are  difficult  to  powder, 
ffiould  be  pounded  along  with  the  drier  ones  ; but  thofe  which 
are  too  dry,  elpecially  aromatics,  ought  to  be  (prinided  during 
their  pulverization  with  a few  drops  of  any  ptopei  water. 

Aromatic  powders  are  to  be  prepared  only  in  fmall  quantities 
at  a time,  and  kept  in  glafs  vefieis  clol'ely  flopped.  Indeed,  no 
powders  ought  10  be  expolcd  to  the  air,  or  kept  too  long,  other- 
wile  their  virtues  will  be  in  great  meafute  deflroyed. 

A (Inn gent 
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AJIringent  Powder. 

Take  of  alum  and  Japan  earth,  each  two  drachms.  Pound 
them  together,  and  divide  the  whole  into  ten  or  twelve  dofes. 

In  an  immoderate  flow  o'  the  menjes , and  other  htemorrhages, 
one  of  thefe  powders  may  be  taken  every  hour,  or  every  half- 
hour,  if  the  difcharge  be  violent. 

Powder  of  Bole. 

Take  of  Bole  armenic,  or  French  hole,  two  ounces  ; cinna- 
mon, one  ounce;  tormentil  root  and  gum  arabic,  of  each  fix 
drachms  ; long  pepper,  one  drachm.  Let  all  thefe  ingredients 
be  reduced  into  a powder. 

This  warm,  glutinous  aftringent  powder,  is  given  in  fluxes, 
and  other  diforders  where  medicines  ot  that  clafs  are  neceffary, 
in  the  dofe  of  a fcruple,  or  half  a drachm. 

If  a drachm  of  opium  be  added,  it  will  make  the  Powder  of 
Bole  with  Opium , which  is  a medicine  of  conliderable  efficacy. 
It  may  be  taken  in  the  fame  quantity  as  the  former,  but  not 
above  twice  or  thrice  a-day. 

Carminative  Powder. 

Take  of  coriander  feed,  half  an  ounce  ; ginger,  one  drachm  ; 
nutmegs,  half  a drachm  ; fine  fi  gar,  a drachm  and  a half.  Re- 
duce them  into  powder  for  twelve  dofes. 

T his  powder  is  employed  for  expelling  flatulencies  arifing 
from  indigeffion,  particularly  thole  to  which  hyfteric  and  hy- 
pochondri  ic  perlons  ate  fo  liable  It  may  hkewile  be  given  in 
fma!l  quantities  to  children  in  their  food,  when  troubled  with 
gripes. 

Diuretic  Powder. 

Take  of  gum  arabic,  four  ounces  ; purified  nitre,  one  ounce. 
Pound  them  together,  and  divide  the  whole  into  twenty-four 
dofes. 

During  the  firft  ftage  oc  the  venereal  difeafe,  one  of  thefe 
cooling  powders  may  be  taken  three  times  a-day,  with  confi- 
derable  advantage. 

Aromatic  Opening  Powder. 

Take  the  bed  Turkey  rhubarb,  cinnamon,  and  fine  fugar, 
each  two  drachms.  Let  the  ingredienrs  be  pounded,  and  after- 
wards mixed  well  together. 

When  flatulency  is  accompanied  with  coltivenefs,  a tea- 
fpoonful  of  this  powder  may  be  taken  once  or  twice  a-day,  ac- 
cording to  circumitances. 

Saline  Laxative  Powder . 

Fake  of  foluble  tartar,  and  cream  of  tartar,  each  one*  drachm  • 
purified  nitre,  half  a drachm.  Make  them  into  a powder 
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In  fevers,  and  other  inflammatory  diforders,  where  it  is 
necefTary  to  keep  the  body  gently  open,  one  of  thefe  cooling 
laxative  powders  may  be  taken  in  a little  gruel,  and  repeated 
octafionally.  6 * 

Steel  Powder. 

Take  filings  of  fteel,  and  loaf-fugar,  of  each  two  ounces  ; 
ginger,  two  drachms.  Pound  them  together. 

In  obftruthons  ol  the  menjes , and  oilier  cafes  where  fteel  is 
proper,  a tea-lpoonful  of  this  powder  may  be  taken  twice  a-day, 
and  walked  down  with  a, little  wine  or  water. 

Sudorific  Powder. 

Take  purified  nitre  and  vitriolated  tartar,  of  each  half  an 
ounce  ; opium  and  ipecacuanha,  of  each  one  drachm.  Mix 
the  ingredients,  and  reduce  them  to  a fine  powder. 

This  is  generally  known  by  the  name  ot  Dover's  Powder.  It 
is  a powerful  fudorific.  In  obllinate  rheumatilms,  and  other 
cafes  where  it  is  necellary  to  excite  a copious  fweat,  this  powder 
may  be  adminiliered  in  the  dofe  of  a fcruple  or  hall  a drachm. 
Some  patients  will  require  two  fcruples.  It  ought  to  be  ac- 
companied with  the  plentiful  ufe  ol  lome  warm  diluting  liquor. 

Wo  rm  Powder. 

Take  of  tin  reduced  into  a fine  powder,  an  ounce  ; AL  hiops 
mineral,  two  drachms.  Mix  them  well  together,  and  divide 
the  whole  into  fix  dofes. 

One  of  thefe  powders  may  be  taken  in  a little  fvrup,  honey, 
or  treacle,  twice  a-day.  After  they  have  been  all  ufed,  the 
following  anthelmintic  purge  may  be  proper. 

Purging  Worm  Powder. 

Take  the  powdered  rhubarb,  a fcruple;  fcammony  and  calo- 
mel, of  each  five  grains.  Rub  them  together  in  a mortar  for 
one  dofe. 

For  children  the  above  dofes  muft  be  leflened  according  to 
their  age 

If  the  powder  of  tin  be  given  alone,  its  dofe  may  be  confi- 
derably  increafed.  The  late  I)r.  Alfton  gave  it  to  the  amount 
of  two  ounces  in  three  days,  and  fays,  when  thus  adminiflered, 
that  it  proved  an  egregious  anthelmintic.  He  purged  his  pa- 
tients both  before  they  took  the  powder  and  afterwards. 

Powder  for  the  Tape  Worm . 

Early  in  the  morning  the  patient  is  to  take  in  any  liquid  two 
or  'hree  drachms,  according  to  his  age  and  conllitution,  of  the 
root  ol  the  male  fern  reduced  into  a fine  powder.  About  two 
hours  af  ei  wards,  he  is  to  take  of  calomel  and  rfcfin  of  fcamT 
mony,  each  ten  grains ; gum  gamboge  fix  grains.  Ihefe  in- 
gredients 
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gradients  muft  be  finely  powdered  and  given  in  a little  fyrup, 
honey,  treacle)  or  any  thing  that  is  molt  agreeable  to  the  pa- 
tient. He  is  then  to  walk  gently  about,  now  and  then  drink- 
ing a dilh  of  weak  green  tea,  till  the  worm  is  palled.  It  the 
powder  of  the  letn  produces  naulea,  or  ficknefs,  it  may  be  re- 
moved bv  fucking  the  juice  of  an  orange  or  lemon. 

This  medicine,  which  had  been  long  kept  a fecret  abroad  for 
the  cure  of  the  tape-worm,  was  fome  time  ago  purchafedbv  the 
Trench  King,  and  made  public  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  Wot 
having  had  an  opportunity  of  tn  mg  it,  I can  fay  nothing  from 
experie  nce  concerning  its  efficacy.  It  feems,  however,  from  its 
ingredien.s,  to  be  an  aftive  medicine,  and  ought  to  be  taken 
with  care.  The  dofehere  prelcrtbed  is  diffident  for  the  Urongefl 
patient  ; ir  mud,  therefore,  be  reduced  according  to  the  age  and 
conditution. 

SYRUPS. 

qYRUPS  were  Tome  time  ago  looked  upon  as  medicines  of 
^ conlidcrablt  value.  They  are  at  prefent,  however,  regarded 
chiefly  as  vehicles  for  medicines  of  greater  efficacy,  and  are  ufed 
for  fweetening  draughts,  juleps,  or  mixtures  ; and  lor  reducing 
the  lighter  powders  into  bolufes,  pills,  and  eieftuaries.  As  all 
thefe  purpofes  may  be  anfwered  by  the  fimple  fyrup  alone,  there 
is  little  occafion  lor  any  other  > efpecially  as  they  are  feldom 
found  but  in  a date  of  fermentation^  and  us  the  dofe  of  any 
medicine  given  in  this  lorm  is  very  uncertain.  Perfons  who 
ferve  the  public  mud  keep  whatever  their  cuftomers  call  for  } 
but,  to  the  private  praditioner,  nine-tenths  of  the  lyrups  ufually 
kept  in  the  Ihops  are  unnecefiary. 

Simple  Syrup 

Is  made  by  diiTolving  in  water,  either  with  or  without  heatj 
about  double  its  weight  of  fine  fugar. 

If  twenty-five  drops  oi  laudanum  be  added  to  an  ounce  of  the 
fimple  fyrup,  it  will  fupply  the  place  of  diacodium,  or  the  fyrup 
of  poppies,  and  will  be  found  a mote  fate  and  certain  medicine. 

The  lubricating  virtues  of  the  fyrup  of  marflimailows  may 
likewife  be  ftipplied,  by  adding  to  the  common  fyrup  a fufficient 
quan  ity  of  mucilage  of  giun  arabi  . 

1 hofe  wfio  rhoofe  to  preferve  the  juice  of  lemons  in  form  of 
fyrup,  may  dtdolve  in  it,  by  the  beat  of  a warm  bath,  nearly 
double  its  weight  of  fine  fugar.  The  juice  ought  to  be  previ- 
cufly  drained,  and  differed  to  (land  till'd  fettles. 

The  fyrup  of  ginger  is  fometimes  of  ufe  as  a warm  vehicle 
for  giving  medicine  to  perfons  affliHed  with  flatulency.  It  may 
be  made  by  iiTufing  two  ouni  es  of  bruifed  ginger  in  two  pints 
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of  boiling  wafer  for  twenty-four  hours.  After  the  liquor  has 
been  fltained,  and  has  Hood  10  fettle  for  fome  time,  it  may  be 
poured  off,  and  a little  more  than  double  its  weight  of  fine 
powdered  lugar  difl'olved  in  it. 


TINCTURES,  ELIXIRS,  &c. 

"O  ECTIFIED  fpirit  is  the  direft  menftruum  of  the  rrfins  and 
'*■'**■  effential  oils  of  vegetables,  arid  totally  extrafts  thefe  adlive 
principles  from  fundry  Jubilances,  which  yield  them  to  water, 
.either  not  at  all,  or  only  in  part. 

It  diflolves  likewife  thofe  parts  of  animal  fubilances  in  which 
their  peculiar  fmells  and  t.ifles  refide.  Hence  the  t in  ft  tires  pre- 
pared with  re&ified  fpirits  form  an  ufeful  and  elegant  clafs  of 
medicines,  poffefTing  many  of  the  moll  effential  virtues  of  fun- 
pies,  without  being  clogged  with  their  inert  or  ufelels  parts, 

Water,  however,  being  the  proper  menftruum  of  the  gum- 
my', faline,  and  faccharine  parts  of  medicinal  fubilances,  it 
will  be  neceffary,  in  the  preparation  of  feveral  tinSures,  to 
make  ufe  of  a weak  fpir.t,  or  a compofition  of  re&ified  fpirit 
and  water. 

Aromatic  ’Tincture. 

Infufe  two  ounces  of  Jamaica  pepper  in  two  pints  of  brandy, 
without  heat*  for  a few  days ; then  ft  rain  off  the  tin&ure. 

This  fimple  tindfture  will  fufficiently  anfwer  all  the  intentions 
ol  the  mote  cofily  preparations  of  this  kind.  It  is  rather  too 
hot  to  be  taken  by  itfelf ; but  is  very  proper  tor  mixing  with 
fuch  medicines  as  might  otherwife  prove  too  cold  for  the  flo- 
mach. 

Compound  Tincture  of  the  Bari. 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark,  two  ounces ; Seville  orange-peel  and 
cinnamon,  of  each  half  an  ounce.  Let  the  bark  be  powdered 
and  the  other  ingredients  bruifed  : then  infufe  the  whole  in  a 
pint  and  a half  of  brandy,  for  five  or  fix  days,  in  a clofe  veffcl  j 
afterwards  /train  off  the  tin&ure. 

This  tin&ure  is  not  only  beneficial  in  intermitting  fevers, 
but  alfo  in  the  flow,  nervous,  and  putrid  kinds,  efpecially  to- 
wards their  decline. 

The  dore  is  from  one  drachm  to  three  or  four,  every  firth  or 
fixth  hour.  It  may  be  given  in  any  luitable  liquor,  and  occa- 
- fionally  lharpened  with  a few  drops  of  he  fpirits  ot  vitriol. 

Volatile  Foetid  Tincture. 


Infufe  two  ounces  of  afafceti  a in  one  pint  of  volatile  aroma- 
tic fpirir,  for  eight  days,  in  a clofe  bottle,  frequently,  ihaking  it  ; 
then  llrain  the  tin&ure.  . 
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This  medicine  is  beneficial  in  hyfteric  diforders,  efpecially 
when  attended  with  lownefs  of  fpirits,  arid  faintings.  A tea- 
fpoonful  of  It  may  he  taken  in  a giafs  of  wine,  or  a cup  of 
penny-royai  tea. 

V olatile  Tincture  of  Gum  Guaiacum. 

Take  of  gum  guaiacum,  four  ounc  es  ; volatile  aromatic  fpirit, 
a pint.  Infufe  without  heat,  in  a veffd  well  flopped,  for  a 
few  days  ; then  drain  off  the  tincRure  *. 

In  rheumatic  complaints,  a tea-fpoonful  of  thi»  tin&ure  may 
be  taken  in  a cup  of  the  infufion  of  water  trefoil,  twice  or 
thrice  a-day, 

Tincture  of  Black  Hellebore 

Infufe  two  ounces  of  the  roots  of  black  Hellebore,  bruifed,  irt 
a pint  of  proof  fpirit,  for  feven  or  eight  days;  then  filter  the 
tincRure  through  paper.  A fcruple  of  cochin.al  may  be  infufed 
along  with  the  roors,  to  give  the  timRure  a colour. 

In  obdruftions  of  the  tnenfes , a tea-fpoonful  of  this  tincRure 
maybe  taken  in  a cup  of  camomile  or  penny-royal  tea  twice 
a-day. 

AJlringent  Tincture. 

Di'ged  two  ounces  of  gum  kino,  in  a pint  and  a half  of 
brandy,  for  eight  days;  aftei wards  drain  it  tor  ufe. 

This  tincRure,  though  not  generally  known,  is  a good  adrin- 
gent  medicine,  \Vi  h this  view,  an  ounce,  or  more,  of  it  may 
be  taken  three  or  four  times  a-day. 

Tincture  of  Myrrh  and  Aloes. 

Take  of  gum  myrrh,  an  ounce  and  a hall ; hepatic  aloes,  one 
ounce.  Lei  them  be  reduced  to  a powder,  aud  infufed  in  two 
pints  of  reflified  fpirits,  for  fix  days,  in  a gentle  heat;  then 
drain  the  tincRure. 

Tiiis  is  principally  ufed  by  furgeons  for  cleanfing  foul  ulcers, 
and  redraining  the  progrels  of  gangrenes.  It  is  alfo,  by  fome, 
recommended  as  a proper  application  to  green  wounds. 

Tincture  of  Opium , or  Liquid  Laudanum. 

Take  of  crude  opium,  two  ounces;  (piriruous  aromatic  water* 
and  mountain  wine,  o.  each  ten  ounces.  Dtffolve  the  opium, 
diced,  in  the  wine,  with  a gentle  heat,  frequency  during  it  j 
afterwards  add  the  fpirit,  and  drain  off  the  tindure. 

* A very  good  timfture  of  guaiacum,  for  domcftic  ufe,  may  he  made  by  in- 
fufing  iwo  or  three  ounce*  of  the  gum  in  a boitle  of  rum  or  brandy. 
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As  twenty-five  drops  of  this  tmaure  contain  about  a grab 
drops'^’  thC  COmm°U  d°fe  may  be  flom  tweuty  to  thirt y 

Sacied  T in  flare , or  Tm  flare  of  Htera  Picra. 

TaKe  of  fuccotorine  aloes  in  powder,  one  ounce  ; Virgi- 
nian fnake  root  and  ginger.  O'  each  two  drachms.  Infufe  in 
a pint  of  mountain  wine,  and  half  a pint  of  brandy,  for  a 
week,  frequently  {baking  the  bottle,  then  ftrain  off  the 
tin£lure . 

This  is  a fate  and  uferul  purge  for  perfons  of  a languid  and 
phlegmatic  habit:  but  is  thought  to  have  better  effefls,  taken 
in  fmall  doles  as  a laxative. 

The  dofe,  as  a purge,  is  from  one  to  two  ounces. 

Compound  Tinflure  of  Senna.  \ 

Take  of  fenna,  one  ounce  ; jalap,  coriander  feeds,  and  cream 
of  tartar,  of  eacn  half  an  ounce.  Intufe  them  in  a pint  and 
a half  ot  French  brandy  for  a week;  then  II rain  the  ttndlure, 
and  add  to  it  four  ounces  of  fine  f gar. 

This,  is  an  agreeable  purge,  and  anfwers  all  the  purpofes  of 
the  Elixir  Salutis,  and  of  Duffy  s Elixir . 

1 he  dofe  is  trom  one  to  two  or  three  ounces. 

T indturc  of  Spanijb  Flies. 

Take  of  Spanilh  flies,  reduced  to  a fine  powder,  two  ounces; 
fpirit  of  wine,  one  pint.  Infuie  for  two  or  three  days;  then 
ftrain  off  the  tinfture. 

This  is  intended  as  an  acrid  flimulant  for  external  ufe. 
Parts  affe&ed  with  the  palfy,  or  chronic  rheumatifm,  may  be 
frequently  rubbed  with  it. 

Tin  flare  of  the  Balfam  of  Tolu. 

Take  of  the  balfam  of  Tolu,  an  ounce  and  a half ; reflified 
fpirit  of  wine,  a pint.  Infufe  in  a gentle  heat  until  the  balfam 
is  diffolved  ; then  ftrain  the  tin&ure. 

This  Endure  poffeffes  all  the  virtues  of  the  balfam.  In 
coughs,  and  other  complaints  of  the  breaft,  a tea-fpoonful  or 
two  of  it  may  be  taken  on  a bit  of  loaf  fugar.  But  the  beft  way 
of  ufmg  it  is  in  fyrup.  An  ounce  of  the  tin&ure  properly 
mixed  with  two  pounds  of  Ample  fyrup,  will  make  what  is 
commonly  called  the  Bafamic  Syrup. 

Tinflure  of  Rhularb. 

Take  of  rhubarb,  two  ounces  and  a half;  lefter  cardamom 
feeds,  half  an  ounce  ; brandy,  two  pints.  Digeft  for  a week, 
and  ftrain  the  tin&ure. 
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Thofe  who  choofe  to  have  a vinous  tinfture  of  rhubarb 
may  infufe  the  above  ingredients  in  a bottle  of  Lifbon  wine, 
adding  to  it  about  two  ounces  of  proof  (pin  s. 

It  half  an  ounce  of  gentian  root,  and  a drachm  of  Virginian 
fnake-root,  be  added  to  the  above  ingredients,  it  will  make  the 
biiter  tindnre  of  rhubarb. 

All  thefe  tinflures  are  defignecl  as  ftomachics  and  corrobo- 
rants as  well  as  purgatives.  In  weaknefs  of  the  ftomach,  indi- 
gedion,  laxity  ot  the  inteftines,  fluxes,  chdicky  and  luchlike 
complaints,  they  are  frequently  ot  great  fervice.  The  dofe  is 
from  half  a fpqorifel  to  three  or  four  fpoon'uls  or  more,  ac- 
cording to  the  circumflances  of  the  patient,  and  the  purpofes 
it  is  intended  o anlwer. 

The  Tonic  Tin  flu  re. 

Mix  two  ounces  of  the  compound  tindhtre  of  Peruvian  hark 
with  the  like  quantity  of  the  volatile  tinflure  of  Valerian; 
and  of  this  mixture  a tea-fpoonfu!  in  a glafs  of  wine  or  water 
is  to  be  taken  three'  nr  four  times  a day. 

I have  long  made  ufe  of  this  tindurc  for  the  relief  of  thofe 
peculiar  afieffions  of  the  flomach  and  bowels,  fuch  as  indigef- 
tion,  &c.  which  generally  accompany  nervous  difeafes.  1 do 
not  fay  that  the  tin&ure  will  cure  thofe  complaints,  nor  do  I 
know  of  any  medicine  that  will ; but  where  a complete  cure 
cannot  be  rationally  expended,  relief  is  certainly  a very  defirable 
objeff. 

Paregoric  Elixir. 

Take  of  flowers  of  benzoin,  half  an  ounce;  opium,  two 
drachms.  Infufe  in  one  pound  of  the  volatile  aromatic  fpirit, 
ior  four  or  five  days,  frequently  fhaking  the  bottle  ; afterwards 
drain  the  elixir. 

This  is  an  agreeable  and  fafe  way  of  adminifiering  opium. 
It  eafes  pair,  allays  tickling  coughs,  relieves  difficult  breathing, 
arid  is  ufeful  in  many  dilorders  of  children,  part iculai ly  the 
hooping  cough. 

J he  dofe  to  an  adult  is  from  fifty  to  a hundred  drops. 

Sacred  Elixir. 

Take  of  rhubarb  cut  fmall,  ten  drachms  ; fuccotorine  aloes, 
in  powder,  fix  drachms  ; lefTer  cardamom  feeds,  half  an  ounce; 
French  brandy,  two  pints.  Infufe  for  two  or  three  days,  and 
then  drain  the  elixir. 

This  ufeful  ftomachic  purge  may  be  taken  from  one  ounce 
to  an  ounce  and  a half. 

Stomachic 
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Stomachic  Elixir. 

Take  of  gentian  root,  two  ounces ; CurafToa  oranges,  one 
ounce;  Virginian  fnake-root,  Half  an  ounce.  Let  the  ingre- 
dients be  bruifed,  and  infufed  for  three  or  four  days  in  two 
pints  of  French  brandy  ; afterwards  ftrain  out  the  elixir. 

This  is  an  excellent  ftomach  bitter  In  flatulencies,  indi- 
geftion,  want  of  appetite,  and  fuch  like  complaints,  a fmall 
glafs  of  it  may  be  taken  twice  a-day.  It  likewife  relieves  the 
gout  in  the  ltumach,  when  taken  in  a large  dole. 

Acid  Elixir  of  Vitriol.  . 

Take  of  the  aromatic  tinfture,  one  pint;  oil  of  vitriol,  three 
ounces.  Mix  them  gradually,  and  after  the  faeces  have  fub- 
fided,  filter  the  elixir  through  piper,  in  a glafs  tunnel. 

This  is  one  of  the  belt  medicines  which  I know-  for  hy fieri c 
and  hypochondriac  patients,  atTlicted  with  flatulencies  arifing 
from  relaxation  or  debility  .of  the  ftomach  and  inteftines.  It 
will  fucceed  where  the  moft  celebrated  flomaciiic  bitters  have 
no  effeCt.  The  dofe  is  from  ten  to  forty  drops,  in  a glafs  of 
wine  or  water,  or  a cup  of  any  bitter  infufion,  twice  or  thriee 
a-day.  It  ihould  be  taken  when  theftomach  is  molt  empty. 

Camphorated  Spirit  of  Wine. 

Diffolve  an  ounce  of  camphor  in  a pint  of  reflified  fpirits. 

This  folution  is  chiefly  employed  as  an  embrocation  in 
bruifes,  paifles,  the  chronic  rheumatifm,  and  for  preventing 
gangrenes. 

The  above  quantity  of  camphor,  diffolved  in  half  a pound 
of  the  volatile  aromatic  fpirir,  makes  Ward's  EfJ'ence. 

Spirit  of  Mindererus. 

Take  of  volatile  fal  ammoniac,  any  quantity-  Pour  on  it 
gradually  difttlled  vinegar,  till  the  effervescence  ceafes. 

This  medicine  is  ufeful  in  promoting  a difeharge  both  hy 
the  {kin  and  urinary  paflage.  It  is  alfo  a good  external  appli- 
cation in  ftrains  and  bruifes. 

When  intended  to  raife  a fweat,  half  an  ounce  of  it  in  a cup 
of  warm  gruel  may  be  given  to  the  patient  in  bed  every  hour 
till  it  has  the  defiled  effect. 

VINEGARS. 

VINEGAR  is  an  acid  produced  from  vinous  liquors  bv  a fe- 
t ond  fermentation.  It  is  an  ufeful  medicine  both  in  inflam- 
matory and  putrid  diforders.  Its  effefls  are,  to  cool  the  blood, 
quench  tlftrft,  counteract  a tendency  to  putrefa61ion,  and  allay 
n inor- 
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inordinate  motions  of  the  fyftem.  It  likewife  promotes  the 
natural  lecretions,  and  in  lome  cafes  excites  a copious  fweat, 
where  the  warm  medicines,  called  alexipharmic,  tend  ra  her  to 
prevent  that  i'aiutary  evacuation. 

Weaknels,  faintings,  vomitings,  and  other  hyfteric  affeftions, 
are  often  relieved  by  vinegar  applied  to  the  mouth  and  nofe,  or 
received  into  the  llomach.  It  is  of  excellent  ufe  alfo  in  correft- 
ing  many  poifonous  lubflances,  when  taken  into  the  ffomach  ; 
and  in  promoting  their  expulfion,  by  the  different  emun£lories, 
when  received  into  the  blood. 

Vinegar  is  not  only  an  ufeful  medicine,  but  ferves  likewife 
to  exira£l,  in  tolerable  peifeftion,  the  virtues  of  feveral  other 
medic  inal  fubltanccs.  Molt  of  the  odoriferous  flowers  impart 
to  it  their  fragrance,  together  with  a beautiful  purplifh  or  red 
colour.  It  alio  aflills  or  coincides  with  the  intention  of  fquills, 
garlic,  gum  ammoniac,  and  feveral  other  valuable  medicines. 

Thele  effc£ls,  however,  are  not  to  be  expected  from  every 
thing  that  is  fold  under  the  name  of  vinegar,  but  from  fuch  as 
is  found  and  well  prepared. 

The  belt  vinegars  are  thofe  prepared  from  French  wines. 

It  is  neceflary  for  fome  put  poles  that  the  vinegar  be  uillilled ; 
but  as  this  operation  requires  a particular  chemical  apparatus, 
we  fliall  not  infect  it. 

Vinegar  of  Litharge. 

Take  of  litharge,  half  a pound  ; ftrong  vinegar,  two  pints. 
Infufe  them  together  in  a moderate  heat  for  three  days,  fre- 
quently lhaking  the  veil’d  ; then  filter  the  liquor  for  ufe. 

This  medicine  is  little  uled,  trom  a general  notion  of  its  being 
dangerous.  I here  is  reafon,  however,  to  believe,  that  the 
preparations  of  lead  with  vinegar  are  poflefled  of  fome  valuable 
properties,  and  that  they  may  be  ufed  in  many  cafes  with  fafety 
«knd  fuccefs. 

A preparation  of  a fimilar  na'ure  with  the  above  has  of  late 
been  extolled  by  Goulard,  a brench  furgeon,  as  a fafe  and  ex- 
ten  lively  ufetul  medicine,  which  he  calls  the  Ext  rati  of  Saturn, 
and  orders  tobe  made  in  the  following  manner; 

Take  of  litharge,  one  pound  ; vinegar  made  of  French  wine, 
two  pints.  Put  them,  together  into  a glazed  ear  hen  pipkin, 
and  let  them  boil,  or  rather  fimmer,  tor  an  hour,  or  an  hour 
and  a quarter,  taking  care  to  ftir  them  all  the  while  with  a 
wooden  fpatula.  Alter  the  whole  has  Hood  to  fettle,  pour  off 
the  hquor  which  is  upon  the  top  into  bottles  for  ufe. 

^ 11  h this  extract  Goulard  makes  his  vegeto-mineral  water* s 

* S_e  C'tlyrium  of  Lent, 
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which  he  recommends  in  a great  variety  of  external  diforden, 
as  inflammations,  burns,  bruiles,  fprains,  ulcers,  8cc. 

He  iikevvife  prepares  with  it  a number  of  other  forms  of 
medicine,  as  poultices,  plaflers,  ointments,  powders,  See. 

Vinegar  of  RoJ'es. 

Take  of  red  rofes,  halt  a pound  ; flrong  vinegar,  half  a gallon. 
Inf'ufe  in  a dole  vdl'el  for  feveral  weeks,  in  a gentle  heat ; and 
then  drain  off  the  liquor. 

This  is  principally  ufed  as  an  embrocation  for  headachs,  See. 

Vinegar  of  Squills. 

Take  of  dried  fquflls,  two  ounces  ; diddled  vinegar,  two 
pints.  In (ufe  lor  ten  days  or  a fortnight  in  a gentle  degree  of 
heat,  afterwards  ftrain  off  ihe  liquor,  and  add  to  it  about  a 
twelfth  part  its  quantity  of  proof  fpirits. 

This  medicine  has  good  tfkfts  in  difoiders  of  the  bread, 
occaiioned  by  a load  of  vifeid  phlegm.  It  is  alfo  of  ufe  in 
hydropic  cafes  tor  promoting  a dilchaige  of  urine. 

The  dofe  is  from  two  drachms  to  two  ounces,  ac  erding  to 
the  intention  for  vvhi  h it  is  given.  When  intended  to  att  as 
a vomit,  the  dofe  ought  to  be  large.  In  other  cafes,  it  mull 
not  only  be  exhibited  in  final i doles,  but  alfo  mixed  with  cin- 
namon water,  or  fome  other  agreeable  aromatic  liquor,  to  pre- 
vent the  naufea  it  might  other  wife  occafion. 
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Lime  Water. 

"COUR  two  gallons  of  water  gradually  upon  a pound  of  fredr 
burnt  quit  klime  ; and  when  the  ebullition  ceafes,  flir 
them  well  together;  then  fufter  ihe  whole  to  Hand  at  reff, 
that  the  lime  may  lettle,  and  atterwar  is  filter  the  liquor  through 
paper,  which  is  to  be  kept  in  veilels  clolely  flopt. 

The  lime-water  from  calcined  o)  fler-fhells,  is  prepared  in 
the  fame  manner. 

Lime-water  is  principally  ufed  for  the  gravel;  in  which 
cale,  from  a pint  or  two  or  more  of  it  may  be  drank  daily. 
Externally  it  is  ufed  for  waffling  loul  ulcers,  and  removing  the 
itch,  and  other  difeafes  of  the  fkm. 

Compound  Lime  Water. 

Take  fhavings  of  guaiactun  wood,  hal‘  a pound;  liquorice- 

14  root, 
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root,  one  ounce;  fa  flair  as  bark,  half  an  ounce;  coriander 
feeds,  three  drachms  % fimple  lime-Vtater,  fix  pints.  _ 

Infufe  without  heat  for  two  dajs,  and  then  ltrain  ott  the 

liquor.  . , ^ , • , 

In  the  fame  manner  may  lime-water  be  impregnated  witir 

the  virtues  of  the  other  vegetable  fubllances.  Such  impreg- 
nation not  only  renders  the  water  more  agreeable  to  the  palate, 
but  alfo  a more  efficacious  medicine,  especially  in  cutaneous 
diforders  and  foulnefs  of  the  blood  and  juices. 

It  may  be  taken  in  the  fame  quantity  as  the  fimple  water. 

Sublimate  Water. 

Diffolve  eight  grains  of  the  corrofive  lublimate  in  a pint  of 
cinnamon-water. 

If  a ftronger  folution  be  wanted,  a double  or  triple  quantity 
of  fublimate  may  be  ufed. 

The  principal  intention  of  this  is  to  cleanfe  four  ulcers,  anc! 
confume  proud  fleih. 

Styptic  Water. 

Take  of  blue  vitriol  and  alum,  each  ah  ounce  and  a half} 
water,  one  pint.  Boil  them  until  the  falts  are  dilfolved,  threti 
filter  the  liquor,  and  add  to  it  a drachm  ol  the  oil  of  vitriol 

This  water  is  uled  for  flopping  a bleeding  at  the  nofe,  and. 
other  haemorrhages  ; for  which  purpofe  cloths  or  doffils  dipt  in 
it  mufl  be  applied  to  the  part. 

Tar  Water. 

Pour  a gallon  of  water  on  two  pounds  of  Norway  tar,  and 
flir  them  flrongly  together  with  a wooden  rod  ; alter  they  have 
flood  to  fettle  tor  two  days,  pour  off  the  water  for  ufe. 

Though  tar-water  falls  greatly  fhort  of  the  character  which 
has  been  given  of  it,  yet  it  pofTeffes  fome  medicinal  virtues. 
It  fenfibly  raifes  the  pulfe,  increafes  the  fecretions,  and  fotne- 
times  opens  the  body,  or  uccafions  vomiting. 

A pint  of  it  may  be  drank  daily,  or  more,  if  the  ftomach 
can  bear  it.  It  is  generally  ordered  to  be  taken  on  an  empty 
ftomach,  viz.  four  ounces  morning  and  evening,  and  the  fame 
quantity  about  two  hours  after  breakfafl  and  dinner. 
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A GREAT  number  of  diflilled  waters  were  formerly  kept  in 
the  (hops,  and  are  flill  retained  in  lome  Difpenfatories. 
But  we  conlider  them  chiefly  in  the  light  of  grateful  diluents, 
fuirabie  vehicles  for  medicines  of  greater  efficacy,  or  lor  ren- 
dering difgcffful  ones  more  agreeable  to  the  palate  and  ilo- 
niach.  We  ffiall  therefore  infert  only  a few  of  thofe  which 
are  bell  adapted  to  thefe  intentions. 

The  management  of  a fliil  being  now  generally  underftood, 
it  is  needlefs  to  fpend  time  in  giving  dilutions  tor  that 
purpofe. 


Cinnamon  Water. 

Steep  one  pound  of  cinnamon  bark,  bruifed,  in  a gallon 
and  a half  of  water,  and  one  pint  of  brandy,  for  two  days;  and 
then  diflil  off  one  gallon. 

This  is  an  agreeable  aromadc  water,  poffeffing  in  a high 
degree  the  fragrance  and  cordial  virtues  of  the  fpice. 


Pennyroyal  Water. 

Take  of  pennyroyal  leaves,  dried,  a pound  and  a half ; 
water,  from  a gallon  and  a hall  to  two  gallons.  Draw  off  by 
diftillation  one  gallon. 

This  water  poffeffes,  in  a confiderable  degree,  the  fmell, 
tafte,  and  virtues  of  the  plant.  It  is  given  in  mixtures  and 
juleps  to  hyfteric  patients. 

An  infufion  of  the  herb  in  boiling  water  anfwers  nearly  the 
fame  purpofes. 

Peppermint  Water. 

This  is  made  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  preceding. 


Spearmint  Water. 

This  may  alfo  be  prepared  in  the  fame  way  as  the  petmy- 

r°Blth ' 'thefe  are  ufeful  flomachic  Wafers,  and  will  fometimes 
relieve  vomiting,  efpecially  when  it  proceeds  from  ind.geft.on, 
or  cold  vifeid  phlegm.  They  are  like  wife  ufeful  in  fome  cho- 
licky  complaints,  the  gout  in  the  ftomach.  Sec.  particularly  the 

FC  ArSoToTthe  freffi  plant  is  frequently  found  to  have  the 
fame  effeas  as  the  diflilled  water. 

Rofe 
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Rofe  Water . 

Take  of  rofes,  frefh  gathered,  fix  pounds ; water,  two 
gallons.  Diftil  off  one  gallon. 

This  water  is  principally  valued  on  account  of  its  fine 
flavour. 

Jamaica  Pepper  Water . 

Take  of  Jamaica  pepper,  half  a pound;  water,  a galloh 
and  a half.  Diffil  off  one  gallon. 

This  is  a very  elegant  difti  1 led  water,  and  may  in  moft  cafes 

fupply  the  place  of  the  more  coftly  fpice  waters. 

. • \ 

SPIRITUOUS  DISTILLED  WATERS. 

Spirituous  Cinnamon  Water. 

'T4AKE  of  cinnamon  bark,  one  pound  ; proof  fpirit,  and 
common  water, , of  each  one  gallon.  Steep  the  cinnamon 
in  the  liquor  for  two  days  ; then  diffil  off  one  gallon. 

Spirituous  Jamaica  Pepper  Water . 

Take  of  Jamaica  pepper,  half  a pound;  proof  fpirit,  three 
gallons ; water,  two  gallons.  Difill  off  three  gallons. 

This  is- a fufficiently  agreeable  cordial,  and  may  fupply  the 
place  of  the  Aromatic  Water. 

WHEYS. 

Alum  Whey. 

BOIL  two  drachms  of  powdered  alum  in  a pint  of  milk  till 
it  is  curdled  ; then  ftrain  out  the  whey. 

This  whey  is  beneficial  in  an  immoderate  flow  of  the  menjes 
and  in  a diabetes , or  excelfive  difeharge  of  urine. 

The  dole  is  two,  three,  or  four  ounces,  according  as  the 
flomach  will  bear  it,  three  times  a-day.  If  it  Ihould  oecafion 
vomiting,  it  may  be  diluted. 

Mufiard  Whey. 

Take  milk  and  wafer,  of  each  a pint  ; bruifed  mufiard-feed, 
an  ounce  and  a Halt.  Boil  them  together  till  the  curd  is  per- 
fectly feparated  ; aherwards  ftrain  the  whey,  thro-ugh  a cloth.v 
Plus  is  the  mofi.  elegant,  and  by  no  means  die  lead  etfi.aa 
cious  method  ol  exhibiting  mufiard.  It  warms  and  invigo- 
rates the  habit,  and  promotes  the  different  fecretions.  Hence, 
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in  the  low  Rate  of  nervous  fevers,  it  will  often  fupply  the  place 
of  wine.  It  is  alfo  of  ufe  in  the  chronic  rheumatifm,  pal fy, 
dropfy,  &c.  The  addition  of  a little  fugar  will  render  it  more 
agreeable. 

The  dofe  is  ail  ordinary  tea-cup-full  four  or  five  times  a-day. 

Scorbutic  Whey. 

This  whey  is  made  by  boiling  half  a pint  of  the  fcorbutic 
juices  in  a quart  of  cow’s  milk.  More  benefit,  however,  is  to 
be  expended  from  eating  the  plants,  than  from  their  exprefled 
Juices. 

The  fcorbutic  plants  are,  bitter  oranges,  brooklime,  garden 
feurvy-grafs,  and  water-crdles. 

A number  of  other  wheys  may  be  prepared  nearly  in  the 
fame  manner,  as  orange-whey,  eream-of-car tar-whey, 
Thefe  arc  cooling  pleafant  drinks  in  fevers,  and  may  be  ren- 
dered cordial,  when  necefTary,  by  the  addition  of  wine. 

WINES. 

'■pHE  effects  of  wine  are,  to  raife  the  pulfe,  promote  perfpi- 
ration,  warm  the  habit,  and  exhilarate  the  fpirits.  The 
red  wines,  btfides  thefe  effc£h,  have  an  aftringent  quality,  by 
which  they  ftrengthen  the  tone  of  the  flomach  and  inteflmes, 
and  by  this  means  prove  ferviceable  in  reflraining  immoderate 
fecretions. 

The  thin  fharp  wines  have  a different  tendency.  They  pafs 
off  freely  by  the  different  emunfdories,  and  gently  opeh  the 
body.  The  tffefds  of  the  lull- bodied  wines  are,  however,  much 
more  durable  than  thofe  of  the  thinner. 

All  fweet  wines  contain  a glutinous  fubftance,  and  do  not 
pafs  off  freely.  Hence  they  will  heat  the  body  more  than  an 
equal  quantity  of  any  other  wine,  though  it  fhould  contain 
fully  as  much  fpirit. 

From  the  obvious  qualities  of  wine,  it  mull  appear  to  be  an 
excellent  cordial  medicine.  Indeed,  to  fay  the  truth,  it  is 
worth  all  the  reft  put  together. 

But  to  anfwer  this  character,  it  mull  be  found  and  good. 
No  benefit  is  to  be  expetled  from  the  common  trafh  that  is 
often  fold  by  the  name  of  wine,  without  polleffing  one  drop 
of  the  juice  of  the  grape.  Perhaps  no  medicine  is  more  rarely 
obtained  genuine  than  wdne. 

Wine  is  not  only  ufed  as  a medicine,  but  is  alfo  employed 
as  a menjiruum  for  extracting  the  virtues  of  other  medicinal 
fubftances  ; for  which  it  is  not  ill  adapted,  being  a compound 
of  water,  inflammable  fpirit,  and  acid;  hy  which  me/ns  it  is 
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enabled  to  aft  upon  vegetable  and  animal  fubftances,  and  alfo 
to  difTolve  fome  bodies  of  the  metallic  kind,  fo  as  to  impregnate 
itfelf  with  their  virtues,  as  Heel,  antimony,  &c. 

Anthelmintic  Wine. 

Take  of  rhubarb,  half  an  ounce  ; worm-feed,  an  ounce. 
Bruife  them,  and  infufe  without  heat  in  two  pints  of  red  port 
wine  for  a few  days,  then  drain  off  the  wine. 

As  the  ftotnachs  of  perfons  afflifted  with  worms  are  always 
debilitated,  red  wine  alone  will  often  prove  ferviceable.  It 
mud,  however,  have  dill  better  effetfts  when  joined  with 
bitter  and  purgative  ingredients,  as  in  the  above  form. 

A glafs  of  this  wine  may  be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day. 

Antimonial  Wine. 

Take  glafs  of  antimony,  reduced  to  a fine  powder,  half  an 
ounce ; Lifbon  wine,  eight  ounces.  Digeft,  without  heat, 
,for  three  or  four  days,  now  and  then  (baking  the  bottle;  after- 
wards filter  the  wine  through  paper. 

The  dofe  of  this  wine  varies  according  to  the  intention. 
As  an  alterative  and  diaphoretic,  it  may  be  taken  from  ten  to 
fifty  or  fixty  drops.  In  a large  dofe  it  generally  proves  ca- 
thartic, or  excites  vomiting. 

Bitter  Wine. 

Take  of  genrian-roor,  yellow  rind  of  lemon-peel,  frefh, 
each  one  ounce  ; long  pepper,  two  drachms ; mountain  wine, 
two  pints.  Infufe  without  heat  lor  a week,  and  drain  out  the 
wine  for  ufe. 

In  complaints  arifing  from  weaknefs  of  the  ftomach,  or  in- 
digedion,  a glafs  of  this  wine  may  be  taken  an  hour  before 
dinner  and  fupper. 

Ipecacuanha  Wme. 

Take  of  ipecacuanha,  in  powder,  one  ounce;  mountain 
wine,  a pint.  Infufe  for  three  or  four  days;  then  filter  the 
tinfture. 

'This  is  a fafe  vomit,  and  an  Avers  extremely  well  for  fuch 
perfons  as  cannot  (wallow  the  powder,  or  whofe  domachs  are 
too  irritable  to  bear  it. 

The  dofe  is  from  one  ounce  to  an  ounce  and  a half. 

Chalybeate , or  Steel  Wine. 

Take  filings  of  iron,  two  ounces;  cinnamon  and  rnace,  of 
each  two  drachms;  Rhenilh  wine,  two  pints.  Infufe  lor  three 
or  four  weeks,  frequently  lhaking  the  bottle  ; then  pafs  the  wiiTC 
through  a filter. 

In  obdruftions  of  the  menje. r,  this  preparation  of  iron  maybe 
taken,  in  the  dole  of  halt  a wine-glafs  twice  yr  thrice  a-day. 
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'I  he  medicine  would  probably  be  as  good  if  made  with  Lifbotr 
v'ine,  fharperied  with  half  an  ounce  ol  the  cream  of  tartar,  or  a 
fmall  quantity  of  the  vitriolic  acid. 

Stomach  Wine. 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark,  grofsly  powdered,  an  ounce  ; car- 
damom feeds,  and  orange-peel,  bruifed,  of  each  two  drachms. 
Infufe  in  a bottle  of  white  port  or  Liibon  wine  for  five  or  fil 
days  ; then  drain  off  the  wine. 

This  wine  is  not  only  of  fervice  in  debility  of  the  ftomach 
and  inteflines,  bur  may  alfo  be  taken  as  a preventive,,  by  perfons 
liable  to  the  intermittent  fever,  or  who  refxde  in  places  where 
this  difeafe  prevails.  It  will  be  of  ufe  likewife  to  thefe  who 
recover  (lowly  after  fevers  of  any  kind,  as  it  aflifls  digclKon, 
and  helps  to  reftore  the  tone  and  vigour  of  the  fyltem. 

A glafs  of  it  may  be  taken  two  or  three  times  a-dav. 


Preparation  of  the  Lichen  Jjiandrcus. 

The  lichen  iflandicus  has  of  late  been  much  extolled  as  a 
remedy  in  pulmonary  confumption.  Not  that  it  is  fuppofed  to 
pofiels  am  peculiar  virtues  as  a peftoral  medicine,  but  is  rather 
to  be  confidered  as  a nutritious  vegetable  jelly,  which  pro- 
motes digeffion  by  its  (light  bitter uefs,  and  at  the  fame  rime 
fufliciently  fupports  the  flrength,  without  flimulating  the 
fyfiem  j thus  affording  the  powers  of  the  conititution  an'  op- 
portunity of  fubduing  t he  dileafed  adlions  of  the  lungs.  Many 
animals  become  very  far,  while  living  foie  fy  on  the  lichen 
iflandicus,  a proof  that  it  affords  abundant  nutriment.  To 
derive  any  eflential  benefit  from  the  ufe  of  this  article,  it  mud 
coullitute  the  foie  fubfiflence.  Perfons  who  poffefs  fufficieat 
refolution  to  perfiil  in  fuch  a regimen,  will  find  the  lichen, 
prepared  according  to  the  following  dircfilions,  an  agreeable 
article  of  food. 

Four  ounces  of  the  lichen,  cut  into  fmall  pieces,  are  to  be 
boiled  in  three  pints  of  water,  till  that  quantity  be  reduced  ro 
two.  To  this  add  a tea-fpooiiful  of  fine  wheaten  flour,  and 
lour  ounces  of  refined  fugar  ; take  fixty  fweet  almonds,  and 
twenty-four  bitter  ones,  blanched  ; beat  them  into  a palle,  with 
a fmall  quantity  of  water,  mingle  this  with  the  decofilioh,  and 
then  (train  through  a linen  doth,  previoufly  rabitfened  with 
warm  water.  By  this  procefs,  a nutritious  vegetable  jelly  is 
ioimet',  which  may  be  poured  into  moulds,  or  glaffcs,  and  eaten 
alwne,  or  wiih  milk.  The  aiomatic  flavour  of  the  almond* 
blends  itfelf  with,  and  completely  conceals  tire  p;i  uliar  bitter  of 
the  lichen,  "an  1 lorms  a very  palatable,  ejfily  J’gdic.Aand  nu- 
tiitive  aluntnt.’  A.F.  B, 
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ALTHOUGH  terms  of  art  have  been  feduloufly  avoided  in 
the  compofition  of  this  rreatife,  k is  impofhble  entirely  to 
banilh  technical  phrafes  when  writing  on  medicine,  a fcience 
that  has  been  lefs  generally  attended  to  by  mankind,  and  con- 
tinues therefore  to  be  more  inlecttd  with  the  jargon  of  the 
fchools,  than  perhaps  any  other.  Several  perfons  having  ex- 
preffed  their  opinion  that  a glolfary  would  make  this  work  more 
generally  intelligible,  the  following  concife  explanation  of  the 
few  terms  ol  art  that  occur,  has  been  added  in  complianc  e wnh 
their  fentiments,  and  to  fulfil  the  original  intention  of  this  trea- 
tife,  by  rendering  it  intelligible  and  life  ful  to  all  ranks  and 
clatTes  of  mankind. 

A ‘ 

Abdomen.  The  belly,. 

Abjorbents.  Veffels  that  convey  the  chyle  from  the  inteflires, 
and  the  fecreted  fluids  from  the  various  cavities  into  the 
mafs  of  blood. 

Acrimony.  Corjofive  fharpnefs. 

Acute.  A difeal'e,  the  fymptoms  of  which  are  violent,  and  tend 
to  a (peedy  termination,  is  called  acute. 

Adult.  01  mature  age. 

Adufl.  Dry,  warm. 

Antfpajmodic . Whatever  tends  to  prevent  or  remove  fpafm. 
Aphthce.  Small  whitilh  ulcers  appearing  in  the  mouth. 
AJlrlflion.  A tightening  or  lefl’ening. 

/ Urab'ilarian . An  epithet  commonly  applied  'o  people  of  a pe- 
culiar temperament,  marked  by  a dark  complexion,  black 
hair,  fpare  habit,  See.  which  the  ancients  luppoied  to  arife 
liom  the  atru  bills , or  the  black  bile. 
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Bile , or  G«//.  A fluid  which  is  fecreted  by  the  liver  into  the 
gall-bladder,  and  from  thence  palles  into  the  inteftines,  in 
order  to  promote  digeftion. 

C 

Cacbchymie.  An  unhealthy  {fate  of  the  body. 

Caries.  A rottennefs  oi  the  bone. 

Chyle.  A milky  fluid  feparated  from  the  aliment  in  the  intef- 
tines, and  conveyed  by  the  abforbents  into  the  blood  to 
fupply  the  wafte  of  the  animal  body. 

Chronic.  A difeafe  whofe  progrefs  is  flow,  in  oppofltion  to 
acute. 

Circulation.  The  motion  of  the  blood,  which  is  driven  by  the 
heart  through  the  arteries,  and  returns  by  the  veins. 

Comat oje.  Sleepy. 

Conglobate  Gland.  A Ample  gland. 

Conglomerate.  A compound  gland. 

Contagion.  Infeftious  matter. 

Cutis.  The  fkin. 

Cutaneous.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  fkin. 

Crifis.  A certain  period  in  the  progrefs  of  a difeafe,  from 
whi  h a decided  alteration  either  for  the  better  or  the 
worfe  takes  place. 

Critical.  Decifive  or  important. 

Critical  Days.  The  fourth,  fifth,  feventh,  ninth,  eleventh, 
thirteenth,  fourteenth,  feventeenth,  and  twenty-fiift,  are 
by  fome  authors  denominated  critical  days,  becaufe  febrile 
complaints  have  been  obferved  to  take  a decifive  change 
at  thefe  periods. 

D 

Debility.  Weaknefs. 

Delirium.  A temporary  diforder  of  the  mental  faculties. 

Diaphragm.  A membrane  feparating  the  cavity  of  the  cliefl 
irom  that  of  the  belly. 

Diuretic.  A medi  ine  that  promotes  the  fecretion  of  urine. 

- Drajlic , Is  applied  to  fuch  purgative  medicines  as  are  violent 
or  harlh  in  their  operation. 

E 

Empyema.  A colle&ion  of  purulent  matter  in  the  cavity  of  the 
treafli 
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Endemic.  A difeafe  peculiar  to  a certain  diflrift. 

Epidemic.  A difeafe  generally  infeflious. 

Exacerbation.  The  increafe  of  any  difeafe. 

f - - - < " . ' 

F 

Faces.  Excrements. 

Flatulent.  Producing  wind. 

Fetid.  Emitting  an  offenfive  fmell. 

Foetus.  The  child  before  birth,  or  when  born  before  the  proper 
period,  is  thus  termed. 

Fungus.  Proud  flefh. 

% • . . • ! 

G 

Gangrene.  Mortification. 

Ganglia.  \ Venereal  excrefcences. 

Gummata.  J 

Gymnafli'c.  Exercife  taken  with  a view  to  preferve  or  reflore 
health. — The  ancient  phyficians  reckoned  this  an  impor- 
tant branch  of  medicine. 

H 

Hemorrhage.  Difcharge  of  blood. 

Hemorrhoids.  The  piles. 

Heftic  Fever.  A flow  confuming  fever,  generally  attending  a 
bad  habit  of  body,  or  fome  incurable  and  deep-rooted 
difeafe.  t 

Hypoihondriacifm . Low  fpirits. 

Hypochondriac  vifeera.  The  liver,  fpleen,  &c.  fo  termed  from 
their  fituation  in  the  hypochondria  or  upper  and  lateral 
parts  of  the  belly. 

I 

Ichor.  Thin  bad  matter. 

Impojlhume.  A colleftion  of  purulent  matter. 

Inflammation.  An  increafed  vafcular  atlion  in  any  particular 
part  of  the  body. 

L 

Ligature.  Bandage. 

Lixivium.  Ley. 

M 

Miliary  Eruption.  Eruption  of  fmall  puflules  refcmbLing  the 
feeds  of  millet, 
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Morbific.  Caufing  difeafe. 

Mucus.  The  matter  difcharged  from  thenofe,  ltmgs,  See. 

Myjentery.  A double  membrane  which  conneds  the  inteftines 
to  the  back  bone. 

N 

Nervous.  Irritable. 

Naufea.  An  inclination  to  vomit. 

Nodes.  Enlargements  of  the  bones  generally  produced  by  the 
venereal  difeafe. 

P 

VeRorai.  Medicines  adapted  to  cure  difeafes  of  the  breaft. 

Pelvis.  The  arch  of  bones  at  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk; 
thus  named  from  their  refemhling  in  fome  meafure  a 
bafon. 

Pericard  urn.  Membrane  containing  the  heart. 

Peritov&utn.  A membrane  lining  the  cavity  of  the  belly  and 
covering  the  inteflines. 

Perfpiralion.  The  matter  difcharged  from  the  pores  of  the  fkin 
in  form  of  vapour  or  fweat. 

Phlegmatic.  Watery,  relaxed. 

Phlogijlon.  Is  here  ufed  to  fignify  fomewhat  rending  the  air 
unfitfor  the  purpofes  of  relpiration. 

Plethoric.  Replete  with  blood. 

Polypus.  A difeafed  excrefcence,  or  a fubftan.ee  formed  of 
coagulable  lymph,  frequently  found  in  the  large  blood 

veffels. 

Pus.  Matter  contained  in  a boil. 

R 

Regimen.  Regulation  of  diet. 

Re  Slum.  The  llraight  gut,  in  which  the  faeces  are  contained.- 

Re[piration.  The  att  of  breathing. 

S 

Saliva.  The  fluid  fecreted  by  the  glands  of  the  mouth. 

Sanies.  A thin  bad  matter,  difcharged  from  ail  ill  conditioned 
fore. 

Schirr  us.  A Rate  of  difeafed  hardnefs. 

Slouch.  A part  feparaied  and  thrown  off  by  fuppuratron. 

Spnjrn.  A difeafed  contradioo. 

Spirts  The  back  bpne,  ✓ 
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Styptic.  A medicine  for  flopping  the  difchargc  of  blood. 

Syncope.  A tainting  fit  attended  with  a complete  abolition  of 
fenfation  and  voluntary  motion, 

T 

Tabes , A fpecies  of  confumption. 

Temperament.  A peculiar  habit  of  body,  of  which  there  are 
generally  Reckoned  four,  viz.  the  fanguine,  the  bilious* 
the  melancholic,  and  the  phlegmatic. 

U 

Vertigo,  Gid-dinefs. 

JJlcer.  An  ill-conditioned  fore. 

Ureters.  Two  long  and  fmall  canals  which  convey  the  urine 
from  the  kidneys  to  the  bladder. 

Urethra.  The  canal  which  difcharges  the  urine  from  the 
bladder. 
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A. 

ABLUTIONS,  Jewifh  and  Mahometan,  well  calculated  for  the 
prefervation  ot  health,  99. 

Abortion,  caufes  and  fymptoms  of,  526.  Means  of  prevention,  ibid. 
Proper  treatment  in  the  cafe  of,  527. 

AbfccJJes,  how  to  be  treated,  308,  563. 

Accidents.  See  Cafualties. 

Acids,  cf  peculiar  fervice  in  confumptions,  175.  In  putrid  fevers, 
201.  Not  fuitable  in  the  meafles,  242. 

Acidities  in  the  bowels  of  infants,  the  origin  of,  54T.  Method  of 
cure,  ibid. 

Ackwortb,  foundling  hofpital  at,  caufe  of  the  children  there  being 
afflifted  with  fcabbed  heads,  and  fatal  conftquences  of  their  ill 
treatment,  $46,  note. 

Addifon,  his  remark  on  the  luxury  of  the  table,  91. 

AStber,  very  ferviceable  in  removing  fits  of  the  afthma,  407,  note. 
is  excellent  for  flatulencies,  442. 

JEthiops  mineral,  ftrongly  recommended  by  Dr.  Cheyne  in  inflam- 
mations of  the  eyes,  264. 

Africans,  their  treatment  of  children,  10,  note. 

Agaric  of  the  oak,  its  merit  as  a ftyptic,  5G6.  Method  of  gathering, 
preparing,  and  applying  it,  ibid,  note. 

Agriculture,  a healthful,  conftant,  and  profitable  employment,  45. 
Is  too  much  neglefted  in  favour  of  manufaftures,  ibid.  Garden- 
ing the  moft  wholefome  amufement  for  fedentary  perfons,  49. 

Ague,  a fpecies  of  fever  no  perfon  can  miftake,  and  the  proper 
medicine  for,  generally  known,  141.  Caufes  of,  142.  Symptoms, 
ibid.  Regimen  for,  Hid.  Under  a proper  regimen  will  often  go 
off,  without  medicine,  143.  Medical  treatment  of,  ibid.  Often 
degenerates  into  obftinate  chronical  difenfes,  if  not  radically 
cured,  147.  Peruvian  bark  the  only  medicine  to  be  relied  on 
in,  148.  Children  how  to  be  treated  in,  149.  Preventive  me- 
dicine for  thofe  who  live  in  marihy  countries,  150 

Air,  confined,  poifonous  to  children,  28.  A free  open  air  will  fome- 
times  cure  the  moft  obftinate  diforders  in  children,  30.  Occu- 
pations which  injure  the  health  by  un  wholefome  air,  35,  45.  The 
qualities  of,  aft  more  fenfibly  on  the  body  than  is  generally  ima- 
gined, 69.  The  feveral  noxious  qualities  of,  fpecified,  ibid,  in 
large  cities,  polluted  by  various  circumftances,  70.  The  air  in 
churches,  how  rendered  unwholefome,  ibid.  Houles  ought  to  be 
ventilated  daily,  71.  The  danger  attending  fmall  apartments, 
72,  Perfons  whofe  bufinefs  confines  them  to  town  ought  to 
fleep  in  the  country,  ibid,  High  walls  obltruft  the  free  current  of 

air 
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aii",  73.  Trees  fhould  not  be  planted  too  near  to  houfes,  ibid. 
Fvefh  air  peculiarly  neceffary  for  the  fick,  ibid.  The  lick  in  hof- 
pitals  in  more  danger  from  the  want  of  frefh  air,  than  from  their 
diforders,  74.  Whokfomenefs  of  the  morning-  air.  79.  The 
ichangeablenefs  of,  one  great  caufe  of  catching  cold,  i _o.  Thofe 
who  keep  moil. within  doors  the  mod  fcnfible  of  thtfe  change  , 

» I21  • _ Of  the  night,  to  be  carefully  guarded  againit,  122.  Frelh 

air  often  of  more  efficacy  in  difeafes  than  medicine,  133.  Its  im- 
portance in  fevers,  138.  153.  States  of,  liable  tp  produce  putrid 
fevers,  197.  Mull  be  kept  cool  and  frelh  in  lick  chambers  under 
this  diforder,  291.  Change  of  one  of  the  mod  effedlual  remedies 
for  the  hooping  cough,  288.  The  qualities  of,  a material  confi- 
deralion  for  adhmatic  patients,  405.  The  various  ways  by  which 
it  may  be  rendered  noxious,  599.  Confined,  how  to  try  and 
purify,  600.  Method  of  recovering  perfons  poifqned  by  foul 
air,  ibid.  Frefh,  of  the  greatell  importance  in  fainting  fits,  607. 

At  thin,  Mr.  his  treatife  on  the  nature  and  cure  of  fra&ures,  recom- 
mended, 583,  note. 

Abculi,  caullic,  recommended  in  the  done,  346.  How  to  prepare 
it,  ibid,  note. 

Aliment  is  capable  of  changing  the  whole  conditution  of  the  body, 
^7.  Will  in  many  cafes  anfwer  every  intention  in  the  cure  of 
difeafes,  ibid.  The  calls  of  hunger  and  third,  fufficient  for  regu- 
lating the  due  quantity  of,  58.  The  quality  of,  how  injured, 
ibid.  A due  mixture  of  vegetables  neceffary  with  our  animal 
food,  6c.  To  what  the  bad  effeds  of  tea  are  principally  owing, 
61.  Water,  good  and  bad,  didinguifhed,  62.  Inquiry  into  the 
qualities  of  fermented  liquors,  with  indrudions  for  the  due  making 
of  them,  63.  The  qualities  of  good  bread,  and  why  adulterated 
by  bakers,  64.  General  rules  for  the  choice  of  food,  ibid. 
Ought  not  to  be  too  uniform,  66.  Meals  ought  to  be  taken  at 
regular  times,  ibid.  Long  fading  injurious  both  to  old  and 
young,  67.  Breakfads  and  flippers,  ibid.  Changes  of  diet  ought 
to  be  gradually  made,  68.  General  obfervations  on,  662. 

A maurojis.  See  Gutta  Jerena. 

American  Indians,  their  method  of  curing  the  venereal  difeafe,  510. 

Amufcmcnts,  iedentary,  improper  for  fedentary  perfons,  48.  Ought 
always  to  be  of  an  adive  kind,  79. 

An  / area.  See  Dropfy. 

Aingcr,  violent  fits  of,  injurious  to  the  conditution,  108.  Tranquil- 
lity of  mind  eflential  to  health,  ibid. 

Animal  food,  cautions  in  giving  it  to  children,  17.  Animals  that 
die  of  themfelves,  unfit  for  food,  59.  Over-driven  cattle  ren- 
dered unvvholefome,  ibid.  The  artifices  of  butchers  expofed,  ibid. 
Too  great  a quantity  of,  generates  the  feurvy,  60.  Injurious  to 
many  habits,  662.  j 

Animals  and  plants,  the  analogy  in  the  nourifhment  of,  dated,  90, 

Anthony' % fire,  Si.  See  Eryfipelas. 

Aphtha.  See  Thrujh. 

Apople.-ty,  who  mod  liable  to  this  difojder,  4°9'  Caines,  ibid. 
Symptoms  and  method  of  cure,  Cautions  to  p.eiions  of  an 

apopFdic  make,  4 11  ; cupping  frequently  beneficial  in,  413,  note. 

Apothecaries 


Apothecaries'  weight?,  a table  of,  699- 
Apparel.  See  Clothing. 

Appetite,  want  of,  caufes  and  remedies  for,  41J. 

Arbulbnot,  Dr.  his  advice  in  the  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  165. 

His  advice  for  perfons  troubled  with  coflivenefs,  415.  note. 

Jrfenic,  the  eflifts  of,  on  the  ftomach,  474.  Medical  treatment, 
when  the  fymptoms  appear,  ibid. 

Jris.  See  Manufactures, 

Jf cites.  See  Dropfy.  . . 

Sffes  milk,  why  it  feldoin  does  any  good,  17 1.  Inftruttions  lor 

taking  it,  ibid.  , . 

Afhma,  the  different  kinds  of  this  diforder  diftinguifhed , with  it* 
caules,  404.  Symptoms,  ibid.  Regimen,  405.  Medical  treat- 
ment, 406.  Remedies  proper  in  the  moift  althma,  ibid. 

Afhma,  nervous,  remedy  tor,  408-,  note. 

Atmofphere.  See  Air. 

B. 

Ball’s  purging  vermifuge  powder,  preparation  of,  366. 

Bnljams,  bow  to  prepare.  Anodyne  balfarn,  708,  LocatelliV 
balfarn,  ibid.  Vulnerary  balfam,  ibid. 

Bandages , tight,  produce  moll  of  the  bad  confequences  attending 
fractured  bones,  584. 

Bark , Peruvian,  the  belt  antidote  for  failors  againft  diforders  on  a 
foreign  coaff,  44.  How  to  be  adminillered  in  the  ague,  144. 
Dillin&ion  between  the  red  bark  and  quill  bark,  ibid,  note.  A 
deception  or  infufion  of,  may  be  taken  by  tliofe  who  cannot 
fwallow  it  in  fubftance,  146.  Is  often  adulterated,' ibid,  note.  Is 
the  only  medicine  to  be  depended  on  in  ague?,  148.  How  it  may 
be  rendered  more  palatable,  ibid.  May  be  adminittered  by  clyfte;* 
749.  Cold  water  the  bell  menftruum  for  extrafting  the  virtues  of 
this  drug,  176.  How  to  be  adminillered  in  the  putrid  fever,  204; 
and  in  the  eryfipelas,  252.  In  an  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  2 63. 
Its  efficacy  in  a malignant  quinfey,  274.  In  the  hooping-cough, 
.291.  A good  medicine  in  vomiting,  when  it  proceeds  from  weak- 
nels  of  the  ffomach,  317*  Its  efficacy  in  a diabetes,  and  bow  to 
take  it,  321.  Is  good  againll  the  piles,  374;  and  wormc, 
365.  Its  ufe  dangerous  for  preventing  a fit  of  the  gout,  383,. 
A good  remedy  in  the  King's  evil,  397  ; and  in  the  fluor  alius, 
524. 

Barley  water,  how  made,  179. 

Barrennefs  in  women,  the  general  caufes  of,  53  J.  Ccmrff  cf  relief, 
536.  Dr.  Cheyne’s  obfervation  on,  ibid,  note. 

Bath  waters,  good  in  the  gout,  383. 

Bath,  cold,  the  good  effedts  of,  on  children,  27.  Recommended 
to  the  liudiou  , 37 • Is  peculiarly  excellent  for  flrengthrning  the 
nervous  fyftem,  4 1 htrefore  fhould  never  be  omitted,  in 
gkets,  498.  Is  good  for  rickety  children,  574.  Apoplexies 
frequ  inly  occafioned  by  the  improper  ufe  of,  6 7.  Abfurd  pre- 
judice againft,  618.  Nothing  contributes  more  to  permanent 
health,  ibid.  A fingie  plunge  or  dip  fufficient,  continuing  too 
l°ng_  in  it  dangerous,  619.  Morning  the  propereft  time  for 
bathing,  ibid.  Sea-water  preferable  to  river-water,  620  Rubs 
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to  be  obferved  in  the  life  of,  ibid.  Is  peculiarly  falutary  In  fcro- 
phulous  complaints,  ibid.  Swellings  of  the  glands  refelvcd  by 
fea  bathing  621  Warm  hath  better  adapted  for  cutaneous 

r io’a  r ,Ca“tlons  on  the  improper  ufe  of,  623,  62c. 
Goodeffeas  ofthelhower-bath,  627.  Cold  bath  dangerous  in 
*he  gout,  628.  Warm  bath  more  falutary  in  difeafes  of  the 
liver  and  kidneys,  629.  Obfervaiions  on  the  vapour-bath,  ibid. 
Xatb,  warm,  of  great  fervice  in  ail  inflammation  of  the  ftomach, 
293* 

Bathing, 

9*. 


religious  duty  under  the  Judaic  and  Mahometan  laws, 
Js  condufivc  to  health,  99. 

-Eearr  foot,  recommended  as  a powerful  remedy  againft  worms,  366. 
Bed^  indead  of  being  made  up  again  as  foon  as  perfons  rife  from 
them,  ought  to  be  turned  down  and  expofed  to  the  air,  71.  Bad 
etTcds  of  too  great  indulgence  in  bed,  78.  Damp,  the  danger  of, 
122.  Soft,  are  injurious  to  the  kidneys,  320,  323. 

Bctr,  the  ill  conlecpiences  of  making  it  too  weak,  63.  Pernicious 
artifices  of  the  dealers  in,  64. 

Bells,  parifh,  the  tolling  them  for  the  dead,  a dangerous  cufiom,  1 10. 
Bells,  564. 

Bilous  colic,  fymptoms  and  treatment  of,  299. 

* fever.  See  Fever, 

Bite  of  a mad  dog.  See  Dog. 

hitters,  warm  and  a (fringe  lit,  antidotes  to  agues,  146.  Artfervice- 
able  in  vomiting  when  it  proceeds  from  vveakncfs  in  the  flo- 
mach,  317. 

Bladder , inflammation  of,  its  general  caufes,  305.  Medical  treat- 
ment of,  ibid. 

~ , (lone  in.  See  Stone . 

Blajl . See  Eryjipelas, 

Bleeding , cautions  for  the  operation  of,  in  fevers,  139.  In  the  ague, 
144.  Its  importance  in  the  acute  continual  fever,  154.  In  the 
plturify,  139.  When  neceflary  in  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs, 
165.  Caution  againll,  in  a nervous  fever,  194.  In  the  putrid 
fever,  203.  In  the  miliary  fever,  21 1,  When  neceflary  in  the 
fmall-pox,  223.  When  ufeful  in  the  meafles,  243.  When  ne- 
ceffaiy  in  the  bilious  fever,  248.  Under  what,  circumfiances  pro- 
per in  the  erylipclas,  231.  Mode  of,  proper  in  an  inflammation 
of  the  brain,  237.  Is  always  neceflary  in  an  inflammation  of  the 
eyes,  264.  When  proper  and  improper,  in  a cough,  284.  When 
proper  in  the  hooping-cough,  289.  Is  aimed  the  only  thing  to 
be  depended  on  in  an  inflammation  of  the  ftomach,  293.  And  in 
an  inflammation  of  the  inteflines,  295.  Is  neceflary  in  an  inflam- 
mation of  the  kidneys,  304.  Its  ufc  in  a fupprefiion  of  urine,  32a; 

Is  proper  in  an  aflhma,  406.  Is  dangerous  in  fainting  fits,  without 
due  caution,  441.  Cautions  proper  in  the  puerperal  fever,  533. 

Is  an  operation  generally  performed  by  perfons  who  do  not  un- 
derhand when  it  is  proper,  360.  In  what  cafes  it  ought  to  be 
had  recourfe  to,  ibid.  The  quantity  taken  away,  how  to  be  re- 


gulated, 561.  General  rules  for  the  operation,  ibid.  Objec- 


tions to  bleeding  by  leeches,  ibid.  Prevailing  prejudices  relative 
to  bleedmg,  ibid.  The  aim  the  mod  commodious  part  to  take 
blood  from,  362. 

Bleeding 
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Bleeding  at  the  nofe,  fpontaneous,  is  of  more  fervice,  where  bleed- 
ing is  neceffary,  than  the  operation  with  the  lancet,  331.  Ought 
not  to  be  {lopped  without  due  confideration,  ibid.  How  to  flop  it 
when  necellary,  i1  id.  Cautions  to  prevent  frequent  returns  of,  333* 

Blind  perfons,  when  born  fo,  might  be  educated  to  employments 
fuited  to  their  capacity,  455,  note. 

BUfterS)  peculiarly  advantageous  in  the  nervous  fever,  194.  When 
only  to  be  applied  in  the  putrid  fever,  203.  When  proper  in  the 
miliary  fever,  21 1.  Seldom  fail  to  remove  the  moft  obftinate  in- 
flammation of  the  eyes,  262,  A good  remedy  in  the  quinfey, 
274.  Proper  for  a violent  hooping-cough,  291.  Is  one  of  the 
bell  remedies  for  an  inflammation  of  the  ltomach,  293.  Are  effi- 
cacious in  the  tooth-ach,  356. 

Blood,  involuntary  difeharges  of,  often  falutary,  and  ought  noteto 
be  raflily  flopped,  328.  The  feveral  kinds  of  thofe  difeharges, 
with  their  ufual  caufes,  ibid.  Methods  of  Gure,  330. 

„ — — , fpitting  of,  who  moft  fubjed  to,  and  at  what  feafons,  337. 
Its  caufes,  ibid.  Symptoms,  338.  Proper  regimen  in,  339.  Me- 
dical treatment,  ibid.  Cautions  forperfons  fubjed  to  it,  340. 

.. , vomiting  of,  its  caufes  and  fymptoms,  341.  Medical  treat- 

ment, 342. 

Blood- (hat  eye,  how  to  cure,  458. 

Bloody ux.  See  Dyfentery. 

Boerhaave,  his  obfervations  on  drefs,  87,  note.  His  mechanical  ex- 
pedients to  relieve  an  inflammation  of  the  brain,  257. 

Bolufes,  gtueral  rules  for  the  preparing  of,  709.  The  aftringent  bo- 
lus, ibid.  Diaphoretic  bolus,  ibid.  Mercurial  bolus,  ibid.  Bo- 
lus of  rhubarb  and  mercury,  710.  Pedoral  bolus,  ibid.  Purging 
bolus,  ibid. 

Bones,  the  exfoliation  of,  a very  flow  operation,  571.  Bones, 
broken,  often  fuccefsfully  undertaken  by  ignorant  operators,  581. 
llegimen  to  be  adopted  after  the  accident,  582.  Hints  of  con- 
dud  if  the  patient  is  confined  to  his  bed,  ibid,  Cieanlinefs  to  be 
regarded  during  this  confinement,  583.  The  limb  not  to  be  kept 
continually  on  the  ftretch,  ibid.  Cautions  to  be  obferved  in  fet- 
ting  a bone,  ibid.  Tight  bandages  condemned,  584.  Howto 
keep  the  limb  flcady  by  an  eafy  method,  ibid.  Fradures  of  the 
Tibs,  ibid. 

Bowels,  inflammation  of.  See  Stomach. 

Boys , the  military  exercife  proper  for  them,  24. 

Br aidwood.  Mr.  his  {kill  in  teaching  the  dumb  to  fpeak,  459,  note. 

Brain , inflammation  of,  who  moft  liable  to  it,  with  its  caufes  and 
fymptoms,  254.  Regimen,  256.  Medical  treatment,  257. 

Bread , proper  food  for  children,  as  foon  as  they  can  chew  it,  i£*„ 
A ciuft  of,  the  beft  gum-ftick,  ibid.  Ttie  beft  modes  of  prepar- 
ing it  in  food  for  children,  ibid.  Good,  the  qualities  of,  and  for 
what  purpofe  adulterated  by  the  bakers,  64.  Toafted,  a decoc- 
tion of,  good  to  check  the  vomiting  in  a cholera  morbus.  311.  A 
forfeit  of,  more  dangerous  than  any  other  food,  664.  The  fine  ft 
not  always  the  beft  adapted  for  nutrition,  665.  Houfehold  bread 
the  moft  wholefome,  ibid.  Wheat  floi^r  apt  to  occafiou  conllipa- 
tion,  665.  Different  kinds  of  grain  make  the  belt  bread,  Hid. 

*4  Confump- 
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Confumption  of  bread  increafed  by  drinking  tea,  668.  Indian 
corn  the  bed  food  when  boiled,  672  Buck  wheat  highly  nutii- 
tious,  ibid.  Various  fubditutes  for  bread*  676. 

Brimjione.  Sec  Sulphur. 

Broth,  gelatinous,  recommended  in  the  dyfentery,  how  to  rnakt*, 
346. 

Broths  and  Soups, various  ingredients  in  the  compofilion  of,  685,  686. 
General  obfei  vations  on,  687  The  moll  wholcfome  diet  for  the 
poor,  ibid.  Warmly  recommended  by  Count  Rumford,  688. 
.Biown  foup  recommended  for  bteakfall  in  place  of  tea,  689. 

Bruijes , why  of  worfe  confequence  than  wounds,  570.  Proper  treat-' 
ment  of,  ibid.  The  exfoliation  of  injured  bones  a very  flow' ope- 
ration, 571.  How  to  cure  fores  occationed  by,  ibid. 

Buboes , two  kinds  of,  diflinguiflred,  with  their  proper  treatment,  50!. 

Burdens,  heavy,  injurious  to  the  lungs,  3-8. 

Burgundy  pitch,  a plaller  of  between  the  fhoulders,  ah  excellent  re- 
medy iri  a cough*  285.  In  a hooping-cough,  291.  And  for  chil* 
dren  in  teething,  55  • . 

Burials,  the  dangers  attending  their  being  allowed  in  the  midff  of 
populous  towns,  70. 

Burns,  flight,  how  to  cure,  568.  Treatment  of,  when  violerit,  569. 
Extraordinary  cafe  of,  ibid.  Liniment  for,  732. 

Butchers,  their  profcflional  artifices  explained  and  condemned,  59. 

Butter  ought  to  be  very  fparingly  given  to  children,  19,  IJled  in 
large  quantities  very  injurious  to  the  ftomach,  having  a conflant 
tendency  to  turn  rancid,  673.  Bread  made  with  butter  not  e^l'fly 
flighted,  6-/5.  Palties  of  every  kind  improper  for  children,  ibid. 

C 


Cabbage  leaves,  topical  application  of,  in  a pleurify,  160.  In  dropfy, 
376,  note. 

Camphor,  why  of  little  ufe  in  eye-waters,  713  . 

Camphorated  oil,  preparation  of,  733. 

Camphorated  fpirit  of  wine,  748.  _ , 

Camps,  the  Treated  necefiity  of  confulting  cleanhnefs  in,  98* 

Cancer,  its  different  ftages  deferibed,  with  the  producing  canfes, 465- 
Symptoms,  466.  Regimen,  and  medical  treatment,  467.  Dr. 
Storck’s  method  of  treating  this  diforder,  468.  Can  ions  for 
avoiding  it,  470.  Credulity  more  incurable  than  cancel  s,  472. 
Cancer, feroli,  a diforder  peculiar  to  chimneysweepers,  owing  10 
want  of  clealinefr,  96,  note. 

Carriages,  the  indulgence  of,  a faenhee  of  health  to  vanity,  77- 
Carrot,  wild,  recommended  in  the  lione,  327. 

poultice  for  cancers,  how  to  prepare,  469. 

properly  mar.f  ifluved,  may  fupply  the  place  of  bread,  68a. 

Cafu allies,  which  apparently  put  an  end  to  life,  necelfaiy  cau  i»u 

refpettmg,  588,  594,  799..6l5‘  q 

fubllances  flopped  in  the  gullet,'  589. 

. drowning,  594. 

noxious  vapour*,  599. 


extremity  of  cold,  6ol/ 


Cafuahseit 
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CufualtiesK  extreme  heat , 603.  . , . . 

Cataplafms,  their  general  Intention,  710.  Preparation,.*)!  the  dilcu- 
tient  cataplafm,  ibid.  Ripening  cataplafm,  ibid.  . 

CataraB,  the  diforder  and  its  proper  treatment  defcribed,  457. 

Cattle , flail  fed,  are  unwholefome  food,  59.  Over-driven,  ^aie 
killed  in  a High  fever,  ibid . The  artifices  of  butchers  expoied, 

ibid,  60.  . 

Cellars , long  {hut,  ought  to  be  cautioufly  opened,  72.  And  funk 
flories  of  houfes,  unhealthy  to  live  in,  124.  Of  liquors  in  a flats 
of  fermentation,  dangerous  to  enter,  599.  How  to  purify  the  air 
in,  (5oo. 

Celfus,  his  rules  for  the  prefervation  of  health,  127. 

Chancres , defcribed,  502.  Primary,  how  to  treat,  5°3*  Symptom- 
atic, ibid. 

Charcoal Jire,  the  danger  of  fleeping  in  the  fume  of,  599. 

Charity,  the  proper  exercife  of,  41. 

Cheefe,  as  a diet,  injurious  to  health,  675. 

Cheyne,  Dr.  bis  perfnafive  to  the  ule  of  exercife,  78*  His  judg- 
ment of  the  due  quantity  of  urine,  not  to  be  relied  on,  1 18. 
Strongly  recommends  iEthiop3  mineral  in  inflammations  of  the 
eyes,  264.  His  obfervations  on  barrennefs,  536,  note. 

Chilblains*  caufe  of,  547.  How  to  cure,  ibid. 

Child-bed  women,  how  to  be  treated  under  a miliary  fever,  212. 

Child-bed  fever.  See  Fever. 

Child-birth,  the  feafon  of,  requires  due  care  after  the  labour  pains 
are. over,  328.  Medical  advice  to  women  in  labour,  ibid.  Ill 
eft'eds  of  colledling  a number  of  women  on  fuch  occafions,  529, 
note.  How  to  guard  againfl  the  miliary  fever,  532.  Symptoms 
of  the  puerperal  fever,  ibid.  Proper  treatment  of  this  fever,  533- 
General  cautions  for  women  at  this  feafon,  535. 

Children,  their  difeafes  generally  acute,  and  delay  dangerous,  5* 
Their  diforders  lefs  complicated,  and  eafier  cured,  than  thofe  of 
adults,  6.  Arc  often  the  heirs  of  the  difeafes  of  their  parents, 
ibid.  Thofe  born  of  difeafed  parents,  require  peculiar  care  in  the 
nurling,  8.  Are  often  killed  or  deformed  by  injudicious  clothing, 
9.  How  treated  in  Africa,  10,  note.  The  ufual  caufes  of  de- 
formity in,  explained,  11.  Their  clothes  ought  to  be  faftenedon 
with  firings,  12.  General  rule  for  clothing  them,  13.  Clean* 
linefs,  an  important  article  in  their  drefs,  14.  The  milk  of  the 
mother  the  moll  natural  food  for,  ibid  Abfurdity  of  giving  them 
drug3  as  their  fird  food,  15.  The  bed  method  of  expelling  the 
meconium,  ibid.  How  they  ought  to  be  weaned  from  the  bread, 
16.  A cruft  of  bread  the  befl  gum-llick  for  them,  ibid.  How 
to  prepare  bread  in  their  food,  ibid.  Cautions  as  to  giving  them 
animal  food,  17.  Cautions  as  to  rhe  quantity  of  their  food,  ibid. 
Errors  in  the  quality  of  their  food  more  frequent  than  in  the  quan- 
tity, 18,  The  food  of  adults  improper  for  children,  ibid.  Strong 
liquors  expofe  them  to  inflammatory  diforders,  ibid.  Ill  effedts 
of  unripe  fruit,  ibid.  Butter,  iq.  Honey,  a wholefome  article  of 
food  for  them,  ibid.  The  importance  of  exercife  to  promote  their 
growth  and  flrength,  20.  Rules  for  their  exercife,  21.  Poverty 
of  parents  occafions  their  negledt  of  children,  22.  The  utility  of 
exercife  demonllrated  from  the  organical  flrudluie  of  children, 
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ibnl  Philofophical  arguments  (hewing  the  necefiity  of  exercife,  23, 
Ought  not  to  be  fent  to  fchool  too  foon,  ibid.  Nor  be  put  too 
loon  to  labour,  26.  Dancing  an  excellent  exercife  for  tliem,  27. 
1 he  cqld  bath,  ibid.  Want  of  wholefome  air  deftrudlive  to  chil- 
dren, 28.  J o wrap  them  up  clofe  in  cradles  pernicious,  2Q.  Are 
treated  like  plants  in  a hot-houfe,  30.  The  ufual  faulty  corduft, 
of  nurfes  pointed  out,  31.  Are  crammed  with  cordials  by  indo- 
lent nuifes,  32.  Eruptions  ignorantly  treated  by  nurfes,  ibid. 
Loofe  ftools,  the  proper  treatment  of,  33'  Every  method  ought 
to  be  taken  to  make  (hem  throng  and  hardy,  34^  Indications  of 
the  fm all-pp.x  in,  2x7.  Injured  by  drinking  thin  warm  fluids, 
401,  note. 

Chin-cough.  See  Cough. 

Cholera  morbus,  lire  di (order  defined,  with  its  caufes  and  fymptoms, 
310.  Medical  treatment  31T. 

Churches , the  feveral  circumftancea  that  render  the  air  in,  unwhole'* 
tome,  70. 

Churching  of  women  after  lying-in,  a dangerous  cuftom.  533. 

Church-yards,  the  bad  confequcnces  of  having  tliem  in  large,  town?,  7a. 

Cities,  large,  the  air  in,  contaminated  by  various  means,..  70.  The 
bad  effects  of  burying  the  dead  in,  ibid.  Houfes  ought  to  be 
ventilated  daily,  71.  The  danger  attending  fmall  apartments, 
72.  All  who  can  ought  to  fleep  in  the  country,  ibid ■ Diforders 
that  large  towns  are  peculiarly  hurtful  to,  ibid . Cleanlinefs  not 
fufficiently  attended  to  in,  97.  Should  be  fupplied  v/ith  plenty 
of  water,  100,  note.  The  bell  means  to  guard  againft  infediop 
in,  104. 

Clare , Mr.  his  method  of  applying  faline  preparations  of  mercury 
in  venereal  cafes,  ^qS. 

Cleavlinejs,  an  important  article  of  attention  in  the  drefs  of  children, 
14;  and  to  fedentary  artifts,  48.  Finery  in  drefs  often  covers 
dirt,  87.  Is  neceflary  to  health,  96.  Diforders  originating  from 
the  want  of,  ibid.  Is  not  fufficiently  attended  to  in  large  towns, 
97.  Nor  by  country  peafants,  ibid.  Great  attention  paid  to,  by 
the  ancient  Romans,  ibid,  note.  Neceffity  of  confulting  cleanli- 
nefs in  camps,  9 8.  Was  the  principal  objedl  of  the  whole  fyfteru 
of  the  Jcvvilh  laws,  ibid.  Is  a great  part  of  the  religion  of  the 
Eallern  countries,  99.  Bathing  and  wathing  greatly  conducive 
to  health,  ibid.  Cleanlinefs  peculiarly  neceflary  on  board  of  fhips,. 
ibid,  and  to  the  fick,  ibid.  General  remarks  on,  100.  Many 
diforders  may  be  cured  by  cleanlinefs  alone,  133.  The  want  of, 
a very  general  caufe  of  putrid  fevers,  198.  Is  a great  prefervative 
again!!  venereal  infection,  513,  and  againft  galling  in  infants,, 
342.  Cutaneous  diforders  proceed  from  a want  of,  671. 

Clergy,  exhorted  to  remove  popular  prejudices  againft  inoculation, 
233.  Might  do  great  good  by  undertaking  the  practice  of  it 
themfelves,  235, 

Clothing,  the  only  natural  ufe  of,  9.  That  of  children,  has  be- 
come a fecret  art,  ibid.  Ought  to  be  fattened  on  infants  with 
firings  inltead  of  pins,  12.  pernicious  confequcnces  of  flays,  13. 
Importance  of  cleanlinefs  to  children,  14.  The  due  quantity  of, 
dictated  by  the  climate,  84.  Should  be  increafed  in  the  decline, 
of  life,  ibid,  and  adapted  to  the  feafons,  ibid.  Is  often  hurtful 
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by  befog  made  fubfervient  to  the  purpofes  of  vanity,  85.  Per- 
nicious confequenccs  of  attempting  to  mend  the  lhape  by  drefs, 
ibid.  Stays,  ibul.  Shoes,  86.  Garters,  buckles,  and  other  ban- 
dages, 87.  The  perfection  of,  to  be  eafy  and  clean,  ibid.  Ge- 
neral remarks  on,  88.  Wet,  the  danger  of,  and  how  to  guard 
againft  it,  121. 

Clyjiers,  a proper  form  of,  for  an  inflammation  of  tl  ie  ftomach,  293. 
And  for  an  inflammation  of  the  inteflines,  294.  Of  tobacco 
imoke,  its  efficacy  in  procuring  a ftool,  301,  note.  Of  chicken 
broth,  falutary  in  the  cholera  morbus,  31 1.  Their  life  in  fuppref- 
flon  of  urine,  323.  Ought  to  be  frequently  adminiflered  in  the 
puerperal  fever,  533.  Of  tobacco,  to  excite  a vonjit,  592.  Of 
tobacco  fumes,  to  ilimulate  the  inieftines,  596.  The  general  in- 
tention of,  71,1.  Preparation  of  the  emollient  clyiler,  712. 
Laxative  clylicr,  ibid.  Carminative  clyfter,  ibid.  Oily  clyiler, 
ibid.  Starch  clyfter,  ibid.  Turpentine  clyfter,  713.  Vinegar 
clyfter,  ibid. 

C/rliac pajjion , proper  treatment  for,  350. 

Coffee  berries,  recommended  in  the  ftone,  327. 

Cold,  extreme,  its  effeCls  on  the  human  frame,  601.  The  hidden 
application  of  heat  dangerous  in  fuch  cafes,  ibid.  How  to  recover 
frozen  or  benumbed  limbs,  602. 

Cold  Bath.  See  Bath. 

Colds,  frequently  occaiioned  by  imprudent  changes  of  clothes  at  the 
firft  approaches  of  fummer,  83,  note.  _ Various  caufes  of,  fpeci- 
fied,  120.  Their  general  caul’es,  278.  Proper  regimen  on  the 
fymptoms  of,  appearing,  ibid.  Danger  of  negleCting'  the  difor- 
der,  279.  The  chief  fecret  for  avoiding,  2S1.  Public  gardens 
at  the  clofe  of  a hot  day  as  dangerous  as  they  are  inviting,  on  ac- 
count of,  ibid.  Hints  to  the  frequenters  of  theatres  and  affemblies, 
to  guard  againft,  282.  Melancholy  cafe  of  a young  lady,  who 
died  of  a cold  cvntraCled  at  an  aflembly,  283 , 

Colic , different  fpecies  of,  297.  Medical  treatment  of,  according 
to  their  fpecies  and  caufes,  298.  Bilious  colic,  299.  Hyfteric 
colic,  300.  Nervous  colic,  301.  Cautions  neceflary  to  guard 
againft  the  nervous  colic,  302.  General  advice  in  colics,  ibid. 

Colly ria.  See  Eye-waters. 

Commerce  often  imports  infectious  diforders,  103.  Means  fuggefted 
to  guard  againft  this  danger,  ibid.  -note. 

Ccnfeflions  often  very  needlcfsly  compounded,  7 1 4;  Preparation  of 
the  Japonic  condition,  ibid. 

Confcrves  and  Prtferves,  general  remarks  on,  and  their  compofition, 

715.  Of  red  rotes,  ibid.  Of  flees,  ibid.  Candied  orange-peel, 

716. 

Cotijlilution,  good  or  bad,  the  foundation  of,  generally  laid  during 
infancy,  1. 

Confumptions,  the  increafe  01  this  diforder  maybe  attributed  to  hard 
drinking,  93.  Who  moft  liable  to,  and.  its  caufes,  167,  Symp- 
toms, 168.  Regimen,  169.  Riding,  ibid.  Much  benelit  to 
be  expected  from  going  a long  voyage,  170.  Travelling,  ibid. 
Diet,  ibid.  Great  efficacy  of  milk  in,  J71.  Medical  treat- 
ment, 174. 
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ConfmiptioTiT , nervous,  defined,  and  the  petTons  moll  liable  fo,  177. 
Proper  treatment  of,  ibid. 

— Symptomatic,  the  treatment  of,  mud  be  directed  to 

the  producing  enufe;  178. 

Confumptian , means  of  delecting  and  preventing,  1S0. 

Conzuljions , why  new  bom  infants  are  fo  liable  to,  12.  Thofe  pre- 
ceding the  crop! ion  in  the  fmall-pox  favourable  fymptoms,  219. 
The  general  catifes  of,  555.  Proper  treatment  of,  ibid.  Extra- 
ordinary recovery  of  an  infant  feemingly  killed  by,  613.  Farther 
intlrwffions  in  like  cafes,  614. 

Cook,  Captain,  the  circumnavigator,  his  meana  of  preferring  the 
health  of  his  men,  4$,  note. 

Cookery,  the  arts  of,  render  many  tilings  unwliolefome,  that  are  not 
naturally  fo,  61.  Roa fling  meat, a waileful  mode  of,  ( 87. 

Cordials,  ought  not  to  be  given  to  infants,  15.  Are  the  common 
refuge  of _nurfes  who  negleft  their  duty  to  children,  32.  Are 
often  fatal  in  <:•)  inflammation  of  the  Itomach,  293.  When  good 
in  the  colic,  299.  Ought  not  to  be  given  to  a pregnant  wonjau 
during,  labour,  528. 

Corn,  damaged,  will  produce  the  putrid  fever,  198. 

CoHis  in  the  feet  are  occalioned  by  wearing  tight  ihoes,  86. 

Cortex.  See  Burk. 

Gojli-oenefs ,.  a f equ  nt  recourfe  to  medicines  for  the  prevention  of,  , 
injurious  to  the  conffi' ulion,  1 1 7.  Is  rather  to  be  removed  by 
diet  than  by  drugs,  Hid.  Its  general  catifes  a,nd  ill  effedts,  412., 
Regimen,  413  Remedies  for,  ibid. 

CotJgb,  the  proper  remedies  for,  284.  A plafter  of  "Burgundy  pitch 
laid  between  the  fhoi.Iders  an  excellent  remedy  for,  285.  The 
ftomaeh  cough,  and  cough  of  _the  lungs,  diflinguithed,  280. 
Treatment  for  the  nervous  cough,  287. 

Cough,  hooping,  who  mod  liable  to,  with  its  difpofing  caufes,  288. 
Remedies,  ibid.  Is  infectious,  ibid.  Vomits,  their  life,  and  how- 
to adminifter  them  to  children,  289.  Garlic  ointment  a good 
remedy  for,  29 1 . 

Cough , phthrfrcal,  incident  to  fedentary  artificers,  from  their  breath- 
ing confin/d  air,  46, 

Cow-pock , 240  note. 

Cradles,  on  many  accounts  hurtful  to  children,  29. 


Cramp  of  the fiomach , who  molt  iubjedt  to,  436.  Medical  treat- 
ment of,  ibid.  _ . 

Crotchets,  bow  to  ufe  for  extra&ing  fubftancea  detained  m tfie 

gullet,  590. 

Croup  in  children,  deferibed,  548.  Its  fymptoms  and  proper  treat- 
ment, ibid.  . 

Cyder , the  ill  confequences  of  making  it  too  weak,  03. 

D. 

Dancing,  an  excellent  kind  of  exercifc  for  young  perfons,  27. 


Cramp,  proper  remedies  for,  448. 
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• u'ji  for  the  recovery  of  ptrfons  from,  nearly  the  fame  in  all 
cafes,  615. 

Decoctions , general  remarks  .on,  716.  Preparation  of  (he  decoffion 
of  althaea,  ibid.  Common  decodlion,  ibid*  Of  logwood,  717. 
Of  bark,  ibid.  Compound  decodtion  of  bark,  ibid.  Of  farfa- 
parilla,  ibid.  Of  feneka,  718.  White  decotlion,  ibid. 

Deformity , often  occafioned  by  the  injudicious  manner  of  drefflng 
children,  9.  Is  feldorn  found  among  favage  nations,  10.  "I lie 
ufual  caufes  of,  explained,  ji. 

Dezvs,  night,  dangerous  to  health,  122. 

Diabetes,  who  moll  liable  to  this  diforder,  319.  Its  caufes  and 
fymptoms,  ibid.  Regimen,  and  medical  treatment,  320.  Diltin- 
guifhed  from  incontinency  of  grille,  321.  

Diarrhea.  8ee  Loofenefs. 

Diet , will  often  anfvver  all  the  indications  of  cure  in  difeafes,  132.. 
Illullrationr,  ibid.  General  obfervalions  on,  66 o.  Improper 

diet  affctls  the  mind  as  well  as  the  body,  663.  Vegetable  ought 
to  preponderate  over  animal  food,  ibid.  See  Aliment. 

Digeftian,  the  powers  of,  equally  impaired  by  repletion  or  inani- 
tion, 66. 

Difeafes,  hereditary,  cautions  to  perfons  afflicted  with,  8.  Peculiar 
diforders  attending  particular  occupations,  3£f.  Many  of  them 
inft&ious,  101.  The  knowledge  of,  depends  more  upon  expe- 
rience and  obfervation  than  upon  fcientifical  principles,  129.  Are 
to  be  dillinguifhed  by  the  moil  obvious  and  permanent  fymptoms, 
ibid.  The  differences  of  fex,  age,  and  conli-itution,  to  be  confi- 
dered,  130.  Of  the  mind,  to  be  dillinguifhed  from  thofe  cf  the 
body,  ibid.  Climate,  lituation,  and  occupation,  to  be  attended 
to,  ibid.  Other  collateral  circumllance',  13  1.  Many  indications 
of  cure,  to  be  anfwered  by  diet  alone,  ibid.  Cures  often  effected 
by  frelh  air,  by  exercife,  or  by  cleanlinefs,  133.  Nervous  dif- 
eafes, of  a complicated  nature,  and  difficult  to  cure,  418. 

Di/locations,  fhould  be  reduced  before  thefwelling  and  inflammations 
come  on,  and  how,  576.  Of  the  jaw,  577.  Of  the  neck,  578. 
Of  the  ribs,  ibid.  Of  the  lhouhler,  579.  Of  the  elbow,  580, 
Of  the  thigh,  ibid.  Of  the  knees,  anelcs,  and  toes,  58  c. 

Diuretic  infufion  for  the  Dropfy,  how  to  prepare,  374,  375. 

Dog,  fymptoms  of  madnefs  in,  476.  Ought  to  be  carefully  pre- 
lerved  after  biting  any  perfen,  to  afeertam  whether  he  is  mad  or 
not,  477.  Is  often  reputed  mad  when  he  is  not  fo,  ibid.  Symp- 
toms ot  the  bite  of  a mad  dog,  478.  The  poifon  cannot  lie  many 
years  dormant  in  the  body,  as  is  fuppofed,  ibid.  Dr.  Mead’s  re- 
ceipt for  the  bite,  ibid.  The  famous  Eaft  Indian  fpecific  for.  479. 
Other  recipes,  ibid.  Vinegar  of  conliderable  fervice  in  this  dii- 
order,  480.  Medical  courfe  of  treatment,  recommended,  ibid. 
Regimen,  481.  Dipping  in  the  fea  not  tube  relied  on,  482. 
Dr.  Tiffot’s  medical  courfe  for  the  cure  of  the  hydrophobia,  ibid. 
Remarks  on  the  Ormfkirk  medicine,  483,  note. 

Dnfcs  of  medicines,  the  relative  proportions  of,  for  different  ages, 
698. 

Drams  ought  to  be  avoided  by  perfons  afflicted  with  nervous  dif- 
ord er^  421. 
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Draught,  i - the  proper  form  for  fuch  medicines  as  are  Intended  for 
lmmed'ate  operation,  718.  How  to  prepare  the  anodyne 
ibid.  Diuretic  draught,  ibid.  Purging  draught,  719.' 
draught,  ibid.'  Vomiting  draught/  ibid. 

Dr  eft , See  Clothing. 

Drinking , perfons  who  are  f.  ldo nr  intoxicated  may  neverthelefs  in- 
jure t heir  conftitutions  by,  92.  The  habit  of  ■drinking  frequently 
originates  from  misfortunes,  93.  Frequently  deffroys  the  powers 
ef  the  mind,  93..  Perfons  often  forced  to  it  by  miftaken  hofpi- 
tality,  ibid  note.  Leads  to  other  vices,  97. 

Dropfy,  tie  fevcral  diilinclions  of,  with  its  caufes,  371.  Symp- 
toms  372.  Regimen,  373.  Medical  treatment,  374.  Tapping, 
a fate  and  fimple  operation,  376.  Extraordinary  efficacy  of  nitre, 
in  the  cure  of,  37-.  Pills  for  carrying  off  the’  effufion,  377,  note. 
Dro-pfy  of  the  brain.  See  V/ater  in  the  head. 

Drowned  perfons,  ought  not  to  be  rafhly  given  up  for  dead,  594. 
Proper  trials  for  the  recovery  of,  593.  Endeavours  ought  not  to 
be  fufpended  upon  the  firft  returns  of  life,  598.  Succefs  of  the 
Amfierdam  fociety  for  the  recovery  of,  614. 

Dnmlcnnefs . See  Intoxication. 

Dumb  perfons  may  be  taught  to  read,  write,  and  difeourfe,  459, 
note. 

Dyfentery,  where  and  when  mod  prevalent,  344.  Its  caufcs  and 
fvmptoms,  ibicl.  Regimen,  345.  Fruit,  one  of  the  beft  remedies 
for,  347,  Proper  drink  for,  348.  Medical  treatment,  ibid. 
Cautions  to  prevent  a relapfe,  349. 

E. 

Ear,  the  feveral  injuries  it  is  liable  to,  439.  Deafnefs,  medical 
treatment  of,  according  to  its  caufes,  460.  Ought  not  to  be 
tampered  with,  ibid. 

Ear-ach,  its  caufes,  and  proper  treatment  for,  338.  How  to 
drive  infe&s  out  of,  ibid. 

Education  of  children,  ffiould  be  begun  at  home  by  the  parents,  23. 

note.  That  of  girls  hurtful  to  their  conftitution,  25. 

Effluvia,  putrid,  will  occafion  the  fpotted  fever,  198. 

EleBricity,  beneficial  in  the  palfy,  429. 

Eletluarics,  general  rules  for. making,  7 19.  Preparation  of  lenitive 
eledtuary,  720.  Eledluary  for  the  dyfentery,  ibid.  For  the 
epilepfy,  ibid.  For  the  gonorrhoea,  ibid.  Of  the  bark,  721. 
For  the  piles,  ibid.  For  the  palfy,  ibid.  For  the  rheumatifm, 
ibid.  ' 

Elixir,  paregoric,  bow  to  prepare,  747.  Sacred  elixir,  ibid.  Sto- 
machic elixir,  748.  Acid  dixit  of  vitriol ^ibid. 

Emulfions,  their  ufe,  721.  Preparations  of  the  common  emulfion, 
7'2  2.  Arabic  emujlion,  Hid.  Camphorated  emulfion,  ibid.  Emul- 
fion of  gum  ammoniac,  ibid.  Oily  emulfion,  ibid. 

Eugleman,  Dr.  his  account  of  the  German  method  of  recovering 
perfons  from  fainting  fits,  606. 

Entrails.  See  InleJtincs, 
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: EpUep/y , the  diforder  defined,  429.  Its  caufes  and  fymptoms,  430. 
Due  regimen,  43 1.  Medical  treatment,  ibid. 

Eruptions  in  children  often  free  them  from  bad  humours,  but  are 
miftaken  and  ill-treated  by  nurfes,  32.  Ought  nevertobe  (topped 
without  proper  advice,  33.  In  fevers,  how  to  be  treated,  195* 
203.  209.  21 1.  In  the  fmall-pox,  zi8.  224.  On  the  face,  re- 
medy ,for,  394,  note.  In  children,  the  caufes  or,  545*  Howto 
cure,  546. 

-Eryfipelas,  a difordor  incident  to  the  laborious,  39.  Its  caules  ex- 
plained, and  who  molt  fubject  to  it,  249.  Its  fymptoms,  ibid. 
Regimen,  250.  Medical  treatment,  251.  The  feorbutic  eryli- 
ptlas,  253.  Inlru&ions  for  tnofe  who  are  fubjedt  to  this  dif- 
order, ibid. 

Evacuations  of  the  human  body,  the  principal,  fpecified,  116.  By 
flooi,  ibid.  Urine,  118.  Perfpiration,  120. 

Exercife , the  importance  of,  to  promote  the  growth  and  ftrength  of 
children,  20.  All  young  animals  exert  their  organs  of  motion  as 
foon  as  they  are  able,  ibid.  The  utility  of,  proved  from  anato.- 
mical  conli derations,  22.  And  from  philofophical  deductions,  23. 
Military  exercife  recommended  for  boys,  24.  Benefits  of  dan- 
cing. 27.  Is  better  for  fedentary  perfons  under  lownefs  of  fpirits 
than  the  tavern,  48.  Gardening  the  belt  exercife  for  the  feden- 
tary, 49.  Violent,  ought  not  to  be  taken  immediately  after  a 
full  meal,  57.  Is  as  necefiary  as  food  for  the  prefervation  of 
health,  76.  Our  love  of  aftivity  an  evidence  of  its  utility,  ibid. 
Indolence  relaxes  the  folids,  ibid.  The  indulgence  of  carriages 
as  abfurd  as  pernicious,  77.  Is  almolt  the  only  cure  for  glandular 
obltrudlions,  ibid.  Will  prevent  and  remove  thofe  diforders  that 
medicine  cannot  cure,  ibid.  Is  the  belt  cure  for  complaints  in  the 
ftomach,  79-  How  to  be  taken  within  doors,  when  not  to  bi 
done  in  the  open  air,  ibid.  Adlivle  fports  better  than  fedentary 
amufements,  80.  The  golf  a better  exercife  than  cricket,  ibid, 
note , Exercife  fhould  not  be  extended  to  fatigue,  ibid.  Is  as 
necefiary  for  the  mind  as  for  the  body,  113.  Is  often  of  more 
efficacy  than  any  medicine  whatever,  133.  The  befit  mode  of 
taking  it  in  a confuinption,  169.  Is  of  the  greatefl  importance  in 
a dropfy,  173.  Mufcular,  for  the  gout,  382,  note . Is  necefiary 
for  the  aflhmatic,  406.  , Is  fuperior  to  all  medicine  in  nervous 
diforders,  421.  And  in  the  palfy,  429.  Is  proper  for  pregnant 
women,  unlefs  they  are  of  a very  delicate  texture,  527.  Want 
of,  the  occafion  of  rickels  in  children,  553. 

Ext  rafts,  general  rules  for  making  ; but  are, more  conveniently  pur- 
chafed  ready  made,  722. 

Eyes,  inflammation  of,  its  general  caufes,  259.  Symptoms,  260. 
Medical  treatment,  261.  How  to  be  treated  when  it  proceeds 
from  a fcrophulons  habit,  263.  Advice  to  thofe  who  are  fubjedf 
to  this  complaint,  264.  Are  fubjefl  to  many  difeafes  which  are 
difficult  to  cure,  4:5,  The  means  by  which  they  are  frequently 
injured,  456.  General  means  of  prevention.,  ibid.  The  feveral 
diforders  of,  with  their  medical  treatment,  457. 

Eye  -wa’ers,  general  remarks  on,  and  their  principal  intentions,  713 
Collyrium  of  alum,  ibid.  Vitriolic  collyrium,  ibid.  Collyrium  of 
lead,  714. 
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Fainting-fits,  how  to  cure,  489.  604.  Cautions  to  perfons  fnbjeft 
to  them,  607.  Bleeding  dangerous  in,  ibid. 

FaUing-ftcknefs . See  Epilepfy. 

Fafiing,  long,  injurious  to  thole  who  labour  hard,  40.  Is  hurtful 
both  to  old  and  young,  67. 

Fathers,  culpably  inattentive  to  the  management  of  their  children,  5. 
Their  irregular  lives  often  injure  the  conilitution  of  their  chil- 
dren, 7. 

Fear,  the  influence  of,  very  great,  in  occafioning  and  aggravating 
difeafes,  108.  Jts  various  operation?,  1C9. 

Feet,  injured  by  wearing  tight  fhoes,  86.  The  walking  of,  an 
agreeable  article  of  cleanlinefs,  99.  Wet,  the  danger  of,  122. 
Bathing  them  in  warm  water,  a good  remedy  in  a cold,  280. 
And  in  the  hooping-cough,  291. 

Fermentation , the  vapour  of  liquors  in  a ftate  of,  noxious,  599. 

Fevers,  of  a bad  kind,  often  occafioned  among  labourers  by  poor 
living,  40.  Frequently  attack  fedentary  perfons  after  hard  drink- 
ing, 48.  Nervous,  often  the  confequence  of  intenfe  ftudy,  53. 
Putrid  and  malignant,  often  occafioned  by  want  of  cleanlinefs,  96. 
The  mod;  general  caufes  of,  enumerated,  135.  The  diltinguifhing 
fymptoms  of,  ibid.  The  feveral  fpecies  of,  ibid.  Is  an  effort  of 
nature,  which  ought  to  be  afiifted,  136.  How  this  is  to  be  done, 
137.  Cordials  and  fweetmeats  improper  in,  138.  Frefh  air  of 
great  importance  in,  ibid.  The  mind  of  the  patient  ought  not  to 
be  alarmed  with  religious  terrors',  139.  Cautions  as  to  bleeding 
and  fweating  in,  ilia.  Longings,  the  calls  of  nature,  and  defervc 
attention,  140.  Cautions  to  prevent  a relapfe,  ibid. 

Fever,  acute  continual,  who  molt  liable  to,  151.  Caufes,  ibid. 
Symptoms,  ibid  Regimen,  Jj)2*  Medical  treatment,  154. 
Symptoms  favourable  and  unfavourable,  ibid.  Regimen  to  be  ob- 


ferved  during  recovery,  133. 

Fever,  bilious,  general  time  of  its  appearance,  247.  Proper  treat- 
ment of,  according  to  its  fymptoms,  ibid. 

Fever,  intermitting.  See  Ague. 

Fever,  miliary,  from  what  the  name  derived,  and  its  general  ap- 
pearance?, 207*  Who  molt  liable  to  it,  208.  Caufes,  ibid. 
Symptoms,  209.  Regimen,  ibid.  Account  of  a miliary  fever  at 
Strafburgh,  210,  note.  Proper  medical  treatment,  2 1 X.  Cautions 
for  avoiding  this  diforder,  212.  How  to  prevent  in  child-bed- 
women,  532. 

Fever , milk,  liovv  occafioned,  331,  K°w  t°  prevent,  535* 

Fever,  nervous,  why  more  common  now  than  formerly,  and  who 
moll  liable  to  it,  191.  Its  caufes,  ibid.  Symptoms  and  proper 
regimen,  192.  Medical  treatment,  194. 

Fever , puerperal,  or  child-bed,  the  time  of  its  attack,  and  fymptoms, 
532.  Medical  treatment  of,  533.  Cautions  for  the  prevention 

of  this  fever,  534.  , 

Fever,  putrid,  is  of  a peflilential  nature,  and  who  molt  liable  to  it, 
597.  Its  general  caufes,  ibid.  Symptoms  of,  198.  Other  fe- 
vers may  be  converted  to  this,  by  improper  treatment,  199.  Ia- 
J vourabie 
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vourable  and  unfavourable  fymptoms  of.  200.  Regimen, -.ibid. 
Medical  treatment,  202.  Cautions  for  the  prevention  of  this  dif- 
order,  206.  Very  prevalent  in  "the  narrow  lanes  of  London,  or  in 
the  marfhy  grounds  in  its  environs,  ibid.  Extraordinary  caie  of  a 
young  lady  who  was  cured  of  this  fever,  207. 

Fever,  remitting,  derivation  of  its  name,  213.  Tts  caufes  and  fymp- 
toms, ibid.  Proper  regimen,  214.  Medical  treatment,  215. 
Cautions  for  avoiding  this  fever,  ibid. 

Fever,  fcarlet,  why  fo  named,  and  its  ufual  leafon  of  attack,  247. 
Proper  treatment  of,  ibid.  Js  fometimes  attended  with  putrid 
and  malignant  fymptoms,  246.  Medicines  adapted  to  this  ftage 
of  the  malady,  ibid.  Hillory  of  a fever  of  this  kind  at  Edinburgh, 
ibid,  note . 

Fever , fecondary,  in  the  fmall-pox,  proper  treatment  of,  225. 

Fever,  yellow,  treatment  in  the  early  llages  of,  206,  note. 

Fijiulain  Ano,  caufes  and  treatment  of,  574 

Flatulencies  in  the  ftomach,  remedies  again!!,  360,  Thefeveral  caufes 
of,  441.  Medical  treatment  of,  442. 

Flatulent  colic,  its  caufes,  and  feat  of  the  diforder,  297.  Remedies 
for,  298. 

Flower-de-luce,  the  yellow  water,  the  root  of,  recommended  for  the 
tooth-ach,  355. 

Fluor  albus  delcribed,  with  its  proper  treatment,  523. 

Fomentations,  how  to  make  and  apply,  723.  General  intentions  of, 
ibid.  Anodyne  fomentation,  ibid  Aromatic  fomentation,  ibid. 
Common  fomentation,  ibid.  Emollient  fomentation,  724. 
Strengthening  fomentation,  ibid. 

Food.  See  Aliment. 

Forgivenefs  of  injuries,  ought  to  be  praftifed  from  a regard  to  our 
own  health,  108. 

FraBures.  See  Bones,  broken. 

Frozen  limbs,  how  to  recover,  602. 

Fruit,  unripe,  very  hurtful  to  children,  18.  Ripe,  one  of  the  bell 
medicines,  both  for  the  prevention  and  cure  of  a dyfentery,  347. 
Fruits  occafionally  fubftitutes  for  bread,  676.  The  plantain  tree 
ufed  for  that  purpofe  in  warm  climates,  ibid.  Yanis,  a proper 
fubftitute  for  bread  in  the  Welt  indies,  677. 

Funerals,  the  great  number  of  vifitors  attending  them,  dangerous  t® 
health,  102. 

G 

Galling,  in  infants,  the  caufe  and  cure  of,  542. 

Gangrene,  proper  treatment  of,  563. 

Gardening,  a wholefome  amufement  for  fedentary  perfons,  49. 

Gargles  for  the  throat,  how  to  make,  267,  270,  273,  General  in- 
tentions of,  724.  Method  of  making  the  attenuating  gargle,  ibid. 
Common  gargle,  ibid.  Detergent  gargle,  ibid.  Emollient  gar- 
gle, 725.  For  the  mouth  of  infants  in  the  thrufh.  540. 

Garlic  ointment , a North  Pritifli  remedy  for  the  hooping  cough, 
how  to  apply,  291. 

Generals  of  armies,  how  they  ought  to  confult  the  health  of  the  men 
they  command,  41. 

Gilders.  See  Miners. 

Ginger , fyrup  of,  how  to  prepare,  743, 
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Girls,  the  common  mode  of  education  prejudicial  to  their  conftitu- 
tion,  25.  Means  of  rectifying  it  recommended,  ibid. 

Gleet,  hdw  occasioned,  and  its  fymptoms,  497.  Method  of  cure, 
ibid.  Regimen,  4 9®  Ohftinate  gleets  cured  by  mercurial  in*- 

1 undions,  499*  Cie  ofcantandes  in,  ibid,  note.  Hotv  to  apply 
' bougies,  ibid. 

Glower,  Mr.  his  courfe  of  treatment  for  the  recovery  of  a hanged 
man,  6 12. 

Gonorrhaa , virulent,  the  nature  of,  and  its  fymptoms,  488.  Regi- 
men, 490.  Medical  treatment,  ibid.  Is  often  cured  by  aftrin- 
gent  injections,  49’--  Cooling  purges  always  proper  in,  492, 
Mercury  feldom  necelfary  in  a gonorrhoea,  494.  Howto  admi-  . 
nifier  it  when  needful,  ibid. 

Gcnorrbcea  alba,  description  and  treatment  of,  490. 

Goulard,  Mr.  preparation  of  his  celebrated  extract  of  Saturn,  734, 
His  various  applications  of  it,  ibid. 

€ at,  th<-  general  caufes  of,  5 1 . How  to  treat  a lbofentfs  occafioned 
by  repelling  it  from  the  extremities,  314.  The  fources  of  this 
dttoi  ’ r and  its  fymptoms,  377,  378.  Regimen  for,  3791  Wool 
the  boil  external  application  in,  380.  Why  there  are  fo  many 
noftrum.s  lot ■,  381.  Proper  medicines  after  the  fit,  ibid.  Proper 
reg'iiivn  in  ice  intervals  between  fits  to  keep  off  their  returns,  ibid . 
Kaw  .0  remove  it  trom  the  nobler  parts  to  the  extremities  3 S3 . 
Gfeuerai  -.nitrons  to  prevent  danger  by  miftaking  it  for  other  dil- 
' -orders,  384. 

Grant,  va.icu-  kinds  of,  when  boiled,  a good  l'ubflitute  for  bread, 
66).  The  culture  of,  recomm,  uded,  as  it  promotes  health  and 
longevity,  689.  No  manufadture  equal  to  the  manufadure  of 
grai  ,6.0.  I he  fcarcity  of,  occafioned  by  the  number  of  horfes, 
•691. 

Gravel,  how  formed  in  the  bladder,  1x9.  How  didinguifiied  from 
the  Hone,  323.  Caufes  and  fymptoms,  324.  Regimen,  ibid. 
Medical  treatment,  325. 

< Green fteknefs  originates  in  indolence,  519, 

Grief,  its  effeds  permanent,  and  often  fatal,  112.  Danger  of  the 
mind  dwelling  long  upon  one  fubjed,  efpecially  if  of  a diiagreeable 
nature,  ibid.  The  mind  requires  exercife  as  well  as  the  body, 
113.  Innocent  amufements  not  be  negleded,  ibid.  Is  pro- 
ductive of  nervous  difeafes,  4x9. 

G'ipes  in  infants,  proper  treatment  of,  541, 

Guaiacum , gum,  a good  remedy  for  the  quinfy,  .269  ; and  rheuma- 

til'm,  386.  < 

Gullet,  how  to  remove  fubftances  detained  in,  59°-^  Cautions  for 
t lie  ufe  of  crotchets  with  this  intention,  ibid . Other  mechanical 
expedients,  59  r.  Treatment  if  the  obRrudion  cannot  be  re- 


moved, 593. 
Gums  of  children, 


application  to,  during  teething,  and  how  to  cut 


them,  551. 

Gutla  feitna,  proper  treatment  cf,  456. 


H 


Heemoptoe,  fpitting  of  blood.  See  Blood. 
Hennorrhages.  See  Blood. 


Harrow  gate 
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Harrowgate  water,  an  excellent  medicine  fon  expelling  worms, 
365.  * And  for  the  jaundice,  371.  In  fcurvy,  393. 

Hcad-ach,  the  fpecies  of,  diftinguifhed,  350.  Cauies  of,  351.  Re- 
gimen, 352.  Medical  treatment,  ibid. 

Health  of  ti°.  people  in  general,  a proper  object:  of  attention  for  the 
magiftrntes,  xix.  Ought  to  be  attended  to  in  matrimonial  con- 
tracts, 8.  Is  often  laboured  for  after  it  is  dellroyed,  56.  Rules 
given  by  Celfus  for  the  prefervation  of,  127. 

Heart- burn,  the  nature  of  this  diforder,  with  its  caufes,  and  re- 
medies for,  416. 

Heat,  extreme,  how  to  recover  perfons  overcome  by,  603. 

Hemlock,  a good  remedy  in  the  King’s  evil,  398.  Is  recommended 
by  Dr.  Storck,  for  the  cure  of  cancers,  469. 

Hemp-feed,  a deco&ion  of,  good  in  the  jaundice,  and  how  to  pre- 
pare it,  370. 

Hiccup , its  caufes  and  method  of  treatment,  435. 

Hoffman,  his  rules  for  guarding  child-bed  women  againft  the  miliary 
'fever,  332. 

Honey,  a wholefome  article  of  food  for  children,  19.  Is  recommend- 
ed in  the  done,  3 27. 

Hooping  cough . See  Cough. 

Horfe-radiJJj,  the  chewing  of,  will  rellore  fenfibility  to  the  organs  of 
tafte  when  injured,  463. 

Hofpitals , the  want  of  frefh  air  in,  more  dangerous  to  the  patient 
than  their  diforders,  74.  Cleanlinefs  peculiarly  neceffary  in,  loo. 
Often  fpread  infe£tion4ryJ)eing  fituated  in  the  middle  of  popu- 
lous towns,  104.  How  they  might  be  rendered  proper  re- 
ceptacles for  the  fick,  105.  Particularly  in  infectious  diforders, 
106.  The  fick  in,  ought  not  to  be  crowded  together,  220,  note. 

Houfes , initead  of  contrivances  to  make  them  clofe  and  warm,  ought 
to  be  regularly  ventilated,  71.  In  mnrthy  lituations  unwhole- 
fome,  73.  Ought  to  be  built  in  a dry  fituation,  124.  Danger 
of  inhabiting  new-built  houfes  before  thoroughly  dry,  ibid. 
A re  often  rendered  damp  by  unfeafonable  cleanlinefs,  ibid.  Are 
dangerous  when  kept  too  clofe  and  hot,  127. 

Hujbandmen,  the  peculiar  diforders  they  are  expofed  to,  from  the  vi- 
ciffitudes  of  the  weather,  37. 

Huxham , Dr.  recommends  the  lludy  of  the  dietetic  part  of  medi- 
cine, xxi. 

Hydrocephalus.  See  Drojfy. 

Hydrophobia , Dr.  Tiffot’s  method  of  curing,  482. 

Hydrops  Pe Boris.  See  Dropfy. 

Hypochondriac  ajfeflions,  frequently  produced  by  intenfe  lludy,  33. 
Their  caufes,  and  who  mod  fubjedl  to  them,  448.  The  general 
intentions  of  cure,  449.  Regimen,  ibid. 

Ilyferics,  a diforder  produced  by  the  habitual  ufe  of  tea,  6 1.  Ge- 
neral caufes  of,  445.  Symploms,  ibid.  Proper  treatment  of,  446. 
Regimen,  ibid.  Medicines  adapted  to,  447. 

Hyf  eric  colic,  fymptoms  and  treatment  of,  300. 

I 

Jails,  why  malignant  fevers  arc  often  generated  In  them,  71.  Often 

fpread 
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fpread  an  infcXion  by  being  fituated  in  the  middle  of  populous 
towns,  104.  Ought  to  be  rovnoved,  105. 

Jiimn,  M.  his  relation  of  the  recovery  of  an  overlaid  infant,  6ir. 

And  of  a man  who  had  hanged  himftlf,  612. 

Jaundice.,  the  different  ffages  of  its  appearance,  with  the  caufes  of 
this  diforder,  3<5*8.  Symptoms  and  regimen,  ibid.  36(5.  Medi- 
cal treatment,  370. 

Jefuits  Bark.  S ee  Bark. 

Jews,  the  whole  fyllem  of  their  laws  tending  to  promote  cleanlin'cfs, 
98,  103. 

Iliac  pajfion,  a particular  kind  of  inflammation  in  the  inteftines,  294. 
Impoflbume  in  the  hrcajl,  in  confumptions,  how  to  make  it  break  in- 
wardly, when  not  to  be  difeharged  by  other  means,  176.  Im- 
pofthurnes  after  the  fmall-pox,  proper  treatment  of,  227. 

Impotence , treatment  of,  490,  note . 

Incontinency  of  urine,  diflinguifhed  from  a diabetes,  jzi.  Expedient 
for  relief,  322. 

Indigejlion,  is  one  confequence  of  intenfe  ftudy,  52.  General  caufes, 
and  remedies  for,  415. 

Indolence,  its  bad  effefts  on  the  conftitution,  76.  Occafions  glan- 
dular obftrudfions,  77.  Ill  confeqtiences  of  too  much  indulgence 
in  bed,  78.  Is  the  parent  of  vice,  80.  Is  the  general  caufe  of 
molt  nervous  diforders,  451. 

Infancy,  the  foundation  of  a good  or  bad  conftitution,  generally  laid 
in  this  feafon  of  life,  I. 

Infants,  nearly  one  half  of  thofe  born  in  Great  Britain  die  under 
twelve  years  of  age,  x.  Perifti  moftly  by  art,  2.  Ought  not  to 
be  fuckled  by  delicate  women,  ibid.  Importance  of  their  being 
nurfed  by  their  mothers,  3.  Often  lofe  their  lives,  or  become 
deformed,  by  errors  in  clothing  them,  9.  How  the  art  of  band- 
aging them  became  the  province  of  the  midwife,  ibid.  How 
treated  in  Africa,  10,  note.  Philofophical  obfervations  on  their 
organical  ftruXure,  and  on  the  caufes  of  deformity,  11.  Why 
they  fo  frequently  die  of  convulfions,  12.  Why  expofed  to  fe- 
vers, ibid.  And  colds,  15.  Rules  for  their  drefs,  ibid.  Their 
food,  14.  Reflexions  on  the  many  evils  they  are  expofed  10,537. 
Why  their  firft  diforders  are  in  their  bowels,  538.  How  to 
cleanfe  their  bowels,  ibid.  The  meconium,  539*  I hrufli,  ibid. 
Acidities,  541.  Gripes,  ibid • Galling  and  excoriations,  54  2* 
Stoppage  ot  the  nofe,  543.  Vomiting,  ibid.  Loofenefb,  544. 
Eruptions,  545.  Scabbed  heads,  54^*  Chilblains,  547-  I he 
croup,  548.  Teething/  550.  Rickets,  552.  Convuliions,  555. 
Water  in  the  head,  556.  How  to  recover  infants  feemingly 
dead,  607.  Ought  never  to  fleep  in  the  fame  beds  with  their 
mothers  or  nurfes,  610,  note.  Cafe  of  the  recovery  of  an  over- 
laid infant,  611.  Cafe  of  an  infant  being  feemingly  killed  by  a 
flrong  convulfion  fit,  and  recovered,  613.  See  Children. 

InfiBion , the  danger  of,  incurred  by  injudicious  or  unnecefiary  attend- 
ance on  the.  lick,  101.  And  on  funerals,  ibid.  Is  often  com- 
municated by  clothes,  103.  Is  frequently  imported  ibid.  Is 
fpread  by  hofpitals  and  jails  being  fituated  in  the  middle  of  popu- 
lous  towns,  104.  How  to  prevent  infeXion  in  lick  chambers, 
ibid.  Phyficians  liable  to  fpread  infe&ion,  105,  note.  In  what 
> refpecis 
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refpecls  the  fpreading  of  infeflion  might  be  checked  by  the  ma- 
giltrate,  to  $7ibid.  Bleeding  and  purging  inereafe  the  danger  of, 
by  debilitating  thebody,  205.  Small-pox,  217.  Of  the  imall- 
pox  may  be  received  again,  220,  note. 

Inflammations,  how  the  laborious  part  of  mankind  expofc  themfelves 
to,  39.  Proper  treatment  of,  563. 

Inflammation  of  the  bladder.  See  Bladder. 

of  the  brain.  See  Brain. 

of  the  eyes.  See  Eyes. 

of  the  inteftines.  See  Inteflines.  v 

: of  the  kidneys.  See  Kidneys. 

0f  the  liver.  See  Liver.  • 

of  the  lungs.  See  Lungs. 

of  the  llomach.  See  Stomach. 

of  the  throat.  See  Quitfley. 

of  the  womb.  See  Womb. 

Infuflon , advantages  of,  over  decorations,  72?-  How  to  obtain  rich 
infufions  from  weak  vegetables,  ibid.  Preparation  of  the  bitter 
infufion,  ibiL  Infulion  of  the  bark,  726.  Infufion  of  carduus, 
ibid.  Of  linfeed,  ibid.  Of  rofes,  ibid.  Of  tamarinds,  and  fenna, 
ibid.  Spanifh  infulion,  727.  For  the  palfy,  ibid. 

Inns,  the  great  danger  of  meeting  with  damp  beds  in  them,  122. 

The  (heets  in,  how  treated  to  fave  wathing,  123. 

Inoculation  of  the  fmall-pox,  more  favourably  received  here  than  in 

neighbouring  countries,  228.  Cannot  prove' of  general  utility  - 

while  kept  in  the  hands  of  a few,  ibid.  No  rnydery  in  the  pro- 
cefs,  ibid.  May  fafely  be  performed  by  parents  or  nurfes,  229. 

Various  methods  of  doing  it,  ibid.  The  clergy  exhorted  to  re- 
move the  prejudices  againd  the  operation,  231.  Arguments  cited 
from  Dr.  Mackenzie  in  favour  of  inoculation,  ibid.  note.  Ought 
to  be  rendered  univerfal,  233.  Means  of  extending  the  pra&icc 
of,  ibid.  Two  obftacles  to  the  progrefs  <?f,  dated,  237.  Might 
be  performed  by  clergymen,  or  by  parents  themfelves,  ibid,  236. 

The  proper  feafons  and  age  for  performing  it*,  237.  Will  often 
mend  the  habit  of  body,  ibid.  Neceffary  preparation  and  regimen 
for,  ibid.  Performed  by  the  bramiiis  or  prieds  of  India,  239. 

Their  example  recommended  to  the  clergy  of  Europe,  ibid.  Medi- 
cal (kill  not  neceffary  for  the  inoculation  of  the  lmall-pox,  ibid. 

Previous  preparation  of  the  body  for  inoculation  not  always  necel- 
fary,  ibid.  A fmall  premium  from  the  date  to  every  mother  who 
inoculated  her  own  child,  warmly  recommended,  240. 

Infects,  when  they  creep  into  the  ear,  how  to  force  them  out,  358. 

Poifonoup,  the  bites  of,  how  to  be  treated,  48a.. 

Intemperance , one  great  caufe  of  the  dii'eafes  of  feamen,  42.  The 
danger  of,  argued  from  the  condruStion  of  the  human  body,  90. 

The  analogy  in  the  nowridiment  of  plants 'and  animals,  ibid.  Is 
the  abufe  of  natural  pafiions,  ibid.  In  diet,  9 r . fn  liquor  and 
carnal  pleafures,  ibid.  The  barl  confequence  of,  involve  whole 
families,  92.  Edects  of  drunken uefs  on  the  conflitutiou,  ibid. 

Perfons  who  feldom  get  drunk,  may  nevertli, clefs  injure  their  con- 
ftilutions  by  drink,  ibid.  The  habit  of  drinking  frequently  ac- 
quired under  misfortunes,  93.  Is  peculiarly  hurtful  to  young 
perfons,  94.  Leads  to  all  other  vices,  py. 

3 Intcrmittinz 
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Intermitting  fever.  See  Ague. 

lntefiines,  inflammation  of,  general  canfes  from  whence  it  proceed?, 
294.  Th&fymptoms,  ibid.  Regimen,  and  medical  treatment,  295. 
Cautions  to  guard  againft  it,  297. 

Intoxication  produces  a fever,  92.  Fatal  confequences  of  a daily  re- 
petition of  this  vice,  ibid.  Perfons  who  feldom  get  drunk,  may 
nevenhelefs  injure  their  conftitution  by  drinking,  ibid.  Getting 
drunk  a hazardous  remedy  fora  cold,  279.  Often  produces  fatal 
effects,  608.  Proper  cautions  for  treating  perfons  in  liquor, 
ibid.  The  fafcfl:  drink  after  a debauch,  609.  Remarkable  cafe, 
ibid  Effectual  means  of  removing,  610,  note. 

Johnfon , Dr.  extraordinary  cure  of  an  infant  fecmingly  killed  by  a 
ftrong  convulfion  fit,  related  by,  C 13. 

IJfiues,  how  to  make  them  take  the  belt  effeft,  324. 

Itch,  the  nature  and  fymptoms  of  this  difeafe  deferibed,  401.  Sul- 
phur, the  beft  remedy  againft,  402.  Great  danger  of  the  in- 
judicious ufe  of  mercurial  preparations  for,  403.  Cleaulinefs  the 
bell  prefervative  againft,  404,  note. 

Juleps,  the  form  of,  explained,  727.  Preparation  of  the  cam- 
phorated julep,  ibid.  Cordial  julep,  728.  Expectora 'ing  julep, 

ibid.  Mulk  julep,  ibid.  Saline  julep,  ibid.  Vomiting  julep,  ibid. 

K 

Kcrmes  Mineral y recommended  by  Dr.  Duplanil  for  the  hooping- 
cough,  290,  note. 

-Kidneys,  inflammation  of,  its  general  caufes,  303.  Its  fymptoms 
and  proper  regimen,  ibid.  Medical  treament,  304.  Where  it 
proceeds  from  the  flone  and  gravel,  ibid.  Cautions  for  thole 
fubjedt  to  this  diforder.  See  Gravel. 

King’s  Evil.  See  Scrophula. 

Koumis , ufed  by  the  Ruffians  to  cure  confumptions,  172. 

L 


Laborious  employments , the  peculiar  diforders  incident  to,  3 7 • The 
folly  of  men  emulating  each  other  in  trials  of  ftrenglh,  3^-  Dif- 
advantages  attending  their  diet,  39.  How  they  expofe  tnemfelves 
to  inflammations,  ibid.  Danger  of  fleeping  in  the  fun,  40. 
Long  falling  hurtful  to  them,  ibid.  Injuries  aiding  from  poor 
living,  ibid.  Many  of  the  dileafes  of  labourers,  not  only  occa- 
fiontd,  but  aggravated,  by  poverty,  41. 

Labour  fhould  not  be  impofed  too  early  on  children,  26.  . _ 

Labour  in  child-bed,  medical  advice  for,  528.  Inconveniences  of 
collecting  a number  of  women  at,  529,  note. 

Laudanum,  its  efficacy  in  fits  of  an  ague,  142,  note.  How  to  be  ac- 
miniflered  in  a cholera  morbus,  3 1 2.  In  a loofeneis,  3 14.  In  a 
diabetes,  321.  When  proper  for  the  head-aeb,  353.  How  o 
apply,  for  the  tooth  ach,  356.  Will  cafe  pain  m the  gout.  S'-1- 
How  to  adminifter  for  the  cramp  in  the  ftotnach,  437-  H gooc 
for  flatulencies,  442.  Effedls  of  an  over-dufe  of,  475.  MeUical 
treatment  in  this  cafe,  ibid. 

Leading-firings  injurious  to  young  children,  21 

Leaches,  may  be  fuccefsfully  applied  to  inflamed  tefticles,  500,  «o/c. 
And  to  difperfe  buboes,  502,  note.  Are  proper  to  apply  to 
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children  where  inflammations  appear  in  teething,  >5  1 * Objec- 
tions to  bleeding  with  them,  $6  ■ • 

Leeks,  a proper  ingredient  in  foups,  684.  . 

Lemons.  See  Oranges. 

Leprofy , why  lefs  frequent  in  this  country  now  than  formerly,  394* 
Requires  the  fame  treatment  as  the  fcurvy,  ibid. 

Licntery,  proper  treatment  for,  349. _ 

Lichen  IJlandicus , ule  of  in  confumplions,  175*  n°te.  Mode  of  prc<~ 
paring  as  aliment,  7 56. 

Lije  may  frequently  be  veffored,  when  the  apjicatanccs  of  it  are  fuf- 
pended  by  hidden  cafualties,  588,  594,  599.  614. 

Lightning,  perfons  apparently  killed  by,  might  poffibly  be  recovered 
by  the  ufe  of  proper  means,  615. 

Lime  water,  recommended  to  prevent  gravel  in  the  kidneys  from  de- 
generating to  the  ffone  in  the  bladder,  325.  I®  a good  icmedy  for 
worms,  365.  Happy  effc&s  of,  in  the  cure  of  obftinate  ulcers,  573. 

Lind,  Dr.  his  prefcription  to  abate  fits  of  an  ague,  142,  note,  his 
directions  for  the  treatment  of  patients  under  putrid  remitting 
fevers,  2.14,  note. 

Liniment  for  burns,  preparations  of,  732.  White  liniment,  733^ 
For  the  piles,  ibid.  Volatile  liniment,  ibid. 

Liquors , flrong,  expofe  children  to  inflammatory  diforders,  18.  Fer- 
mented, the  qualities  of,  examined,  63.  The  bad  conlequencea 
of  making  them  too  weak,  ibid.  Why  all  families  ought  to  pre- 
pare their  own  liquors,  ibid.  Cold,  the  danger  of  drinking,  when- 
a ptrfon  is  hot,  125. 

Liver,  fchirrous,  produced  by  fedentary  employments,  52. 

Liver,  inflammation  of,  its  caufes  and  fymptoms,  306,  307.  Regi- 
men and  medical  treatment,  ibid.  Abfcefs  in,  how  to  be  treated, 
308.  Cautions  in  the  event  of  a fchirrus  being  {or mt A,  ibid. 

Lobelia,  an  American  plant  ufed  by  the  natives  in  the  venereal 
difeafe,  519. 

Lochia,  a fuppreffion  of,  how  to  be  treated,  531. 

Longings,  in  difeafes,  are  the  calls  of  nature,  and  often  point  out 
what  may  be  be  of  real  ufe,  140. 

Loofaiefs,  habitual,  general  directions  for  perfons  fubjeft  to,  1 18. 
Its  general  caufes,  313.  A periodical  loofenefs  ought  never  to 
be  flopped,  314.  Medical  treatment  of,  according  to  its  various 
caufes,  ibid.  Means  of  checking  it  when  neceffary,  315.  In 
children,  proper  treatment  of,  544. 

Love,  why  perhaps  the  ftrongeil  of  all  the  paffions,  113.  Is  not 
rapid  in  its  progrefs,  and  may  therefore  be  guarded  againft  at  its 
commencement,  114.  To  pretend  to  it  for  amufement,  cruelty1  - 
to  theobjeC,  ibid.  Children  often  real  martyrs  bfctwtcn  inclina- 
tion and  duty,  ibid.  note. 

Lues,  confirmed,  fymptoms  of,  506.  Mercury  the  only  certain 
remedy  known  in  Europe  for  this  difeafe,  507.  Saline  prepara- 
tions of  mercury  more  efficacious  than  the  ointment,  508.  How 
to  adminiftcr  corrofive  fublimate,  509.  American  method  of 
curing,  510.  Mercury,  properly  adminiftered  never  fails  (o  cure 
this  difeafe,  517. 

Lunar  Caujlic,  tends  to  promete  the  cure,  of  feroplnilous  ulcers*- 
398,  note. 
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Lungs,  injured  by  arLifts  working  in  bending  po {hires,  46.  Studious 
peiions  liable  to  conJinriptions  of,  ^2. 

Luxury,  highly  injurious  to  the*  organs  of  tafte  and  fmell,  461. 


M 

Mackenzie,  Dr.  his  arguments  in  favour  of  inoculating  in  the  fmall- 
pox,  231,  note . 

Mad  dog.  See  Dog. 

Magnefia  alba,  a remedy  for  the  heart-burn,  417.  Is  the  bed  me- 
dicine in  all  cafes  of  acidity,'  341. 

Magnets,  artificial,  their  reputed  virtue  in  the  tooth-ach,  3 r 7. 

Malt  hquoiSi  hurtful  111  the  alflima,  403.  See  Deer 

Man,  why  inferior  to  brutes  in  the  management  of  his  young,  j. 
Was  never  intended  to  be  idle,  81. 

Manufactures,  the  growth  of,  produced  the  rickets  in  childiei,  20. 
More  favourable  to  riclibs  than  to  health,  2 6.  Some,  injurious 
to  health  by  confining  artifts  in  unwhokfotne  air,  35.  Cautions 
to  the  woikmen,  36.  Compared  with  agriculture,  45.  Are  in- 
jurious to  health  from  artifts  being  crowded  together,  46.  And 
from  their  working  in  confined  poitures,  ibid.  Cautions  offered 
tc  fedentary  art; (Is,  48.  Sedentary  arts  better  fuited  to  women 
than  to  men,  78,  note. 

Matrimony  ought  not  to  be  contracted  without  a due  attention  to 
.health  and  form,  8. 

Mead,  Dr.  his  famous  recipe  for  the  bite  of  a mad  dog-,  479.  His 
charadtei  as  a phyfician,  ibid.  note. 

Meals  ought  to  lie  taken  at  regular  times,  66.  Reafons  for  this  uni- 
formity, ibid. 

Meajles , have  great  affinity  with  the  fmall-pox,  241.  Caufe  and 
fymptoms,  ibid.  Proper  regimen  and  medicine,  242,243.  Ino- 
dilation  of,  might  prpve  very  falutary,  245,  note. 

Mechanics  ought  to  employ  their  leifure  hours  in  gardening,  49. 

Meconium,  the  beft  mode  of-expelling  it,  15,  539. 

Medicine,  the  origin  of  the  art  of,  xix.  The  operation  of,  doubtful 
at  beft,  xxi.  Is  made  a myfteiy  of,  by  its  profeffors,  xxvii.  The 
Itudy  of,  negledled  by  gentlemen,  xxviii.  This  ignorance  lays  men 
open  to  pretenders,  ibid.  Ought  to  be  generally  uuderftood,  xxix. 
A diffufion  of  the  knowledge  or,  would  deftroy  quackery,  xxxi. 
Objections  to  the  cultivation  of  medical  knowledge  anfwered, 
xxxii.  The  theory  of,  can  never  fupply  the  want  of  experience 
and  cbferv^tions,  129. 

M edicines  have  more  virtue  attributed  to  them  than  they  deferve, 
13 1.  Ought  not  to  he  adminiftered  by  the  ignorant,  nor  with- 
out caution,  133.  Want  of  perfevciauce  in  the  ule  of,  one  reafon 
why  chronic  difeafes  are  fo  feldoni  cured,  388.  Many  retained, 
which  owe  their  reputation  to  credulity,  695.  Are  multiplied 
and  compounded  in  proportion  to  ignorance  of  the  caufesami  na- 
ture of  difeafes,  Hid.  Difadvantages  of  compounded  medicines, 
ibid.  Are  often  adultuatcd  for  the  fake  of  colour,  ibid.  1 he 
relative  proportions  of  dofes  of,  for  different  ages,  698.  A lift 
of  fuch  medical  preparations  as  ought  to  be  kept  for  private  prac- 
tice, 700. 
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Melancholy,  religious,  its  effe&s,  115.  Leads  to  fuicide,  Ibid.  De- 
fined, with  its  caufes,  423.  Symptoms  and  regimen,  424.  Me- 
dicinal treatment,  425. 

Menjlrual  difcharge  in  women,  the  commencement  and  decline  of, 
the  moft  critical  period  of  their  lives,  318.  Confinement  inju- 
rious to  growing  young  women,  iltd , and  tight  lacing  for  a fine 
fhape,  5x9.  Symptoms  of  the  fir  ft  appearance  of  this  difcharge, 
520.  Objefts  of  attention  in  regimen  at  this  time,  ibid.  Ought 
to  be  reftored  whenever  unnaturally  obilrudfted,  and  how,  321 . 
When  an  obdrudlion  proceeds  from  another  malady,  the  firll  caufe 
is  to  be  removed,  522.  Treatment  under  a redundancy  of  the 
difcharge,  523.  Regimen  and  medicine  proper  at  the  final  de- 
cline of  the  menfes,  574. 

Mercury  may  be  given  in  defperate  cafes  of  an  inflammation  of  the 
inteftines,  296.  Cautions  for  adminillering  it,  297,  note.  Great 
caution  neceffary  in  ufing  mercurial  preparations  for  the  itch, 
403.  Is  feldom  neceffary  in  a gonorrhoea,  494.  How  to  admi- 
nifter  it  when  needful  in  that  diforder,  ibid.  Solution  of  mercury, 
how  to  make,  495,  note.  Rubbing  in  the  ointment  the  betb 
means  of  adtninidering  496,  note,  Preferable  time  for  performing 
that  operation,  ibid.  Is  the  only  certain  remedy  known  in 
Europe  for  the.  cure  of  a confirmed  lues,  507.  Saline  prepara- 
tions of,  more  efficacious  than  the  mercurial  ointment,  508.  How 
to  adminifter  corrolive  fubliinate  in  venereal  cafes,  ibid.  Necef- 
fary cautions  in  the  ufe  of  mercury,  711.  Proper  feafons  for  en- 
tering on  a courfe  of,  512.  Preparations  for,  ibid.  Regimen, 
under  a courfe  of,  513. 

Me%ereon  root,  a powerful  affiftant  in  venereal  cafes,  309. 

Midwifery , ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  be  pra<Stifed  by  any  woman 
not  properly  qualified,  528,  note. 

Midwives , hiflorical  view  of  the  profeffion,  9.  How  they  became 
intruded  with  the  care  of  bandaging  infants,  with  the  ill  effects 
of  their  attempts  at  dexterity  in  this  office,  ibid.  Indances  of 
their  rafhnefs  and  officious  ignorance,  528,  note.  537,  note. 

Miliary  Fever.  See  Fever. 

Military  exercife  recommended  for  boys  to  praddife,  24. 

Milk , that  of  the  mother,  the  mod  natural  food  for  an  infant,  14. 
Cow’s  milk,  better  unboiled  than  boiled,  16.  Is  a good  antidote 
againft  the  fcurvy,  60.  Of  more  value  in  confumptions  than  the 
whole  Materia  Medica , I'll.  Its  great  efficacy  in  the  fcurvy,  392* 
A milk  diet  proper  both  for  men  and  women,  in  cafes  of  barren* 
nefs,  536. 

Milk  fever.  See  Fever. 

Millipedes , how  to  adminifter  for  the  hooping-cough,  290. 

Mind,  difeafes  of,  to  be  diftinguifhed  from  thofc  of  the  body,  130* 
See  Pcffions. 

Miners , expofed  to  injuries  from  unwholefome  air,  and  mineral  par- 
ticles, 3 6.  Cautions  to,  ibid. 

Mineral  waters,  the  danger  of  drinking  them  in  too  large  quantities, 
Sl9-  Are  of  confidcrable  fervico  in  weakneffes  of  the  (tomach, 

4‘5«  Cautions  to  be  obferved  in  the  ufe  of,  632— 660.  Elfays 
and  pamphlets  on  watering-plkcesj,  uncertain  guides,  630.  A 
knowledge  of  the  contents  of  any  mineral  water,  no  criteaon  for 
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its  medical  properties,  ibid.  Dr.  Falconer’s  opinion  cm  this  Bib- 
iks 631.  ^Cautions  in  the  ufe  of  foreign  fprings,  632.  Mineral 
waters  claffed  according  to  their  fen fible  qualities,  and  their  me- 
dical properties  defined,  ibid.  1.  Simple  Chalybeales,  Tunbridge- 
Wells,  633  ; Iflingtori  and  Hampflead,  636  ; German  Spa  and 
Pyrrnont,  ibid  63S.  2.  Saline , or  purging  Chalybeates,  Chel- 

tenham, 639,  640  ; Scarborough,  641  ; Epfom,  Bagnigge  Wells, 
Dog  and  Duck  St.  George’s  Fields,  Kilburne,  Afton,  642  ; Sed- 
liltz,  in  Bohemia, '643  ; Seltzer,  ibid.  Harrowgate,  644 ; Moffat, 
648.  3.  Calcareous,  Bath,  649 — 654;  Buxton,  ibid ; Briftol, 

636;  Aix-la-Chapelle,  637;  Bareges,  658  ; Auvergne  and  the 
Bourbomiois,  659  ; Bourbon  Lancy,  ibid.  Carlfbad,  660. 

Jl fixtures,  general  remarks  ort  this  form  of  medicines,  729.  Com- 
pofition  of  the  aftringent  mixture,  ibid.  Aftringent  mixture,  ibid. 
Diuretic  mixture,  ibid.  Laxative  abforbent  mixture,  ibid.  Saline 
mixture,  730.  Squill  mixture,  ibid. 

Molajfes , an  intoxicating  fpirit  much  ufed  by  the  common  people  at 
Edinburgh,  93,  note. 

Mothers , prepofterous,  when  they  think  it  below  them  to  nurfe 
their  own  children,  2.  Under  what  circumitances  they  may  be 
really  unlit  to  perform  this  talk,  ibid.  Importance  of  their  fuck- 
ling  their  own  children,  3.  note.  Delicate  mothers  produce  un- 
healthy fhort-lived  children,  7.  Their  milk,  the  belt  food  for 
children,  14.  Ought  to  give  their  children  proper  exercife,  20, 
and  air,  28. 

Mouth , cautions  againft  putting  pins  or  other  dangerous  articles 
into,  589. 

Mumps , a difeafe  occafionally  endemic  in  certain  parts  of  this 
country,  description  of,  276.  Treatment  of,  277. 

Mufcular  exercife,  a cure  for  the  gout,  382. 

Mujhrooms,  a dangerous  article  of  food,  as  other  fungufes  are  often 
gathered  inftead  of  them,  485. 

Mujic , the  performance  of,  recommended  as  a proper  'amufement 
for  fludious  perfons,  35. 

Mujh,  extraordinary  effedts  produced  by,  under  particular  circum- 
ftances,  in  the  nervous  fever,  196.  Is  a good  remedy  in  the 
■ epilepfy,  432,  and  for  the  hiccup,  436.  Deafnefs  cured  by,  460. 

Mujlard , white,  a good  remedy  in  the  rheumatifm,  387. 

N 

Natural  hiftory,  theftudy  of,  neceffary  to  the  improvement  of  agri- 
culture, xxii. 

Nervous  difeafes,  the  mod  complicated  and  difficult  to  cure  of  all 
others,  418.  General  caufes  of,  ibid.  Symptoms  of,  419.  Re- 
gimen, 420.  Medical  treatment, -422.  A cure  only  to  be  ex- 
pected from  .j-egimen,  423.  The  feveral  fymptoms  of,  though 
‘ differently  named,  all  modifications  of  the  lame  difeafe,  450. 
Remarkable  cafe,  452.  . . 

Nervous  difeafes,  caufes  of  the  encreafed  frequency  of  during  late 
years,  and  means  of  preventing,  453,  454. 

Nervous  colic,  its  caufes  and  fymptoms,  301.  Medical  treatment 

of,  ibid. 

Nervous  fercr.  See  Fever. 
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Night -mare,  its  caufes  and  fymptoms  deferibed,  437.  Proper  treaty 
ment  of,  43b. 

Nighl-Jhade,  an  infufion  of,  recommended  in  a cancer,  468. 

Nitre,  purified,  its  good  effeifts  in  a quinfey,  268.  Is  an  effica* 
cious  remedy  for  the  dropfy,  377.  Promotes  urine  and  perfpira- 
tion,  426. 

Nofe,  ulcer  in,  how  to  cure,  462.  Stoppage  oc,  in  children,  now  to 
cure,  543.  bee  Bleeding  at. 

Nutfes,  their  fuperllitious  prejudices  in  bathing  of  children,  27.' 
The  only  certain  evidence  ot  a good  one,  31.  Their  ufual  faults 
pointed  out,  ibid.  Adminifter  cordials  to  remedy  their  negledt  of 
duty  towards  children,  32.  Their  miflakcn  treatment  of  erup- 
tions, ibid.  And  loofe  ftools,  33.  Are  apt  to  conceal  the  dif- 
orders  of  children  that  arife  from  their  own  negligence,  ibid. 
Ought  to  be  punifhed  for  the  misfortunes  they  thus  occafion,  ibid. 
Senfible,  often  able  to  difeover  difeafes  fooner  than  perfons  bred 
to  phyfic,  129.  Are  liable  to  catch  the  fmall-pox  again  from 
thofe  they  nurfe  in  that  diforder,  220,  note. 

Nurjery  ought  to  be  the  largelt  and  belt  aired  room  in  a houfe,  29. 

O 

Oats  and  barley,  moft  wholefome  when  boiled,  670. 

Oatmeal,  frequently  made  into  bread,  and  peafants  fed  on  it  are 
healthy  and  robuft,  671.  Erroneoufly  fuppofed  to  occafion  {kin 
difeafes,  ibid.  Oatmeal  and  milk  a proper  food  for  children,  672. 
Oil,  an  antidote  to  the  injuries  arifing  from  working  in  mines  or 
metals,  37.  Salad  oil,  the  beft  application  to  the  bite  of  a wafp 
or  bee,  484.  Camphorated,  how  to  prepare,  733. 

Oils,  efifential,  of  vegetables,  the  proper  menftruum  for,  696. 

Ointment  for  the  itch,  402.  Ufe  of  ointments  when  applied  to 
wounds  and  fores,  730.  Preparation  of  yellow  bafilicum,  ibid. 
Emollient  ointment,  731.  Eye  ointments,  ibid.  Hue  ointment, 
ibid.  Ointment  of  lead,  ibid.  Mercurial  ointment,  732.  Oint- 
ment of  fiflphur,  ibid.  Ointment  for  difeafes  of  the  fkin,  ibid. 
White  ointment,  ibid.  See  Liniment. 

Onions  roafted,  ufed  by  the  Turks  as  bread,  683. 

Ophthalmia.  See  Eye.  . 

Opiates,  efficacious  in  a cholera  morbus , 312.  In  a diabetes,  321. 
When  proper  for  the  head-ach,  353.  Recommended  for  the 
tooth-ach,  356.  Are  delufive  remedies  in  nervous  difeafes,  423. 
See  Laudanum. 

Orange  and  lemon  peel,  how  to  candy,  716.  How  to  preferve 
orange  and  lemon  juice  in  the  form  of  fyrup,  743. 

Ormjkirh  medicine  for  the  bite  of  a mad  dog,  remarks  on,  483,  note. 
Oxycrate,  the  moft  proper  external  application  in  a fradture,  584. 
Gyjlcrs  of  great  fervice  in  confumptions,  173,  note . 

P 

Painters.  See  Miners. 

Palfy,  the  nature  of  this  diforder  explained,  with  its  caufes,  427, 
42'h  Medical  treatment,  ibid.  Incrcafed  frequency  of,  434. 
Paraphrenilis,  its  fymptoms  and  treatment,  163. 

2 E 2 . Parents^ 
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Parents,  their  interefted  views  in  the  difjsofal  of  their  children  i« 
maniage,  often  a fource  of  bitter  repentance,  114,  note.  See 
r at  hers  and  Mothers. 

Par Jmps , a nourifhing  food,  682. 

Pajfwm,  intemperance  the  abide  of,  90.  Have  great  influence  both 

- in  the  caufe  and  cure  of  difeafes,  107.  Anger,  108.  Fear,  ibid. 
Grief,  1 1 2.  Love,  1x3.  Religious  melancholy,  115.  The 
beft  method  of  counterading  the  violence  of  any  of  the  paf- 
fiorn,  ibid.  1 1 

Peas,  parched,  good  in  cafes  of  flatulency,  360. 

Peruvian  bark.  See  Bark. 

Penis,  ulcerated,  cured,  and  partly  regenerated,  by  a careful  atten- 
tion to  cleanlinefs,  513,  note. 

Peripneumony,  who  molt  fubjed  to,  164.  Its  caufes,  fymptoms,  and 
proper  regimen,  ibid.  165. 

Perfpi ration,  infenfible,  the  obflrudion  of,  diforders  the  whole  frame, 
120.  The  various  caufes  of  its  being  checked,  ibid.  Changes  in 
the  atmofphere,  ibid.  Wet  clothes,  1 a 1.  Wet  feet,  122.  Night 
air,  ibid.  Damp  beds,  ibid.  Damp  houfes,  124.  Sudden  tran- 
fitions  from  heat  to  cold,  125. 

Thilofophy,  advantages  refulting  from  the  finely  of,  xxiv. 

Phrenitis.  See  Bi;ain. 

Phymqfis  deferibed,  and  how  to  treat,  503. 

Phyficians,  ill  confequences  of  their  inattention  to  the  management 
of  children,  5.  Are  liable  to  fpread  irifedion,  x'05,  note.  Their 
enftom  of  prognosticating  the  fate  of  their  patients,  a bad  prac- 
tice, 1 to.  Are  feldom  called  in  until  medicine  can  give  no  re- 
li.f,  152.  Fears,  prejudices,  and  oppoflte  interefls,  are  obftacles 
to  every  faiutary  difeovery,  228. 

Pickles,  provocatives  injurious  to  the  flomach,  6 r. 

Piles,  bleeding  and  blind,  the  diflindion  between,  333.  Who  moll 
fubjed  to  the  difoider,  ibid.  General  caufes, ibid.  Medical  treat- 
ment of,  334.  Periodical  difeharges  of,  ought  not  to  be  (lopped, 
335.  Proper  treatment  of  the  blind  piles,  ibid.  External  oint- 
ments of  little  ufe,  ibid*- 

Pills,  purging,  proper  form  of,  for  an  inflammation  of  the  Intef- 
tines,  296.  The  general  inttntion  of  this  clafs  of  medicines,  733. 
Preparation  of  the  compoling  pill,  734.  Deobltruent  pill,  ibid. 
Foetid  pill,  ibid.  Hemlock  pill,  ibid.  Mercuiial  pill,  ibid.  Mer- 
curial fublimate  pill,  735.  Plummer’s  pill,  ibid.  Purging  pill?, 
ibid.  Purgative  pill,  contrived  by  Dr.  G.  Fordyce,  736.  Pill 
for  the  bile,  ibid.  Pill  for  the  jaundice,  ibid.  Stomachic  pills, 
ibid.  Squill  pills,  737.  Strengthening  pills,  ibid. 

Pins  ought  never  to  be  ufed  in  the  drefling  qf  children,  12.  Swal- 
lowed, difeharged  from  an  ulcer  in  the  fide,  590,  note. 

Plajlcrs,  the  general  intentions  of,  and  their  ufual  bafis,  737*  ^re” 
paration  of  the  common  plalter,  ibid.  Adhefive  plafter,  738. 
Anodyne  plalter,  ibid.  Flittering  plafter,  ibid.  Gum  plalter, 
ibid.  Mercurial  plalter,  739.  Stomach  plafter,  ibid.  Warm 
plalter,  ibid.  Wax  plallcr,  ibid. 

Pleurify,  the  nature  of  the  difonler  explained,  with  its  caufes,  157. 
Symptoms,  138.  ILgimen,  ibid.  Medical  treatment,  159*  A 
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decoflion  of  feneka  reckoned  a fpecific  in,  1 61.  Baftard  pleu- 
. rify,  163. 

Plumbers.  See  Miners. 

Poifons,  the  nature  andmure  of,  a general  concern,  and  eafily  ac- 
quired, 472.  Mineral  poifons,  473.  Vegetable  poifons,  475. 
Bites  of  poifonous  animals,  476.  Bite  of  a mad  dog,  477-  Bite 
of  a viper,  483.  The  praftice  of  fucking  the  poifon  out  of  wounds 
•ecommended,  484,  note.  Poifonous  plants  ought  to  be  ddlroyed 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns,  485.  Negro  remedy  to  cure  the 
bite  of  a rattle-fnake,  486.  General  rules  for  fecurity  againlt 
poifons,  ibid. 

Poor  living,  the  dangers  of,  40. 

Porters  fubjed  to  diforders  ol  the  lungs,  38. 

Pojlures,  confined,  injurious  to  the  health  of  fedentary  artifis,  4 6. 
Potatoe,  the  belt  fubftitute  for  bread,  677.  The  mealy  kind  deemed 
moft  nutritious,  678.  Simply  boiling  or  roafting,  the  bell  mode 
of  cooking  them,  ibid.  Stewed  mutton  and  potatoes  a nourilh- 
ing  and  palatable  dilh,  679.  The  benefit  of  planting  potatoes  on 
fallows,  in  a letter  from  Sir  John  Methuen  Poore  to  bir  William 
Pulteney,  ibid.  His  benevolent  plan  for  promoting  the  culture  of 
this  root  among  the  poor  cottagers  in  his  parilh,  ibid,  6S0. 

Poverty,  occafions  parents  to  negleft  giving  their  children  proper 
exercife,  22.  Dellroys  parental  affedion,  ibid.  note.  Not  only 
occafions,  but  aggravates,  many  of  the  difeafes  of  labourers,  41. 
The  poor  great  fufferers  by  the  fale  of  bad  provifions,  58,  note . 
And  by  bad  air  in  large  cities,  71. 

Poultices  proper  for  inflamed  wounds,  568.  Genera!  intentions  of, 
739.  Extraordinary  cafe  of  the  good  effects  of,  ibid. 

Powders,  general  mftrudions  for  making  and  adminiltering,  740. 
Aftringent  powder,  preparation  and  dofes  of,  741.  Powder  of  bole, 
ibid.  Carminative  powder,  ibid.  Diuretic  powder,  ibid.  Aro- 
matic opening  powder,  ibid.  Saline  laxative  powder,  ibid.  Steel 
powder,  742.  Sudorific  powder,  ibid.  Worm  powder,  ibid. 
Purging  worm  powder,  ibid.  Powder  for  the  tape-worm,  ibid. 
Pox,  final!,  who  molt  liable  to,  and  at  what  feafons,  2 16.  Its  caufes 
and  fymptoms,  217.  Favourable  and  unfavourable  fymptoms  in, 
ibid.  21 8-  Regimen,  ibid.  How  the  patient  ought  to  be  treated 
during-  the  eruptive  fever,  219,  Children  in  this  diforder  ought 
not  to  lie  together  in  the  fame  bed,  220.  Should  be  allowed 
clean  linen,  22 1 . Patients  under  this  diforder  ought  not  to  appear 
in  public  view,  ibid.  Medical  treatment,  22 2.  The  fecondary 
fever,  225.  When  and  how  to  open  the  puftules,  226,  Ofinc- 
culation,  227.  Of  vaccination,  240,  note. 

Pregnancy,  how  to  treat  vomiting  when  the  effed.  of,  3:7.  Rules 
of  conduct  for  women  under  the  diforders  incident  to,  725.  Caufes 
and  fymptoms  of  abortion,  526.  How  to  guard  againtl  abortion, 
ibid.  Treatment  in  cafes  of  abortion,  527.  Childbirth,  52S. 
Prejcriptions,  medical,  patients,  expofed  to  danger  by  their  bcinp>- 
written  in  Latin,  xxvii, 

Provifions , unfound,  the  fale  of,  a public  injury,  58, 

Puerperal  fever.  See  Fever. 

Purges,  the  frequent  taking  of  them  renders  the  habitual  nfe  of  them 
needfary,  117.  Their  efficacy  in  agues,  144.  Proper  form  of,  for 
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an  inflammation  of  the  inteftines,  295.  Cooling  purges  always 
proper  in  a gonorrhoea,  492.  Midwives  too  rafli  in  the  giving  of 
purges,  533)  note*  Form  of  a gentle  purge  for  infants  difordered 
in  the  bowels,  538.  For  the  thrufh,  540T 
•*  tjhtles , in  the  fmall-pox,  favourable  and  unfavourable  appearances 
of)  2.17,  218.  The  fuppuration  of,  to  be  promoted,  222.  When 
and  how  to  open,  226. 

Putrid  fever.  See  Fever. 

Qvach  put  out  more  eyes  than  they  cure,  455. 

Quackery,  how  to  deftroy,  xxvi. 

Quakers,  their  mode  of  drefiing  recommended,  87. 

Quit  fey,  a common  and  dangerous  diforder,  and  to  whom  moil 
fatal,  265.  Its  caufes,  ibid.  Symptoms,  266.  Regimen,  267. 
Medical  applications,  268.  How  to  promote  fuppuration,  269. 
Flow  to  nourifh  the  patient  when  he  cannot  fwallow,  270.  Advice 
to  perfons  fubjeft  to  this  diforder,  ibid. 

, malignant,  who  moll  fubjedl  to,  and  its  caufes,  271.  Its 

fymptoms,  272.  Regimen  and  medical  treatment,  273,  Inge- 
nious invention  in  the  cure  of,  275. 


, R 

Rattle  fnake,  Negro  remedy  for  the  cure  of  its  bite,  486. 

Regimen  ought  to  co-operate  with  medicine  to  accomplifh  the  cure 
of  difeafes,  xvi.  Will  often  cure  difeafes  without  medicine,  133. 
See  Aliment. 

Religion,  true,  calculated  to  fupport  the  mind  under  every  affliction, 
1 15.  The  inflructions  in,  ought  not  to  dwell  top  much  on  gloomy 
fubjedt*,  ibid. 

Remit  ling  fever.  See  Fever. 

Repletion  impairs  the  digeftive  power,  66,  Difeafes  occafioned  by, 
67.  How  to  treat  a loofenefs  produced  by,  313. 

Refentment,  the  indulgence  of,  injurious  to  the  conftitution,  108. 
Refins,  and  efiential  oils,  the  proper  menftruum  for,  744. 
Refpiraiiott,  how  to  reftore  in  a drowned  perfon,  595. 

Rheum atifm , acute  and  chronic,  diftb  guifhed,  384. . Caufes,  ibid. 
Symptoms,  385.  Medical  treatme  , ibid.  Cautions  to  peifons 
fubjeft  to  this  diforder,  38S. 

Rice,  a general  artiple  of  diet,  669.  Simple  boiling  of,  renders  it  a 
proper  fubflitute  fer  bread,  ibid. 

Rickets,  the  appearance  of,  in  Britain,  dated  from  the  growth  of 
manufactures  and  fedentary  employments,  20.  x he  caufes  of,  55^' 
Symptoms,  553.  Regimen,  and  medical  treatment,  554. 

Roller s,  pernicious  tendency  of  applying  them  round  the  bodies  of 

infants,  10.  t . 

Romans,  ancient,  their  great  attention  to  the  cleanlineis  ot  their 

towns,  97,  no*4.  . 

Rofes,  conferve  of,  it?  great  virtue  againfl  haemorrhages,  334,  340. 
Rofcmary,  the  external  application  of,  a popular  remedy  tor  the 
cramp,  448,  note. 

Ruptures  are  chiefly  incident  to  children  and  very  old  pertons,  585. 
The  caufes  refpedlively,  ^86.  Method  of  treatment,  ibid.  Cut- 
' 4 *infi 
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tirg  Ihould  be  avoided,  if  poffible,  587.  Cautions  for  perfons 
afilicled  with  a rupture,  ibid.  Often  prove  fatal  before  difco- 
vered,  ibid.  note. 

Rutherford,  Dr.  his  preparation  for  the  cure  of  a dyfentery,  347,  note. 

S 

Sailors,  their  health  injured  by  change  of  climate,  hard  weather,  and 
bad  provifions,  42, 43.  Many  of  their  difeafes  fpring  from  intem- 
perance, i bid.  Ought  to  guard  againd  wet  clothes,  ibid.  How 
the  ill  effects  of  fait  provifions  might  be  corrected,  ibid.  Peruvian 
bark  the  bed  antidote  to  failors  on  a foreign  coaft,  44.  Cleanli- 
ntfs  greatly  conducive  to  their  health,  99. 

Sal-prunella:,  its  good  effe&s  in  a quinfey,'  268. 

Saline  draughts,  of  good  ufe  for  flopping  a vomiting,  31S.  Prepa- 
ration of,  for  this  purpofe,  ibid.  Peculiarly  good  in  the  puer- 
peral fever,  533. 

Salivation  not  neceffary  in  the  cure  of  the  venereal  difeafe,  508. 

Sarfaparilla,  a powerful  a flit!  ant  in  venereal  cafes,  509, 

Savine  ointment , application  of,  after  a blilter,  beneficial  in  the  firffc 
ftages  of  pulmonary  confumption,  190. 

Scabbed  head  in  children,  difficult  to  cure,  546.  Medical  treatment, 547. 

Scarlet  fever.  See  Fever. 

School,  fending  children  there  too  young,  its  bad  confequences,  23. 
Ought  to  be  feated  in  a dry  air,  and  not  to  be  too  much  crowd- 
ed, 30. 

Schirrus  in  the  liver,  proper  regimen  in  the  cafe  of,  308.  See 
Cancer. 

Scrophula,  nature  of  this  difeafe,  and  its  caufes,  39^.  Symptoms, 
and  regimen,  396.  Medical  treatment,  ibid.  The  mod  effec- 
tual means  againd,  by  keeping  children  dry  and  clean,  399; 
bathing  frequently,  ibid ; drilling  in  light  and  loofe  clothing, 
ibid. ; breathing  wholefome  unconfined  air,  and  ufing  moderate 
exercife,  400  ; butter  and  other  oily  fubftances,  and  alfo  ginger- 
bread, plum-cakes,  &c.  highly  injurious  in  this  difeale,  401. 

Scurvy,  why  prevalent  among  the  Englilh,  60.  Where  mod  pre- 
valent, and  the  two  didinftions  of,  389.  Caufes  of,  ibid.  Symp- 
toms and  cure,  390.  lndruftions  to  da  faring  men,  391.  Extra- 
ordinary .eifftAs  of  milk,  392.  Proper  liquors,  ibid. 

Sea-bathing.  See  Bathing. 

Sea  water,  a good  remedy  in  the  king’s  evil,  397. 

Sedentary  life,  includes  the  greater  part  of  the  human  fpecies,  44. 
Few  perfons  follow  agriculture  who  are  capable  of  other  bulinels, 
45.  Sedentary  and  active  employments  ought  to  be  intermixed, 
for  the  fake  of  htalth,  ibid.  Artills  differ  from  unwholefome  air, 
by  being  crowded  together,  4 6.  The  podurcs  artills  are  confined 
to,  injurious  to  health,  ibid.  Diforders  produced  by,  ibid.  Cau- 
tions offered  to  the  fedentary,  48,  Sedentary  amufements  im- 
proper for  fedentary  perfons,  ibid.  Hints  relating  to  improper 
food,  ibid.  Exercife,  a furer  redief  for  low  fpirits  than  drinking, 
ibid.  Gardening  a wholefome  amufement  for  the  fedentary,  49. 
Diforders  occalioned  by  intend  lludy,  51.  Dietetical  advice  to 
the  fedentary,  65.  Sedentary  occupations  better  adapted  to 
women  than  men,  78,  note, 
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Strifes,  dlforders  of,  455.  Intemperance  deftroys  the  energy  of,  464. 
Excefs  of  eating  produces  the  fame  effedt,  ibid.  Uncleannefs 
highly  injurious  to  the  organs  of  fenfation,  465. 

Seton,  fometimes  has  extraordinary  effects  in  an  inflammation  of  the 
eyes,  262.  Is  of  fervice  for  preventing  apoplexies,  41 1.  The 
belt-method  of  making  it,  427. 

Shingles,  defeription,  and  tieatment  of,  254,  note. 

Shoes,  tight,  the  bad  conftquences  refulting  from,  S6.  The  high 
heels  of  women’s  (hoes,  ibid. 

Sibbins,  a venereal  diforder  fo  termed  in  the  weft  of  Scotland,  hew 
to  cure,  514,  note. 

Sick,  the  mutual  danger  incurred  by  unneceflary  vifitors  to,  101. 
Perfons  in  health  to  be  kept  at  adiitance  from  thefick,  102.  Pro- 
per nurfes  ought  to  be  employed  about  them,  104.  InftruClions 
for  avoiding  infection,  ibid.  Phyficians  too  unguarded  in  their 
vifits  to  them,  105,  note.  Tolling  of  bells  for  the  dead  very  dan- 
gerous to,  no.  Their  fears  ought  not  to  be  alarmed,  in. 

Sight  injured  by  fludying  by  candle-light,  53. 

S'lnapt/ws,  the  general  intentions  of,  711.  Directions  for  making 
of,  ibid.  'f; 

Sleep,  the  due  proportion  of,  not  eafy  to  fix,  8i.  How  to  make  it 
refrefhin  g.  82.  Complaints  of  the  want  of,  chiefly  made  by  the 
indolent,  rTw/.  Pleavy  flippers  caufe  uneafy  nights,  ibid.  Anxiety 
deftruftive  of  (le<p,  S3.  That  in  the  foie-patt  of  the  night  molt 
refrefhing,  ibid.  Early  rifers  the  longelt  livers,  ibid.  note. 

Sleeping  in  the  fun,  the  danger  of,  40. 

Small-pcx v See  Pox. 

Swell,  injuries  to  which  the  fenfe  of,  is  liable,  with  the  remedies 
app’icable  to,  461. 

Soap,  Alicant,  recommended  in  the  ftone,  325.  Soap-lees,  how  to 
take,  326. 

Solarium.  See  Night-Jlade. 

Soldiers,  expofed  to  many  diforders  from  the  hard  (hips  they  undergo, 

41.  Ought  to  be  employed  in  moderate  labour  in  times  of  peace, 

42,  note. 

Soups.  See  Broths.  , 

Spine,  often  bent  by  artifts  working  in  unfavourable  poftures,  47. 

Spirit,  rectified,  the  direct  menftrumn  for  refins  and  effential  oils  of 
vegetables,  744.  Of  wine,  camphorated,  how  to  prepare,  74^*- 
Spirit  of  i\l  indererus,  ibid. 

Spirits , lownefs  or,  the  general  forerunner  of  a nervous  fever,  192. 
The  proper  remedies  for,  444*  Cautions  to  perfons  under  this 
complaint,  ibid.  _ 

Spirituous  liquors,  when  good  in  the  colic, '298.  And  for  gouty 
complaints  in  the  itomach,  361.  Should  be  avoided  by  all  peifons 
afflided  with  nervous  difordersj  421.  I he  ufe  of,  often  fatal,  60S. 

Spitting  of  blood.  • Sec  Blood.  _ . 

Sponge,  may  be  11  fed  to  fupply  the  want  of  agaric  as  a flyptic,  506, 
note.  Its  ufc  in  extracting  fubitances  (topped  in  the  gullet,  J91-1 

Sp.rtSf  active,  far  more  •wholefome  than  fedentary  autufements,  So. 
Golf,  a better  exercife  than  cricket,  ibid.  note. 

h pots  in  the  eye,-  how  to  treat,  4^8. 

t.uiniing.  how  to  correCt  the  habit  of,  457. 
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Stays,  a ridiculous  and  pernicious  article -of  female  drefs,  13,  85 . 
The  wearing  of,  tends  to  produce  cancers  in  the  breads,  466. 

Sternutatories,  preparations  of,  recommended  for  reftonng  loll  im ell, 
463,  note. 

Sticking-plafter  is  the  beft  application  for  flight  wounds,  567. 

Stomach , exercife  the  bed  cure  for  diforders  of,  79.  Inflammation 
of,  a diforder  that  calls  for  fpeedy  affiftance,  292.  Its  caufes, 
ibid.  Symptoms,  ibid.  Regimen,  ibid.  Medical  treatment,  293 » 
Pain  in,  its  caufes,  359’  Remedies  for,  360.  Inllrudlions  for 
perfons  fubjedl  to,  361. 

Stone,  the  formation  of,  in  the  bladder,  explained,  1x9.  This  dif- 
order how  diflinguifhed  from  the  gravel,  323.  Caufes  and  fymp- 
toms,  ibid.  324.  Regimen,  ibid.  Medical  treatment,  325.  Ali- 
cant  foap  and  lime-water,  how  to  take  for  this  diforder,  326.  The 
uva  urfi,  a remedy  in  prefent  requeft  for,  327* 

Stool , loofe,  the  benefit  of,  to  children,  33.  Proper  treatment  of, 
when  exceffive,  ibid.  The  difeharge  by,  cannot  be  regular,  if  the 
mode  of  living  be  irregular,  116.  One  in  a day  generally  fuffi- 
cient  for  an  adult,  117.  How  to  produce  a regularity  of,  ibid. 
Frequent  recourfe  to  medicines  for  coftivenefs,  injurious  to  the 
conftitution,  ibid. 

Starch,  Dr.  his  method  of  treating  cancers,  468. 

Strabifmus.  See  Squinting. 

Strains,  proper  method  of  treating,  585.  The  fafeft  external  appli- 
cations, ibid.  note. 

Stranguary,  from  a bliftering-plafter,  how  to  guard  againfl,  x6i.  In 
the  fmall-pox,  how  to  relieve,  223.  From  a venereal  caufe,  de- 
feribed,  with  its  proper  treatment,  504. 

Strangulation,  courfe  of  treatment  for  the  recovery  of  perfons  from, 
610. 

Strafburgh,  fuccefsful  treatment  of  a miliary  fever  there,  210,  note. 

Strength , the  folly  of  trials  of,  from  emulation,  38,  41. 

Study,  intenfe,  injurious  to  health,  50.  The  diforders  occafioned 
by,  51.  Character  of  a mere  ftudent,  53.  Hints  of  advice  to 
Ihidious  perfons,  54.  Danger  of  their  having  recourfe  to  cordials, 
57.  Health  often  negletted  while  in  poflefiion,  and  laboured  for 
after  it  is  deftroyed,  56.  No  perfon  ought  to  ftudy  immediately 
after  a full  meal,  $j.  Dietetical  advice  to  the  ftudious,  65.  The 
general  effedts  of,  on  the  conflitution,  419. 

Sublimate , corrofive,  how  to  adminifter  in  venereal  cafes,  508. 

Suffocation , by  the  fumes  of  coal,  liable  to  happen  in  clofe  cham- 
bers, 599.  General  caufes  of  fuffocation,  610.  Overlaying  of 
infants,  61 1. 

Sugar,  an  improper  article  in  the  faod  of  children,  17. 

Sulphur,  a good  remedy  for  expelling  worms,  365.  And  for  the 
itch,  402. 

Suppers,  ought  not  to  deflroy  the  appetite  for  breakfaft,  67.  Heavy 
fuppers,  fure  to  occafion  uneafy  nights,  82. 

Surgery  , many  of  the  operations  of,  fuccefsfully  performed  by  perfons 
unlkilled  in  anatomy,  559.  Humanity  induces  every  one  more  or 
lefs  to  be  a furgeon.,  ibid. 

Sweating,  generally  exited  in  an  improper  manner,  in  fevers,  140, 
IJj3- 

Swooning, 
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Swwings,  the  fevml  eaufes  of,  defcribed,  439.  Proper  treatment 
of  tius  difordcr,  ibid.  604.  Cautions  to  perfons  fubjedt  to  them, 
607.  1 

Sydenham,  Dr.  his  method  of  treating  fevers  in  children  from  teeth- 

ing>  551-,  . ■ ' : 

Symptoms,  difeafes  better  di (tinguiflied  by,  than  by  the  fyllematical 
arrangement  of,  129.  Pile  difterences  of  hx,  age,  and  confu- 
tation, to  be  confidered,  130.  Difeafes  of  the  mind  to  be  diflin- 
guiihed  from  thofe  of  the  body,  ibid. 

Syncope , proper  treatment  in,  604. 

. Syrups,  the  general  intention  of,  743.  How  to  make  fimple  fyrup, 
and  to  modify  it  for  particular  purpofes,  ibid. 

T • 

Tacitus,  his  remark  on  (he  degeneracy  of  the  Roman  ladies,  4 .note. 

Tallow-chapdlers,  and  others  working  on  putrid  animal. fubftances, 
cautions  to,  37. 

Tapping  for  the  dropfy,  a fafe  and  fimple  operation,  37 6. 

Tar,  Barbadoes,  its  efficacy  in  the  nervous  colic,  301. 

Tartar,  foluble,  a good  remedy  for  the  jaundice,  37 1.  Cream  of, 
a good  remedy  in  a dropfy,  375.  And  rheumatifm,  386. 

Taf.e,  how  to  reflare  the  fenfe  of,  when -injured,  463. 

Jailors  are  expofed  to  injuries  from  breathing  confined  air,  47.  Are 
fuhjedl  to  confumptions,  ibid.  note.  Often  lofe  the  ufc  of  their 
legs,  47.  Hints  of  inflrudlion  olfered  to  them  in  regard  to  their 
health,  48. 

Tea , the  cuftomary  ufe  of,  injurious  to  female  conftitutions,  7.  De- 
ltrovs  their  digeftive  powers,  and  produces  hyflerics,  6 1 . The  bad 
qualities  of,  principally  owing  to  imprudence  in  the  ufe  of  it,  ibid. 
Green,  chewing  of,  a remedy  for  the  heart-burn,  417.  Has  a 
powerful  effedl  upon  the  nerves,  428.  note.  Is  bad  for  perfons 
troubled  with  flatulencies,  443.  Occafions  an  unneceffary  con- 
fumption  pf  bread,  667.  Bad  effedts  of  an  immoderate  ufe  of, 
668. 

Teething,  the  diforders  attending,  550.  Regimen,  and  medical 
treatment  in,  ibid.  Applications  to  the  gums,  and  how  to  cut 
them,  551. 

Temperance,  the  parent  of  health,  90. 

Tefticles,  fwtlled,  the  caufe  of,  500.  Regimen  and  medicine  in, 
ibid.  Treatment  under  a cancerous  or  fcrophulous  habit,  501, 

Thirjl,  how  it  may  be  quenched  when  a perfon  is  Jrot,  without 
danger,  125. 

Thought,  intenfe,  deftrudlive  of  health,  50. 

Thrrjh  in  infants,  the  diforder  and  its  caufes  defcribed,  539,  Mcdir 
cal  treatment  of,  540. 

Tinctures  and  elixirs,  the  proper  medicines  to  exhibit  in  the  form  of, 
744.  Preparations  of  the  aromatic  tindlure,  ibid.  Compound 
tindlure  of  the  bark,  ibid.  Volatile  foetid  tindlure,  ibid.  Volatile 
tindlure  of  gum  guaiacnm,  745-  Tindlure  of  black  hellebore,  ibid , 
Afiringent  tindlure,  ibid.  Tindlure  of  myrrh  and  aloes,  ibid. 
Tindlure  of  opium,  or  liquid  laudanum,  ibid.  Tindlure  of  hiera 
picra,  746,  Compound  tindlure  of  fenna,  ibid f Tindlure  of 
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Spanilb  flies,  746.  Tinflure  of  the  balfam  of  Tolu,  ibid.  Tinfture 
of  rhubarb,  ibid.  Tonic  tindlure,  747. 

Tijfot,  Dr.  chara&er  of  his  Avis  au  Peuple,  xii.  His  medical  courfe 
for  the  cure  of  the  hydrophobia,  482.  His  direft  ions  for  gather- 
ing, preparing,  and  applying  agaric  of  the  oak  as  a ftyptic,  566. 
note,  Inftances  from,  of  the  recovery  of  drowned  perfon 597. 

T obacco,  a clyfter  of  a decoclion  of,  ufeful  to  excite  a vomit,  592. 
A clyiter  of  the  fumes  of,  will  flimulate  the  inteftines,  and  produce 
a ftool,  301,  note,  590. 

Toes,  the  free  motion  of,  deflroyed  by  wearing  tight  fhoes,  86. 

• Tooth-ach,  the  general  caufes  of,  354.  Medical  treatment  of,  353. 

. When  recourfe  mu.fl  be  had  to  extra flion,  336.  Directions  for 
cleaning  the  teeth,  337. 

Touch , injuries  to  which  the  fenfe  of,  is  liable,  with  the  remedies 
applicable  to,  463,  464. 

Towns , great,  the  air  of,  definitive  to  the  children  of  the  poor,  28.. 
Children  bred  in  the  country,  ought  not  to  be  fent  too  early  into 
towns,  30.  Cleanlinefs  not  fufficienlly  attended  to  in,  97.  Ought 
to  be  fupplied  with  plenty  of  water  for  wafhing  the  fleets,  100. 
note.  The  befl  means  to  guard  againfl.  infetion  in,  104. 

Trades , fome  injurious  to  health  by  making  artifls  breathe  unwhole- 
fome  air,  35,  46. 

Tranfitions , hidden,  from  heat  to  cold,  the  ill  effedls  of,  to  the  con- 
flitution,  125. 

Travellers,  the  ufe  of  vinegar  recommended  to,  43.  Ought  to  be 
very  cartful  not  to  fleep  in  damp  beds,  122.  Feveis  why  often 
fatal  to,  137. 

7;  "ces,  fhould  not  be  planted  too  near  to  houfes,  7 3. 

Trefoil  water,  a good  remedy  in  the  rheumatifm,  388. 

Tumours,  proper  treatment  of,  563. 

Turnips,  properly  cultivated,  afford  wholofome  nourilhment,  682. 1 

Turnbull,  Dr.  his  method  of  treating  the  croup  in  children,  549,  note. 

Turner’s  cerate,  preparation  of,  730,  731. 

V 

J'  apour  of  fermenting  liquors,  noxious  nature  of,  599. 

Vegetables,  wholefome  correAions  of  the  bad  qualities  of  animal  food, 
60.  Their  extraordinary  effedls  in  the  feurvy,  391. 

V enereal  difeafe,  why  omitted  in  the  firfl  edition  ot  this  work,  487. 
Unfavourable  circumllances  attending  this  dilorder,  ibid.  The 
virulent  gonorrhoea,  488.  Gleets,  497.  Swelled  tcllicles,  500. 
.uuboes,  301.  Chancres,  502.  Stranguary,  504.  Phymofis,  505. 
A confirmed  lues,  506.  American  method  of  curing  this  difeafe, 
510.  General  obfervations,  511.  Cleanlinefs  a great  prefervative 
againfl,  3 13.  The  ufe  of  medicines'  pught.  not  to  be  hatlily  drop- 
P. » 5I5-  Is  often  too  much  difregarded,  ibid. 

Ventilators,  the  moll  ufeful  of  all  modern  medical  improvements,  71. 

Vertigo  often  produced  by  iqtenfe  Rudy,  ^2. 

Vinegar,  a great  antidote  againll  difeafes,  and  ought  to  be  ufed  bv  all 
travelers,  43.  Should  be  fprinklcd  in  fir.k  chambers,  104,  133, 
2QX.  Is  of  confiderable  fervice  in  the  bite  of  a mad  dV,  480  ■ 
and  tn  any  kind  of  poifon,  484.  Its  medical  properties,  748.  Is 
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of  ufe  to  extract  the  virtues  of  feveral  medicinal  fubftances,  710 
How  to  prepare  vinegar  of  litharge,  ibid.  Vinegar  of  rol'es,  7co. 
Vinegar,  of  fquills,  ibid.  n 

Viper,  the  hire  6f,  the  fufficlency  of  the  greafe  for  the  cure  of, 
doubted,  4^3*  Method  of  treatment  recommended,  484. 

Vitriol ,• elixir  of,  an  excellent  medicine  in  weakneffes  of  the  ftomach, 
415  ; aiid  for  windy  complaints,  423. 

V ttm,  St.  his  dancr,  deferibed,  432.  Method  of  cure,  434. 

Ulcers,  proper  treatment  of,  according  to  their  different  natures, 
535>  572-  Lime-water  a good  remedy,  573.  Dr.  White’s  me- 
thod of  trtating  them,  ibid.  Fiftulous  ulcers,  574. 

Vomits,  their  ufe  in  agues,  143;  and  in  the  nervous  fever,  194. 
Cautions  for  adminiftering  in  the  putrid  fever,  202.  Ought  by  no 
means  to  be  adminiltered  in  an  inflammation  of  the  ftomach,  293. 
.Are  iifeful  in  cafes  of  repletion,  3x3.  Are  powerful  remedies  in 
the  jaundice,  3 "jo-  Are  the  fir  lb  objects  to  be  purfued  when  poifon 
has  been  received  into  the  ftomach,  472.  Their  ufe  in  the  hoop- 
ing-cough, and  how  to  adminifter  them  to  children,  289.  Mid- 
wives too  rafh  in  the  ufe  of,  533,  note.  Form  of  a gentle  one 
for  infants  disordered  in  the  bowels,  53 S. 

Vomiting,  the  feveral  caules  of,  316.  Medical  treatment  of,  317. 
Saline  draught  for  flopping  of,  318.  Caufes  of,  in  children,  543. 
How  to  be  treated,  544.  Of  blood.  See  Blood. 

Voyage,  a long  one  frequently  cures  a confumption,  170.  Voyages 
have  an  excellent  eftedt  on  perfons  afflidted  with  nervous  difor- 
ders,  421. 

Ureters , and  their  ufe,  deferibed,  304,  note. 

Urine,  the  appearance  and  quality  of,  too  uncertain  to  form  any 
determined  judgment  from,  118.  Dr.  Cheyne’s  judgment  as  to 
the  due  quantity  of,  not  to  be  relied  on,  ibid.  The  fecretion  and 
difeharge  of,  how  obftrudled,  1 19.  Bad  confequences  of  re- 
taining it  too  long,  ibid.  Too  great  a quantity  of,  tends  to  a 
confumption,  120.  Stoppage  of,  its  general  caufes,  306.  Caution 
as  to  the  treatment  of,  ibid.  Diabetes,  319.  Incontinency  of, 
321.  Suppreffion  of,  medical  treatment  in,  322.  Cautions  to 
perfons  fubjedt  to  this  diforder,  323.  Bloody,  caufes  of,  324. 
Medical  treatment  of,  ibid.  An  obflmate  deafnefs  cured  by  warm 
urine,  460,  note. 

Urine  doctors,  their  impudence,  and  great  fuccefs  from  the  credulity 
of  the  populace,  118,  note . 

U'ca  urft,  a remedy  in  prefent  requeft  for  the  Hone,  327. 

W 

Walling,  more  conducive  to  health  than  riding,  691. 

Walls,  high,  unwholefome,  by  obftrudling  the  frequent  current  of 

air»  73- 

Ward's  e Hence,  preparation  of,  748. 

Wars  occafi"!n  putrid  fevers,  by  tainting  the  air  with  the  effluvia  of 
dead  carcafes,  x 98. 

Wafps , hornets,  or  bees,  how  the  bite  of  ought  to  be  treated,  4S4. 

Wetchpiaiers,  difeafe  peculiar  to,' 50,  note. 

Waters 
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Water,  frequently  unwholefome  uy  mineral  impregnations,  62. 
Cautions  for  the  choice  of,  ibid.  Cold,  the  danger  of  drinking 
when  a ptrfon  is  hot,  125. 

Water  in  the  head,  is  a diforder  chiefly  incident  to  children,  576. 

Its  caul'cs,  fympioms,  and  proper  treatment,  ibid.  557.  The 
nature  of  the  diforder  feldom  difcovered  in  cue  time  for  cure, 

55S,  note. 

Waters  by  infufion,  how  to  prepare;  Lime-water,  750.  Compound 
lime-water,  ibid.  Sublimate  water,  751.  Styptic  water,  ibid. 
Tar-water,  ibid. 

Waters,  fnnple-diftilled,  their  medical  ufes,  752.  Preparation  of 
cinnamon  water,  ibid.  Pennyroyal  water,  ibid.  Peppermint 
water,  ibid.  Spearmint  water,  ibid,  Rofe  water,  753.  Jamaica 
pepper  wafer,  ibid. 

Waters,  fpirituous  dillillcd,  how  to  prepare.  Spirituous  cinnamon 
water,  705.  Spirituous  Jamaica  pepper  water,  ibid. 

Watery  eye,  how  to  cure,  458. 

Watkinfon,  Dr.  his  dying  requeft,  686. 

Weaning  of  children  from  the  breaft,  the  proper  mode  of,  16, 17. 

Weather,  dates  of,  which  produce  the  putrid  fever,  198. 

Wells,  caution  to  perfons  going  down  into  them,  72,  note.  Deep 
ought  not  to  be  entered  till  the  air  in  them  is  putifled,  600.  ■. 

Whey,  an  excellent  drink  in  a dyfentery,  348  ; and  in  the  rheu- 
matifm,  386.  Orange  whey,  how  to  make,  152.  Alum  whey, 

321,  705.  Milliard  wl.ey,  ibid.  Scorbutic  whey,  706. 

Whitloe,  caufe  and  treatment  of,  564,  note. 

Whyte,  Dr.  his  remedies  for  flatulencies,  443. 

Wind.  See  Flatulencies.  v .,■* 

Windows , the  danger  of  throwing  them  open  on  account  of  heat, 
and  fitting  near  them,  126. 

Wine , good,  almoft  the  only  medicine  neceflary  in  a nervous  fever, 

193.  Subfiitute  for,  ibid  note. 

Wines,  the  medical  properties  of,  706.  Their  ufe  in  extrading  the  v 
virtues  of  medicinal  fubftances,  ibid.  Preparation  of  anthelmin- 
thic wine,  707.  Antimonial  wine,  ibid.  Bitter  wine,  ibid.  Ipe- 
cacuanha wine,  ibid.  Chalybeate  or  fteel  wine,  ibid.  Stomachic 
wine,  708. 

Womb , inflammation  of,  its  fymptoms,  530.  Medical  treatment  of, 
ibid. 

Women,  errors  in  their  education  pointed  out,  4.  Why  fubjed  to 
hytlerics,  61.  Are  better  adapted  to  follow  fedentary  occupations 
than  men,  78,  note.  In  child-bed,  often  die  from  their  appre- 
henfions  of  death,  109.  i heir  diforders  rendered  epidemical  by 
the  force  of  imagination,  ibid.  Every  thing  that  can  alarm  them 
to  be  carefully  guarded  againft,  110.  Evil  tendency  of  tolling 
bells  for  the  dead,  ibid.  How  expofed  to  a miliary  fever  during 
pregnancy,  208.  I heir  cdnilitutions  injured  by  living  too  much 
within  doors,  5*17.  1 hofe  who  work  in  the  open  air  almotl  as 

hardy  as  men,  ibid.  Advice  to,  w’ith  reference  to  the  menttrual 
dilcharge,  518.  At  the  commencement,  ibid.  Fluor  albus,  with 
its  proper  treatment,  deferibed,  523.  Advice  to,  at  the  cealing 
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of  the  menfes,  524.  Rules  of  conduft  during  pregnancy,  525. 
Caufes  and  fymptoms  of  abortion,  526.  How  to  guard  againlt 
abortion,  ibid.  Treatment  in  cafes  of  abortion,  527/  Inftru&ions 
at  the  time  of  child-birth,  528.  Caufe  of  the  milk  fever,  <531. 
How  to  guard  againft  the  miliary  fever,  532.  The  puerperal 
fever,  ibid.  General  cautions  for  women  in  child-bed,  535. 
Caufes  of  barrennefr,  ibid. 

Wool , the  beft  external  application  is  the  gout,  380. 

Workhoufcs  poifonous  to  infants,  28. 

Worms,  how  to  treat  a loofenefs  produced  by,  315.  Three  principal 
kinds  of,  diflinguilhed,  362.  Symptoms  of,  363.  Caufes,  ibid. 
Medical  treatment  for,  364.  Remedy  for  children,  366.  Gene- 
ral cautions  for  preferving  children  from  them,  367.  Danger  of 
taking  quack  medicines  for  them,  ibid.  note.  Parents  advifed  not 
to  feed  them  with  meat,  two  or  three  times  a-day,  as  the  flelh  of 
animals  in  a ftate  of  putrefaftion  often  generates  worms,  ibid. 
Wort,  recommended  for  the  fcurvy,  and  proper  to  drink  at  fea,  398. 

Is  a powerful  remedy  in  cancerous  cafes,  470. 

Wounds,  are  not  cured  by  external  applications,  365.  Are  cured  by 
nature,  ibid.  Proper  courfe  of  treatment,  ibid.  How  to  flop  the 
bleeding,  ibid.  Caution  againfl:  improper  ftyptics,  ^66.  Method 
of  dreffing  them,  567.  Poultices  for  inflamed  wounds,  368,  Re-, 
gimen,  ibid. 

Writing,  hints  of  advice  to  thofe  who  are  much  employed  in,  52,  $$+ 

Y 

Taws,  general  hint  for  the  cure  of,  514,  note. 

Yellow  Fever,  mode  of  treatment  in  the  early  ftages  of,  206,  note. 
Young  animals*  all  exert  their  organs  of  motion  as  foon  as  they  are 
able,  20. 

Z 

1 ’ 

Zuic,  the  flowers  of,  a popular  remedy  for  the  epilepfy,  432. 


THE  END. 
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By  T.  CADELL  and  W.  DAVIES,  Strand.  • , 

ADVICE  TO  MOTHERS,  on  the  Subjeft  of  their  owa 
Health,  and  on  the  Means  of  promoting  the  Health,  Strength, 
and  Beauty  of  their  Offspring.  By  W.  Buchan,  M.  D.  8vo.  6s. 

PRACTICAL  OBSERVATIONS  CONCERNING  SEA- 
BATHING; to  which  are  added.  Remarks  on  the  Ufe  of  the 
Warm-Bath.  By  A.  P.  Buchan,  M.D.  8vo.  5s. 

A POPULAR  ESSAY  ON  THE  DISORDER  FAMILI- 
ARLY TERMED  A COLD,  in  which  the  Means  of  obviating 
the  various  Caufes,  which  are  liable,  either  remotely  to  contribute 
to  the  Production  of  this  Complaint,  or  which  more  immediately 
excite  it ; together  with  the  nioft  effectual  Method  of  removing  it 
when  prefent.,  are  explained  in  a Manner  familiar  to  every  Capacity  ; 
and  to  which  are  added,  a Collection  of  approved  Receipts  and  Ob- 
fervations  on  the  moft  popular  Remedies,  principally  defigned  for 
the  Ufe  of  Families,  and  compofed  with  a View  of  rendering  more 
extenfively  known  the  infidious  Natuie  of  a Diforder,  which,  to 
the  Inhabitants  of  the  variable  Climate  of  Great-Britain,  too  often 
proves  the  Bane  of  Health  and  Comfort ; and  thereby  diminifhing 
its  frequency,  and  preventing  its  pernicious  Effects.  By  E.  L.  White, 
Surgeon, &c.  Neatly  printed  in  1 Vol.  Price  5s.  Boards. 

AN  ESSAY  ON  THE  DISEASES  MOST  FATAL  TO 
INFANTS;  to  which  are  added,  Rules  to  be  obferved  in  the 
Nurfing  of  Children,  with  a particular  View  to  thofe  who  are  brought 
up  by  Hand.  By  George  Armstrong,  M.  D.  3s.  fewed. 

THE  CODE  OF  HEALTH  AND  LONGEVITY;  or,  a 
Ccncife  View  of  the  Principles  calculated  for  the  Prefervation  of 
Health,  and  the  Attainment  of  long  Life;  being  an  Attempt  to 
prove  the  Practicability  of  condenfing,  within  a narrow  Compafs, 
the  moft  material  Information  hitherto  accumulated,  regarding  the 
different  Arts  and  Sciences,  or  any  particular  Branch  thereof.  By 
Sir  John  Sinclair,  Bart.  Plandfomtly  printed  in  4 Vols.  Svo. 
2I.  8s.  in  Boards. 

THE  NEW  LONDON  MEDICAL  DICTIONARY 
including,  under  diltindt  Heads,  every  Branch  of  Medicine,  via:. 
Anatomy,  Philofophy,  and  Pathology;  the  Practice  of  Phyfic  and 
Surgery,  Therapeutics,  and  Materia  Medica  ; with  whatever  relates 
to  Medicine  in  Chemiflry,  and  Natural  Hiltory.  Originally  com- 
piled by  G.  Mother  by,  M.D.  and  G.  Wallis,  M.D.  6th  Edi- 
tion, improved  and  corrected  in  every  Part,  with  numerous  Additions, 
rendering  it  a new  Work.  Now  publifhing,  and  to  be  completed 
in  4 Parts,  making  2 handfome  Vols.  4(0,  4I.  16s. 

ESSAYS,  POLITICAL,  (ECONOMICAL,  AND  PHI- 
LOSOPHICAL. By  Benjamin,  Count  of  Rumford,  F.  R.  S. 
Privy  Counfellor  of  State,  and  Lieutenant-General  in  the  Service 
of  His  Moft  Serene  Highnefs  the  Elector  Palatine,  Reigning  Duke 
of  Bavaria,  (to  whom  the  Work  is,  by  Permiffion,  dedicated)  la 
3 Vols.  8vo,  il.  8s.  6d.  in  Boards, 
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